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Tur Arcupisnop or CANTERBURY speaks of the.A.C.S, as ‘ i Al 
Church in the very way in which service is at present most sorely called for. 


THe ARCHBISHOP OF YorK says that the A.C.S. is ‘the most urgently 
necessary of all the Societies that are working in sie with the 
Church, because in some measure all others.depend upon it. 


HOME MISSIONS OF THE CHURCH. 
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The neip of the A.C.S. is given to more than 1,000 
parishes to assist in maintaining additional clergy, whosé 
work touches more than seven millions of people. 


Gifts for Home Missions may be sent to the Rev. Canon PETIT, 
39, Victoria Street, Westminster. Anonymous Donations may be peosies 
into Coutts’ Bank, 440 Strand, London, W.C. 


Cheques should be crossed ‘for account of Additional Curates Socie 
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There. is a SPECIAL FUND FOR NORTH-WEST 


CANADA. 
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Magazine: The ‘Greater Britain Messenger.’ 
Id. monthly. 








Near the British ‘Ween: 


‘KINGSLEY HOTEL 
| Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London: ce 


Opposite the British Museum. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


These large and ecticasaatied TEMPERANCE HOTELS have 


’ Passenger Lifts. Electric Light throughout. _ Spacious Dining,-Drawing, Reading, 
Fireproof Floors. Bathrooms on every Floor. Writing, Billiard, and Smoking 
* Perfect. Sanitation. ‘Telephone. +» Night Porters, Rooms, Lounges. Heated throughout... 


_ BEDROOMS, including attendance, from 3s. 6d. to 6s. Full Tariff and « 
_ Testimonials on Application. Inclusive Charge for Bedroom, Attendance, 
Table a’Héte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s, 6d. to ros. 6d. per day. 


POBIOP RI Addresses :—Kingsley Hotel, ‘BooKcRAFT, LONDON.” 
Thackeray Hotel, ‘ THACKERAY, LoNpDon.” 
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TER 
SPARKLING 


DISTILLED. BRISK. PURE, s 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


The LANCET says:—‘No purer or more trustworthy beverage — 
could be produced,’ 












“ PRICES: 
3/--vwo dozen champagne pints. 3/- one dozen syphons. 


Free Delivery in London and Suburbs. 
> 


Send a Postcaxd for name of nearest Agent to 


THE PURE WATER CO., Lf, & 
Queen’s Road, Battersea Park, LONDON, S.W. 
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HAVE SECURED 


| 32 Awards for Excellence 


| WorRKS:— 
LONDON and LIVERPOOL 








MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE GOSPEL OF PAIN. 
By THOMAS J. HARDY. 


‘ Any book dealing with the perpetual mystery of suffering is bound to find an audience, and 
Mr. Hardy’s work Chosen ely, deserves attention from all, either orthodox or sceptical. His 
position is Christian, and he deals with his by a fresh and encouraging manner, and 
in a spirit not over-confident, nor too timid. He is frank and forcible in dealin with the 
modern preachers and teachers who would make of our Lord “‘a mere example”; he can 
state in plain language for the untheological what is the outcome of a revived Arianism. The 
volume is a notable contribution to modern religious writing. —/al? Mall Gazette. 


Prospectus on application. 


Printed on India Paper. Limp cloth, 6s. net. 


‘NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECE. 
Edited, with Various Readings, Parallel Passages, &c., by F. H. A. SCRIVENER, 
M.A., D.C.L., LL.D. Fourth Edition. Revised and Corrected by Prof. Dr. Es.. 
NESTLE. Also issued in limp leather, 7s. 6¢. net ; or interleaved with writing- 
paper, limp leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


‘ Which is the best student's edition of the Greek New Testament? Scrivener’s. Some of 
us were taught to use it first at college, since when we have used no other. . . . This will now 
be to some of us our Greek Testament till the end come.’—Zafository Times. 


A Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application. 


A Soldier in Christ’s Army. An explanation of Confirmation 
and the Catechism for Public Schoolboys. By A. C. CHAMPNEYs, M.A., 
formerly a House Master at Marlborough College. Fcap. 8vo, ts. 6d. net. 


‘The teaching is homely, direct, and well adapted to the mind of the Public Schoolboy, and 
often it is illustrated by apt allusions..—Church Times. 


The Food of Christ’s Soldiers. The Holy Communion, with 
Prayers for Preparation and other Occasions, and an Appendix, mainly His- 
torical. By A.C. CHAMPNEYS, M.A. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. net. 


‘Boys and young men in all ranks of life will find much to uplift them in these common- 
sense and spiritual pages.’—School Guardian. 





Works by the Rev. M. F. SADLER. 
Detailed List sent on Application. 
The Church Commentary on the New Testament. 


With Notes, Critical and Practical, Introductions and Excursuses. In Twelve 
Volumes. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. each Volume. 


‘It is far the best practical Commentary that we know, being plain-spoken, fearless, and 
definite. .. . For solid Church teaching it stands wnnrwalled "—Chaerk Onavicr. * 


Uniform with ‘ The Church Commentary.’ 


Sermon Outlines for the Clergy and Lay Preachers. 


321 Outlines, arranged according to the Church’s Year. Third Edition, 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


Church Doctrine—Bible Truth. Nineteenth Edition. Fcap. 


8vo, 25. 


The Church Teacher’s Manual of Christian Instruc- 
tion. Being the Church Catechism Expanded and Explained in Question 


and Answer, for the use of Clergymen, Parents, and Teach ei 
Thousand. ’ Feap. 8vo, 25. Suamianess be ish ie 


Confirmation. An Extract. 1d. 


The Communicant’s Manual. Being a Book of Self- 


Examination, Prayer, Praise, and Thanksgiving. 32mo0, 128th Th d 
1s. 6d. A CHEAP EDITION for distribution @ pe 


Lonpon : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portusat Street, W.C. 
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BEMROSE AND SONS’ LIST. 


The 
Official Report 
of the 


Church Congress, 


Manchester, October, 1908, 
Will contain the Sermons and Papers in full, and Reports of 
all the Speeches, revised by the Speakers. 


Demy 8vo. Price to Subscribers—Paper covers, 7s.; cloth, 8s.; 
half calf, 10s. 6d. post free. 








THE LAST FORMED SEE OF THE ANGLICAN CHURCH. 


THE CATHEDRAL CHURCH AND SEE OF ESSEX. 
J. CHARLES Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

This book, written by that well-known Ecclesiologist and Antiquary, contains an outline story of 
the founding of Christianity in the Kingdom of the East Saxons in the Seventh Century, and pursues the 
history of the Church in Essex up to the completion of the scheme for an Essex Bishopric in 1908, with 
the selection of Chelmsford as the Cathedral Church. 

Crown 8vo, with many illustrations. Paper covers, 1s. 6d. net ; cloth gilt, 2s. net ; postage 2d. extra. 


BAPTISMON DIDACHE; or Scriptural Studies on Baptisms, 

' especially Christian Baptism. By PHILALETHES. This treatise is on the Doctrine of Baptisms, 

and especially on that of Christian Baptism in its Catholic or Universal Aspect. 534 pages, royal 
8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net ; post free 8s. 


‘So far as we can remember, there has never before been written so full an account of what Baptism 
is and what it leads to.—Zixposttory Times. i. 


THE STEEP ASCENT. Memorials of ARTHUR HEBER THOMAS, and Records 
of the Ramnad Mission S.P.G., 1532-1906. By F. J. F.T. Together with a Prefatory Note by the 
Hon. Mrs. GELL. Large Crown 8vo, cloth, with many illustrations, price 5s. net ; post free, 5s. 4d. 


‘The story of young Thomas's life should prove an inspiriting influence to many of his countrymen.’ 
: Daily Telegraph. 
PROBLEMS OF CHURCH WORK. By the Rev. Canon J. DENTON 
Tuomepson, M.A., Rector of Birmingham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net ; post free 3s. 10d. 
‘Our readers, both clerical and lay, should get it for themselves and read it in the sympathetic spirit 
in which it is written.’—Record. 
g MOST INTERESTING TO MISSIONARY CHURCHMEN. 


THE INDIAN CHRISTIANS OF ST. THOMAS, commonly 


called the Syrian Christians of Malabar. A Sketch of their eee an present position. 
By the Rev. W. J. RICHARDs, D.D. (many years Missionary to the Hindus in Travancore and 
Cochin). With Preface by EUGENE STocK. Crown 8vo, with many illustrations. Cloth 2s. 6d. net ; 
post free 2s. 8d. 

‘Their history is of much interest, and it is concisely told here by a high authority.’ —Zzmmes. 


CHURCH REGISTERS AND FORMS. 


By the Rey 


Churchwarden’s Account Book. tos. 6d. 
Register of Services. 6s. 6d. 
Clergyman’s Ready Reference Register. 


s. Od, 

Combined Register of Preachers, Offertory 

and Communicants. 2s. 6d. 
Preacher’s Book. 5s. 6d. 
Confirmation Register, 3s. 6d. 
Communicant’s Register. 3s. 6d. 
Baptisms and Burials Registers. 12s. each. 
Banns Book. 5s. 


Church Door Notices. Nos. 1 and 2, 2s. 6d. per 
set of 52; No. 3, 9 in. X 6 in., 2s. per 100. 
Service Tables (Choir Notices), eight varieties. 

1s. 6d. per 100. 5 
Offertory Forms, seven varieties, 1s. 6d. per 100 
Offertory Books. 4s. 
Certificate of Banns, Baptisms, Marriage, 
and Burial. Books of 25, ts. 3d. 
Prayers for the Sick. Card, 1s. per doz. 
Baptism Cards. 1s. 3d. per doz. 
Confirmation Cards. 4s..per doz. 


FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 





London: BEMROSE & SONS, Ltd., 4 Snow Hill, E.C.; and Derby 
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CHARING + HOSPITAL, 


AGAR STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
DONATIONS, 
LEGACIES. 





Cost of Maintenance, £50 a day. 
24,000 Sick and Injured Persons treated annually. 


WALTER ALVEY, Secretary. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 


Government and General Booksellers. 








1 meet the convenience of customers, and to prevent any delay in 

supply, we accept deposits of large or small sums, varying 
according to the probable extent of orders—we undertaking to despatch on 
day of issue copies of :— 

ACTS OF PARLIAMENT, 
BLUE BOOKS, PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS, AND 
STATIONERY OFFICE PUBLICATIONS, 
RELATING TO 
ANY SELECTED SUBJECT, 


Messrs. EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE beg to announce that they are the 
owners of Acts of Parliament (Public, Local, and Private), up to and including the 
year 1886, and also stock those of later date. They also hold a considerable stock of 
valuable Parliamentary Papers. 


LONDON: EAST HARDING STREET, E.C. 
Branch Office: 2 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





SIR ISAAG PITMAN & SONS, LTD. PUBLISHERS, 
NEW WORKS IN THEOLOGY. 


THE CHURCH IN MODERN ENGLAND. Being a Study in 


Ecclesiastical Politics. By the Rev. F. CLAupE Kempson, M.B. In Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE FUTURE LIFE AND MODERN DIFFICULTIES. By 


the same Author. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with diagrams, 3s. 6d. net. ‘A very able 
and forcible book.’—7Zad/et. 


LIBERAL THEOLOGY AND THE GROUND OF FAITH. 
Essays towards a conservative restatement of apologetic. By HAKLuUYT EGERTON. In crown 
8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. net. 

THE RELIGION AND WORSHIP OF THE SYNAGOGUE. 
An Introduction to the Study of Judaism from the New Testament Period. By the Rev. 
W. O. E. OESTERLEY, D.D., and the Rev. G. H. Box, M.A. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. 
net, With 8 illustrations. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE MESSIANIC IDEA. A Study in 
Comparative Religions. By the Rev. W. O. E. OESTERLEY, D.D. In crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 
gilt top,3s.6d.net. ‘Stimulating, earnest, frank and full of interesting information.’—Athenacum. 

MODERNISM. A Record and Review. By the Rev. A. Lxesriz 
Litiey, M.A. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. ‘For those who have only lately begun to 
take an interest in the liberal movement in the Roman Church, and who are ignorant of its 
previous literature, this book will be invaluable..—Church Times. 


By the Right Rev. Cosmo GORDON LANG, D.D., Bishop of Stepney. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON THE MIRACLES OF JESUS. 
SOME THOUGHTS ON THE PARABLES OF JESUS. 

For other Theological Books write for Catalogue [N] to 
No. 1 AMEN CORNER, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 














WILD’S LONDON. 


| First-class Temperance Hotels, 
30 to 40 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Telegrams; Wild’s Hotels, London. ELECTRIC LIFT. Telephone No.: 4695 Holborn. 


CENTRAL FOR NEAR TO THE LAW 


CHARING CROSS, GOUATS, 

CANNON STREET, ayer 
AND HOLBORN CLOSE TO THE 

iVIADUCT STATIONS CHURCH 
FOR MISSIONARY 





THE GONTINENT. | SOCIETY OFFICES. oe : 
Also at 70 and 71 EUSTON SQUARE. 


Handy for Early and Late Trains. Night Porter. 
Close to Euston, Midland, and Great Northern Stations. 


HOME COMFORTS. CLEANLINESS AND QUIET. 
Both Hotels central for Business or Pleasure. 
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THE POOR CLERGY 
RELIEF CORPORATION. 


Established 1856. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1867. 


88 TAVISTOCK PLACE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
President: The BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Gs CORPORATION gives immediate assistance in money and clothing 
to the poorer Clergy of England, Wales, Ireland and the Colonies, their 
Widows and Orphan Daughters, in times of sickness, bereavement, or other 
temporary distress. 

The Committee meet twice in each month, to consider the cases brought 
before them, and to make grants. They are guided solely in their decision by 
the Want and Worth of the Applicant. 

The Corporation has, to May, 1908, aided more than 27,000 cases of clerical 


distress, with grants ranging from £5 to £75, in addition to gifts of clothin 
blankets, and other household requisites. ‘ ‘ i 


Secretary: MANDEVILLE B. PHILLIPS. 





HELP IS EARNESTLY ASKED. 
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Corporation of the Church Mouse, 


DEAN’S YARD, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


President : 
HIS GRACE THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Vice-Presidents : 
THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL EGERTON OF TATTON. 


THE RIGHT HON. AND RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF 
LONDON. 


The Church House is the Central Business House of the 
Church of England and the other Churches in communion with her. 

In it Convocation and the House of Laymen for the 
Province of Canterbury hold their Sessions, and the Representa- 
tive Church Council also sits here. Forty-seven Church 
Societies have their offices in the Buildings, and over 600 
meetings are held annually in the Halls and Committee Rooms. 

There is a valuable Library and Reading Room furnished 
with Church Papers from all over the world. 

Members of the Corporation have the privilege of taking 
books out of the Library, they have the use of the public 
rooms, and they can have their letters addressed to the Church 


House and forwarded as may be desired. 
# 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 


Membership of the Corporation may be acquired by persons of either sex (being 
Members of the Church of England or of any Church in full communion therewith) by an 
Annual Subscription of at least One Guinea; Life Membership by a Donation in one sum 
of at least Ten Guineas. . Associates are admitted on the payment of Five Shillings a year 
on the recommendation of a Member. 


THE COUNCIL APPEAL FOR FUNDS for the 
completion of the Permanent Buildings. 


SYDNEY W. FLAMANK, Secretary. 
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OXFORD UNIWMERSIPY PREss 


THE ‘PARSON’S HANDBOOK’ SERIES 


OF PRACTICAL BOOKS FOR CHURCH WORKERS. 
The Parson’s Handbook. 


By the Rev. Percy Drarmer. Sixth edition, Revised a second time, 
with much Additional Matter, and with thirty-one illustrations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xxii+562. Price 6s. net. 


A Handbook of Church Law. 


By the Rev. T. A. Laczy. Fecap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xiv+ 292. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


The Catechist’s Handbook. 


By the Rev. J. N. Newrtanp-Smitu. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. 
xxiv + 226, with four illustrations. Price 3s. net. 


The Missioner’s Handbook. 
A Guide for Missioners, Evangelists, and Parish Priests. By the Rev. 
Pau B. Buty. Second edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, pp. xvi+ 
265. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

The Server’s Handbook. 


By the Rev, Percy Dgarmer. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, pp. viii+36. Price 
6d. net. 


Hooker’s Works, . 
With Walton’s Life, arranged by Joun Kester. Seventh edition, re- 
vised by R. W. Cuurcn and F. Pacer. 3 vols. 12s. each. 


Introduction to Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, 
Book V. 


By F. Paczr. Second edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Works of Bishop Butler. 


By W. E.Grapstonr. 2 vols: 8vo. 14s. each. Also in crown 8vo. 
Vol. I, Analogy, 5s. 6d.; Vol. II, Sermons, ss. The Analogy can also 
be obtained in Zhe World’s Classics, price 1s. net, and upwards. 


Studies subsidiary to the Works of Bishop Butler. 


Uniform with the above. 10s. 6d. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


The Optimism of Butler’s ‘Analogy.’ 


The Romanes Lecture, 1908. By the Rev. Canon Scorr Hotzanp. 
8vo. 2s. net. . 


OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Lonpon: HENRY FROWDE, Oxrorp University Press, AMEN Corner, E.C. 
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THE CHURCH’S MINISTRY 


SPEECHES AND DISCUSSIONS 
‘TOGETHER WITH THE PAPERS PUBLISHED FOR 
THE CONSIDERATION OF THE CONGRESS 


LONDON 
SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
BRIGHTON: 129, NoRTH STREET 
New York: E, S. GORHAM. © «: 
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The Missions to Seamen. 


FOUNDED 1856. 


2 







Bankers: 
Messrs. BARCLAY & Co., 
1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Patron 


HE MISS 
His Majesty THE KING. AAAS: ~ 


1ONS 


Vice=Patrons: 
H.R.H. Office: 
THE PRINCE OF WALES 11 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
AND THE STRAND, 


ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS. Lonpon, W.C. 


‘The maim agency by which the Church of the English nation tries to 
do its duty to the sailors of all nations.’—BISHOP OF STEPNEY. 


The Lambeth Conference of Bishops, 1897, resolved— 

‘That itis the duty of the Church to aid in providing for the Moral and Spiritual 
needs of our Seamen of the Mercantile Service... by the ministrations of Clergy 
specially set apart for this work.’ 

This Church Society provides 270 Seamen's Chaplains, Lay Readers, Institute Keepers, Boatmen, 
Ec, vee Seamen's Churches and Institutes in 93 Ports situated in nearly every seaboard diocese in the 
world. : 

_ During recent years the Missions to Seamen has lasgely extended its work for Sailors in Colonial 
and Foreign Ports; Church Offertories, Meetings, Subscriptions, &c., are urgently needed 
to maintain and strengthen these extensions, and to open New Stations at Bombay, Alexandria, Brisbane 
and the great and growing Ports of South America. 

Sailors are the representatives of our National Christianity in every part of the world, and by the 
lives they live in Ports abroad must be either the greatest help or the greatest hindrance to Mission- 


ary work, 
STUART C. KNOX, M.A., Secretary. 
THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN, 11 BUCKINGHAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 








150th YEAR. 


tre Orphan Working Schoo 


and Alexandra Orphanage. - 

(FOUNDED 1758). UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING; HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
HAVERSTOCK HILL, LONDON, N.W.; Convatescent Home, MARGATE. 


President—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Treasurer—SIR HORACE BROOKS MARSHALL, M.A., LL.D., J.P. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK, PRINCES STREET, E.C. 





DEPENDENT UPON VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 500 Children are 
maintained and educated at the present time. 


CONTRIBUTIONS WILL BE THANKFULLY RECEIVED. 


Annual Subscription for One Vote at each Election, ros. 6@.; for Two Votes, £1 Is. 
Life Donation for One Vote at each Election, £5 55.3 for Two Votes, £10 Ios. 


The Votes increasing in proportion to the Contribution. 
Life Presentation, £262 10s. Presentation of a child without Election, amounts vary 
according to age. 
Children from all parts of the Empire are admitted from Infancy up to 1 Years of Age, 
and kept till 14, or (in special cases) 15. 


ONE THOUSAND NEW ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Subscriptions, Donations, and all communications should be forwarded to the Secretary, 
ALEXANDER GRANT, 73 Cheapside, London, E.C. 





PREFACE 


Some insight into the work which lay behind the Con- 
gress in the organization of one of its sections may prove 
of interest, perhaps, to those who have shared in the 
happiness of its successful issue. 

So soon as the seven main Cee into which the 
Congress finally divided itself had been determined, 
a Secretary was selected for each, and the members ot 
the Central Committee were thereupon distributed into 
seven Sectional Committees, each charged with the duty 
of organizing its own particular section, and each autho- 
rized to secure the constitution of a sufficient and efficient 
body by means of co-option. 

The Committee of Section C, as finally constituted, was 
as follows :— 

Head Deaconess Barker. Rev. C. Bickersteth, C.R. 
Rev. A. Brinckman. Canon C. E. Brooke. Canon J. H. 
Browne. Miss Bunyon. Rev. E. N. Coulthard. Mrs. 
Creighton. Ven. Archdeacon Daniell. Deaconess Gil- 
more. Rev. H. H. Kelly, ss.m. Rev. J. A. Lightfoot. 
Rev. Mother Agnes Mason. Rev. J.P. Maud. Mrs. Montgo- 
mery. Rev. J.O.F.Murray,D.D. Canon S.E. Pennefa- 
ther. Very Rev. the Dean of Peterborough. Canon P. Petit. 
Right Rev. Bishop of Reading. Rev. H. M. Sanders. 
Rev. E. S. G. Savile. Rev. T. Tatlow. Miss Wordsworth. 
Canon G. R. Bullock-Webster, Hon. Secretary. 

Canon C. E. Brooke, Vicar of St. John the Divine, 
Kennington, was elected chairman, and to his capacity, 
wise guidance, inspiring confidence, and large-hearted sym- 
pathy must be largely credited the successful issue of the 
Committee’s labours. 

The task which devolved upon the Committee was no 
‘light one. Not only was it necessary to determine the 
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subjects which should with best advantage be treated under 
the comprehensive title of “The Church’s Ministry ”, but 
also to cast an eye over the whole aggregate of the Dioceses 
and Provinces of the Anglican Communion with a view to 
selecting from all parts of the Church those who might be 
deemed the most representative, expert, and capable writers 
to handle the problems selected for discussion, and thus 
‘most fitted to write those Pan-Anglican Papers which were 
to form so unique a feature of the Congress and its pre- 
paration. Nor was this all. When the selection was made 
and the invitations issued, in many instances to the opposite 
side of the globe, a long wait not infrequently brought an 
unfavourable answer, and the Committee had to begin 
its labours anew. 

With the invitations was sent the following instructions 
and suggestions to writers of monographs :— 


“It is important to bear in mind that the purpose of the 
Pan-Anglican Congress differs widely from that of an 
ordinary Church Congress. 

“Tts aim is to state and discuss present-day difficulties, 
with a view to their. fuller recognition, and their possible 
solution. 

“ Also to state and discuss present-day needs, with a view 
to the united action of the Anglican Communion, in behalf 
of the Church’s welfare and consolidation and progress. 

“The whole aim of the Congress is to open the way 
to a fresh, concerted, statesmanlike advance all along the 
Church’s line. 

“The Congress monographs need therefore to be chronicles 
of the past only so far as may be required to provide warn- 
‘ings and teachings, inspiration, and incentive towards a wise 
policy in the future. 

“They are not necessarily intended for reading at the 
Sessions of the Congress, but are to be provided for the 
guidance and information of delegates and members, so that 
those who take part in the debates may be people already 
well instructed and informed. 

“Common sense seems to require—if all the many mono- 
graphs are to be carefully studied by busy people—that 
every Paper should be kept as concise as possible. In 
a few cases 1,000 words may be found sufficient, in other 
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Cases 2,000 words, but in no case should any Paper exceed 
4,000 words. 

“It may be found necessary, from considerations of space 
and cost of printing, to condense or make extracts from 
some papers. 

“It would be useful if writers would add the names of any 
books of special value for the study of their subject. 

“Every Paper should be type-written if possible; and 
should be forwarded to the Secretary of the Sectional 
Committee who sends the invitation to the writer. 

“It should be in his hands as soon as possible after 
September 30, so that it may be printed, and forwarded 
with the other monographs to all delegates attending the 
Congress.” 

The first meeting of the Committee was held on June 4, 
1907. The first of the Pan-Anglican Papers which appeared 
were the group entitled “ The Church’s Call to Laymen ”, 
issued by Section C in December.‘ These were followed, 
during subsequent months, by four other groups dealing 
with “The Ministry of Holy Orders”, “The Ministry of 
Women”, “Problems of Ministerial Appointment”, and 
“Problems of Finance”. Meanwhile the Committee was 
meeting at frequent intervals, and taking its share in the 
organization and gradual shaping of the great gathering 
which loomed up on the far horizon in such magnificent 
proportions, but in such strangely indistinct outline; and 
which was only by slow degrees gaining definite shape and 
form as the General Committee moved forward step by 
step in its counsels and plans under the good guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. 

One fact at least sustained and enheartened the organizing 
_ Committee of Section C during this period of inevitable 

anxiety and suspense: the friendly intercourse and mutual 
sympathy and cordial co-operation amongst the members 
of the Committee will certainly always remain a happy 
memoty. Forbearance there was none, for there was never 
any call for its exercise; and party-spirit—-we did not 
understand what the word meant. When the time arrived 
for entering upon the detailed arrangement of the Congress 
itself and its sessions the Committee, after careful considera- 
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tion, determined to invite, not the writers of the Pan- 
Anglican Papers, but a second specially selected body 
of speakers to introduce the several subjects. Again all 
the judgement and discrimination at the command of the 
Committee was taxed to the full in making a wise and wel* 
balanced selection. ; 

If here and there the choice of speakers seems open 
to criticism, on one account or another, it should be borne 
in mind that the selection was necessarily confined to those 
who were attending as members of the Congress ; that the 
most prominent and expert were often in large demand 
at the various sections; and that refusals were returned 
in some instances to the Committee’s request. 

Again, a paper of instructions was prepared and issued 
with the invitations. It ran as follows :— 


MINSTRUCTIONS FOR THEsGUIDANCEJOE 
INVITED SPEAKERS 


“Invited speakers are asked to limit their paper or address 
so that it should not exceed fifteen minutes in delivery. 

“They may speak either from manuscript or from notes 
as may be preferred, but for the sake of brevity, concise- 
ness, and accuracy, the Committee recommend the use of 
manuscript. 

“If notes only are used, a summary of the speech should 
be prepared beforehand for the use of the Press. 

“Every speaker is expected to have read the Pan-Anglican 
Papers which deal with the subject under discussion. 

“It is requested that papers and speeches be kept strictly 
to the subjects specified in the headlines. 

“Invited speakers should have as their object to 

“(1) introduce the subject to the Congress, and 

“(2) so to introduce it as to set forth some definite point 
or object to be attained, and stimulate discussion 
on this. 

“ As the aim of the Congress is to open the way to a fresh, 
concerted, statesmanlike advance all along the Church's 
lines, the three points to be constantly kept in view by 
speakers in handling their subject are—Ideals to be aimed 
at—Present defects—Possible remedies. 

“No resolutions will be proposed, but it will be the duty 
of the chairman to gather up in a written form the general 
conclusion arrived at in each session of the Congress.” 
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One of the final duties of the Committee was to select 
chairmen for the week’s sessions of the Congress, and they 
were fortunate in securing the services of the Bishop of 
Gloucester, the Bishop of Winchester, the Bishop of Stepney, 
and the Bishop of St. Davids. As the programme shows, 
the Bishop of Stepney took the chair when subjects con- 
nected with Laymen’s Work was under discussion, the 
Bishop of St. Davids presided over the important conference 
on Church Finance, the Bishop of Winchester took the 
chair at the sectional meetings concerned with Women’s 
Ministry, while the remaining sessions of the conference 
were under the very efficient guidance of the Bishop of 
Gloucester. It is interesting to note that the final meeting 
of the Organizing Committee of Section C was held on 
June 5, 1908, one year and one day from the date of 
its first session. 

To attempt a general survey of the week’s conference 
would be impossible even did space allow. The papers 
and speeches will be found given in full detail in the 
succeeding pages. It may, however, be allowable to indicate 
one feature which seemed to mark in a conspicuous degree 
the sessions of the section. The blessed spirit of unity 
which drew together the Apostles “with one accord in 
one place” seemed to manifest His presence among us in 
a manner which none could fail to perceive. No party 
strife or partisanship marred the harmony of our gatherings. 
No single discordant note was heard to cause annoyance or 
pain. The one fact which seemed to possess men’s souls 
and to inspire their words was the truth that we are 
brethren in the Lord, fellow members in the one Holy 
Catholic Church, the great divine Society and Brotherhood, 
deeply honoured by so divine a call, deeply pledged to new 
efforts of mutual service. 


G. R. BULLOCK-WEBSTER, 
Fon. Secretary. 
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THE first meeting of Section C was held at the Holborn Town 
Hall on Tuesday, June 16, 1908, the Bishop of Gloucester occu- 
pying the chair. There was a fairly large attendance of members. 
The subject for discussion was “Holy Orders: Education and 
Recrtiting.” The meeting was opened by the Service of Prayer 
contained in the Handbook of the Congress. 

The CuairMan extended to all the members of the Section 
a most hearty welcome to a Congress which had a very definite 
aim before it: namely, to open the way to a fresh, concerted, states- 
manlike advance all along the Church’s line. 


VOCATION AND TRAINING 


Four special speakers opened the discussion, the first being the 
Rev. J. O. F. Murray, D.D., Warden of St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury, who said: We all believe that by God’s appointment 
there are divers orders of ministries in His Church, and that 
men qualified to serve in these divers orders are in every age 
His gift—the choicest fruit of Our Lord’s Ascension, and of the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the day of Pentecost. From 
beginning to end the work is God’s work: He chooses, He 
calls, He endows, He sends. At the same time He does not act 
here or elsewhere in such a way as to destroy either individual 
or corporate responsibility. A man whom God is calling may 
fail to hear or understand or obey God’s call. The Church may 
reject or mar or neglect a gift that God is offering her. 

Our first business in considering the problems with regard to 
Ministry that at this moment are pressing on the Church is to try 
and understand the nature of our responsibility, individual and 
corporate, in the matter of Vocation. We want to know, on the 
one hand, how every one whom God is calling to any special 
Ministry may be helped to hear and recognize the call and come 
forward to be trained and commissioned ; and, on the other hand, 
how the Church may best test the truth of a claim to a specific 
vocation. We are beginning to feel the shame of “lost voca- 
tions”. We want to know how to guard against their recurrence. 

In so stating the problem before us, I shall seem to Father 
Kelly to beg ‘‘the whole matter of principle” in regard to “ Per- 
sonal Vocations” which he raises, pp. 2 f. of his suggestive and 
stimulating P.A.P. It is possible that the question at issue 
between us may resolve itself merely into a question of ter- 
minology involving no fundamental difference of opinion. But 
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anyway, it is clear that we approach the subject from different 
sides, and the effort to clear up the ambiguities of language will 
not be wasted, because we are far more at the mercy of our 
favourite phrases, both in our thinking and in our acting, than 
we commonly remember. 

To come, then, to the point. Father Kelly, as I understand 
him, would refuse to allow that anyone has a Vocation to Holy 
Orders till he receives it from the Church at his ordination. 
“The call,” he says, “is given by the Church through the 
authorities.” Now it is obvious that no one can enter on his 
Vocation—in that sense of Vocation in which it is equivalent to 
“calling” or “profession ”—before his Ordination. And no doubt 
Art. XXIII speaks of those “who have publick authority given 
them in the Congregation zo cad7 and send Ministers into the 
Lord’s Vineyard”. So there is justification for a use of the term 
“Vocation” in reference to the action of God through the con- 
stituted authority at the time of Ordination. It by no means 
follows, however, that we may lightly discard the popular use of 
the term by which “ Vocation” connotes an action of God on the 
heart of the Candidate antecedent to Ordination. Some of the 
language of the Ordinal is, I grant, ambiguous. But the Deacon 
must “trust that he is inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost” to 
come forward before he can be outwardly admitted to the Order. 
And it is impossible to regard the question addressed in slightly 
varied terms to Bishops, Priests, and Deacons: ‘“Are you per- 
suaded ”, ‘‘Do you think in your heart”, “that you be truly called 
according to the will of our Lord Jesus Christ and the order of 
this Realm, or Church of England?” simply as a profession of 
faith in the validity of Anglican Orders, or as an acceptance of the 
Anglican Ordinal. 

It is, I think, therefore clear that in the mind of the Church 
of England, as expressed in this characteristic and indeed unique 
feature in her Ordinal, not only are Candidates for the Ministry 
held to be called of God before they are set apart for their work, 
but are expected to be conscious of that call. 

Now it may seem a matter of slight importance, when both 
an inward and an outward call are alike regarded as essential, 
whether you speak of the call as coming from God to. the 
individual through the Church, or as coming direct to the indi- 
vidual but requiring public recognition and confirmation by the 
Church. In Father Kelly’s view the Church makes choice among 
those who “ willingly offer themselves”. And he no doubt teaches 
all who come to Kelham that the will to offer themselves whole- 
heartedly to the service of God can only come from the inspira- 
tion of God. So he cannot, even on his own hypothesis, escape 
the necessity of testing what purports to come from the Spirit 
of God. 

On the other hand, the depeest conviction that the call of God 
precedes the Church’s recognition of it involves no blind deference 
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to the claim made by any individual on his own behalf, It in 
no sense destroys what I have called our corporate responsibility 
in the matter. The candidate may have misinterpreted the 
guiding of the Holy Spirit, or he may not as yet be fit “for his 
learning and godly conversation to exercise his ministry duly ”. 

But it is not a matter of slight importance in which of these 
two ways the matter is regarded by those who have to do with 
the selection and training and final examination of Ordination 
Candidates, the Committees of Ordination Candidates’ Funds, and 
of M.S.A.’s, Heads of Theological Colleges and Bishop’s Examin- 
ing Chaplains, all of us in fact who in different ways exercise the 
functions assigned in our Ordinal to the Archdeacon. 

If we regard ourselves as in any sense originating the call, we 
shall regulate our choice far more by broad general principles— 
by what we regard as the dictates of sanctified common sense— 
and far less by a patient study of each individual case. ‘Nothing, 
as far as I can see, can save us from becoming enslaved by our 
own theories and setting to work unconsciously to fashion the 
whole Ministry after a pattern which we have devised in our own 
heart ; nothing can keep alive in us a sense of the sacredness 
and essential uniqueness of each case with which we have to deal, 
but a constant recollection of the fact that our true function is to 
judge to the best of our power whether it is or is not true that 
God is “calling the lad”. It implies, no doubt, a trying and 
testing of spirits. But “discernment of spirits” has been from 
the first one of the gifts of the Spirit. And it is good for us to 
be reminded that the ordination gift is still, as of old in the case 
of St. Timothy, given through prophecy by the laying on of hands, 
even though we recognize our own incompetence without a special 
grace from God to utter the prophecies that are to lead the way 
to the selection of this man or of that.* 5 

The fact is that we cannot permanently eliminate the disturbing 
influence of “ Personal Vocations” from the problem which we 
have to solve. Father Kelly’s paper, rightly understood, I take 
to be an admirable piece of pioneer work in a new science of 
Ecclesiastical Economy. For the purpose of the calculations 
which he had in hand he found it necessary for the time to leave 
this troublesome factor out of account. I have no qwarrel with 
him at all for so doing. The procedure has abundant precedent 
in the older, strictly parallel science of Political Economy, if 
only we know what we are doing. For neglected factors have 
an awkward way of reappearing,’ as political economists know 
too well, when we pass from theory to practice. Man, after all, 
is more than a wage-earning machine. And we must be very 
careful that we do not delude ourselves into supposing that we 
have got rid of the question of ‘Personal Vocations” because 
we have been able to pursue many fruitful lines of investigation 
without reference to it. It confronts us the moment we come 
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face to face with life, reminding us sometimes rather sharply that 
it is God and not we who ultimately chooses His workers, and 
that again and again He chooses, in such a way as entirely to 
upset our most reasonable calculations, “not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many neble”, but rather “ the 
foolish things of the world to confound the wise, and the weak 
things of the world to confound the things that are mighty ; and 
base things of the world and things which are despised, hath God 
chosen, yea, and things which are not to bring to nought things 
that are”.? 

There is little else in the references to Vocation in the papers 
before us which is likely I think to provoke controversy. It is 
clear from the experience of Kelham and of Mirfield that there 
is no fear of lowering the standard of intellectual qualification 
if we widen the area in which to look for signs of a Vocation to 
Holy Orders ; and the experience of the C.M.S., and I may add 
our own experience at St. Augustine’s, shows that the call to 
some of the most efficient labourers may not come unmistakably 
till the eleventh hour. I only wish, in conclusion, to thank 
Bishop Gaul most heartily for his stirring reminder that the 
question of Vocation to Holy Orders is only part of the wider 
question of the Vocation of every member of Christ’s body to 
his individual ministry, and that it is only when this general 
sense of Vocation is strong in the Church as a whole that the 
sense of special Vocations to lives of fuller consecration can be 
developed in full vigour. Is this the reason why our Lord 
chose Ministerial Vocation as the one subject on which to ask 
His disciples for the help of their intercessions ? ® 


The Rev. CHarLtes Harris Hayes, D.D., Professor of 
Christian Apologetics in the General Theological Seminary, New 
York City, Delegate from the Diocese of Newark, U.S.A., said: 
In asking representatives of branches of the Church other than 
the Church of England to speak as well as to listen at this Con- 
gress, your purpose, no doubt, is to give them an opportunity to 
offer you suggestions as well as to learn from you. When I was 
honoured with an invitation to speak, I was told that this section 
would be glad to hear about methods of recruiting for the Ministry 
in our American Church. No apology, therefore, will be needed 
for describing some conditions obtaining with us, and some 
features of our methods, as a basis for certain practical conclu- 
sions. For, plainly, anything that can usefully be contributed to 
this discussion must be based not so much on theory as on the 
experience of some part of the Church. 

Our methods of recruiting, in the sense of bringing the claims 
of the Ministry before young men, are, I fear, rather haphazard. 
_ The matter is left too much to the chance effect of parental and 
pastoral influence. Even sermons on the call to the Ministry are 
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far too infrequent. Much needs to be done in our schools and 
Universities, although some useful efforts, such as those of the 
Church Students’ Missionary Association and the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew, are made in this direction. But on the whole our 
experience along this line affords nothing of special interest to 
you. Certain other features in our methods, however, may be 
worth bringing to your attention. 

And, first, it should be noted that one problem, which evidently 
is a serious one in England, does not press heavily upon us. It 
appears from the Pan-Anglican papers on the Ministry that many 
valuable men might be expected to come forward for the Ministry 
of the Church of England, provided there were sufficient funds to 
aid them in securing a proper training ; but they or their parents 
cannot afford the whole expense of their education. The reason 
why this difficulty is not pressing in our American Church may 
be surprising to many of you. It is that we have endowments 
for aiding students so considerable in amount that no fit man 
need be shut out from the Ministry because he lacks money to 
carry him through his years of preparation. This statement, like 
all the statements of this brief paper, must ignore exceptions, and 
be true only in general. But it may safely be put in this way: 
I should always tell any boy or young man who spoke to me 
about the possibility of his entering the Ministry, that the only ~ 
question he need consider would be whether he was truly called, 
and meant to devote himself whole-heartedly to the work ; and 
that the only question for his rector and his bishop would be, 
whether he was fit for the work. For there are scholarships at 
the Universities and theological schools, open to every man found 
worthy, which he may as honourably accept, if he has need of 
them, as a man qualified for it may accept a Rhodes’ scholarship, 
or a fellowship at one of our Universities. These scholarships, it 
may be added, are administered partly by our theological schools, 
partly by the Society for the Increase of the Ministry and similar 
organizations. 

This condition of affairs contrasts markedly with our general 
lack of endowments for parishes, with regard to which you are 
so very much better off here. It has come about presumably 
from the fact that the problem of recruiting became a serious one 
with us a good many years ago. The pressing needs of our 
Church in this respect caused pious founders to establish these 
funds, which have been added to from time to time, and will, 
I believe, be further increased in the future, as they must be if 
they are to keep pace with the general growth of our Church. 
But, however this may be, we are for the present in the fortunate 
position of having certain definite methods and means for 
assisting fit men to secure a theological education, which are 
of a good many years’ standing and fairly adequate. 

- It must not be supposed that these scholarships aré so large 
as to enable our students to live luxuriously or enjoy the play 
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of “young barbarians”. Most of them work in vacation and 
in portions of their time during term, to earn what they can 
towards their own support. In this connexion it may be 
remarked that with us many a man works his own way through 
college, depending wholly on his own earnings. And it is well 
that entrance to Holy Orders should not be too easy. But in 
general, enough aid is available for our students to make the 
problem of money quite subordinate in the case of any suitable 
man who really desires to give himself to the Church’s work, 
and to allow the question of his taking Orders to be considered 
on its intrinsic merits. 

No doubt many of you are thinking that any such subsidizing 
of candidates for the Ministry must have bad results. But there 
are two features of our system that minimize the evils that might 
arise ; the bishop’s oversight of the candidate, and the extensive 
training he must undergo. Every man who intends to take 
Orders in our American Church must become a candidate for 
Holy Orders; that, is, he must be formally enrolled by the 
bishop of the diocese in which he resides, after recommendation 
by his rector and by several laymen of responsibility. And he 
must, as a regular rule, continue as a candidate three full years. 
During these years he is under the direction of his bishop, who 
may determine at what theological school he shall study, or in 
what other way he shall prepare for his ordination. He must 
report quarterly to his bishop, and the bishop’s supervision of his 
whole preparation, both intellectual and spiritual, may be most 
helpful to a fit man; and a real guard against the entrance into 
Orders of any one who is unfit. : 

To speak of the training of our candidates may seem to trench 
upon the subject .appointed for this afternoon. But I wish to 
touch upon this point only for a moment, and wholly for the 
purpose of elucidating our present theme. To become a candi- 
date for Holy Orders, a man must either have a Bachelor of 
Arts degree, or else must pass an examination intended to show 
his fitness to enter upon the study of theology. As a matter of 
fact, a high percentage of our students have University degrees, 
are, as we say, “college men”. And after the general-education 
of his University course, the candidate must spend three years 
in the theological studies intended as his special preparation for 
the work of the Ministry, In short, the usual training of our 
clergy is equivalent. to that of our lawyers and physicians. 
Normally such training consists of a four years. course leading to 
the Bachelor of Arts degree; and then three years in the pro- 
fessional school—that is, the college of law or medicine or of 
theology. It would seem to follow from this that there is no 
great danger of tempting men to: take up the work:without.a 
serious call: -and earnest ‘purpose, since they. would. find no 
pecuniary advantage» in spending: these years in study when they 
might be making. their way:in some. business or proféssion more 
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lucrative than the Ministry and, by the majority, more highly. 
esteemed. : 

What American experience in recruiting for the ministry most 
distinctly suggests would seem to be, then, that it is possible 
to secure many valuable men, provided systematic provision is 
made, preferably by scholarships at the Universities and the 
theological colleges, for assisting them to secure their education ; 
and that there need be no serious danger of demoralization 
from such funds, if only the candidates for Holy Orders be under 
the supervision and counsel of their bishops, and be required to 
undergo an adequate course of training, equivalent to that which 
modern conditions require for the lawyer, the physician, the 
soldier, the engineer. I dare not say this plan always succeeds 
with us, for clergymen have to be made out of men—laymen ; and 
the ministry can be effective only in proportion as the men who 
enter it are efficient men. I dare not say our theological schools 
do all they ought, though I believe their work to be of a high 
standard. But it may truly be said that our method produces 
really useful parish clergymen, even though the practical needs of 
our Church’s work have, thus far at least, forbidden the produc- 
tion of many distinguished scholars ; and that not the least useful 
of our clergy are those who could not have taken Orders unless 
scholarships had been open to them. 

And now I may come to the point which we would all agree is 
of fundamental importance, the nature of the claim that ought to 
be urged upon young men who are suited for the ministry, and 
the basis upon which the question should be decided as to 
whether any given man ought to take Orders. It is felt by those 
among us who are interested in improving the personnel and 
standards, and increasing the numbers of the ministry, that with 
us the serious hindrance preventing young men of promise from 
taking Orders is not the low salaries and the hardships of fa 
clergyman’s life, but rather the notion that there is in that life 
little scope for real work “worthy a man’s endeavour”. The 
clerical life seems to many to consist largely in looking after 
women’s guilds, paying social calls, and the like. There is too 
little apprehension of the large possibilities before every clergy- 
man, whether in a great parish or in a little mission, of influencing 
men’s lives profoundly, and serving God and men in ways of 
utmost value. This, we feel, as you feel doubtless, is the point 
upon which emphasis ought to be laid. Any man of spirit, 
worthy of the call, will feel that his life is too valuable to throw 
away either in idleness or in lost endeavour. But show him how 
he can use his powers in some great cause, and he will spend 
himself to serve, giving himself freely and gladly. The joy of 
service. is a motive always potent to draw young men, as it drew 
so many in our Civil War to sacrifice health and prospects and 
life in the cause-of the South or of the North, and as it has drawn 
your best men so constantly to serve the Empire. Young men 
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will be drawn to the ministry just as strongly by the joy of serving 
Christ, of giving their noblest energies to setting forward His 
Kingdom and of helping their brethren for the Master’s sake. To 
this motive we ought to appeal as long as men are men. 

Does this thought seem to lack connexion with what has gone 
before, except in-this respect, that it is another point justified by 
the experience of our American Church, as it is equally justified, 
no doubt, by the experience of every other branch of the Church? 
There is this connexion: the greatest thing we can do in recruiting 
for the ministry is to sink the thought of gain and loss, as far as 
may be, out of sight, and to bring into prominence the splendid 
conception that the ministry is a service even more noble than 
that of soldier, philanthropist, or statesman, because even more 
self-sacrificing, even less concerned with gain or glory. For this 
to be possible, we should be able to announce in effect: Any one 
who desires to give himself to a work that is great because self- 
sacrificing, and who wishes to train himself thoroughly for it, may 
have from the Church so much assistance in his preparation as his 
circumstances require. Thus every man can consider the problem 
what he shall do with his life, and whether he ought to give him- 
self to the ministry, upon true grounds. He will simply have to 
ask himself whether the joy of serving Christ constrains him to 
take this course. And his pastor and bishop will have only to con- 
sider whether they judge him to be worthy of the high calling he 
is willing to follow. 

This method is found, as a matter of experience, to have a large 
measure of success in our American Church. It may be that in 
the Church of England, and in the other branches of the one 
Church of Christ here represented, such provision can, and ought 
to, be made that no man need be debarred from the ministry, 
which began with fishermen, by the force of circumstances, or the 
lack of worldly position ; but that every man of promise and of 
earnest zeal may be free to listen to the call of service. 


The VENERABLE ARCHDEACON Burrows (Vicar of St. Augus- 
tine’s, Edgbaston, and Archdeacon of Birmingham) said: Till 
about twenty years ago we did not consider the subject of recruit- 
ing, but let the thing adjust itself. Supply and demand seemed 
about equal. Since then the supply of candidates has decreased 
about 25 per cent., and the demand increased through two causes : 
(1) the opening up of new fields beyond the seas ; (2) the increase 
of town population, while our clumsy machinery does not enable 
us to economize our resources by assigning fewer men to the 
dwindling population in the country. Twenty years ago there 
were those who urged that too many men were being ordained, 
and that elderly curates could not find work. To-day no one 
doubts that the demand exceeds the supply. How then is the: 
supply to be increased? How are we to recruit candidates ? 

The older method (or lack of method) trusted to a percentage 
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of ‘young men with Public School and University education 
offering themselves for Ordination. They generally had no 
special training, but learned their theology and their business 
(if ever they did learn them) as they went along. To some 
¢xtent the old regulations.as to scholarships and fellowships 
at Schools and Universities fed the supply. But by the com- 
plete opening of all prizes without distinction of creed, this 
influence was removed; and other causes which are mentioned 
in the papers in your hands have led to a serious diminution 
in the supply from this class. In my opinion it still furnishes 
our best men; and so the question arises in regard to it, Can 
anything.more be done by parents, parish clergy, schoolmasters, 
and dons at the University to keep up the supply? I believe 
the answer to be Yes. Some one said “ Boys are the discovery 
of the last thirty years ’?—that is, it has been discovered that they 
are not wild beasts, more or less held by bit and bridle, but 
beings with hearts, with hope, with ideals, with generous sym- 
pathies. We ought to pay more attention to boys in this matter 
of recruiting. A 

1. If pavents train their sons only to consider games and 
money-making, then the possibility of being ordained will not 
enter their minds; and we may thank God for it, for the idea 
of 100 years ago that a parson’s life meant sport and a com- 
fortable income is dead. Parents need to teach by precept and 
example a higher idea of life. 

2. If clergy never rouse the enthusiasm for foreign missions 
latent in most children, they miss a great opportunity of tuning 
their ambition to a high ideal. Even if the boys and girls 
ultimately stay at home, they will through careful teaching about 
work abroad have been led to see visions and dream dreams, and 
they will do their work at home on higher lines. 

3. Few things have changed more for the better in the last 
twenty years than. Public School preparation for Confirmation, 
but I doubt if the question of vocation.is made prominent enough 
in the matter. I do not mean clerical vocation only, but the 
whole idea of life as involving a call to service of some kind, 
lay or clerical. : : 

4. At our Universities at present there 1s a strong movement 
towards Foreign Missions, for which we may well thank God. 
But such things go as well as come; can anything be done to 
check the outflow of the ebb, and keep the water up to its level ? 
The great difficulty is that the undergraduate is from shyness 
singularly wilful; he won’t drink of the water you provide— 
Abana and Pharpar are always far more attractive than Jordan. 

_ I think it has not been waste of time to say all this: (1) because 
I believe this to be still our most important source of supply in 
quantity, and still more in quality; (2) because I think individuals 
can do a great deal more than. they do in keeping this supply 
of candidates. up—parents first—and schoolmasters are’ largely 
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what parents make them; and clergy, too, whether parochial 
clergy or clerical dons. SK: 

II. The next section of the subject is largely financial. Owing 
to various causes there are many boys who are just unable to 
accomplish the education which would bring them into the 
class we have been speaking of. They are sons of the poorer 
clergy, doctors, and other professional men, and many of them 
are orphans. Here is the function of our Ordination Candidates’ 
Fund. Speaking from our experience in Birmingham, there 
is a large class of boys of excellent material, just as good. as 
their richer schoolfellows, who need help to go to the University. 
But, as a rule, there is no financial difficulty while they are at 
school. In other parts it may be more necessary to help 
schoolboys than ‘it is with us. In my opinion, such funds 
are best diocesan, because that fosters local interest, and it is 
more easy to keep an eye on the candidates. A London fund 
is different, and you cannot argue from London. to the pro- 
vinces. The fund must be prepared to take risks; if the boy after 
all ceases to wish to be ordained, the Committee must resign him 
cheerfully, and not think of demanding any sort of repayment. 
Nothing is worse than a man’s being ordained because he cannot 
see his way to paying back what has been spent on his training. 
If these funds increase we shall have to be careful not to compete 
with one another for the most promising candidates, as the Col- 
leges at the Universities compete for the most promising young 
scholars. There is already far too much competition between 
dioceses at home and abroad. _ So far as I can see, this sub- 
sidizing the training of candidates who have something is the 
most hopeful region for effort in the immediate future. 

But there are difficulties. There is no lack of candidates, but 
selection among them is a very grave responsibility, graver than 
I at ali like. Let me tell you what we do in Birmingham. “We 
have (1) testimonials from schoolmasters, clergy, and medical 
‘men. And let me gratefully bear my witness to this, that we 
have had adverse as well as encouraging testimonials, and have, 
I believe, been treated with scrupulous honour. But, of course, 
there is a great diversity of opinion as to who will make a good 
parson—even as to what constitutes a good parson. Interest in 
things religious and ecclesiastical, a mild and blameless character, 
the gift of the gab, these do not at all clearly prove that the boy 
should be ordained, still less the fact that the father was in orders, 
or that the man knows how to beg for money! Some people’s 
swans are geese: and some people’s geese are swans. (2) Besides 
the testimonials, the candidate has to write a confidential lettér 
to the Bishop, stating why he wants to be ordained. The Bishop 
sends the Committee a report on this letter, but ‘not the letter 
itself. (3) The Committee interview the candidate, ask him 
questions, hear him read aloud... At our meetings I think we 
are.as a rule half clergy, half laity. I think the laity are rather 
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the more severe in judgement. If we accept the candidate, we 
have terminal reports of his conduct. One of the Committee 
is told off to look after him and try to see him from time to time. 
Now I cannot help feeling that this is not as thorough as it should 
be, yet it is very hard to see what can be done to improve it. 
We do not desire a competitive or any other sort of examination 
in book-learning. You cannot examine in moral character and 
force. We can but trust testimonials, which are private letters, of 
course; and, trusting them, urge on ourselves and others ¢he 
conscientious duty of telling the truth in such letters. We are 
jealous in one way. We don’t like our candidates to get grants 
from other bodies besides ourselves.. We feel that there should 
be one master only, so as to avoid any conflict of opinion as 
to whether supplies should be stopped or continued. 

Besides helping the boy to get a University training (and in 
some cases school training first), there is also the special train- 
ing at a Theological College or elsewhere to be provided for. 

III. We now pass to the third class, those of what we call humbler 
origin, whose education has to be wholly or almost wholly given 
them. Again, there is no lack of material ; that has now been 
triumphantly proved. But it needs very careful winnowing and 
selection. I am most thankful for what has been said by Father 
Kelly and others against trusting to what seem “evident signs 
of vocation”. I think it was the head of a Theological College 
who ortce said to me—‘ The first thing you have to do is to teach 
men to disbelieve in their vocations.” Time was when the solemn 
question of the Ordinal was treated as an obsolete formula. But 
the opposite danger is upon us to-day. Aman who likes Church 
things, who enjoys teaching in a Sunday School, managing a club, 
who exerts a mildly good influence on others, easily comes to 
believe he has a vocation for Holy Orders. And confident in this 
assured conviction he expects funds to be found for him, Bishops 
and Vicars to compete for him, all sorts of rules about qualifica- 
tions and examinations to be thrown to the winds. These voca- 
tions need severe testing. The uneducated man has not knowledge 
of the world enough to realize how easily a man is deceived about 
himself. It seems to me that where Providence has not opened 
the door in a natural way, where a very considerable effort is 
demanded from the Church to find funds for the man’s training, 
the Church should require that he be a man of exceptional gifts 
of intellect or of strength of character, or still better of both. 

But I wish to hasten on to say that I believe these exceptional 
gifts are to be found in all classes of society, and that we ought to 
provide proper training for those who have them. And the proper 
training is long, costly, and abnormal. At present there are three 
bodies that provide such training—Mirfield, Kelham, Hooton 
Pagnell—all more or less of one school of thought in the Church. 
Among our chief needs to-day at home, I reckon the provision of 
(shall I call it?) a Protestant Mirfield and a “high and dry 
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Kelham. These places all want the boy to join them in his ’teens. 
Some of their leaders would say early in his ’teens. It is to my mind 
essential that these candidates should have a liberal education ; 
should have opportunities of mixing with young men of different 
aims and with other careers before them; and that they should 
aim to be, in the ethical sense of the word, gentlemen. The un- 
gentlemanly faults of self-assertion, quarrelsomeness, inconsiderate- 
ness, and rudeness damage the ministerial usefulness of many, 
whether they were born in well-to-do or in poor homes. And the 
poor desire to have gentlemanly and cultivated clergy. J am not 
sure about the rich; perhaps they despise the parson in any case, 
and there are not so many of them, and they don’t so._much 
matter. It is in the interests of the poor that we must insist that 
our clergy shall be in character gentlemen, whatever they may 
have been in birth. There is another class which contributes 
good candidates for Orders, though not I think very many in 
number. The men, I mean, who have started in some other 
profession, and then decide to take Orders. We all know that the 
Archbishop of York began life as a soldier ; and to-day there are 
similar cases of men wishing to leave their careers as school- 
masters, solicitors, or what not, in order to be ordained. In them 
we can generally count on purity of motive; and therefore it 
seems rather hard to say, as I am going to say, that I do not 
think we ought to look for such, or try to enlist them, or make 
any special provision for them. They should face and overcome 
their difficulties by themselves, with only the aid of personal 
friends. 

I have said nothing about our Missionary Colleges, and I hope 
that the omission will be supplied. It appears to me in my 
ignorance that however desirable as an ideal would be the fusion 
of Missionary and other Theological Colleges, at present it is 
necessary to keep them apart because of the differences both in 
qualification and in curriculum. 

To sum up: I desire to see (1) a greatly improved tone among 
parents as to Ordination, and everywhere a more general sense 
of the responsibility that rests on us all to use life for service rather 
than pleasure; (2) a large development of the means for sub- 
sidizing public school boys who wish to be ordained, but cannot 
go to Oxford or Cambridge without help ; (3) more institutions 
of different schools of thought, which will undertake the training 
of quite poor boys. But I look mainly to the first two means of 
enlisting more recruits for the Ministry as the more important 
and more promising. 

The Rev. A. W. Daviss, Assistant Curate, Bradford Parish 
Church, Chairman of the Summer Conference, 1907-8, of the 
Students’ Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland, and 
Delegate to the Conference of the World’s Student Christian 
Federation at Tokyo in 1907, who was the last selected speaker, 
said: I am well aware that I have not been invited to join in 
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introducing the subject of Recruiting for the Sacred Ministry 
on account of any special knowledge of a subject which has 
long been exercising the thought and study of the Church. My 
only hope of contributing anything of use to the discussion is that 
I may perhaps claim to-represent that class which I have only 
just left, namely, the recruits themselves, and I shall try to 
approach the question, as far as possible, from their point of view. 
If what I say refers primarily to conditions in this country, I shall, 
I hope, be forgiven. 

Ihe need. ‘The number of men ordained in England has fallen 
within twenty years from 800 to about 600, and this at a time 
when the need both in this country and in the Church over the 
seas was never greater. 

The sources of supply have been well divided into three 
classes :— 

1. Those drawn from the Public Schools and Universities, who 
can afford their own education. 

2. Those drawn largely from the same social class, but who 
need some financial assistance. 

3. Those drawn from the great bulk of the population other 
than the labouring class. 

Of these three classes the first is the one from which the 
Ministry has in the past been chiefly recruited, and it is in this 
class that the falling off in numbers has principally occurred. 

The second raises questions of financial support with which 
Tam not competent to deal. 

The third introduces still wider questions of selection, support, 
and education, which again will receive their treatment at other 
hands. 

In this paper I propose to confine myself to the consideration 
of the first two classes, and to the question, ‘“‘ How can more men 
of education and ability be obtained as candidates for the Minis- 
try?” And here we should notice that this question is not by 
any means peculiar to this country or to the Anglican Com- 
munion. Many of the Nonconformist bodies complain of a 
similar shortage, while all agree that there is a real lack of 
a sufficient number of candidates of ability. 

feeasons. Many reasons are given to account for this state 
of things: the growing luxury and materialism of the age, the 
increased number of careers now open to young men of this class, 
the uncertain financial prospect, the unsettlement of faith. No 
doubt these and many other causes have contributed to bring 
about the reduction of numbers, but none of them (unless it be 
the financiél one) can be removed by heroic remedies. Rather, 
they must be regarded as factors which go to determine the 
condition of the problem with which we have to deal. For surely 
we shall not turn from this source of supply in despair without 
probing the matter a little further, ery. 

As we examine the conditions obtaining in the Universities and 
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Colleges, we find that side by side with this falling off in the 
number of candidates for the Ministry there is a marked increase 
of religious interest and enthusiasm. There was probably never 
a time when the Missionary interest in the Universities was so 
strong and so widely spread. The enthusiasm for social service 
is no less real and general. If it be true that luxury and mate- ° 
rialism are more in evidence than formerly, it is no less true that 
there has been a real deepening of personal religion among 
college: students. 

Mr. J. R. Mott, the General Secretary of the World’s Student 
Christian Federation, lecturing on this very subject, and speaking 
after the most careful investigation, extending over the colleges of 
the world, says: “Never have young men been so animated by 
the spirit of service as now. ‘The spirit of sacrifice and service 
for the good of mankind is stronger and more widely prevalent 
than ever before. This is the most encouraging: fact of our 
generation.” 

If this testimony is true, and there are, I think, many in this 
hall who would endorse it, the question at once arises—“ Why, 
then, do not more of these young men offer themselves as candi- 
dates for the Ministry ?” 

May I give the answer in Mr. Mott’s words :— 

“The principal reason,” he says, ‘‘why young men of ability 
are not entering the Ministry in larger numbers, is the lack of 
definite, thorough, earnest, prayerful efforts to influence them to 
devote themselves to this calling.” 

These words are borne out by Bishop Gaul when he says :— 

** Personally—and I speak from some experiencé—I believe that 
hundreds of vocations to special service and devotion, both of 
men and women, are lost yearly, through the subject being 
hardly ever, if ever, mentioned in the pulpit.” And he adds 
that this is particularly true of the Public School and University 
pulpits, under whose influence thousands of the upper classes pass 
every year. 

It would seem, then, that there is reason to consider whether 
the duty of recruiting for the Ministry is undertaken as thoroughly 
as it ought to be, 

Two elements seem to be essential to successful recruiting for 
any service: (1) An attraction in the service itself and the 
removal of any misconceptions about it. (2) An efficient re- 
cruiting machinery. 

(x.) To take the latter point first. 

The Student Volunteer Missionary Union has as jts aim the 
securing of recruits for foreign missionary work. Its source of 
supply is the Colleges and Universities. The students whom 
it tries to influence have already selected their course of study 
and probably also their future career. It has no touch with the 
home life, no influence over the parents, and yet it has come 
to be regarded as one of the most important factors in 
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securing candidates for the Missionary Societies. I think the 
secret, under God, of any success which it has achieved (if, when 
the supply is still so inadequate it is not impossible to use that 
term) lies in the fact that it has specialized upon its particular 
work of recruiting. 

For her wider task of calling out candidates for the Ministry, 
the Church would seem to have far greater opportunities. 

Through the parochial pulpit as well as in pastoral work, the 
parents, who are so often the greatest obstacle, are open to influ- 
ence. Ifthe children of the classes under consideration do not 
generally come under the influence of Sunday School teachers, 
some other agency might surely be found. At schools, both pri- 
vate and public, they are accessible probably as at no other time. 
At confirmation it would seem only natural that the whole ques- 
tion of vocation should be presented ; at the University, oppor- 
tunities offer on every side. 

It follows, that the true recruiting officers are, as Bishop Gaul 
says, “the clergy, teachers, and parents, who, by trained and in- 
terested powers of observation, by silent meditation and prayer, 
are co-operating with the manifold and many coloured movements 
of God’s Spirit.” 

No new machinery, at least in this country, appears to be 
necessary. What is wanted is that the Church should press the 
call through these many avenues by which she touches her chil- 
dren at every portion of their lives. 

(2) Secondly, there must be an attraction in the service itself. 
By this I do not mean attraction in any unworthy sense. We 
have seen that there are already men at our colleges who have 
heard the call to a life of service. Such men want to feel that the 
service which they enter offers them a real sphere of work. They 
do not ask for ease, but for opportunity. Financial prospects may 
weigh with some men—they certainly weigh with many parents— 
but they do not touch the root of the matter. 

Father Kelly writes: “The absence of any clear and inspir- 
ing purpose in the Church, and in consequence the extremely 
unsatisfactory condition of parish work, are ... more weighty 
factors.” 

Another writer says in his paper: ‘‘ Deeper than any of the 
above-mentioned difficulties (1.e. financial hindrances, multipli- 
cation of professions, and educational barriers) and underlying 
the fact that more men do not try to conquer them, lies an 
attitude of mind which leads many a man to shrink from joining 
the ranks of the clergy, and to believe that he could have more 
effective influence for God as a layman.” 

I believe that this attitude is largely due to misconception. It 
is often the result of ignorance of the true conditions of parochial 
life, of the new world of service which is opened to a man at his 
ordination, of the new strength which is given to meet his need ; 
and yet I fear that the attitude which I am trying to describe is 
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not so unreasonable as it may appear, and it is an attitude which 
is not lightly or presumptuously assumed. 

An increasing number of men in our colleges are learning to 
look on the world with the eyes of Christian statesmanship. In 
relation to their fellow-students in college they feel that they have 
a unique opportunity to influence through them, it may be, the 
whole world. They are learning to think and plan and pray for 
the coming of the Kingdom. They find in union with their 
fellow-students of different colleges, nationalities, and denomina- 
tions, a buoyant spirit of hope and enthusiasm which springs 
from the common love and loyalty to Jesus Christ, in whom they 
feel that they are one. But not only do they find this spirit of 
Christian enterprise apparently lacking in a large number of the 
ordination candidates whom they meet, but also they are inclined 
to question whether the average parish will give them scope for 
its expression. Not, I think, that the necessary parochial drudgery 
repels them, but that they have learned to be impatient of 
inefficiency, narrowness of outlook, and sectarian spirit. 

To such men the Ministry will never appeal as a career or a 
profession, but they desire faithfully to serve the Church militant, 
“Tf,” as one of the writers of these papers has said, “‘ the Church’s 
warfare is realized as world-wide against a// sin, a// superstition, 
all ignorance of God, a// moral and spiritual evil of every sort, 
in every land, among every tribe and nation of men, the very 
immensity of the task, its breadth of outlook, will appeal to men 
as a divine call to life-long sacrifice.” 

But it is not only important that the thought of the Ministry 
should be kept before the Church until the sense of vocation 
is developed in the whole body, and that the Church should 
meet with warmest sympathy the aspirations of these men at the 
Universities and Colleges of whom I have spoken. It is also 
very important that a spirit of hope and enthusiasm be fostered 
among the candidates themselves. For it is the spirit which 
is shown by the candidates for the Ministry and by the junior 
clergy, which not only determines the character of the Church in 
the future, but also the readiness of the men immediately behind 
them to offer themselves. 

The promotion of a life of discipline and devotion is the great 
glory of our Theological Colleges. The study of the difficulties 
and achievements of the Church in every age is a safeguard 
against hasty and ill-considered measures of reform; but would 
not the great hopes and ideals which gather around the word 
Catholic gain a richer and fuller meaning if brought into more 
immediate relation to the aspiration and spirit of the present 
day? If the men in our Theological Colleges as well as the 
regular University ordinands could unite from time to time in 
a conference among themselves, or, still better, as they are 
beginning to do, along with the students of other Colleges and 
various denominations, there would grow up among them 
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a greater esprit de corps, a larger charity, a more undiscourageable 
hope, which would not only be full of promise for the Church of 
the future, but would, perhaps, more than any one thing, influence 
the attitude of those men of whom we have been thinking, who 
seem so well fitted for service in the vineyard but who have not 
heard the call. 

The general discussion was opened by the BisHop oF SALISBURY, 
who dealt with the case of those who combined the characteristics 
of two of the three classes mentioned as the proper recruiters— 
those who were in their own persons both clergy and parents. 
The true doctrine of apostolic succession was the duty of the 
clergy to send others into the Ministry as they had been them- 
selves sent. He believed that the call to the clergy was not 
limited at all to the moment of ordination but extended over the 
general ministerial activity ; and it was a very great part indeed of 
the clergy’s duty to send others to take their place in the Ministry, 
and particularly so if they were parents. That should be done not 
under anything like constraint or compulsion, but naturally, to 
induce young men to follow the work which they had seen and 
which had cheered and elevated their fathers. He was often met 
by the complaint from clerical homes that not one of the children 
intended to be ordained. What was the reason of the falling off? 
He thought it was very largely due to the fact that the English- 
man considered his home to be the natural place of grumbling ; 
he came home tired from his work, and the wife’s joy at seeing 
him took the form of checking his enthusiasm and telling him 
he was too tired, and that his merits were not properly recorded 
by the bishop or the archdeacon. Speaking to a large number 
of ladies, he would ask them to give their husbands good 
food and warm welcome, but not too much sympathy. It 
was a very unfortunate thing indeed for a son to see his father 
in a perpetual state of feeling that his work was a bore, and that 
he was glad to have got rid of it for the time. There were other 
families quite different, in one of which he knew of five sons who 
were taking Holy Orders. That was due to a great extent to the 
way in which the question had been presented to the boys in the 
home, perhaps more by the mother than the father. He hoped 
the result of the Congress would be a tendency to oversea work, 
and he believed the clerical homes were the proper nursery for 
the Missions. 


Canon Petit asked and answered the question, How to improve 
the methods of recruiting? For improving recruiting methods he 
believed workers should have a real practical belief in Almighty 
God in connexion with the need of men for the Ministry: a real 
practical belief that the work was indeed God’s work. If it was 
God’s work God had the men somewhere for the doing of it, if 
man would only do his part in bringing them into touch with the 
work for which God had already marked them out. Whatever 
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little temporary difficulties there might be in the way of the Church 
bringing the men into the Ministry, God would overcome those 
difficulties. There was in this country no dearth of men who in 
their hearts desired a part in the Ministry of the Church. In 
every parish the clergy were on the look out for those who were 
moved to join the Christian Church by baptism, and for those 
who came forward for confirmation, and for those who were 
suitable for Sunday School teachers, district visiting, and other 
forms of ministering; and it should also be a regular part of 
every clergyman’s work to be continually looking out for men 
who appeared to have gifts for the Ministry, and to see what 
could be done to pass them on to those who could deal with 
them. In every diocese there should be a small body of clergy 
with special experience, appointed by the bishop himself, for the 
purpose of receiving from the parochial clergy the names and par- 
ticulars of young men in their parishes who wished to enter Holy 
Orders. There were such committees in London and Birmingham 
and other dioceses. Such committees should not be regarded 
as distributors of a Diocesan Fund, but as advisers and helpers 
of the parochial clergy in regard to the spiritual gifts manifested 
by the young men in the various parishes. Home and foreign 
missions must be always bound up together, and it would be 
risky to attempt to recruit men simply for foreign missions or 
home missions, disregarding the existence of the other field. 
The Rev. Cyrit BicKEeRSTETH (Mirfield) said that out of six 
hundred applicants for the Ministry sixty students were now at 
Mirfield, and that seemed to prove conclusively that there was 
really no lack of candidates for ordination, but a great lack of 
machinery for providing them with the education they required. 
He did not dispute that some of the best clergy had been trained 
in a University, but it was a lamentable fact that candidates from 
the public schools and Universities were not coming forward as 
they once did. ‘Twenty-eight years ago a Newcastle scholar at 
Eton brought to an end a series of Newcastle scholars who were 
ordained—eight out of ten were in Holy Orders; but there had not 
been a Newcastle scholar ordained since. It had been suggested 
that one of the remedies was to send preachers to the public 
schools to speak on the subject of Holy Orders ; but that method 
had been tried, and for some years past those who were invited to 
preach at Eton College Chapel had been warned not to allude to 
a certain moral question, to make no allusion to the Duke of 
Wellington and the playing fields, and not to mention ordination 
because the boys were heartily sick of it. He thought it was im- 
portant to talk to boys about ordination at the time of confirmation. 
He had made it his business for some time past to inquire of his 
brother clergy as to when they first thought of ordination, and he 
was surprised to find how many of them shared his own feelings of 
having resolved to follow God’s will at the age of thirteen. When 
dealing with boys from the national schools who had only had an 
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elementary education, thirteen was a critical age when the boy was 
very likely to jump at ordination if suggested to him ; and then it 
might be possible so to shape his course that he would be ready 
at eighteen or nineteen to undergo some proper system of training. 
If not caught at that auspicious moment he would lose the chance 
of study, and in proportion to his real merit would become inter- 
ested in his trade or his business, and the likelihood of his looking 
forward to ordination would disappear. At Mirfield they were 
sometimes reproached with making priests of the lowest of the 
people—God forbid they should do that! but they did protest with 
all their hearts against what the Bishop of Birmingham had called 
“Ca class Ministry with a property qualification,” and they insisted 
that if poor men were to enter the priesthood they must not have 
a poor education. 

The BisHoP OF GRAFTON AND ARMIDALE said that in 
Australia they tried to place an obstacle before the candidates 
who were entering college, because while some were really 
conscientious in the belief that they had a vocation they after- 
wards found out it was a mistake. When young men applied 
to him he went through the general procedure, and instead of 
sending them directly to the Theological College sent them to 
live in a vicarage under some competent and experienced clergy- 
man, to work with him for twelve months. There was a system 
of readers, paid just sufficient to keep themselves, and if they 
lasted as long as twelve months a judgement could be formed 
as to whether they had Ministerial gifts. Not half of those who 
went out as stipendiary readers went into the Theological College, 
because they found, themselves, that they were not fitted for the 
work. He thought it would be good for the Church if men could 
* be found with some training in business methods who could 
bring to bear in their work some knowledge of the things in 
which their energies were engaged. 

The VENERABLE ARCHDEACON DaNIELL (Kingston-on-Thames) 
said there were plenty of good candidates, but not much money. 
There was not much danger of diocesan competition for men, 
but there was a danger of a competition for funds, and he desired 
to see the obtaining of funds for the training of candidates put 
upon the basis of being part of the duty of churchmen in offering 
to God. Examining chaplains had been waiting for the great 
moment that had now come, to see what would be the result 
of the training of the lowest of the people for the work of the 
Ministry. In the last two ordinations men had been coming 
from Kelham, and if manners made the man, if consideration 
for other people, courtesy of bearing, and general respect for 
authority, were good manners, he was bound to say they had 
found those things in a somewhat remarkable way amongst the 
men from Kelham and from Mirfield. He hoped that the 
Church would multiply those institutions, although perhaps not 
with the same kind of outlook as at present. 


— 
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The Ricut Rev. Bishop Tatsot (Central Pennsylvania) said 
that in America there had been a scarcity of men, but on the 
whole that had not been an unmitigated misfortune, because there 
had been an enormous forward movement of laymen through the 
St. Andrew’s Brotherhood and the Y.M.C.A., which in America 
was a powerful organization for the Church. One explanation 
of the falling off had been the unprecedented commercial activity 
in America during the last twenty-five years, which activity had 
not only attracted a number of young men, but had also modified 
the course of studies in the Colleges and Universities. He was 
in favour of allowing the boy to become a young man before he 
made up his mind to consecrate himself to the Ministry of the 
Church. The man in the Church to-day should be bigger than 
his office ; the office was only the means to a greater and nobler 
end. 

The Rev. JAMES BUCHANAN SEATON (Leeds) spoke on behalf of 
the public school and University men, believing that out of that 
class, at any rate for the present, would come the most valuable 
of the candidates. It had been his happiness for the last eight 
years to spend ten days in a camp with a large number of public 
schools’ boys, and he had come to the conclusion they were the 
most splendid material that could be had for the Ministry of the 
Church. _ Young University men were capable of taking an 
extraordinary initiative in religious work. 

The Rev. FREDERICK WEsB (Adelaide) did not think the real 
difficulty had been touched upon that morning. He believed the 
great difficulty in obtaining the right kind of men was a financial 
difficulty, and that a man would not enter the Church because he 
could not see a provision for his wife and his children. With 
better financial arrangements men would not be lacking. Every ~ 
man who had passed through his course at college should be 
adequately provided for so that he might have a living wage on 
equal terms with his college friends who had become doctors and 
lawyers. 

The Rev. HERBERT KELLY (Kelham) said there were two 
practical sides of the matter to keep in view. Whatever belief 
was held on the question of vocation must be equally applicable 
to other businesses. The Ministry was a witness to all other 
businesses and all other ways of life. If the doctrine was held of 
personal vocation by the Holy Spirit towards the Ministry it ought 
to be equally applied to the boy who wanted to go into the army 
or into a bank. He had the most tremendous belief in the fact 
that the Holy Spirit was ruling our lives and guiding us, guiding 
not less the bank manager or the Civil Service commissioner than 
the authorities of the Church. Looking at it from another point 
of view, there was a great tendency to forget that fact in regard to 
the Ministry and to speak of it in a way that was wholly un- 
practical. It had been said that the Holy Spirit picked out, as it 
were, certain boys and piloted them through somehow or other, 
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but he could see so many complications in that idea, and they 
were all of them so twisted, so difficult, and so unreal, that he 
could not take it as a working theory. It seemed to him that the 
Prayer Book had given real guidance in the matter. If one 
looked through the Ordination Service one would see’ how very 
different was the treatment of the word “moving” and the treat- 
ment of the word “calling” ; the Ordinal used them in quite 
different senses. The movement of the Spirit was always that 
which was personal ; the calling was always that which belonged 
to the authority. In other words, the Spirit called or moved the 
boy to offer and gave to the Churches the authority to call. 
Hundreds of boys were sent to Kelham by priests who said, 
‘Will you please find out if he has got a vocation.” Sometimes 
the boy was more or less a hopeless person, and he told him so 
with considerable clearness. When the unsuitable were weeded 
out there were still a far larger number than could be taken, 
According to the theory a certain number of those boys were just 
those whom God had picked out—and he presumed that all the 
rest God had not picked out! He did not know—all that he did 
know was that he could form a pretty shrewd estimate of which 
were the best boys, the most powerful and the strongest. He 
believed that God was choosing out and helping the Church to 
choose out which were the best men. He did not say there were 
no mistakes made, but he thought God helped them to make 
mistakes for the good of their own humanity and many other 
things. 

Mr. A. N. Stacy (of Bathurst, Australia) said that in Australia 
there was plenty of material, needing only to be fired by the Spirit 
of God. When parents were looking out for a vocation for their 
children the last thing they thought of was preparing them for the 
Church. .The environment should be made such that a child 
might be allowed naturally to choose the Ministry as one of the 
vocations to which he might be called. The successful business 
man, looking at it from a financial point of view, thought that if 
he put his son into the Ministry he would be worse off financially 
than in any other vocation in life. It was not reasonable to 
expect men to put their children in that position, and the Church 
should put its house in order and see that after a man had been 
in the Ministry for a certain number of years he should be sure of 
a reasonable income of at least £200 a year. ; 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, said the subject 
had been treated from various points of view, but some points 
stood out very clearly. The discussion had turned chiefly on the 
question of recruiting. What had been said of vocation had 
shown a difference of opinion between two masters of the subject 
and gave a good deal to think over. It had been impossible to 
keep finance out of the discussion, but the financial question was 
not the only one. There was a far deeper responsibility than 
simply collecting funds and rousing the laity to a sense of their 
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duty in that direction: there was the duty not only of selecting 
men but also of developing their vocation, and as to that, much 
might be learned from the discussion. Speaker after speaker had 
stated that there was no lack of material if it could only be got 
at. The problem before the Church was to get at that material 
which existed in as great quality and quantity as ever it did. He 
felt deeply thankful for the testimony that had been given as to 
the experience of Kelham and Mirfield, but he was thankful also 
for the reminder that they ought not to despair of the public 
schools or older Universities supplying their quota of men in the 
future. The appeal had to be made to the men on a high ideal. 
There was far too wide an opinion that the Ministry offered a poor 
career, but it might be the very highest career, and if the high 
standard of ministerial life was put before the schoolboys and 
University men and they were convinced that there was an oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of the highest of their powers, intellectual 
and spiritual, then he believed there would be no lack of men. 


HOLY. ORDERS 


TRAINING—IDEALS—PRESENT DEFECTS— 
POSSIBLE REMEDIES 


By THE DEAN oF ST. PATRICK’S 


The Afternoon Session was devoted to the subject of Holy 
Orders, and dealt with “Training: Ideals, Present Defects, and 
Possible Remedies.” THE BisHop OF GLOUCESTER presided. 


The DEan or St. Patrick’s, Dublin, said: Our subject is “‘ The 
Training of Candidates for Holy Orders.” We are not to discuss 
this afternoon how candidates are to be secured, or how their edu- 
cational expenses are to be met ; we are only to consider methods 
of training, and we are asked to suggest to the Congress, ideals, 
present defects, and possible remedies. It is easy to point out 
defects, but remedies are harder to define, and the ideal is rarely 
attainable. 

What is the ideal training for an aspirant to the Sacred 
Ministry? I daresay that many of us would be content to 
describe it as comprising a University course, with an honours 
degree in theology, or, as an alternative, a year or two of post- 
graduate theological study, the whole to be concluded by a year 
at a Theological College. That is not financially possible for 
many aspirants, but it will bring out points for debate if we 
consider separately the advantages and defects of each part of 
this ideal discipline. 

1. First, as to the advantage of a University career. That is 
to be rated very highly, and not merely or chiefly because of the 
social discipline which residence at a University ensures. A 
liberal University education is worth what it costs, on other 
grounds. ‘There is a real danger in the undertaking of pro- 
fessional studies before the mind is mature, and in premature 
specialization. For any profession it is a bad beginning to 
specialize too early. And the ordinary education of school and 
University lays the foundations broad and deep upon which the 
superstructure of professional knowledge can be most securely 
built. 

Further, the discipline of common life in a University is 
especially valuable for a candidate for the Christian Ministry. A 
priest has to do not only or chiefly with books; he has to do 
with human beings, and it is of the first importance that he 
should be able to enter into the prejudices and habits of thought 
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of other men. I submit, then, that it is desirable that he should 
receive the longer part of his training side by side with men pre- 
paring for lay professions. The ecclesiastical prig is a most 
mischievous person, and clerical priggishness can most readily be 
subdued in youth by the free criticism of lay companions. It is 
foreign to the genius and the temper of Anglican Christianity to 
make a distinction of caste between the young priest and the 
young layman. In the country which I know best, the plan of 
separate education for the young cleric and the young layman has 
had a trial for 100 years. At Maynooth the aspirant for the 
Roman priesthood is throughout his training kept apart. The 
plan has been productive of many mischiefs ; and I should grieve 
to see this system adopted as the ideal among ourselves. To 
confine a man to a narrow circle of associates, who think on 
most subjects as he does, is not likely to stimulate his intellectual 
life. It tends to produce the seminary type of mind, for which 
Anglican Christianity has little affection. 

We shall probably agree, at any rate, that the ordinary Univer- 
sity training is of the utmost importance where it can be had. 
And the advantages of a course of theological study in the free 
atmosphere of a University, where the teachers are—as at Oxford 
or Cambridge—men of eminence as theologians and critics, need 
not be rehearsed. 

2. We have to recognize, however, that this ideal preliminary 
discipline is not within the reach of every one ; and few will claim 
that, in any case, it is adequate, or that the supplemental and 
more direct professional training of a Theological College can be 
safely dispensed with. 

The first and most obvious advantage of the Theological 
College system is the discipline of the devotional life which it 
provides. The advantage of that can hardly be overrated. 
I need not dwell upon this ; none of us doubts it. A year 
at a Theological College immediately before ordination is a great 
privilege indeed. I wish that we could provide something of the 
sort in Ireland. I would venture, however, to urge with all 
respect that the multiplication of small Theological Colleges may 
be by no means an unmixed benefit. Some of the smaller colleges 
are, of course, excellent ; but it might not be to the advantage of 
the future ministers of the Church if each diocese were to set up 
its own college, reflecting the theological sympathies of the 
Diocesan. Such institutions are apt to become narrow, and even 
their devotional life may become infected by a partisan spirit. 
The noble work that is being done by some of the larger colleges 
shows that teaching may be definite, without being narrow or 
obscurantist. I would urge, therefore, at this point the unwisdom 
of multiplying small Theological Colleges. Let us strengthen the 
best that we have, and enlarge their freedom so far as may be ; 
but let us keep their number down. 

3. But—be the Theological College large or small—the next 
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question is, What should it try to teach, apart from the discipline 
of the inner life ? 

(a) I doubt if it is wise to attempt anything like honour courses 
in Biblical Criticism or Philosophical Theology at a Training 
College. Such higher studies are only for the exceptional man, 
and he can best pursue them at the Universities. 

(2) A working knowledge of the New Testament in Greek ; a 
general acquaintance with the Old Testament history, and a more 
detailed knowledge of one or two Old Testament books ; a little 
Church history ; I doubt if more than this can be accomplished 
in ordinary cases, in addition to that training in dogmatic theology 
which, as it seems to me, is the most essential part of the 
intellectual discipline of a Theological College or Clergy School. 
I would lay the chief stress upon this: Creeds, Articles, Prayer 
Book. These ought to be carefully studied, not so much in their 
historical or critical aspects as in their dogmatic aspect. Perhaps 
too much weight has been laid of recent years upon historical and 
critical studies in comparison with dogmatic studies. I am 
speaking only of the average man, not the man who is likely 
to become a Biblical critic or a doctor ecclesiae ; and I believe that, 
in comparison with the training which he would get if he were 
a candidate for the Roman priesthood or the Presbyterian 
ministry, his instruction in dogmatics is often inadequate and 
quite too indefinite to serve him in his future work. I plead then 
for less of history and criticism and more of dogmatics at 
Theological Colleges ; history and criticism will always find their 
natural home at the great seats of learning. 

(c) Can the art of preaching—for, of course, viewed from one 
side it is an art—be cultivated satisfactorily while the aspirant is 
in training? I doubt if much can be done, beyond giving frequent 
opportunities for writing theological essays or academic sermons, 
and requiring them to be read aloud. The powers of extempore 
speech can be tested and improved by practice at a debating 
society. Faults of composition and of delivery may thus be cor- 
rected ; but I do not think that, as a rule, much more can be 
wisely attempted. When a young man is near his ordination as 
deacon, it is of service to give him occasional opportunities of 
preaching at cottage meetings or the like. But I venture to urge 
that it is not always good either for preacher or people to turn 
a young, untrained, undisciplined man loose upon a simple village 
congregation. He is not likely to do them much good, and it is 
bad for him to preach at first except in the presence of some 
elder man who can criticize and give him sympathetic counsel. 
I should like to call attention to the weighty observations upon 
this subject made by the Bishop of Vermont at the end of his 
paper on Zraining for Holy Orders. 

(2) For the same reasons I would deprecate the transference, 
save in very rare cases, of distinctively clerical duties to the 
student. Let him learn something of practical work among the 
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poor by teaching children in Sunday School, or by helping district 
visitors to look after the sick or the needy ; let him serve in the 
choir, let him look after boys’ clubs and the like. But I submit 
—I know it is open to debate—that it is unwise, in most cases, to 
give him the conduct of services or the spiritual oversight of small 
congregations before he is ordained (it may be necessary, in some 
cases, in the Colonies). The time at a Theological College is 
short enough, as a rule; and works of supererogation of this kind 
will not make up for neglect of the intellectual studies to which 
the candidate for orders is specially pledged, and for which he 
may never have another opportunity. 

(ec) We make a mistake from every point of view if we encourage 
the idea that a deacon is completely trained, or that his ordination 
as deacon is the moment of crisis, of transition, from the life of 
subordination to the life of full responsibility. That, of course, is 
all wrong. And—difficult as it is in practice —it is all important 
that the time of the diaconate should be largely spent in learning 
the details of practical rule under the guidance of a sympathetic 
rector. 

In brief—if it is possible to say of a candidate for the diaconate 
that he is fit “‘for his learning and his godly conversation ” to 
undertake the duties of his sacred office, that is all that can be 
expected. The rest he can learn while he is a deacon, and it 
ought to be understood that he must be taught the rest before he 
is ordained priest. 

I have only tried to provide points for debate. I am quite 
aware that many, who have every right to be heard with respect, 
think differently as to some of the matters which I have touched 
upon. But it is better to speak frankly out of one’s own ex- 
perience, in the hope that what is amiss or inadequate will be 
corrected by other speakers. In the effort to be brief, one is apt 
to speak with too little qualification, But I am fully conscious 
that there are other points of view from which this grave matter 
may be approached. 


THE TRAINING OF CANDIDATES FOR 
HOLY ORDERS 


I. Early Training. 


The VENERABLE ARCHDEACON LEFROY (Perth, Western 
Australia) said: The training of the “man of God”—how far 
back must it begin? In earliest childhood, when the child-like 
heart comes fresh from God? Yes, surely, and earlier, far earlier 
still. ‘‘ Before I formed thee in the womb, and before thou 
camest forth, I sanctified thee, and ordained thee a prophet unto 
the nations”—this was the preliminary conviction slowly driven 
into the soul, not of Isaiah and Jeremiah alone, but of prophet 
after prophet in the history of the Chosen People. Until that 
conviction had seized a man, in the old days, he could never 
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really know what it meant to be chosen by God—he could never 
realize, as we say, his full vocation. This belief in pre-natal 
influence, in the primary responsibility of the parents, became 
part of the general religious consciousness of the Jewish nation. 
Jewish fathers were persuaded that they could to some extent 
predetermine, if they would, the destiny of their children. Jewish 
mothers were uplifted with the lofty hope that, if only they were 
equal to the task, they might, any one of them, bring forth some 
great prophet of the Lord, possibly even the Messiah Himself. 
The Immaculate Conception of Jesus of Nazareth by His Virgin 
Mother was the crown and fulfilment of this long and glorious 
expectation. ‘ My soul doth magnify the Lord,” she cried, “for 
He hath regarded His lowly handmaid.” Had her heart’s desire 
been heard and answered? St. Paul was appealing to the corre- 
sponding emotion in the child, when he bade Timothy never to 
forget that his high destiny was not only invoked upon, but posi- 
tively imparted to him, by his mother and his mother’s mother. 
Yes, the training of the “man of God” must begin—or, at 
least, might begin—in the previous generation. That must be 
our starting-point, in thought. God, it is true, can bid any soul 
come to Him, whatever the pre-natal influence, whatever the 
hereditary bias; but we dare not expect this to be His regular 
will and method. As a consequence of this truth, it follows that 
the deep need which now assails the Church in the matter of the 
supply of clergy,-must be made to sound in the first instance as 
one loud insistent call to fathers and mothers, to give the best 
and noblest of their sons to God. When that appeal is made, 
widely and authoritatively—as, I think, it is not yet being made— 
then, I believe, the God-implanted instinct in the parent will be 
as quick to dedicate the child, as the child is quick to dedicate 
himself. . Of course the full answer to such an appeal, addressed 
to parents now, will not be received until this present generation 
has run its course. The Church of to-day must be content to 
labour in this matter, in order that the Church of twenty, thirty, 
or forty years hence may reap the full and later harvest of dedi- 
cated lives. But even now that power of parental influence, 
pre-natal and post-natal, is working in our midst ; has, indeed, 
always been working. -I know at least one living missionary (and 
some of you may know others), who was consciously and deliber- 
ately dedicated to God by his mother before he was born. Yes, 
that power is working always; only in these days it needs tremen- 
dous quickening and extension, to meet our vaster opportunities, 
and to grapple with the fresh developments of the great world-spirit 
and its claims upon the soul’s allegiance. And here I venture to 
add a word of warning against the fatal error of supposing that we 
can increase the number of apostolic labourers by lowering the stan- 
dard of qualification, whether spiritual, intellectual, or social. ‘The 
very reverse is the case. If the Church will only claim the best, 
the richest natures, the highest born, the most gifted—and these 
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in abundance are only waiting to be claimed—then the quantity 
will follow, the supply will look after itself. We need have no 
misgivings on that score. God does not call upon us to create 
vocations. He supplies the world with abundance of them; He 
pours them lavishly into the heart of youth. Our task is only to 
keep some of them from perishing. Any one who has any experi- 
ence of Public School and University life knows that multitudes 
of vocations do perish there, from neglect and atrophy, as well as 
from the positive assaults of evil. Under more favourable condi- 
tions more of these vocations would survive. * 


IT, Later and Special Training. 


Assuming then that this early parental preparation is forth- 
coming, and that the God-given vocation is nurtured and de- 
veloped through childhood, and that the growing boy is brought 
to realize more and more that the general call of God to all 
mankind is a direct, personal, unique, tremendous call to himself, 
and that, without forfeiture of his sense of moral responsibility, 
there is no escape for him from it—what must then the subse- 
quent treatment be? How can the Church assist this general 
work of the Spirit ? 

The answer to this question, surely, is to be found in the study 
of our Lord’s method in the training of His disciples. In that 
method we notice two distinct principles at work. He brought 
these chosen men—the results of many centuries of close training 
in the knowledge and service of God, in Church and in nation— 
under the tremendous influence of His own Personality; He 
brought them also into close and intimate relationship with one 
another. Indeed He formed them in a brotherhood first, and 
then worked upon them in it. 

These observations of our Lord’s method compel us to recog- 
nize that the long and careful spiritual training of the man of 
God should, in all normal cases, be given (1) in a Community 
or Training Institution (2) under the highest personal influence 
available. 


The Training Institutions. 


The ideal, surely, is that every diocese should have a Training 
College of its own, however small, and should regard the main- 
tenance and development of that college as one of its most 
important duties and functions. This was the old method of evan- 
gelization. When the Church was establishing herself in new lands 
and among new races, after the first purely missionary stage had 
been accomplished, her entry upon the second more settled stage 
was always marked by the building of the cathedral and the 
cathedral school szde by side. ‘To quote Wakeman’s History of the 
Church of England : ‘It was through the cathedral school that the 
Church in the old days kept herself supplied with a growing band 
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of clergy and teachers who, under the direction of the bishop, by 
preaching tour and ministerial circuit, either extended the kingdom 
of God among the heathen, or strengthened it by further instructing 
in the faith those who had been already baptized.” Where in the 
Anglican Communion of the present day do we find anything 
like such a systematic plan of advance? But if the old ways 
and methods were effective, why not try to revert to them? It 
is still the first duty of the Church to preserve and develop 
the life that has been given to her, and gne of the most obvious 
means of this self-development is the development of her ordained 
Ministry. Every diocese should therefore seek to have its own 
training institution, just as every clergyman should try and call 
others to his sacred calling, that there may be no gap in the 
ranks when he has passed away. The 20,000 clergy of the Church 
of England should be 20,000 recruiting sergeants. Many a parish 
priest now spends, and rightly spends, infinite pains in securing © 
candidates for confirmation. How many ever follow it up by 
securing a single candidate for Holy Orders or a single missionary 
to go out into the mission field? And which of the two is 
ultimately the most important, the most vital to the Church? 
Likewise many a diocese is exceedingly energetic in starting new 
parishes, and building new churches, but how few comparatively 
throughout the Anglican Communion are making any systematic 
and sustained effort to call and train the “ving agents who shall 
hereafter work those parishes and minister in those churches. 

The establishment of more and better Training Colleges 
throughout the Anglican Communion, especially in all the 
stronger and larger dioceses at home and the more missionary 
dioceses abroad, is one of the most crying needs of the Church 
of the present day, and the Church must ungrudgingly set apart 
her very best men for this supreme work. If the right man can 
be found doing any other less important work, take him away, 
and put him at the head of a Training College. Abroad these 
colleges might be made not only a sort of home and gathering- 
point for the younger clergy, but also regular centres of diocesan 
activity, such as that connected with mission work, home or 
foreign—one of the principal spiritual engines of the diocese. 

Above these smaller diocesan institutions there might be larger 
central colleges, in which a higher standard of teaching and 
training could be maintained. To these central colleges—which 
should, wherever possible, be in connexion with Universities, 
but never overshadowed by them—the most promising students 
from the diocesan colleges might pass by a system of scholarships 
and bursaries. 

Below the diocesan college there should be, in every case 
where possible, a diocesan school for younger lads, say from 
fourteen to seventeen years of age, to act as a feeder to the 
college. Here again I am thinking chiefly of the needs of the 
Church abroad, but the same system might also be followed in 
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many cases at home. Such diocesan schools need not be con- 
fined to boys who definitely intend to seek Holy Orders, but at 
the same time the education given in them should be adapted to 
that special end, and the schools themselves should be much more 
closely attached to the Church than is the average Public School 
or Grammar School either in England or abroad. Some English 
schools, you may say, which have attempted to run on definitely 
“Church” lines, have failed! Yes; but there is religion and 
religion: that schools on the wrong religious lines have failed is 
no reason why schools on the right religious lines should not 
succeed. I don’t despair of Public Schools and Universities. 
They are grand things of their kind: they are splendid recruiting 
grounds, but not good training grounds. In this respect they 
need supplementing by special training institutions, adapted to 
various ages. 

I am bold to acknowledge that here I am actually, and in fact, 
advocating the establishment of Seminaries—graduated Seminaries. 
The very word has, I am aware, a distasteful, if not a positively 
hateful sound in English ears. But I am persuaded that that 
system is what our needs require—though I acknowledge that it 
must be worked on absolutely new Anglican lines, with all the 
breadth, depth, spirituality, manliness, and learning of which 
Anglicanism is capable. 

In these days of vastly extended knowledge and activity, 
a general fitness for everything is a practical fitness for nothing. 
Why should the clergyman be the only man in the world who 
requires no special preparation for his very special and peculiar 
work? On the contrary, it should be laid down as an axiom that 
every candidate for Holy Orders should not only be recognized as 
such for several vears before ordination, but should also undergo, 
during that period, a most special and careful preparation for 
every department of his work. For admission into one of the 
great Orders of the Church of Rome, the previous training is 
arranged to occupy a period of no less than twenty years ; and this 
Order attributes its remarkable success in equal degree to the 
careful selection, the length and thoroughness of the training, and 
the spirit of self-surrender imparted by the long discipline. Even 
_ in Australia the training for the Presbyterian Ministry is said to 
occupy about seven years. How trifling our preparation, or no 
preparation, appears in comparison ! 


The Nature of the Special Training. 


The special training given in these institutions should lie along 
three converging lines : (A) Spiritual, (B) Intellectual, (C) Practical. 
(A.) Spiritual and Devotional Training. This means nothing less 
than the making of the Christian man, the “man of God.” It is 
therefore, as was said above, a matter not of months, but of years. 
The ideal of the “man of God” is plain enough. It stands alive 
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in the Divine Figure of the Gospels; it is sketched by human hands 
in the Pastoral Epistles ; it is a sanctifying presence in our three 
Ordination Services. It is plain enough, but it can only very 
slowly and very hardly be reached. As an aid to the work of 
the Divine Spirit, human personality should be an uplifting, sancti- 
fying, inspiring power in all training institutions. We must have 
the very best men for this most vital work. 
_ (B.) Intellectual Training. This training should.be Christian in 
its aim and point of view from beginning to end. Every depart- 
ment of knowledge can be approached from either the Christian or 
the non-Christian side. In these institutions we must work from 
the Christian religion as the centre, to any distance we like from 
that centre. The manifold developments of knowledge which are 
taking place on every side are so many invitations and calls to the 
Church to seize the opportunity of restoring Divinity to its rightful 
place in the kingdom of learning as the science of sciences. 
Whether we succeed in doing that or not, Christianity by itself is 
still sufficient study for the preacher of the Gospel. Any man who 
has a wide and deep knowledge of the Christian religion, its 
essence and its history, its connexions with human thought on the 
one side and with human society on the other, is, intellectually, 
quite sufficiently equipped for the work of the Ministry ; and to 
gain any degree of this knowledge he must be brought straight to 
the point. Arts courses and the critical study of dead languages 
form, in the case of the majority of men, a very circuitous approach. 
In some cases they form positive barriers which must be torn 
down. Christianity in these days is suffering, not from definite- 
ness and concentration, but from diffusiveness and vagueness. 
True specialization will not be narrowing, but widening, deepening, 
and intensifying. 

(C.) Practical Training. Nothing gives reality to study so much 
as practical work. In our own small college in Perth, Western 
Australia, the students are employed in visiting and in such other 
parochial work as they can fitly discharge. In some parts of the 
foreign field the Training Colleges might take charge of mission 
districts, which arrangement would give the students the needed 
scope. In other cases, they might work under the direction of the 
priests of neighbouring parishes. 


LIT. The Continuation of Training after Ordination. 


The training sketched above should certainly be continued after 
ordination. It is said in England that a man’s first curacy makes 
or mars him for life. Why should not more use be made of the 
diaconate as a time for further training of every kind? . Why 
should not the length of the diaconate be extended to three years,, 
by lowering the age for admission from twenty-three to twenty-one, 
but keeping the age for the priesthood still at twenty-four or over. 
In Australia too many very junior clergy are thrust at once into 

Cc D 
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virtual sole charges, and many of them—all save the exceptionally 
good—suffer thereby. This is a very mistaken policy. To keep 
on rapidly turning out a large number of untrained clergy does not 
permanently forward the work of the Church. The efficiency of 
the existing body of clergy is always the best guarantee for the 
continuance or increase of the supply. Moreover, as we have 
been told, the Church of England need no longer lay upon herself 
the whole task.of keeping religion alive in the nation. Her duty 
is rather to set her own house in thorough order, and so to hold 
up for the denominations a standard of truth and catholicity to 
which they can gradually approach. 

On these grounds far more care might be taken to develop the 
character, capacity, and knowledge of the younger clergy. Why 
should a man’s development be suddenly arrested as soon as he 
enters Holy Orders? In the army there are staff colleges to 
develop the efficiency of the officers. Why should not the 
Church study, if not by institutions, then by some other means, 
to develop the efficiency of her clergy? The fault of the Church 
of England at the present time appears to be that she is occupying 
herself with drilling the rank and file to the neglect of the officers 
of the army. Infinite care is rightly bestowed on the spiritual 
training of confirmees and young communicants. But why is not 
equal care bestowed in every diocese upon the even more im- 
portant continuation training of the junior clergy ? 


' A Suggestion. 

I would venture to throw out a suggestion that more of the 
large, well-organized parishes at home should be made training 
grounds for the clergy, and that parishes and dioceses at home 
should become affiliated to dioceses and mission fields abroad in 
the matter of the interchange of clergy. The large English parish 
might regularly have a place on its staff for an Australian or 
Canadian, and might at the same time have its own representative 
working in the corresponding field abroad. 

In conclusion, I would express my firm conviction that our 
whole system of training wants thorough overhauling, and that 
far-reaching plans should be made, even though it be only possible 
to realize them slowly. The Church of England is habitually so 
absorbed in present difficulties and despairs that she cannot, or 
will not, look ahead. That is zo¢ the character and temper which 
will fit her to bear true witness in the ages to come, and to the 
uttermost parts of the earth. Our whole system of training, in 
my humble opinion, needs thorough overhauling, and I hope 
it will’ get it. 

In the absence of the Rev. J. Imat, of Japan, the following 
communication was read from him by Canon BuLLocK-WEB- 
STER :— 

The Seihgostra Divinity School, in connexion with the S.P.G. in 
Tokyo, consists of five years, exclusive of one year more of a past 
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graduate course, when the graduate will specialize in some depart- 
ment in Theology. The student, to enter the school, is required 
to be a graduate of a middle school, or of any other schools 
recognized by the Minister of Education—such as a normal 
school or a higher technical school. 

The five years’ school course includes Theology, Moral Sciences, 
Comparative Eastern Religions, Hebrew, Greek, and English. The 
students are also taken to work in different places in some 
aggressive Mission work, under the direct supervision of the 
Principal or other officials. 

Lectures are given in the Japanese language, but we use 
standard theological works in English also. It is aimed at 
students being made able to keep up their study in English 
after they graduate. 

The great progress in secular education in Japan, and the fact 
that Christianity has to come to close quarters with Eastern as 
well as Western philosophical thought, which holds a prominent 
place in the minds of the educated class and younger generation, 
make it necessary that Christian workers should be well equipped, 
not only in Bible and theological knowledge but also in Moral 
Science if they mean to be competent workers. 

There is hope in future that there will be those who enter the 
school paying their own expenses, but at present we have to pro- 
vide all the necessary expenses for them. Parents are not willing 
to spend their money on a course which they think to be going 
astray from hopeful prospects and prosperous openings for their 
sons. 

The students live in a hostel with the Principal or his assistant, 
as in a family. The Mattins and Evensong are said in St. 
Andrew’s Church. But house prayer, with devotional fifteen 
minutes’ address at 8:20 a.m., sext at noon, compline at 9.30 p.m., 
are in the hostel chapel. [The hostel and Principal’s house were 
burnt by a fire in the end of January last, and at present the 
hostel is moved into the bishop’s own house. | 

The second year students are taught to read lessons at ser- 
vices. The third year students begin to preach to non-Christian 
audiences under the special supervision of the Principal. After 
fourth year they are given a freer and wider sphere of work, such 
as holding services, visiting, &c., more or less like Catechists. 

There is nothing so important as training workers. It means 
the future building up of the Church and its extension. 

We are not wanting in good, able, young men coming forward 
to be trained, sacrificing many prosperous openings before them ; 
and the harvest fields are crying for more workers. + 

We need a higher school for Divinity most urgently. Till 
we can open a Divinity School, which will invite graduates of 
Universities in Japan to come to listen to lectures, the Church in 
Japan cannot be said to have the necessary provision for her 
responsible but hopeful work in the future. . 

Cc D2 
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~The Rev. E. C. West, Grahamstown, South Africa: I must 
apologize beforehand for the shortcomings of my remarks. I only 
received a telegram last Friday inviting me to speak, and I was 
then, and have been since, travelling about without access to my 

apers. 
; ect a South African diocese, and therefore it will be 
understood that what I say will be said from. the colonial stand- 
point. It is more than thirty years ago that Synods of the Pro- 
vince of South Africa, episcopal and provincial, began to pass 
resolutions to the effect that it was necessary to make provisions 
for the training (within the colony itself) of colonial-born men 
for the Sacred Ministry ; but for various reasons no serious effort 
was made to carry those resolutions into effect until the present 
Bishop of Grahamstown opened St. Paul’s Hostel in 1902, with 
the late Chancellor Espin as its first Warden. Since that date 
candidates have been received from all the dioceses in the Pro- 
vince, except Zululand, St. John’s, and Lebombo, which are all 
practically missionary dioceses, so that the provincial character of 
the institution may be said to be established, although financially 
it depends upon private enterprise: this, of course, ought not to 
be, and will doubtless rectify itself when the financial position of 
South Africa is improved. Before leaving South Africa I was 
privileged to address five meetings on to-day’s subject, three in 
large towns, and two in country dorps, three of which were organ- 
ized by laymen and principally attended by men, at all of which 
resolutions were enthusiastically passed, emphasizing the need of 
encouraging colonial-born men to enter the Ministry, and com- 
mending the claims of St. Paul’s Hostel to colonial churchmen ; 
and at (I think) all of the meetings the hope was expressed that 
I would find an opportunity of telling the Congress that a first, if 
not fhe first, need of the South African Church is a large acces- 
sion to the ranks of the clergy of young colonials thoroughly 
equipped for their work. 

Our. Ideals must necessarily be the same all over the world. 
We must aim at producing Cfristlike men. Christlikeness, as 
I conceive of it, involves three things, which must all be borne 
in mind in the training of the Clergy: for the Christ was (r) 
God; (2) Man; (3) the perfect ‘Avaxovos. Hence the training 
must. be in (1) Godliness ; (2) Manliness; (3) Service. 

(1.) Godliness. The training must be of such a nature as will 
lead to a more real conversion, for it will never do to take it 
for granted that a man is truly converted because he enters 
a Theological College: it must, further, be of such a nature as to 
provide a real test of vocation, for it not seldom happens that 
a man.has not very deeply considered the question of vocation. 
It must be long enough to enable a man to become really versed 
in prayer, meditation, spiritual communion with God ; and, before 
being ordained, the student must have learned, not only with 
head knowledge but by heart knowledge, the reality and the 
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supreme importance of sacramental grace. 'When he goes forth 
to “feed the flock” he must know by personal experience what 
that forgiveness means which he will be commissioned to pro- 
claim to others in Christ’s name ; and he must be able to preach 
with conviction that the Sacrament of “the Supper of the Lord” 
is “necessary to salvation”, and that Christians should look upon 
it as their “dazZy” (not weekly or monthly) “bread.” All this 
takes time, and there are two things which militate against 
thoroughness : (a) One is the mingling of the “ general” education 
with the special training ; () the other is the tendency to hurry 
over the time of special training, so that it becomes little more 
than “cram.” The scheme which I hope to see carried. through 
for the South African clergy is something as follows: That the 
Church should provide a resting-place for young colonials for 
three or four years after they have matriculated, while they are 
reading for the Cape B.A. at the Rhodes’ University College in 
Grahamstown, and that when they have taken their B.A. they 
shall receive their special training for Holy Orders at St. Paul’s 
Hostel. I am not quite clear in my own mind as to whether 
they ought to live zz St. Paul’s Hostel while they are -under- 
graduates, or whether it would be better for them to be in 
a separate Hostel. I hope to get advice on that subject from 
some of my brethren during the Congress. So much for the 
training in godliness. The second thing which we desiderate is : 

(2.) Manliness : by which I mean that, as the Christ was Man- 
at-his-best, so the Priest should be the best, as man, of which he, 
as man, is capable. If the sense of vocation comes early in life, 
let his intellectual powers be given ample play. I cannot help 
thinking that a great many men would have made far better 
Priests, if their Bishops had insisted on their taking a degree 
before beginning their immediate preparation for Holy Orders, 
and I would say (in most cases) let that degree be in anything 
rather than theology, only let it be followed by ample time for 
the sfecial training. In South Africa, at any rate, the expenses 
incurred in reading for a degree are not great. I am anxious to 
emphasize the need of thorough intellectual equipment—the 
parson ought to be at least as well up in “‘letters” as the doctor 
or the lawyer—at the same time I cordially agree with the 
Archdeacon of Birmingham, when he says, “In many countries 
knowledge of the world and its affairs is more important than 
scholarship.” Many men have proved their general fitness by 
other tests than that of the University examination room, and 
I know that several of the South African bishops will bear out 
my statement that the army, the Johannesburg mines, school- 
mastering in an up-country school, have proved an excellent 
training preparatory to that of the Theological College. We 
want the men at their best, physically (all my students have to 
dig in the garden), mentally, and spiritually. 

(3.). The third requirement is Service. Christ preferred the word 
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Svaxovety’ by which to. describe His life among men: and the 
Priest (and Bishop too) must be always 6 dudxovos. Therefore 
the training of the Priest ought to be of such a nature that the 
student learns by living a College or community life to think 
much of others and little of himself. He must acquire the spirit 
of sacrifice by which he will go where God calls him—and that 
without in any way priding himself that he has made a sacrifice. 
Iam not sure that we English-trained clergy have yet sufficiently 
learned that lesson. There is still a tendency to regard a man as 
making an extraordinary sacrifice if he goes and works abroad, 
whereas, if the spirit of self-oblation were real, he would go as 
naturally to the Esquimaux or the South Sea islanders as he 
would to work in the next county. 

I have confined my remarks on the training of the clergy, up 
to the present, to the training of the Colonial clergy. We, in 
South Africa, have been engaged in the work for so short a time 
that one cannot very well speak of defects in particular. But I 
have instructions to speak of defects, and therefore I must try,,with 
all humility, to speak, from the Colonial point of view, of what 
appear to be defects in the training of those who are sent to us 
from England. I trust I may not give offence, but this Congress 
will fail hopelessly if we may not be frank. 

First.—There seems to be an unwillingness on the part of 
English graduates to be missionaries to the natives: they will 
come apparently for work among the white folk, but they seem 
content to leave to their brethren from the Missionary Colleges 
the privilege of tackling the native work: is it possible that our 
Colleges for graduates don’t teach men to endure hardness, or 
that the men from those Colleges shirk the effort of learning 
a troublesome language? 

Secondly.—With no desire to criticize the motives of individuals 
among my brethren, I fear that it must be said that a certain 
proportion of our clergy never put both feet in the Colony. Just 
to have “ worked abroad” seems to satisfy their consciences, and 
then they are home again. If lectures were given upon very 
modern Church History and Ecclesiastical Geography, would it 
not be possible to get men to consider it the most natural thing 
in the world for “a Priest in the Church of God” to go abroad 
and stay there? 

Thirdly.—And here I come to a matter which must be handled 
with great delicacy—I cannot help feeling that the whole question 
of the training given in what are technically called ‘“ Missionary 
Colleges” needs to be prayerfully reconsidered. There can be 
little doubt that the men who now enter those Colleges are, 
generally speaking, men very different in education and social 
standing from the earliest students of such Colleges. It is for 
obvious reasons very difficult to speak on this point: there are 
many very good men among those who recently, as well as those 
who in earlier days have come from those institutions, but I do 
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not think that they have’ gained all that they might have gained. 
from their Colleges. It must be borne in mind that it is (if I may 
be pardoned the use of the word) something of a speculation for 
a Colonial Bishop to ordain a young man who has lived all his 
life and received his training thousands of miles from the scene of 
his future work, and the risk is all the greater where ordination 
brings with it a rise in the social scale. Life in the Colonies is 
very different from life in England, and it seems almost impossible 
to realize this from a distance. It must also be remembered that * 
the Colonial Churches are all busy making provision for the 
training of their own clergy, and if the Colonial Theological 
Colleges do their work well, the Bishops will probably prefer 
to have their ordinands trained in the Colonies. At the same 
time there is need of all the men who offer: the question is, Are 
we facing in a statesmanlike way the question of their training ? 
Now, I am inclined to think that there is a great temptation to 
“cram” in order to meet the requirements of the Central 
Examination which these students have to pass. I have myself 
seen a printed pamphlet, drawn up several years ago by the then, 
Warden of one of the Missionary Colleges, containing what must 
be called “cram” notes by the Warden on each of the subjects 
for examination, followed by any number of possible examination 
questions on each subject. From conversations I have had with 
several men I have learned that, despite the efforts of the staff, 
the men almost all are haunted with the nightmare of examina- 
tions to the great hindrance of their spiritual preparation and 
even of their intellectual progress. Is it too much to hope that 
the Church will adopt a statesmanlike policy and enable these 
Colleges, which have done such splendid work in the past, to 
adapt themselves to the circumstances of another age? If I may 
express a personal opinion, I venture to think that Kelham 
College is on the way to finding a solution of the problem. 
I should like to see several of our Home Missionary Colleges 
affiliated to one of the Universities.(possibly one of the new 
Universities might help us here), and enabled to provide for 
their students : 
(a) a thorough Arts course ; 
(8) some training in the spiritual life. 

This course should be three or four years, and then the 
students should be drafted into one of the Theological Colleges 
for graduates, or (if they are going to work in the Colonies) let 
them be sent for their sfecia/ traifing into the country where 
they are to work; in the latter case the Bishop could either. 
accept a man at once as a candidate for Ordination, and send 
him for a two or three years’ course in Theology and for the more 
special preparation for the Ministry, or (if he thought it better) he 
could further test the man’s vocation and fitness for hfe and work 
in that particular diocese by requiring him (as several of the 
South African Bishops have lately required men te do) to work 
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as a catechist or lay reader or evangelist before beginning his 
course at the Theological College. 

I know that my suggestion—to alter fundamentally the 
character of some of our Missionary Colleges—is a radical one, 
and I know that it will be criticized on economic grounds : it will 
be expensive. But I do not consider that in spiritual matters it 
is a sound policy to say “ How much money have we? let us buy 

the best we can with it.” Faith says rather “What is the best 

we can offer to God? Let us decide that first, and then ask for the 
money to get it.” We want solid oak and not veneer, and we 
must be prepared to pay for it. The kind of men wanted for 
work such as that in South Africa, whether among those of 
European blood or among the black races, is men of the greatest 
possible culture, who: combine deep spirituality with a readiness 
and ability to “rough it”. Culture is perhaps even more necessary 
in working among the natives than among our European brethren. 
And it is surely the duty of all of us who,are engaged in the 
training of the clergy of the future to examine from time to time 
our machinery, and to make sure that it is up-to-date. I trust 
that what I have said, which has been said with a deep sense of 
responsibility, and after prayerful consideration, will not be con- 
strued into an attack upon the Missionary Colleges, which it is 
certainly not meant to be. I was invited to speak upon what 
I considered to be present defects in the training of the clergy, 
and I have tried humbly and faithfully to do so from the point 
of view of one particular Colonial Church for the good of the 
Church at large. 

The Rev. H. H. Ke tty said: First the inadequate training 
of the clergy, secondly the unsatisfactory position of the Church 
in modern times—we have to face the connexion between 
these two. 

That every candidate shall have a University training followed 
by a Theological course is the common ideal and the obvious 
remedy. We have been forced with great reluctance to the 
conviction that this system:is in fact the cause of both evils. 

By education we mean a training of faculties. It consists 
in bringing everything, finally oneself, into relation with something 
greater and more universal. The training of the boy is mainly 
a widening of experience, a learning of facts ; his best power is 
memory. Of that I say nothing further, but the training of the 
man Is an education in reflection, in the habit of thoughtfulness, 
by which we pass from particttlars to universals, from facts to laws, 
from details to principles. 

Merely as religious men we believe that the universe is that 
which God rules, in which He manifests Himself. Its laws are the 
operations of His will. 

In regard to our study, since the laws remain constant, that 
belief only affects us by way of reverence, but in our use of them 
we see that they have a purpose, which is only to be learnt in 
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God Himself. To harmonize ourselves with that, we must know 
Him. The history of all heathen religions is an exemplification 
of the principle that God who transcends nature cannot be known 
by any induction or development of thought from nature, but 
only by the revelation of Himself. The human mind hungers 
for unity and similarity, but God teaches us in life by means 
of difference. To fix a point you must have the intersection of 
co-ordinates, and to plot a course safely you must be able to 
check your direction by calculations from different bases ; so God 
has given us in life two guiding principles, the induction from 
a wise study of common or natural experience, and deduction 
from the revelation of Himself in Christ. It is not easy to make 
them concur, but both are His, both are given us to be a check 
upon error, a help to the understanding of one another. 

These two correspond to the two callings of the priest and the 
layman. The latter is by God’s immemorial ordinance concerned 
in life always first with things, in all their multiplicity and variety, 
next with the laws by which they are governed. And all this God 
has devised for him that he may at last learn to worship God in 
whose hands they are. As the Athanasian Creed teaches, “This 
is the faith that we worship,” and this worship is salvation. The 
priest is by Christ’s appointment the minister and witness first. of 
the Incarnation, by which faith in God as known and real is alone 
made possible for all men. 

What then are the relations between the two? From the end 
of the fourth century we have gone ona theory of spheres. The 
layman’s side was concerned with material things, the affairs 
of this life. Religion was concerned with the soul, its dealing 
with God, its eternal future. Thence followed the strife between 
the two for dominance. That is now an impossible position. 
The modern tendency is to assert that there is no difference, and 
that there is but one all-sufficient sphere. We clergy do not 
acquiesce in it, but neither do we know how to contradict it. We 
do not know quite where we stand. 

The truth seems to me, as I have implied. It is not a question 
of spheres, but of relative order or direction of thought. To the 
layman the actual facts are primary. He must work from them. 
To the priest, those actual concerns are the ultimate applications. 
Surely the laity are right in saying that the priest ought to be 
interested in all in which they are interested ; what he teaches 
must have an application to it. And they are right in feeling— 
unfortunately, they do not say it equally clearly—that yet he ought 
not to be interested in it merely as one of themselves. If he were, 
he could not help them ; his influence would become interference. 
His proper business is not with what men do, but rather with 
what they think or purpose. His therefore is the unity of the 
whole life ; for as they are trying to follow the convergence of its 
lines from many points, he goes to meet them as they diverge 
from one. The civil engineer builds a bridge by his knowledge 
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of stresses and materials. The railway engineer directed it in 
harmony with the lie of districts. The statesman planned the 
line for the union of peoples and provinces. All those are their 
responsibilities ; of absorbing interest to them. What can the 
priest do here? It is his to show to the one how God has given 
the strength of steel for the service of man, and how He has 
so made all peoples as to have need and help one of another. 
He speaks of love and of the triumph of love over the uses of 
the world. 

This, then, is our problem. Here is a Creed. It speaks of 
God’s revelation of Himself to man. Here on the other side 
are the numberless problems of life’s activities: banking and 
commerce, industry and farming, law and politics, art and science, 
literature and language. That Creed is somehow a solution, 
a harmonizing, of them all. Do you understand enough either 
of the Creed or of them to show how? If you do, you can do 
your work as a priest ; if you do not, you cannot. The plain fact 
is, that we clergy are desperately anxious to do it, and we do not 
know how. Primarily, because if we were taught it at all, we were 
taught itas laymen. We took our degrees as they did in language, 
or history, or science. Then we tried to put on the top of it some 
theology, as. our special science, akin to law or medicine. This 
is totally impossible. Every science we can study is essentially 
one science, although it has connexions with others. But 
theology is not a science, but a co-ordination of all sciences in 
relation to that point at which they all meet, and it sucks them 
all into its view. 

The difference between these two ways of looking at things is 
so great that a man who has learnt the one may learn to under- 
stand the other, may learn a great deal from it, but he will never 
learn to do it himself naturally. The Roman Seminary trains 
men in theology, but they understand that theology as the the- 
ology of a sphere, a dominant sphere. The English University 
man is first educated as a layman and then taught theology. 
That too is of necessity the theology of a sphere. It is impossible 
that it should be anything else. ‘The Graduate Colleges believe 
they could teach men theology properly if they had two years. 
I very much doubt it. I have tried very hard to get such men to 
give two years, and in fact they, and especially the abler men, 
will not do it. They will not begin all over again. And the 
results are almost entirely the same as on the Roman system. 
The English laity complain that while the clergy—I speak 
especially of the younger clergy—are excellent fellows in them- 
selves, the moment they get on their own subject they are unreal, 
affected, unnatural, often dogmatic and arrogant. They become 
Seminarist. The laity quite naturally object, and equally naturally 
put it down to theology. 

Now every Church question is fundamentally a lay question. 
The laity know well enough when things are wrong, but being lay 
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and not expert it does not follow that they know what is wrong ; 
and they sometimes confuse this subject by bringing up one 
complaint at a time, forgetting that they have two. They com: 
plain of us being professional, but with equal bitterness of our 
being unprofessional ; and I believe we feel that both charges are 
true. We alternate them, we compromise them. It comes most 
natural to us to be genial Christian laymen. But while beginning 
our conversations and our visits in that way, we know we ought 
to be priests. But, unfortunately, we do not really know enough 
of what it means. We all of us know Homoousion, and a few 
of us have got up to Chalcedon ; but as we do not understand 
either well enough to show what they have to do with banking or 
garden cities, we have to fall back on a few limp observations 
about morals, the Sunday School treat, and going to Church. 

Really, we must face this out. Is Revelation part of the 
development of natural knowledge? Is the theology of the 
Revelation, therefore, one of the sciences, having its own sphere? 
Is the priesthood one of the professions? Is the priest simply 
a pious layman? ‘The answer to each question will be the same. 
Many say it should be—yes. Most of us are convinced the 
answer should be—no. There is a great difference, though we 
are not clear what it is. My reply is, that the two things are 
alternatives, but that they are complementary. No man can 
work habitually up both lines, but each has a great deal to learn 
from thé man who is engaged on the other line, who works from 
the other direction. If you will teach us clergy a theology which 
is a science of life, and not merely a science of religious matters, 
we shall be able to take our proper place as priests in all the 
interests of life, without being afraid of getting lost or being 
obliged to turn “clerical”. And there is no other way of doing it. 

But the Universities do not teach this theology for two reasons. 
They are places for the study of arts, for a scientific education, 
such as I have described. First, then, I repeat, the things are so 
different that after having once formed his mind on that line, 
it will take a man from twenty to thirty years of priestly life, study, 
and thought before he can unlearn it, and make his mind anew, 
and hardly one in a thousand will ever do it at all. Why, then, do 
not the Universities recast their course, and give us a true and 
complete course of theology over and against the other scientific 
courses? I have asked that question repeatedly. The Professors 
have replied that it could not be done there. They could only 
give the materials of theology. For my own part I have resented 
that answer, cavilled at it. In the end I have come to see that it 
was inevitable. The two things are so different that they cannot 
‘be taught in the same place. 

The result is not only that our clergy are not taught theology, 
but we have none to teach them. We have forgotten even what 
such a thing is like. A few of the ablest think they see their 
way, but they stand isolated, each with a few followers. There is 
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no body of effective opinion, capable of assimilating and criticizing 
their work independently. The mass of us are helpless. We are 
fairly satisfied with our best ordinands, of the “thoroughly good 
sort, you know”, because we have never seen or dreamt of a 
different type. Then we wonder why the Church somehow fails 
to make headway. And all that must and will continue until we 
take our ordinands apart, and build up by ourselves and in them 
that conception of a whole universe in its relation to God’s will. 

To this there are two objections. First, in regard to the 
candidates themselves, ‘that isolation means a narrow profes- 
sional spirit.” Of course it will, if you are going to teach that 
narrow professional theology which is all that we are teaching 
or can teach now with such deplorable results. I am urging 
a way in which it can be got rid of. But the theology for which 
I am contending is a theology of the unity of life as a whole, and 
from that you will get men of a breadth and liberality of mind such 
as we have never yet got. 

The second objection is on the side of the harm done to the 
Universities by withdrawing so many devout and earnest men from 
them. I must point out that this question has two sides. It is 
one of the most deplorable results of our present system that as we 
have trained and regarded our clergy as merely devout laymen, so 
we regard our devout laymen as if they were, or ought to be, 
clergy. The great mass of public schools are Church schools. If 
they cannot turn out a sufficient number of genuine lay students 
to maintain Church and Christian influence in a lay University, 
it is a very excellent reason for reforming, not maintaining, our 
system. In street and workshop and country road and places of 
learning, it is the business of lay Church people to show Christ 
crucified. Certainly, you want good Christian students at the 
University, but that has nothing specifically to do with ordinands. 
If, however, we accept the priesthood as representing another com- 
plementary and most valuable outlook in the world, is it not 
a great gain to the youth of England that that point of view 
should be represented among them? Certainly ; but how can it 
be represented by boys fresh from school who have never learnt it ? 
Poor dear children, what do we expect? What you will get is 
clear enough. First, you will make it impossible that they should 
ever learn it. Secondly, you will create a sense in all other 
students that the ideal parson is a “thoroughly good sort, who 
could pull an oar with any one—and pious”; and that the normal 
parson was a very ‘well-meaning chap, very quiet, you know—and 
ney These results I know we shall get, because we are getting 
them. 

I should not, however, propose to make the separation absolute. 
I urge that the clergy ought to be educated first in their own place, 
and in their own point of view. When they have learnt it, learnt 
to understand, the average man can go to his parish. He will 
get the rest of his education there. The clever men, of marked 
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intellectual ability, ought to go to a University to specialize in 
some one art, such as history or philosophy. This is of course 
quite different to the last. Such men of course go with a clear 
idea of what they want to learn. They understand also their own 
position, and what it has to give. So far as the other students are 
concerned, you can produce something of the same results by 
having Church Hostels at the Universities. You can keep your 
men together. You are not trying to guide and to help a river by 
chucking corks into it. But, so far as your own men are con- 
cerned, the question of studies remains as before. You are giving 
them a lay education. 

I want it to be understood that we did not form these theories 
as theories. When we started, we assumed that the University 
system was of course the best. We began only with the idea that 
we were doing the best we could ; next, that it was the best for 
men beginning so late in life. But in time the course had upon 
us exactly the effect described. We had begun to make a theo- 
logy. Step by step it drew into itself politics, metaphysics, logic, 
history of religions, biology, evolution, physics, ethics. Presently 
we were forced in various ways to consider the reason of the 
curious difference of mental attitude shown by our men in con- 
trast even with the best University men. 

We are here to discuss principles and methods, not to advertise 
institutions, but I must say something of actual facts. We have 
done far less than we might if we had not not been so under- 
staffed that the mere lecturing and administration have been 
disproportionately heavy ; yet the results have been as surprising 
to us as to others. Most of our men began to scrabble at Latin 
and Greek for the first time somewhere between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-two. An examining chaplain remarked that 
they were the best educated men he ever came across. One who 
had examined several successive batches says: “ The system pro- 
duces from quite ordinary men the kind of work we at Oxford 
expect and get only from high honour men.” They speak of the 
education, but you will remember, these men have spent the bulk 
of their time in considering the problem of the world in the light 
of God’s revelation. - Broad-minded, keenly interested, ready- 
witted, cheery and amusing, the deep sense of a priestly calling, 
of the God-ward side of everything, is wrought in every tissue of 
their mind; a present consciousness in every game and jest, in 
labour, and study, as well as prayer ; the inspiration of the whole 
discipline of duty in which their whole life has been passed. _ 

In England, in America, in the Colonies, in Native Missions 
abroad, our Theological College system is too often only the 
theological part of the University system with the education left 
out. That University education is an exceedingly difficult and 
expensive element to supply. We have believed that the educa- 
tion could be supplied without it. I have given reasons for our 
conviction now that it can be much better supplied. 
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The Rev. WALTER HowarD FRERE, Mirfield, said; At Mirfield 
they were very often blocked by financial considerations and by 
something which was perhaps less easy to get rid of, namely, the 
question of the date at which the vocation of a candidate for the 
Ministry became explicit, because on that depended the amount 
of time which could be allotted to the training. Some men had 
their vocation perfectly explicit and clear at a very early age 
indeed, but others at a much later age, and therefore various 
systems were needed, full systems and partial systems, but no. 
system that did not give at least three years’ training. He thought 
there were two serious defects: in the first place the Church at 
large did not seriously believe in training, and in the next place 
the work at present was only experimental. One experiment had 
at least justified itself, that of the Theological College subsequent 
to an Oxford and Cambridge course. He should like to hear 
from some of the American brethren their experiences on the 
matter. The only remedy he could see was enthusiasm and 
venturesomeness. 

The Rev. Dr. W. E. CuHapwick, Northampton, said that 
Archdeacon Lefroy had asked the question How far back training 
for the: Ministry should go? and he would ask, How long after men 
had taken Orders should their training proceed? A great deal 
more care needed to be exercised by the Church to see that 
during the first few years of work the great deal that had been 
done in the early part of their training did not become inoperative. 
One of the most important things at the present time was to 
devise some means whereby what had been done in the previous 
five or six years was not to a great extent lost in the first year 
of their actual ministerial work. In the Wesleyan body, after 
a man went out into actual work as a minister, at the end of each 
of the first four years he had to pass an examination. <A great 
many people might revolt against it in the Church, but he 
believed it would be an extremely valuable thing if some such 
means could be devised. 

The Rev. W. D. Tuomas, Washington, said that the great 
cry of America was for spiritual leadership. An absolute essential 
in the ministry of the Saviour who died for men was love for 
souls, and the person who stood as the representative of the 
Master who went about dealing with souls should certainly know 
how to help the soul in trouble. It should never be forgotten 
how God could fashion the most marvellous results out of the 
poorest tools, and therefore the Church must not fall into the 
‘error of saying that only such and such men could be useful 
in the spread of the gospel. Any man who had an intense love 
for souls could be used by the bishops, and in America they did 
use him to the honour and glory of God. 

The Ricut Rev. W. W. Wess, Bishop of Milwaukee, U.S.A., 
who was for twelve years Warden of Nashoda House, said 
that 50 per cent. of the men who came there were men who 
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felt they had had a vocation late in life) men who had 
been in business or some profession. The problem was how 
to prepare them. There was a five year course, two years 
in Latin and Greek and three years in theology, and some of 
the very best men working in his diocese were men late in life 
who had decided to study for Orders and had taken that five 
year course. The first thing seemed to him to be the question 
of spirituality ; second, the question of intellectuality ; and the 
third common sense; and he was inclined to think that unless 
a man had common sense his spirituality was of very little use. 
They emphasized the spiritual life in Nashoda; there was daily 
celebration and daily meditation. It was sometimes said that 
Hebrew was a good test of a man’s vocation; but it seemed to 
him it was a far better test if a man would get up at half-past six 
o’clock in the morning day after day and go to Holy Com- 
munion. 

The BisHop or SALisBuRY considered that the scheme out- 
lined by the Dean of St. Patrick’s and mentioned by Mr. Frere 
seemed the best: to begin with the University course and end 
with the theological study. He did not understand Father 
Kelly’s philosophy of the subject, and he hoped he would print 
his paper 7” extenso so that it could be read properly. He was 
very thankful that both Father Kelly and the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
seemed to regard the University as a place in which some time 
or other the theological student should find himself. What he 
had long dreamt of, and he was afraid he should never see, was 
a Theological College, entirely distinct from party association, 
established at Oxford or Cambridge—a college where the very 
best of the foreign missionaries could find a home, a place 
of learning, and a place of spiritual refreshment. He hoped 
some of the younger men would think over that, and devote 
some part of the money that would be ready to hand to 
University training of the best theological students from the 
Missionary Colleges, or from colleges like Mirfield and Kelham, 
at one of the older Universities. 

The Rey. Dr. Hayes, New York, described the seminary in 
New York which had a hundred and twenty students, eighty per 
cent. of whom were men with University or college degrees. It 
was the experience there that the men who had the advantage of 
a college education before they came to the seminary were dis- 
tinctly better able to work with more profit than those who had 
lacked the previous mental training which a college gave. The 
devotional life of the seminary was strongly emphasized and the 
different branches of theological learning were carefully sub- 
divided. The endeavour was to give to the men a comprehensive 
knowledge of the different branches of the study of the Scriptures 
and of the history of the Church, the defence of Church principles, 
and preparation of sermons, and how in his dealings with indi- 
viduals and in his endeavours to help his people he might apply 
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the principles gathered from the study of Scripture and the faith 
of the Church. 

The Rev. Dr. ANDREW Gray, Springfield, said that in the 
early years of his life in the Diocese of Massachusetts they were at 
no loss whatever for priests and deacons, but in the last few years 
in the Diocese of Springfield in Illinois there had been considerable 
difficulties. _Now there was a Theological Seminary in Chicago 
which supplied a certain number of men, but he still had to cover 
the sixty counties in his diocese with only thirty-one or thirty-two 

riests. 

The CHairMaN thought that one thing that would be impressed 
upon the meeting was that the time of experiment had not yet 
passed, but there was ground for thankfulness that the Church was 
seriously turning its attention to the great problem of the training 
of her clergy. It was only now that the subject was beginning to 
take its proper place amongst the great problems that lay before 
the Church. He thought it had to be confessed with shame that 
America and the Colonies in that matter were in front of Great 
Britain. With regard to training, he wished to say emphatically 
that it was not the Church’s ideal that a man’s whole training for 
Holy Orders should be crammed into one year at a Theological 
College after he had taken his degree. It put far too great a 
burden upon the college. They wanted the men for more than 
a year, and’ there must be a lengthening of the time of training 
after the University course was complete. ‘The matter rested very 
largely in the hands of the parents and the laity, and also with the 
bishops who had to make the demand, and if they made the 
demand he believed it would be met. He believed that if the 
English Episcopate could only be united in the matter and insist 
upon a two years’ course at a Theological College on the part of 
graduates the means would be found somehow and the men would 
be only too ready to take up the work. When men first came to 
a Theological College the first idea was to be ordained as soon 
as possible, but after being there a fortnight they felt that 
it would be a long time before they could be ready and would be 
thankful for a two years’ course. 


EnyY  NINISPRY 


Horzorn Town Hay. Wepnespay Morninc, JUNE 17 


The BisHop or GLOUCESTER presided over a meeting called 
to consider the subject of Lay Ministry. The morning session 
was devoted to a consideration of ‘‘ The Priesthood of the Laity” 
through (1) Baptism: its Moral Claim and its Due Administra- 
tion ; (2) Confirmation: the Layman’s Ordination. 


The BisHop oF STEPNEY, in opening, said: It was plain that 
the place of the Church in human society depended upon how 
far every member of the Church realized that he was called to 
witness in every order of society to his Master. The place of 
the Church in human thought depended upon how far every 
member of the Church felt that his membership involved the 
duty of thought and study. The place of the Church in the 
wider mission field depended upon how far every member of 
the Church regarded himself as by obligation a missionary. As 
the object of the Congress was to listen to what the Spirit was 
saying to the Church, there could surely be no manner of doubt 
that one voice of the Spirit, most clear and most emphatic, was 
the call to the Church to revive, restore, and reassert the truth of 
the ministry of the laity. When he spoke of the ministry of the 
laity he was not thinking primarily of those special ministries in 
which the layman might assist the clergy, but of that normal ministry 
which belonged to the layman by virtue of his membership in the 
Body of Christ. It was not without a very deep significance that the 
title of the section was the “Church’s Ministry”, and that a very 
real and important place was given to the recognition that in that 
ministry the laity were directly and vitally concerned. It was 
theirs, and it was for them to rise and realize it. With regard to 
the subject of the morning, it would tend to greater clearness of 
thought if it were described as “The Priesthood of the Body of 
Christ”, because it was in the priesthood of the Body that 
both clergy and laity fulfilled the priesthood they possessed. It 
was in the Body that the Spirit of Christ dwelt and worked. 
He thought every one would agree that the real remedy to what- 
ever was dangerous in what was called Sacerdotalism was not so 
much to depreciate the priesthood of the clergy as to elevate and 
dignify the priesthood of the Body. The priesthood of the Body 
was in a very special sense ministerial. The Body in which 
Christ dwelt was primarily the servant of humanity in the name 
of God. The clergy were the chief ministers, and he need not 
say that if the clergy were only to ponder what was really meant 
in the phrase “the chief minister” an enormous change would 
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come over the spirit of the parochial life of the Church in every 
part of the world. It was the glory of the clergyman in his 
parish to be the servant of the servants of the Lord; his highest 
office was not to discourage, but lead and train the services of 
his people. We had to restore the conception that mere member- 
ship in the Body of Christ involved a ministry and also a deep 
responsibility to which every member of the Church, because of 
his membership, was called. Plainly, baptism was the moment 
when, in the divine providence and purpose of God, each 
individual soul was chosen and called to the work of that 
ministry; confirmation was the moment when, in the purpose 
and providence of God, each individual so called and chosen 
was sent forth and empowered by the Spirit of God for service. 
One of the calls which the Spirit was addressing to the Church, 
and perhaps more emphatically to the Church at home, was the 
restoration and reassertion of the moral claim involved in baptism. 
That must be done very plainly in public teaching, but one of 
the first things to be done was to give due witness to it in 
the public administration of baptism in the Church. He des 
precated the indiscriminate administration of baptism in the 
churches, especially of large towns. Every sponsor ought in some 
degree, however imperfect, to be representing the call and claims 
of the whole Church ; and he could only say that if greater effort 
were made to secure, first, that there were sponsors, and secondly 
that these sponsors were in some real sense representative of the 
moral witness and claim of the Church, the public would be 
taught gradually what baptism really involved. At the moment 
of confirmation the Church had to deepen in the minds of her 
people the sense of the ministry into which they were being sent, 
in which they were to fulfil all the grace that God gave them in 
their baptism. And it was here that was determined the vexed 
question of the age of the confirmation candidate. The real 
point was not the age ofethe candidate, but the capacity of the 
candidate to understand that it was sent forth for service. Many 
quite young children were perfectly able, at an early age, to 
take up their share of the family life of witness, while on the 
other hand there were many older people incapable of under- 
standing. The point was never to confirm any child, boy, man, 
or woman until they clearly understood that their confirmation 
was their acknowledgement of the duty of service, and that they 
were receiving in answer to that acknowledgement a special power 
of the Holy Spirit to discharge it. 


The Rev. M. C. BickerstetTH, C.R., Mirfield, read the 
following paper on 


HOLY BAPTISM 


The department of our subject entrusted to me is the due 
administration of Holy Baptism, It is a subject specially appro- 
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. priate to a Congress like this, for it lies at the root of many other 
problems which we have to discuss; and it is one on which the 
Church at home has much to learn from the practice and 
experience of our brethren who are working across the seas. 
I must confine myself to one branch of the subject, and I can 
only allude in passing to two others which would deserve attention 
and invite discussion if time allowed. We can not linger over 
the question of immersion; but it is worth while to remind our- 
selves that the Church does not recognize what is sometimes 
contemptuously called sprinkling. Our choice les between 
immersion and affusion, or pouring water upon the person (whether 
child or adult) who is to be bdptized. It is not of course essential, 
but I would plead for the use of a baptismal shell, which is a more 
appropriate implement for pouring water than the palm of one’s 
hand. No doubt the validity of baptism is not affected by the 
quantity of the water, but the symbolism of total immersion is 
worth preserving wherever climate and conditions permit its use. 
It is a matter of profound regret that so few Churches in England 
are provided with a font which would permit the immersion of an 
adult who desires to be baptized in the way to which the Church 
appears to give a decided preference. Nor again, can I say more 
than one word on the question of lay baptism. I believe the 
Church settled that long ago, and if only water and the right 
words are used then Holy Baptism is valid, whether the act is 
performed by bishop, priest, or deacon, layman or laywoman, 
whether orthodox or heretical. It is a blessed consequence of 
this, that we may safely hold that all the baptized are members 
of the one Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, even though they 
are as yet unconscious of their true relation to one another and 
the Lord. But the validity of Holy Baptism is one thing, and 
the conditions necessary for its due administration are another. 
My special subject is the need of taking care that we do not 
make Holy Baptism too cheap, by giving it to those who are not 
qualified to receive it. In England we are less concerned with 
the baptism of adults than with that of children; but a long 
experience of mission work has convinced me that there are 
many adults, nominally adherents of the Church, who have never 
been baptized. When by God’s mercy they are truly converted 
they desire Holy Baptism, but they are often anxious to be 
baptized as quietly as possible. Surely we do very wrong, if we 
let them off without a public profession of penitence and faith in 
the face of the congregation. Our laxity in such matters has 
given some reason to our Anabaptist friends, who sent such 
a gracious message to the Congress last night, for their’ standing 
protest against the doctrine and discipline of the Church. But we 
are all of us eoncerned with the baptism of infants, and I believe 
that our disregard of the rules of the Church has had disastrous 
and far-reaching consequences. I am not sure how far this applies 
to the whole Anglican Communion, but we in England are bound 
Cc F E 2 
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by the rubric which requires that every infant baptized shall have 
three sponsors. Further, the quality of the godparents is defined 
by the canon of 1603, which runs as follows : “ No person shall be 
urged to be present,.nor be admitted to answer as godfather for 
his own child ; neither shall any person be admitted godfather or 
godmother to any child at christening or confirmation before the 
said person hath received the Holy Communion.” 

I know that an attempt has been made by the Convocation of 
Canterbury to amend this canon, so as to allow parents to answer 
for their children; but I am happy to say that the amendment 
has not been adopted by the Convocation of York, nor has it 
been promulgated by the Crown. Even in the Province of Canter- 
bury, I venture to submit that the suggested alteration is useless if 
not ridiculous. If, as we believe, Christian parents are already 
bound to provide for their children a Christian education, is it 
not ridiculous to ask them to make a fresh undertaking to see 
that they themselves dostheir own duty? In any case the amend- 
ment is useless because, while it allows parents to answer for their 
children it does not reduce the total number of sponsors required, 
nor repeal the rule that every sponsor must be a communicant. 
In cases where the parents are communicants they seldom have 
any difficulty in finding sponsors, and the suggested amendment 
was presumably made in the interest of people who were really 
out of touch with Church life altogether. Now I am not pleading 
for the strict observance of the rule in any spirit of ecclesiastical 
pedantry ; I believe that the Church can and ought to amend her 
rubrics when they are ambiguous or obsolete ; but this particular 
rubric is the natural expression of a principle which is vital, for 
I believe that to baptize children without securing adequate 
guarantees of a Christian education is to violate a fundamental 
principle. Let me quote the words of Bishop Gore, which occur 
in his St. Asaph lectures, published some eighteen years ago, 
under the title of “The Mission of the Church”: “ The principle 
in all this is that faith is to be required when baptism is to be 
administered ; either the faith of the person to be baptized, or in 
the case of a child of those who undertake for him, his parents or 
the Church. This representative faith, which guarantees the 
Christian education of children,.is plainly demanded by our 
baptismal office as a condition of baptism. We violate, then, 
a fundamental principle, and degrade a sacrament to the level of 
a charm if we get children to be baptized indiscriminately ; ice. 
without reference to their Christian bringing up. It must be 
wrong to put undue pressure upon parents to have their children 
baptized, when it is reasonably certain that they will not either 
act towards them, or allow the Church to act, as Christian parents 
should.” So far Bishop Gore. I know that his words had a con- 
siderable effect upon many of the clergy when they were. first 
published. A well-known society of East London clergy asked 
Dr. Gore to come to expound his views on the matter, or failing 
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that to send a representative to meet them. He asked me to take 
his place, and when I had tried to state his case, nearly all the 
clergy present confessed their sins and promised amendment. 
Since then in many parishes with which I am acquainted steps 
have been taken to enforce more or less strictly the rule of the 
Church, and I believe with the happiest results; but there are 
still many parishes in England, and possibly in the colonies, 
where great laxity prevails. 

And the laxity of which I complain is sometimes defended 
on plausible grounds. (1) It is said that baptism rests upon 
the express command of our Lord Jesus Christ, whereas the 
institution of sponsors is merely an ordinance of the Church 
which is comparatively unimportant. To this I answer, there 
is no command of Christ to baptize, apart from the command 
to make disciples. We have no authority from our Lord to 
baptize those who are not willing to be His disciples. This 
will not be disputed in the case of adults, but the baptism of 
children can only be justified if responsible persons give an 
undertaking that they shall be brought up as His disciples. 
St. Thomas Aquinas was not the sort of person to undervalue 
sacramental grace, and yet he laid it down very clearly in the 
Summa that the children of Jews and other unbelievers should 
not be baptized without their parents’ consent. He said that 
to baptize children under such conditions was contrary to natural 
justice, and would result in scandal to the Church, for children 
so baptized would inevitably relapse into heathen ways. I do 
not suppose that any one would now endeavour to baptize chil- 
dren whose parents were entirely opposed to it; but I submit 
that the parents’ consent to have their children baptized is useless, 
unless it include the promise that they shall be brought up under 
real and definite Christian influence. How can we better secure 
this Christian influence than by making the office of sponsors a 
real thing? (2) Again, laxity in the administration of Holy Baptism 
is part and parcel of a certain theory of the relation between the 
Church and the world, which has had many distinguished advo- 
cates, but which has proved barren of moral and spiritual results. 
The diffusive theory of Christianity assumes the identity of the 
nation and the Church, and if its advocates had their way 
they might succeed in covering the world with a thin veneer 
of Christian sentiment, but they would not lead men to submit 
themselves to the moral and spiritual claims of Jesus Christ. 
(3) It is sometimes said that the grace of Holy Baptism is so 
great that a serious responsibility rests upon those who would 
withhold it from any human being who might be brought to 
receive it. Sheltering themselves under the great authority of 
Richard Hooker, they say: “It is an odious thing to restrain 
favours, and deprive a child of so great a gift as that of a new 
life in Christ.” To that I answer, that to convey life is indeed 
a great privilege, but it involves an even greater responsibility. 
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No one has a right to assume the office of a parent, in nature 
or in grace, without an express commission for the purpose, and 
without the well-grounded hope that the imparted life will be 
cherished and preserved. In the natural sphere God bestows 
on man the power of procreation; but men sin gravely against 
the divine law if they use the power apart from the conditions 
which He has imposed. In the sphere of grace the minister 
of Holy Baptism begets spiritual children, but it is presumptuous 
and disobedient to do so without reference to the conditions 
which are clearly laid down in the original commission to make 
disciples and baptize. (4) Behind the common laxity there lies 
another motive, which was once all prevailing. Men believed, 
or thought that they believed, that the unbaptized were cut off 
from God for ever. That strange opinion, which is to us impos- 
sible, impelled devoted men and women to rescue all they could 
from such a fate; and so it came about that baptism was regarded 
rather as an insurance against eternal loss than the beginning 
of Christian life on earth. 

We sometimes say that to leave children unbaptized is too great 
a risk, but for my part I would rather trust the little ones to the 
uncovenanted mercies of the Most Merciful than tamper with the 
terms of the covenant. 

I said at the outset that the Church at home has much to learn 
from the practice of the mission field. I was thinking of an 
incident which occurred in a large town some years ago. I read 
in a Church newspaper a letter from the zealous clergyman who 
had been recently appointed to a populous and neglected parish. 
He described how he had sent out an army of district visitors 
who collected all the unbaptized babies they could find and he 
baptized 180 on one particular Wednesday night. I ventured to 
write to the clergyman, though he was a stranger, and inquire how 
he secured sponsors for so large a number. He replied that he 
found his parish was practically heathen, and so he was obliged to 
act as he would in a heathen land! Iam quite sure that there is 
no foreign missionary attending the Congress who would be guilty 
of so great an indiscretion. The missionary in the heart of Africa 
who baptized every black baby he could find, while he made no 
provision for their instruction in the faith, would be condemned 
by every thoughtful Christian. Now just so far as our populous 
parishes at home approximate to the conditions of heathendom, 
we must fall back on the wise rules of sponsorship, which are the 
safeguard of our Lord’s intention. If we had in the past been 
faithful to the Church’s rule, we certainly should not have got 
into the extraordinary difficulties which surround the question of 
religious education in our schools. There is, or there ought to be, 
a body of persons to whom the Church has said: “It is your 
parts and duties to see that these children be taught . . . and 
chiefly ye shall provide, that they may learn (not a strictly unde- 
nominational syllabus—but) the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the 
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Ten Commandments in the vulgar tongue, and all other things 

which a Christian ought to know and believe to his soul’s health.” 
While I am pleading for the strict observance of the rule which 

requires three sponsors, and those communicants, beside the 

parents, I recognize that one cannot safely enforce a long-neglected ° 
rule, at any rate without due notice given. Let the clergy form 

guilds of sponsors; let the members of the C.E.M.S. offer to 

undertake the charitable work of bringing children to the font, 

and then the children will not only be baptized but they will really 

be brought up in the Christian faith. 


Mr. Sinas McBEE, editor of Zhe Mew York Churchman, and 
member of the committee of the Layman’s Missionary Movement, 
spoke as follows: It was said long ago that political economy 
differed from Christian economy, in that in political economy the 
demand created the supply, while in Christian economy the 
supply created the demand. God first loves us and creates in us 
out of our great need a demand for Himself. The mission of His 
Church is to follow His method and to create a demand in 
mankind for Christ. From what we have heard already in this 
Congress, and from what.we hear from all parts of Christendom, 
the demand for ministration is greater than the supply. This 
condition is unnatural; it is something more than a mere 
economic calamity and more than a temporary breakdown of the 
machinery ; it is, I believe, the natural fruit of a long-continued 
policy that is not in accord with and cannot be reconciled with 
the divine constitution of the Church. Speaking generally, 
organized Christianity is not keeping pace with the growing faith 
of mankind in Christ. It is not holding believers together in 
the spirit of unity, in the bond of peace, and in righteousness of 
life. Why? Undoubtedly, the answer would seem to be the 
divisions in Christendom, which in themselves contradict the 
gospel they preach of one Christ and one Body of Christ. But 
these divisions result from another cause, and that cause is 
involved in the subject of our discussion to-day. How it has 
come about I shall not stop to discuss; but throughout 
Christendom, and especially throughout the historic Churches, 
a professionalized ministry has been substituted for Apostolic 
Order, and an officialized religion has been substituted for the 
family religion of our Lord and His apostles. The restoration 
of the family ideal and family life of the Church will alone enable 
the Church to keep the supply in advance of the demand, 
demonstrating that like God the Church loves man first and 
would have him in her one fold. The restoration of the family 
life is the only promise of the reunion of the Family of God. 
I know of no priesthood of the laity apart from the ministerial 
priesthood ; but, equally, I know of no ministerial priesthood 
apart from the priesthood of the laity. One speaker in this 
section has already quoted Canon Liddon’s statement that the 
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priesthood of the clergy and laity are not different in kind but 
-only in degree. There is but one priesthood in Christ—how can 
there: be more in His Body. We are born by Baptism into 
His Body and share His Priesthood. All are agreed, hostile 
‘critic and faithful Christian alike, as to the place of Baptism 
in. the history of Christianity. The creation of the universal 
priesthood is the act of Christ. The development of the 
ministry is the act of the Church, as we see in the creation 
of the order of deacons. Baptism is God’s act. The words 
of the Church, “This child is regenerate,” is a simple state- 
ment of actual fact. That the fact may be converted into the 
life of Christ, He Himself instituted the other sacrament of 
life in brotherhood. Here, as in Baptism, God’s power is 
absolute. He is present as the author and finisher ; we feed on 
Him. Let us not stop to discuss how; let us not rest in 
symbolism. Let us accept absolutely that He alone is our life. 
He is present, we feed on Him ; He it is into Whom we have been 
incorporated that we may fulfil our priesthood representing God 
to man and man to God. The universal priesthood, including 
ministry and laity, one and indivisible, is created to fulfil the 
universal mission of the Lord and Saviour of mankind. Upon 
this foundation all else is built. The ministerial or representative 
priesthood in all its fullness and richness, is not the whole 
but only a part of Apostolic Order. The Body of Christ is 
a united family ; the mission and the end are the same; it is 
a religion of unity. The compartment idea of religion does 
not enter into it. When the social aspect of Christianity was 
sacrificed for a professionalized and officialized Christianity the 
first seeds of division were sown. The voice of the laity, said 
Bishop Wescott, with rare exception, has been silent in the historic 
Churches for many centuries. What the effect of this silence 
has been is strikingly shown in Archbishop Benson’s Cyfrian. 
Cyprian began his episcopate with a resolution to do nothing 
without the presbytery, the deacons, and the laity ; but he 
departed from. this apostolic principle and “his later Baptismal 
Councils failed doctrinally ”, the archbishop tells us, because they 
were composed exclusively of bishops. Archbishop Benson was 
not disposed to sacrifice or to minimize the authority of the 
Episcopate. The archbishop describes those councils as composed 
of men of rare piety, intelligence, and knowledge of the world. He 
says they were not acting under State pressure or trying a teacher, 
or judging a leader, but were looking for principles. Seldom could 
personal elements be so nearly eliminated. “Such”, he said, “was 
that house of bishops. The result it reached was uncharitable, 
anti-scriptural, uncatholic, and it was unanimous.” The cause 
he finds in these simple words—‘“ the laity were silent.” The 
mischief of these councils, Archbishop Benson says, was healed 
‘“‘by the simple working of the Christian society. Life corrected 
the error of thought.” 
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Archbishop Benson and Bishop Westcott alike appeal for 
the restoration of Apostolic Order, the recovery of the place of 
the laity in the Church. They speak as having authority, but 
they do not speak more frankly or more nobly than the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Cremona in his pastoral to his diocese two 
years ago. Speaking in behalf of the separation of Church and 
State in France, this Italian bishop challenged the attention of 
the world by maintaining that the Church needed to be thrown 
absolutely upon its spiritual responsibility and freedom of action 
which had been committed to it by Christ Himself. He said, prac- 
tically we Christians hold to tradition and authority, and we hold 
to it too much. The people of the world are coming to believe in 
and to claim liberty, and they will have it, and ought to have 
it. The Church must learn that authority and liberty are 
alike of God. He thus recognized that authority which does 
not issue in liberty is tyranny, and that liberty which is not 
controlled by authority is licence. The latent power of the 
vast body of Christians throughout the world is incalculable, 
indeed, it is unimaginable. How shall it be aroused? There 
are men in our communion alone who are shaping the 
destinies of nations, who direct the industries, and in a 
measure control the lives of untold thousands, and yet nowhere 
on our continent or yours do these men exercise an influence 
for Christianity in the smallest degree comparable with that 
which they exercise in the world of affairs. As our Christianity is 
constituted to-day, if such men were to offer themselves and 
their genius to the Church, what could be done with them? 
Turning to the vast mass of humanity, whom we have left prac- 
tically untouched by our officialized Christianity, what use would 
we be able to make of their lives of incomparable sacrifice and 
faithfulness, if they should offer themselves in large numbers for 
service in their Lord’s family? The time is past to speak to the 
layman in economic language. He is a priest; he partakes of 
the priesthood of Christ, and his manhood, his talents, his 
genius must be called out, and these will never be called out 
without giving him the work and the responsibility of a priest. 
Charles James Wills, while working in the slums of New York, 
asked a little boy, “Is your father a Christian?” The boy replied, 
“ Yes, Mr. Wills; but he does not work at it much.” The world 
is saying that of the Churches. We are not working at our 
religion. Certainly we are not working with that initiative, bold- 
ness, and power, that characterize the work of men in great 
corporate life, whether in finance, other great enterprises, or in 
international co-operation. Nations are regarded as selfish and 
unworthy if they isolate themselves to-day. It is admitted that 
the Church has a message of a world religion, of a world family, of 
a universal home. It is time that we put ourselves to work 
to realize our priesthood, and in doing so to prove the divine 
character of the universal priesthood. Only thus can we justify 
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the priesthood of the ministry received from the apostles which 
we profess so loudly but deny so effectually in life. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL Everitt, Honorary Secretary of the 
White Cross League, in opening the general discussion, spoke of the 
methods of baptism he had seen fifty years ago, and contrasted them 
with to-day. He mentioned the work that had been done in Portsea, 
where, finding there were a number of children unbaptized, it was 
arranged with Father Lowder, of St. Peter’s, London Docks, to 
send down three sisters, and a house was opened for them in the 
parish where they prepared and brought a number of children to 
the vicar for baptism. ‘The vicar asked for responsible sponsors, 
and about half a dozen laymen in the parish took a little house, 
and made themselves responsible for about forty boys to whom 
they stood sponsors. The children assembled week after week, 
were instructed, and later on were brought forward for confirmation 
and tor Holy Communion. Some years afterwards that little guild 
of children was directed by a communicant who was one of the 
little gutter brats rescued by the sisters of Father Lowder. Three 
years ago the House of Laymen of Canterbury carried a resolu- 
tion, which he brought forward in fear and trembling, requesting 
the Archbishop to take such steps as he thought best to promote 
the observance of the substance of the rubrics for the public 
baptism of children, one of which was to the effect that Holy Bap- 
tism of infants was only to be administered on Sundays and Holy- 
days, when people were gathered together in the church, so that 
people might be witnesses of the reception of new members into 
the society of Jesus Christ and reminded of their own responsi- 
bilities from their own baptism. It would be well, he thought, 
that the rubric should be adhered to. Where sponsors could not 
be readily obtained, he thought Church people themselves should 
come forward and become sponsors for the children of their poorer 
brethren. 


The Rey. H. H. Kexiy, Director and Warden of the Society 
of the Sacred Mission, Kelham, expressed grave dissatisfaction 
with two or three points. While there had been such a tremen- 
dous improvement in clerical activity, earnestness, and effort, 
there had been a constant diminution in real solid churchmanship. 
Somehow or other the Church laity did not work as dissenters’ 
worked, and he was sure that it was the fault of the clergy who 
were not calling out life, but rather doing the work of life them- 
selves. In the parochial life it seemed to be a question of priestly 
personality rather than office. A strong vicar made things go, 
but the moment his personality was removed it all dropped back 
again. Life in itself was the thing most wanted. He had a 
growing sense of dissatisfaction with the ideal of saintliness that 
priests were in the habit of commonly setting before themselves. 
What was thought to be the highest type of character did not 
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necessarily coincide with the essential life of God. While he was 
thinking of those things in connexion with his own work in 
training young men, he received a message from a very successful 
and powerful missionary, who wrote: “I never convert a native ; 
I never try to convert a native. If by chance I do it, I never 
know what I have done. They must learn to convert one 
another. . . . Englishmen are not teaching Christianity ; you can- 
not do it; for one thing, you have not got it. Christianity is a 
bigger thing than you are. You are only English Christians, and 
you are only teaching English Christianity.” That, he thought, 
was the key. Clergymen could no more convert a layman than 
a white man could convert a native; the laymen had to convert 
one another, because only a layman knew what lay Christianity 
meant. With his boys he was a clericalist, teaching them devo- 
tion, prayers, &c.; but with the tramcar driver, who had to stand 
up to his mates and keep his wife and children at home, Chris- 
tianity was a totally different thing. Until the laity took their part 
in the work, and took it out of the hands of the clergy, the clergy 
were all bound to think of their theories because they were so 
near and dear to them; but the Church was the Church of the 
laity, and when the laity made their own Church, a Church would 
be obtained such as had never yet been seen. 


The Rev. H. M. Sanpers, St. John’s, Highbury, speaking on 
baptism, thought a great deal of the difficulties arose from the 
cowardice of the clergy, who were afraid of the misconstructions 
that might be put upon their action. Believing, as he did, in 
what the Church intended by what she said in the Office of 
Baptism, he could yet trust God in regard to those children who 
were not qualified, through no fault of their own, to receive the 
gift therein vouchsafed. A child from his own parish recently » 
went to a London hospital unbaptized, and he knew the child 
was unbaptized. Its home was frankly heathen, and he had been 
trying to get the child under Christian instruction, and had been 
systematically refused, and therefore had refrained from baptiz- 
ing it until he had a proper opportunity. The chaplain of the 
hospital, however, proceeded to bring pressure to have the child 
baptized, and he thought there was something seriously wrong 
when he had pressure brought upon him to baptize what was in 
effect a heathen child. The poorer people—and he was not sure 
the educated were much better—looked upon Holy Baptism as 
what Bishop Gore called a bribe, as a sort of insurance policy. 
If they were taught that baptism was a great call and a solemn 
responsibility, the poor slum mothers would not come knocking 
at the church doors with poor, puling infants in their arms, asking 
for their children to be christened. The way baptism was ad- 
ministered to-day was nothing. more than a strain upon conscience. 
It was possible to minimize the difficulty by getting the communi- 
cants to take an interest in the matter, and in his own parish they 
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were asked to act as sponsors if called upon. He had never 
baptized a child in private, but had always kept it back until it 
‘could come before the congregation, and over and over again the 
congregation had thanked him for the privilege of being reminded 
of what their own baptism really meant. 

Mr. T. C. Garritt thought that if baptism was administered 
during public service, it would give the rectors of parishes a valu- 
able opportunity of preaching sermons on the subject. In the 
colliery districts there would be very great difficulty in refusing 
infants. The returns that had to be made to the bishop were a 
great temptation to many a young vicar to get as many confirmed 
as possible, and there was a very great weakness in the Church 
in that respect, especially when it was considered how many who 
‘were confirmed only went to the Holy Communion once, and 
were never seen again. If the hearts of the communicants in the 
Church of England could be touched, the whole of the great 
problems of the Church would be solved. 

The Rev. Canon C. E. Brooker, Kennington, observed that 
whatever had been said about the care in administering baptism 
did not refer to children who were zz extremis, and it should 
be also remembered that there were such people, even now, as 
Nicodemus who came to our Lord by night, and if they came by 
night, and he was quite sure they were fully prepared for baptism, 
he dared not refuse them. The first absolutely essential thing 
was to abolish all fixed days for baptism. As to the time, that 
was not the fault of the priest, but of the laity, because in these 
days everything must be “short”, and if*a baptism was included 
in the evening service the priest was abused for the rest of the 
week. ‘The second absolute necessity was to insist on notice 
being properly given. If the notice contained the names of god- 
parents the baptism could not be put back, but if it did not, the 
baptism should be put back until such time as god-parents could 
be found. If the parents of the children had no friends who 
were qualified, god-parents could be found amongst the body of 
communicants. 7 

The Rev. J. D. THomas, Washington, mentioned some of 
the difficulties contended with in the United States. There was 
a large body of Christians there who said that baptism did no 
more good to the child than a yellow dog running through the 
house. ‘There was another large body of people who said that 
baptism was not valid unless the person had come to the age of 
discretion and was immersed. Many people were inclined to 
believe that baptism was faulty because there were no god-parents. 
He was taught that God was the giver of spiritual grace to the 
child. Union with Jesus Christ was a birth through the sacra- 
mental grace of baptism, and afterwards the child must be cared 
for and protected by the parents in the hope that it would come 
to that condition when it could take upon itself the responsibility 
of playing its part in the community. As illustrating the difficul- 
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ties in America, he related how an American bishop, meeting with 
an accident on the road, entered a house while his horse was 
being shod, and, finding a child fit for baptism, baptized it on the 
spot without sponsors. 

The Rev. C. W. VERNON, Halifax, Nova Scotia, said that when 
it was realized there was a priesthood of the laity,’it was necessary 
to see that that priesthood was given every opportunity for its 
due exercise. There were two aspects of the ministry, the God- 
ward and the manward. When the Godward aspect was considered 
it was well to. consider some way in which it might be universally 
exercised by the members of the Body of Christ. The altar of 
God ought to be erected in every Christian home. He was not 
sure that any more societies ought to be organized in the Church ; 
he believed that the Church of God ought to be the great society. 
Other societies were only necessary when the Church of God 
largely failed in its mission of presenting the whole truth to the 
people; but if there was ever to be another society he did not 
believe there could be a better one than one in which all the 
members would pledge themselves to observe daily reading of 
God’s word and daily family worship. 

The BisHop oF ARGYLL AND THE IsLEs spoke on the subject 
of baptism from the point of view of one who was born and 
brought up in Scotland, and was now ministering in a Scottish 
Church. The practice in past years was gravely censured by the 
Presbyterian Communions in Scotland. The Church was face to 
face with bodies of Christians who had always kept before their 
people the discipline of their Church. In the past the Church of 
Scotland was so filled with the idea of the preciousness of sacra- 
mental grace that the clergy shrank from imposing any terms of 
discipline on those who came forward for Holy Baptism, and the 
Presbyterian ministers said that in doing that they were breaking 
down the Presbyterian discipline. Things were better now ; 
throughout Scotland there was hardly a priest who did not insist 
on full notice being given, in some places using printed cards to 
contain the name of the child, the name of the parents, and the 
name of the sponsors. The priests of the Christian Church had 
no business to pauperize the spiritual life of any parents who 
came asking for baptism of their child. That desire had to be 
looked upon as an opening to begin Christian work upon the 
parents. : 

The Rev. James Freeman, New York, recalled the meeting 
to the title of the subject under discussion, and said there was no 
subject more important than that of the place of the layman in 
the economy of the Church, and he spoke highly of the work of 
the laity, both men and women, in America. In connexion with 
candidates for baptism or confirmation, how many clergymen ever 
enlisted the support and assistance of laymen in canvassing the 
parish in the interests of the baptism of the children or of the 
confirmation of adults? He believed if the clergy were sincere 
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in expressing to laymen their cordial desire to have them work 
with them, the laity would be interested in the common ministry 
in which all were engaged. 

Mr. SHOOLBRIDGE, Tasmania, desired to hear a little more of 
how people were to be prepared for confirmation. People 
seemed to have overlooked the fact that when they were admitted 
into the Church of Christ and shared in the priesthood, it carried 
with it immense responsibilities. It should be an entrance into 
a life of self-denial and self-sacrifice. He touched on the temper- 
ance question, and the subject of impurity, and denounced 
gambling, and asked what the Church was doing in connexion 
with those things. He thought much could be done when clergy 
and laity alike realized their responsibilities as priests in the 
Church of God. 

The Rev. R. B. Disney, Leicester, asked whether sponsors 
were to be regarded as the choice of the parents or as representa- 
tives of the Church. It was a common thing for the parents 
themselves to select sponsors, and where they could not, or would 
not, do it, it was suggested the Church might do it; but surely 
part of the evil that had resulted from the failure of the system of 
sponsors had been due to the fact that they had been regarded 
merely as the friends of the parents. Among the poor, who did 
not bring sponsors, parents were quite ready to accept the situation 
if it was put to them thus: “‘ Your child at baptism is admitted into 
the membership of a society, and the Church, that society, has to 
appoint certain representatives to see that the rules of the society are 
kept.” Parents raised no objection when he found sponsors for them, 
and realized the reasonableness of some measures being taken to 
see that the children were being brought up in the office in which 
they were baptized. In large towns the population was so shifting, 
that communicants wanted to know how long the responsibility 
of a sponsor was to last. Was it something that lasted until the 
child’s confirmation, or was it possible for some understanding to 
be arrived at by which the sponsor only undertook the responsi- 
bility so long as it was possible for him to carry it out, and that, 
if owing to his leaving the parish, or the child leaving the parish, 
it became impossible for him to see that the child was brought 
up as it ought to be, he might resign the position and transfer the 
responsibility to some other communicant ? 

The Rev. JAMES JENKINS, the missionary district of Alaska, 
said that in the American Prayer Book persons were allowed to 
become sponsors to the young children; and who were better 
prepared for such an office? The difficulties in his own district 
were the fact that the population was not a settled one. If to-day 
three persons were chosen as sponsors for a child, to-morrow the 
camp might be struck, and those sponsors had gone, and next 
day probably did not remember the child’s name. In America 
it was believed there was an objective side to baptism, and that 
it was more important to get children baptized than it was to get 
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sponsors who were known. He knew a devout woman to-day 
who was sponsor for a hundred children, hardly half a dozen: of 
whom she had ever seen; but as their birthdays came round she 
wrote them a letter. With regard to baptism in the church, he 
had more than once dispensed with morning prayer, in order that 
he might have a very plain celebration of the sacrament of Holy 
Baptism. 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, said that only 
one portion of the subject had been treated at any length—the 
question of baptism. That was probably because the conscience 
of the Church was really uneasy at the way in which the great 
sacrament had been treated. As one who had had charge of a 
large parish for ten years, he could sympathize most fully with the 
feelings to which expression had been given that morning, and 
with the repulsion from the notion of treating baptism as a sort 
of magical incantation. He thought it was necessary to guard 
against any attempt at a sudden and rigid restoration of discipline 
by individuals here and there. The priest was not justified in 
refusing baptism for lack of sponsors if he had not done everything 
in his power to secure them. Although there were black spots 
and parishes where the atmosphere was a heathen one, they were 
the exceptions. He thanked God England was a Christian 
country still, that Christian and Church teaching was still in the 
schools, and long might it be so. Was there any special virtue 
in the number of three sponsors? Three had been required by 
the rubric of the Church of England only for the last three 
centuries ; before that the Church was content with two. With 
regard to confirmation as the ordination for the priesthood of the 
laity, no man was a priest for himself, but for the sake of others. 
The special offices of priesthood were the spirit of intercession, 
sacrifice, and benediction, and that was a ministry wide enough 
for every one to exercise. A wide field for the exercise of the 
lay priesthood was open through prayer and intercession. At 
every Eucharist the laymen said Amen to the words of the priest 
which spoke of the offering of ourselves, our souls and bodies, 
to be a reasonable, holy, and lively sacrifice to God. He joined 
also with the priest in pleading the one sacrifice for the sins of 
the world, and the ‘“‘ Amen” said at the end of the prayer was the 
laymen’s share in the great act of consecration. The third office 
of the priesthood was benediction. Here again a wide field 
was open to them, for although the formal and official dispensing 
of the benediction was limited to the official priesthood, the 
laity could exercise their lay priesthood in all the homes of 
the country by the benediction which their own consecrated 
lives could shed on the lives of all around. 


MEN AND WOMEN’S MINISTRY 


Hotgorn Town Hatt. WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 17 


The subject of discussion was an important matter connected 
with the lay ministry, the ministry of men and women, their due 
relationship in the organization of and co-operation in (1) public 
work and (2) parochial work. The Bishop of Gloucester again 
presided, and the attendance was very large. 


THE CO-ORDINATION OF MEN AND WOMEN’S 
MINISTRY 


A. By Mrs. CREIGHTON 


Most of what I have to say I have already said in my paper 
on this subject. I only wish now to emphasize one or two points. 
Three things need considering under this heading: (1) That 
some work which has hitherto been regarded as specially women’s 
work should also be undertaken by men. (2) That some work 
which has hitherto been regarded as belonging to men only 
should also be open to women. (3) That men and women 
should learn to work together more easily and freely. 

1. District visiting and rescue work have been regarded as 
specially women’s province. But the Charity Organization Society 
has shown that laymen can also be enlisted to visit the poor 
and to labour and improve their conditions. It would be well 
that the relief given, at least in every town parish, should be 
entirely controlled by a relief committee composed of men and 
women, to whom all cases needing help could be referred by 
the district visitors, and in this way the distinction between 
the spiritual ministrations of the clergy and charitable relief be 
kept clear. The services of men of all classes should be enlisted 
in this work, and women should be .content to let the hour at 
which the committee meets be fixed to suit the convenience of 
men with regular hours of work. Again, rescue work is treated 
as specially women’s work. Not only is it done by women, but 
the funds needed for it are collected mostly from women. Little 
advance in this work will be made until men take their due share 
in it. It is expensive work, and needs much more financial sup- 
port than it receives, and that support can only come from men. 
What is still more important, as at present done, it deals only 
with the symptoms of a social disease. We must go to the 
source, No rescue society should exist without the co-operation 
of a vigilance society on which both men and women work in co- 
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operation with the police and the public authorities, to ensure the 
suppression of disorderly houses, order and decency in public 
places and in public entertainments, and to guard the young 
from unnecessary sources of temptation and defilement. No 
rescue society should work amongst girls without some corre- 
sponding work being done amongst boys and men, not only 
in order to promote a higher standard of morals, but to help 
young men who have been led astray. Men shrink from this 
work, but it cannot be too strongly urged that the labour and 
money spent upon rescue work amongst women alone will be, to 
a large extent, wasted, unless it is accompanied by more work 
done by men and amongst men. 

2. I will not enumerate the many kinds of work from which 
women are still excluded. Speaking generally, they are not yet 
allowed to take much share in the work of administration. Yet 
for this they have peculiar gifts. It is not easy to understand 
the reasons which exclude them from so many boards and com- 
mittees, where their work would supplement the work of men. 
The loss is specially felt in the organization of foreign missions. 
If the work of women in the mission field is to be extended, and 
it is universally allowed that this is one of the most urgent needs 
of the present moment, women must be on the governing bodies 
of the missionary societies; they must be on the synods, or 
missionary conferences which control the work of the missions 
in the field ; for, unless they are present to bring forward the needs 
of the women’s work, it cannot be properly considered. This 
has been abundantly shown in the past; it is being constantly 
shown in the present. Men can recognize the general need 
of women’s work. They forget it when it comes to details ; 
it is only natural they should: only those who are doing any 
particular work can know its needs. The work of a mission 
station, though it has to be carried out in detail by different 
workers, must be considered and plannéd as a whole, if it is 
to be efficiently done, with due co-operation between all the 
parts. It is the same with the whole work of a missionary 
society, It would take too long to enter here into consideration 
of the claim of women to representation on church councils ; 
but, in any sense, to exclude women from the rights, privileges, 
or responsibilities of church membership, seems to narrow our 
conception of the Church, as well as to limit the usefulness 
of women. It will at any time be only a small proportion of 
women, who will be able to take part in the more important 
administrative work of the Church, or of the State; the home 
duties, which women alone can fulfil, will absorb the time and 
energies of the majority. But it is to the advantage both of 
Church and State that nothing should prevent those women, 
who are both free and capable, from using their gifts in the 
service of the community. 

3. In many directions men and women are learning to work 
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more easily together as equals, but there still seems great objection 
on the part of many to make it possible for women to use their 
gifts of administration in Church matters. This objection is felt 
by many women themselves, who like to feel that all men, and 
especially the clergy, are superior to them in everything. Surely 
it is possible to keep the position of the clergy, as priests and 
pastors, quite distinct from their position as organizers or 
administrators of philanthropic work. Again, the Church layman 
often has a great objection to working with women. I do not 
pretend to know his reasons, I suppose they spring from a fear 
lest women should become aggressive and unwomanly. People 
who have these fears should remember that nature is strong, and 
will know how to preserve the essential qualities of women in 
spite of some changes of habit and convention. Speaking gener- 
ally, I think that the clergy prefer a subservient spirit in women, 
though they welcome and encourage their work. ‘They wish it to 
be work under the direction of the clergy. ‘They do not, as a rule, 
make it easy for women of independent views and exceptional 
gifts to work with them. As a result, these women turn elsewhere 
to find a field for their activities, for they do not like the atmo- 
sphere that hangs about Church work. They see no reason why 
a curate or a young vicar, just because he is ordained, should be 
assumed to know more than they do about everything. We want 
the best women for Church work. Surely it is for the good of all 
that the best women should be given more liberty and more 
opportunity to use their gifts in the service of the Church. But 
women of superior education, of superior powers, can afford to be 
patient. There are fears and susceptibilities on the part of some 
men that must be allayed if common work on equal terms is to 
be more generally possible. To do this must be the aim of all. 
We do not wish to eliminate sex, but to get above the smaller sex 
qualities which have made common work difficult, to the region 
where the deeper sex differences will bring different capacities to 
bear upon the common work, for the good of all. 


B. By THE VEN. ARCHDEACON DANIELL 


The perfect humanity of Jesus Christ. our Lord had in it, as 
¥’, D. Robertson puts it for us, ‘‘the woman heart as well as the 
manly brain—all that was most manly and all that was most 
womanly.” ‘Thus we expect that in His body, the Church, men 
and women will be called to co-operate. Their natural diversities 
will not be found, and are not meant to be found, to exclude 
either from charge or share. As duties are recognized and 
undertaken faithfully, the according of full rights should follow. 
There have been some rather unworthy and unreasonable haltings 
and delays, but the entire competency of women for duties is now 
generally conceded. ‘Therefore the Church, while it claims their 
services, should let their voice be heard and their influence felt in 
her councils, in her deliberative, legislative, and administrative 
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work. But rights accorded for duties done involve further and 
fresh duties. Training must be sought, for instance, that fuller 
and higher responsibilities and calls may be rightly accepted. 
Let me here remind you that the trained worker is worth his 
or her salt, and worthy of his or her hire. If we pay our workers 
let us see that they earn a sufficiency, and have opportunity to 
make provision for the night of age and infirmity when the 
worker must rest or retire. Now equality, recognized in the 
matter of rights and duties for men and women, implies, it must 
be remembered, equality not in exactly the same sphere. It is 
full freedom to offer oneself, and to be used in spheres which, 
owing to certain obvious differentiations, are parallel. True free- 
dom demands that the complementary character of men and 
women to one another, as fellow-workers together of God and 
with God, should be confessed and maintained. This glad 
and humble bringing together of diversities, duly acknowledged © 
and allowed for, is the very centre of strength in all co-operation. 
Strivings for masteries, assertions of superiorities, usurpings of 
what is not entrusted, are a profanation. There is not in these 
sacrifice and offering, only assertion of self. I speak as one who 
has shared a good deal of work, deliberative and practical, with 
the greatest possible profit and harmony, with accomplished 
women workers. We have ever understood, I think, and sup- 
ported each others natural strong and weak points. As Chairman 
of Mrs. Nassau Senior’s great undertaking, the M.A.B.Y.S., as 
Warden of a Deaconesses’ Institution, as a Guardian of the Poor, 
one has been glad indeed to experience the great benefits that 
result from woman being given what I will call her proper place 
in life and work. I remember when I was visitor at Camberwell 
Infirmary with a lady guardian, my colleague suggested a division 
of labour which gave us both scope for our respective diversities 
of gift and nature: ‘Do you,” she said, “talk to the patients, 
while I look in the cupboards.” 

This sort of equality and co-operation is the ideal, which, since 
and where women have had their educational rights, must be 
applied. We have waited long indeed for opportunity and courage 
to claim this full force of women’s gifts and graces, which our com- 
mon membership of the body of Christ has always surely taught 
us to expect to use. Now for a practical difficulty, which experience 
of my own and many with whom I have spoken, urges us to recog- 
nize and guard against. Perhaps, though it creeps in deleteriously 
elsewhere, it is specially fatal and obstructing in Church work, 
for this is of that best kind whose corruption is therefore the 
worst sort of corrupting. ‘‘Naturam expellas furca tamen usque 
recurret.” Men and women are ever apt to take a special personal 
interest in each other. The mind of man or woman is aware 
of this, and even keenly alive to the possibilities of its existence. 
Other people triumphantly or wrathfully detect such an interest 
somewhat readily where a man and woman are working quite 
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freely and rightly, and there is no ground whatever for conclusions 
drawn. My own experience (perhaps it is an unfortunate one), 
has seen good work suffer much because difficulties have been 
made, not only about, but by women workers, in the way just 
indicated. Offence seems specially likely to arise where men, 
particularly clergymen, under whom women work, have wives. 
There is no small likelihood of jealous, angry suspicion, working 
detrimentally here, and necessary official confidences giving 
umbrage and causing dislike. A worker may delight, too, in 
making it felt that she enjoys a superiority in knowing of matters 
of which one, who, rightly or wrongly, may expect to know, 
cannot be or is not told. Again, there must always be more 
than ordinary prudence and circumspectness in the relations of 
men and women who are unmarried, who engage in common 
work, specially Church work, if that work is not to be hindered 
rather than helped. No real security from a dangerous interest, 
first in each other’s doings, and then in each other, is realized by 
supposing that differences of age may make, for instance, fatherly 
or brotherly relations to some woman fellow worker quite possible 
and safe. There is much to be said for the opinion, adopted by 
some of our great Church societies as a working principle, that 
matrimonial unions between their men and women workers are 
to be encouraged. It is arguable that the bringing together of 
experiences in this way ought to make for strength. At the same 
time it is to be much regretted that thus many may enlist them- 
selves as workers in the Great Cause who are a weakness to it, 
because the Great Cause was not the first motive, and was not 
accepted and embarked upon for its own sake. 

Asking, therefore, that while full co-operation of men and 
women in Church work may be in every way used and en- 
couraged, and they may both have full scope for the exercise 
of their priesthood, let me say very briefly a few words about 
guarding against the very real danger to which I have ventured to 
refer. A lady doctor engaged in work with men on a hospital staff, 
assured me that medical etiquette quite obviated all dangers and 
disagreeables of the sort we have considered here. It is likely 
enough it did; but I gathered that medical etiquette in this case 
meant a good deal. It was severe, and almost stern. There was 
evidently very great care to keep up official and business relations 
only. Recognition of an official character and position, and 
a strict business-like attitude in all dealings, is certainly most 
essential in a safe and effective co-relation of men and women 
Church workers. For instance, to illustrate from what I know 
best, the deaconess should be treated as one of the clerical staff 
of the parish, and have her place with them, and take her direc- 
tions, as they do, at the parish weekly chapter, and not generally, 
personally, and separately from her vicar. It would surely be for 
strength if the old idea of her ordination as a setting apart 
for life, a conferring of character, and a bar to matrimony, were 
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maintained. I know that most of those who seek this office 
really wish this, and would desire to be saved from friends who 
desire to save them from what their friendliness considers a need- 
less sacrifice and curtailment of liberty. The feeling that marriage 
is a matter which has been faced, and, as with the sister, excluded 
from possibilities altogether, is certainly calculated to make co- 
operation with men more easy and less liable to misunderstandings 
and interruptions hurtful to usefulness. As the working together 
of men and women is more and more recognized to be right and 
necessary in the Church of Christ, strength will surely come 
if many of both sexes feel themselves, for the kingdom of 
heaven’s sake, called to surrender their right to be married. 
This does not mean any disparagement of those who do not feel 
this call. It does not mean that there is not much work which 
can be done, and in many cases better done, by those who are 
married and may be married. It does mean that we need to 
have a bountiful provision in persons who have chosen a single 
life for Christ’s sake, against the coming of these offences, 
which may and do easily come, of which I have ventured to speak. 
Thus things made for help will much less be an occasion of 
falling, and saints will be better perfected unto the ministering 
which is truly and purely for the edifying of the Body of Christ. 


C. By Heap Deaconess BARKER, 


The part of the due relationship of men’s and women’s 
ministry that I wish to speak of is that connected with the work 
of the deaconess in the parish; and please bear with me if 
I seem to dwell unduiy on the woman’s sphere of work: I 
think if I emphasize this, its relation to the man’s sphere will 
be apparent. May I take it as granted that we think of the 
deaconess as one who by the laying on of hands has had a 
ministry conferred on her by the bishop. I am aware that there 
may be some present who will not allow this, but the ground 
of this assumption will be given in detail on Monday, when the 
subject of the deaconesses’ ministry will be treated by itself, and 
I only refer to it now as the necessary basis of what I have to say, 
and in support of this statement content myself with quoting 
Bishop Lightfoot: “that, as I read my New Testament, Phoebe 
was as much a deaconess as Philip and Stephen were deacons” ! 
The deaconess is a consecrated woman, set apart for a special 
ministry in the Church, and the strength of her life is the firm 
conviction that she has been called by God to minister to His 
people in spiritual things by virtue of her womanhood, and that 
she received this ministry in her setting apart. It is now fifty 
years since the primitive order was revived in the Church of 

England. How is this ministry generally used? Of course there 
are exceptions, but too often the deaconess is expected to person- 
ally work all the various parochial organizations—Provident Club, 
Mothers’ Meetings, Mothers’ Union, Temperance Work, Mis- 
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sionary Associations, King’s Messengers, G.F.S. Communicants’ 
Guild, Country Holiday Fund, Girls’ Club, &c., &c., all claim 
her time and attention. Of course, she knows well the working 
of all these things; her training for two years as a student at one 
of the deaconesses’ institutions, and her experience as licensed lay 
worker, have made her help invaluable in all these ways, and 
when the parish deaconess was first introduced it was probably 
the best way for her to work ; and it is true also that as her joy is 
that she is the servant of the Church, she is prepared to do what- 
ever her vicar may require. But I would suggest to the clergy 
that the time has come when her ministry could be used to better 
effect by a different method. When accepted as a member of 
the staff, she might be responsible to the vicar for the supervision 
of all the work in the parish as it affects women and children, but 
she should be allowed to use others to take the charge of the 
various organizations, while being in close ‘touch with all—giving 
the address at the Mothers’ Meeting, taking prayers at the Girls’ 
Club, opening or closing Bands of Hope, &c.—always ready to 
be referred to for advice, but helping other women to do the 
work. I think more help might be gained for the Church, if it 
were a recognized fact that she was prepared to do this training ; 
there are many people who would be glad to do one thing if they 
could be shown how to do it well. I plead that more effort 
should be made to specialize work, each doing her own bit in the 
best possible way, instead of everybody doing something of every- 
thing. Fitting the right person to the right work would be the 
work of the deaconess in consultation with her vicar. Used in 
this. way, the deaconess may be an extremely useful member of 
the staff, and it would give free scope for the powers of some of 
the best women. It is obvious that for this we require educated 
gentlewomen, those whose tact and experience will enable them to 
fill a somewhat difficult position ; the days are past when it was 
thought that any one could do parish work, and if you clergy ask 
for the best women they will not be slow in responding to the call. 

But I ask you to go a step further in answering the question, 
How could the ministry of women be better used? I would claim 
that there is a real need in the Church to-day for the deaconess, 
because there is work to be done that can be done better by a 
woman than a man, simply because she is a woman—the work of 
getting into personal touch with the masses in our large parishes, 
and of teaching them in their own homes, and so bringing them 
to full Church membership. The sphere of the deaconess is in 
the homes of her people. In a well-worked parish we have our 
services, Our meetings, our classes, &c.; but always beyond these 
there are the great numbers who go nowhere and are indifferent. 
How can they be reached? By the patient daily house-to-house 
visitation of one trained in the study of human nature and who 
lives among them, and for this a woman is specially qualified. 
She brings to it her love, her sympathy, her tact, her quick per- 
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ception, even her facility of having plenty to say, her great hope- 
fulness, her capacity of quiet steady continuance in the same duty 
day after day. Her visits can seldom be ill-timed, for if the woman 
is busy, or even washing, she does not mind another woman stand- 
ing alongside while she does her work; and so the deaconess, 
spending four to five hours a day in the homes of the people for 
this, gets to know them and becomes their friend. How does she 
use this knowledge? First, it will be invaluable to her vicar in 
the most difficult problems of relief—she will often know the 
causes of the distress, and will be well qualified to advise—but 
it will be of far more use in spiritual things, for as a deaconess 
she uses everything else as a means only of bringing the people to 
a knowledge of God; she waits upon Him as she goes from door 
to door, for His message ; not necessarily talking of holy things, 
but ever watchful for the opportunity of applying to their needs 
the manifold riches of the gospel of Christ. Many visits may 
have to be spent in watering the hard soil of indifference and 
ignorance by love, and sympathy, and friendly interest, before the 
seed can be sown, but in God’s own time the opportunity comes ; 
it may be in some sudden trouble or sickness, and then she is wel- 
comed as a trusted friend and does not go asa stranger. Bit by 
bit she arouses the desire to know more, and so prepares the way 
for the second manner in which her ministry should be used by 
the Church, i.e. in teaching. She has many opportunities for 
this in the homes. She can sit with the mother and talk quietly 
to her of the great gift that God has given her in her little child 
and her responsibilities; she can lead her to understand the 
opportunity offered her of a fresh beginning in her life, as she 
prepares her for the service of thanksgiving; she teaches the 
meaning of Holy Baptism and explains the service. Without 
being a nurse, she has learnt how to do many womanly minis- 
trations in sickness, and this affords her another opening. 
Perhaps it is a sick child who is visited regularly and taught 
simply by word and pictures, and the rough mother listens and 
learns. Quite recently an instance of this has come within my 
experience, where two or three rough laundry girls attended while 
a small boy, too delicate to go to school, received his weekly 
lesson, the picture being left for the week to remind all of the 
spoken word. 
She should be entrusted also with the more definite teaching 
to women and girls. She is qualified to do this; she has been 
trained what to teach—the warden being responsible to the 
bishop for her theological knowledge, and the standard is a high 
one—and also how to teach it. Why should she not take not 
only the women’s and girls’ Bible classes, but the Sunday school 
teachers’ preparation class, and especially the confirmation classes. 
I say especially, because a woman knows the temptations and 
difficulties of her own sex, and can be more explicit and more 
practical than a man can in showing what the baptismal 
vow involves. Even if a clergyman wishes to give the general 
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preparation himself, he might still let the deaconess take one or two 
special classes for these special subjects. One clergyman always 
invites me to go and talk to his candidates once before their 
confirmation as a woman. I believe in many cases a girl’s con- 
firmation would be freer from excitement if the whole preparation 
were entrusted to the deaconess. In the early Church the female 
catechumens were her special charge, and though now adult 
baptism is the exception (but when it is desired the deaconess is 
always in attendance for immersions), the confirmation affords 
the parallel occasion for her services and help, and it would be 
following primitive custom thus to use her. All this calls for 
consideration from the vicar ; the deaconesses do not complain, 
but as head deaconess, I fear I should at times bring a grave 
charge against some, who are the exception ; but just as there are 
some people who directly they have a trained nurse in the house 
seem to think she can do without sleep or food just because she 
is official, so there are some clergy who ignore the fact that a 
deaconess does not cease to be a woman when she puts on her 
uniform, and treat her as though her body, soul, and spirit required 
no regular rest or refreshment. Remember, it is life work ; she 
goes on with it day after day, week after week, month after month, 
and year after year; and it is exhausting work. It makes great 
demands on her strength, therefore her work should not keep her 
out late every night in the week, and times allowed for rest should 
be respected. It makes great demands on her mind ; therefore 
she should have time not only for her necessary preparation, but 
also for that general reading which will enable her to keep up 
her interest in some outside subjects, and not only prevent her 
becoming a parish drudge with nothing to talk about but her own 
work, but will keep her fresh for her work because she goes back 
to it with fresh interests which are good for her people. And 
it makes great demands on her spirit. How can she respond to 
the repeated calls in spiritual matters without times of retirement 
to maintain her own hold on the Source of all life? When is the 
quiet morning hour to be obtained if she does not go to bed 
until midnight, and is too tired to get up early; or again, if 
difficulties are made about her attending the annual retreat? I 
grant that women are unreasonable very often, but it is generally 
when they are overworked ; and although I am always telling them 
it is the most untrained thing to attempt to do more than they 
can accomplish in six days in a week, and that.they must take 
their proper time off for reading, they in proportion to their 
earnestness go on. I can only advise, but the vicar could direct. 
I think it must be apparent how in all these ways men’s and 
women’s ministry could co-operate ; for it must be ever remem- 
bered that the deaconess is the servant of the Church, and 
when she is treated with the confidence that I venture to claim as 
her right, she must respond by whole-hearted loyalty to the parish 
priest. She works for him, and she should be ever ready to pass 
people on to him as occasion arises. We all want to be freer 
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from seif in all our work, content that one should dig up the soil, 
and another sow the seed, and another water, and another prune, 
and another gather: the fruit; only caring that souls are really 
helped and built up in the most holy faith. Let every one 
recognize the gifts of others and use them, instead of themselves 
trying to do everything; and so, with freedom from anything 
approaching jealousy and with single-minded earnestness, such 
a readjustment of our parochial system would be possible as 
should leave the priest free for his own special duties ; and the 
demand for these will increase as the women’s work develops on 
the lines I have suggested, and God’s kingdom be advanced by 
this due co-operation in the ministry of men and women in a 
way that is often impossible now. 


D. By Canon C. E. BROOKE 


The times move on; the old order changeth. In the earlier 
ages of the Church the ministry of women was regularly provided - 
for. For many years, however, the co-operation of men and 
women in public work was not even contemplated, and thereby 
a great, though it may be an unknown, loss was sustained by the 
Church. To this day many are inclined to think that women’s 
work lies at home, and that any departure from the routine of 
domestic duties is a mistake, and in the long run will prove a loss 
to the Church and the nation. It was for this reason that some 
of our greatest men opposed the movement which had for its 
aim the providing women with the opportunities for higher educa- 
tion at our Universities and elsewhere; and many still look askance 
at those who have succeeded in obtaining high University honours, 
as if education was incompatible with refinement and the exercise 
of those special qualities and influence which we look for from 
women. I yield to none in my belief that anything which in- 
terferes with home duties must necessarily be discountenanced 
by the Church. The family is of God’s appointment, and the 
happiness of the family depends more on the wife and the mother 
than on anybody else. Any shirking the responsibilities of the 
home with the idea of doing philanthropic or religious work seems 
to me to be altogether wrong. A girl who is impatient of the 
restraints at home and sees a ready way of escaping from the 
plain duties before her by becoming an enthusiastic worker in 
some outside sphere, is the very last person I would have any- 
thing to do with if I were looking oft for efficient help. Such 
an one starts from the wrong idea at the very beginning; she 
soon loses her interest and enthusiasm, and does infinite harm 
to any cause she takes up. A girl’s place is at home until she 
js called, it may be, to the holy estate of matrimony (there is 
none higher), with all its accompanying joys and sorrows, respon- 
sibilities and opportunities ; or it may be to the religious life, or 
to that of a deaconess, or to some more or less public or parochial 
work as nurse, district or health visitor; or to whatever other work 
she may have the ability and leisure to undertake. Anything 
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which seems to throw any slur on the ordinary simple family life 
should be an abomination to all right-thinking people. 

But when all this has been taken into consideration, there still 
yemain a large number of women of all classes who are not neces- 
sary to the fullness of home life ; who, it may be, have developed 
certain manifest powers of intellect and spirit which clearly require 
a larger scope than their particular homes are able to give them. 
To such, as it seems to me, the Church has a right to address 
a call, and for such she has unlimited opportunity in almost every 
department of her work. There can be no doubt that the Church 
and the nation stand to gain enormously by the introduction of 
so large an army of women workers as happily exists at the pre- 
sent time, and the more co-operation there is between men and 
women, alike in public and parochial work, the better. Our aim 
should be to make the best use of the material to hand,.apart 
from any question of sex. In public work, on such boards as 
borough councils, education committees, and on the committees 
of our great societies, there can be no reason why men and 
women should not sit together. Common sense and right feeling 
will enable the most delicate subjects to be discussed without any 
offence against good taste, and cases which clearly in detail must 
be seen to by men or women separately will quite naturally be 
delegated to the proper people. My experience alike on a large 
London Board of Guardians and the London School Board, leads 
me to know what admirable work ladies can do; and if on such 
great public bodies as those, why not on the committees of our 
voluntary societies ? J am confident there is much to gain from 
such-co-operation in the general discussion of subjects and in the 
shaping out of any particular line of action. Men and women 
look at things from different points of view, and it is right that 
all points should be taken into consideration. A man will often 
see a point more quickly than a woman, and make up his mind 
quite definitely as to the action which should be taken ; whereas 
women are infinitely more patient, more painstaking, and more 
persevering. On public bodies I am inclined to think women’s 
consciences are more sensitive, and where they are in any way 
adequately represented there is less risk of scandals such as we 
have heard so much of lately. Still, I neither wish to live in, nor 
lead my audience into, a fool’s paradise : there are dangers which 
I must not pass over. Women are naturally much more jealous 
of each other than men aré, and this may be a real difficulty in 
public work. And women are much harder on their sex than 
men, and many are the times that I have had to protect women 
from women. And again, all men are not gentlemen, whether 
they rank high or low in the social scale, and the absence of 
manners may sometimes cause unpleasantness ; but taken as a 
whole there can be no question that co-operation between men 
and women in public work is most advisable and productive of 
much good, 


Such co-operation in parochial work is more difficult to obtain 
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if you leave out the parochial clergy, who are, necessarily, con- 
stantly in touch with all their workers. But here there is much 
need for development. As has been said more than once in this 
Congress, you will get co-operation if you believe in your workers, 
men and women. At my Theological College I was told ‘“ Never 
do anything yourself you can get anybody else to do for you” ; 
it is advice I have always successfully carried out to the great 
benefit of my parishioners. The Sunday school, the Band of 
Hope, the Mission Band, all profit by co-operation, and the 
presence of men and women is a great assistance to any work that 
such organizations exist to undertake; but it is in the various 
problems of relief, sanitation, housing, and suchlike, that there is 
still much to be desired in the way of united effort. Relief 
committees are now becoming an ordinary part of the well- 
organized parish, but their composition is still a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty. If you hold the meetings in the evening then 
you will get .your men, but in poor parishes the presence of 
working-men is a stumblingblock, as poor people are even more 
sensitive than others, and, small blame to them, do not like to 
have their affairs discussed by their neighbours. On the other 
hand, if you leave it to clergy and district visitors, the heart often 
runs away with the head ; the conversion of the soul is frequently 
uppermost in the mind rather than the help needed for the body. 
There can be no doubt whatever, that great evil is wrought by 
the well-intentioned worker, cleric and lay, man and woman; it is 
to be feared that misplaced charity is the cause of much mischief, 
and the idea that any good person, provided he or she is suff- 
ciently fussy, can be a good Church worker, must once for all be 
abandoned by all who desire to see real effective results from their 
labour. 

We are told to look at our subjects from the three points of 
view: our ideals; our failures; the remedies. It has been well 
said that ideals are the only real things we can work for, and the 
real thing we have in view is the organization of, and co-operation 
in, men’s and women’s ministry. That ideal can only be reached 
by pressing every member of the Church into the work of the 
Church, and by not allowing any narrower view of the Church’s 
work than that which is beneficent to the nation at large and each 
individual member thereof. There is work for all, on certain con- 
ditions, and no difficulty in developing co-operation between men 
and women on certain lines. We have but to persevere, and the 
thing is done. 

The conditions I wish to insist upon this afternoon are: 
Universal training. With regard to men, a certain amount 
of knowledge is looked for, and those who offer themselves for 
work, whether it be paid or unpaid, have probably fitted them- 
selves for the duties they are undertaking; but in the case of 
women, the exact opposite has, as often as not, been the case. 
An appeal is made for workers, and the most incompetent and 
altogether untrained people offer themselves for it. We ‘all 
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remember the fashion of “slumming”: anything more hopeless 
could not be imagined : happily, like other fashions, it soon came 
to an end, and so must the happy-go-lucky system of delegating 
the most important duty of helping the poor to good people who 
have had no previous training. The welfare of our poorer neigh- 
bours is far too sacred a subject to be experimented upon by any 
devout layman or lady who may offer their services. Men and 
women must be required to give full proof of their ability and 
their practical knowledge of the various problems with which they 
will have to deal before they can be accepted as Church workers. 
A simple school of Sociology in all its various branches is very 
much needed; the parish priest must see to the theology of the 
worker, or the greatest harm may be done ; and all such questions 
as to how best permanently to help the poor, by teaching them 
how to help themselves, must be explained and insisted upon as 
necessary for a successful ministry. Thus shall we avoid many 
mistakes which are the cause of our failures. The-social worker 
will learn not to patronize on the one hand, or to bully on the 
other ; such will respect the poor, and not think of them and treat 
them as something different and inferior to himself; he will deal 
from a kind of professional point of view, so far as general 
principles are concerned; but he will remember that each case 
has its own individual points and requires’ in some way or other 
individual and specialized treatment, and whilst full of sympathy, 
he will never allow himself to be influenced by mere sentiment. 
Io what we will, we cannot love the people more than God does, 
and we must aim at removing the causes rather than relieving the 
clistress ; and so enable people to rise up to the loving purposes of 
their heavenly Father, however little they may know or care about 
the Divine Love. 

To the trained worker, again, the temptation to self-seeking and 
self-pleasing will be very much reduced. To do a thing because 
one likes doing it is the very worst reason that can be given, and 
as one’s likes and dislikes so constantly change, it never can stand 
against the wear and tear of life, and the consequent changes in 
circumstances. Self-satisfaction, love of popularity, desire to 
interfere with other people’s affairs, and any other form of self- 
seeking, must be rigorously and continually guarded against, and 
to a great extent at any rate, workers must allow their sphere of 
action to be chosen for them. Alike as to work and place, there 
must be something of the prophet’s inspiration: “ Here am I, send 
me.” I very much hope and very earnestly pray that some 
authoritative system of lay work, alike for those who require 
a salary, and those who are able to offer their services (having 
already been set free from money anxieties by the good providence 
of God), may be one of the results of the Pan-Anglican Congress. 

The general discussion was opened by Mr. E. H. MAcLAVERTY, 
of Jamaica, who said that Christian men and women could always 
work together very efficiently, and women were necessary in every 
work that was undertaken. The Christian Endeavour Society, 
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which in Jamaica was working in connexion with the Church, 
languished a great deal until a lady was obtained who took up the 
chairmanship of the committee, and she had made it a real going 
concern. 


The Rev. Ernest CouULTHARD, Winchmore Hill, thought that 
Section C ought in its tendencies to be the largest of all the 
sections, for it was specially engaged with the men and women 
who were to put the world right, while the other sections were 
engaged in piling up work, laying down problems, and in pro- 
pounding new advances which it was the business of Section C to 
take up. It was one thing, however, to listen to the discussion of 
problems, and another to feel one’s own personal responsibility in 
the matter. The Church was following, but following slowly, in 
the wake of other movements. Men and women were doing 
splendid work together on public bodies, Boards of Guardians, 
committees of education, and relief committees, and if he knew 
anything of the tone and temper of the Borough Councils in 
London he was sure it would not be long before women were 
sitting by the side of men in municipal affairs. Women in those 
things were taking the lead, but there were still prejudices that had 
to be broken down. His own experience was that men and women 
worked best in co-operation, and it would be so also in work 
under the auspices of the Church. The leisured class especially 
needed to be aroused in the matter. Ina poor parish it was easy to 
have a Church council with women upon it, but it was not so easy 
in a richer parish, and he described the hard work necessary in 
connexion with a church of which he was priest. Business men 
were not used to the co-operation of women, though he believed 
women would be quite as successful in commercial life as they 
were in other spheres of labour, if only the prejudice to them could 
be overcome. He did not think that women were the best leaders 
of women, at all events in the smaller matters of the parish ; the 
most natural leadership was the clergyman’s. He thought there 
- was a danger of relegating the priesthood of the clergy to the 
exercise of some particular functions which were indeed very 
sacred and very necessary, and to forget that the clergyman was 
meant to be the leader of the laity ; and he believed the laity, both 
men and women, had to arise and insist on the clergy leading them 
in all great social matters. 

Mr. A. Happen, New York, described an effort that was made 
in New York last winter by a man and woman working together in 
the slums of that city. They had both been meeting regularly for 
prayer as to their individual problems, and it was thought that 
something in the nature of thought suggestion and hypnotism might 
be of value in connexion with the people amongst whom they 
worked, following the lines of an experiment that had been carried 
out in Boston. ‘The endeavour was to give the people the right 
view-point, to deal with the discouraged people in the world. It 
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was thought that one reason they were not living better lives was 
that they hardly knew how. ‘Three or four people undertook the 
work, and last winter held eight or ten meetings in an endeavour 
to deal with such people. A good many husbands and wives were 
asked to come to the parish-house of an evening, and were enter- 
tained in a very bright room with music and a little refreshment, 
and a hearty welcome was given to each one. Conversation was 
held with them with regard to the problems of their lives, and then 
followed a conversation with a doctor, who talked to them of their 
physical health and the physical health of their children, and 
endeavoured to give some suggestion as to what might be done. 
There was also half an hour’s talk with the clergyman, who tried 
to diagnose the case spiritually. At the end of an hour and a half 
the people went away, and the workers consulted and endeavoured 
to understand sympathetically the problems they had to deal with. 
That little effort had been justified, because three or four men 
had made their first attempt to stop drinking, there had been more 
kindliness in the homes, and the husbands had been brought to 
feel more responsibility to their wives and children, while the wife 
felt her duty more towards her husband. 

Deaconess Knapp, of New York, explained the work that the 
deaconesses under her charge were trained in, a work which she 
described as new. A deaconess had to keep in mind constantly 
the spiritualizing of the most commonplace duties. To illustrate 
the kind of work undertaken, she mentioned the case of a 
deaconess who was sent up into the mountains amongst a people 
who had been entirely left behind in the march of civilization, so 
much so that they were talking Elizabethan English. The 
deaconess, in working amongst the people, found a great need of 
a hospital, and arrangements were made for erecting a log building ; 
and during the work, which lasted an entire summer, it was the 
duty of the deaconess, with two girls from the neighbourhood, to 
act as housekeeper to the workmen engaged upon the work. ‘The 
meaning of the word deaconess was service, and if the American 
deaconess did not keep that in mind, she would not win her way ; 
it was because she was keeping it in mind that the time was 
coming when she would stand in the position which the deaconess 
in England occupied now. During the eleven years she had been 
at the head of the Training School in New York she had trained 
fifty-one deaconesses, and of that number only one had resigned. 
She thought the life of the deaconess was going to be a life spent 
entirely in the vocation to which she had given herself. 

The Rev, ARTHUR PRITCHARD, of Warwick, mentioned the 
effort he had made to enlist the sympathies of the laity in the 
work of his parish, one of 45,000 people. As a result of. the 
efforts, the 1,000 children in the Sunday schools were increased to 
3,000 in two years. The work was going on, and he ventured to 
say it was going on not because the clergy had done’ the work— 
because there were only seven now—but because laymen and lay- 
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women came to the rescue, and the magnificent work of to-day 
had to be placed to their credit. One suggestion he made was 
that no clergyman should ever read lessons in church, but that the 
reading should be left to laymen, who were very fond of the work. 
In that connexion he thought a guild of lesson readers might be 
formed. 

The Rev. JoHN TREVELYAN, Vicar of St. Saviour’s, Luton, said 
there was very important work to do in the parishes in the prepara- 
tion of candidates for confirmation, and he regretted to say that | 
in the past he had often found it had been done very superficially 
and badly. God did not make duplicates, and each candidate re- 
quired individual attention. One might be very simple, and could 
only be taught the rudiments of the faith; another had much 
greater powers, and could be taught the deeper truths of the faith. 
The devil had a very great opportunity when people were being 
taught collectively. Speaking, for instance, to them about the 
necessity of repentance, and possibly about confession, one of the 
candidates might revolt against attending the classes and the rest 
were all timid in coming in consequence. One of the difficulties 
in the way was the fact that the parish priest was an extremely busy 
man, who had not the time to instruct each one individually. 
. Therefore he thought the clergy must instruct members of the 
laity, who could be trained to give part of the instruction, certainly 
the Creed and the Commandments, the clergy later on taking up 
the work of further instruction. For that men and women were 
needed, especially women, because women had a power men had 
not, in reaching and probing the conscience of those who were 
utterly unconscious of ever having done anything wrong. 

The Rev. THomas JENKINS, Alaska, testified to the admirable 
work done by Deaconess Knapp in America, and dealt with the 
selection and training of women workers in that country.. The 
chief trouble was to get candidates of the right sort. At one time 
young women were chosen, but one or two of the deaconesses got 
married and the general legislative body of the Church raised the 
age, and later on raised the age again. He thought it was non- 
sense to talk about celibacy : two years’ training would never make 
a young woman a celibate. He believed women should be enlisted 
in Church work while very young, and he was not in favour of 
refusing to train a woman as a deaconess simply because she was 
pretty. 

Mrs. Stacy, Bathurst, New South Wales, who had worked on 
behalf of the Church in various capacities for more than eighteen 
years, said she represented in an unofficial way the lay workers in 
the country dioceses of Australia, where the women had to do 
a large amount of Church work, more even than the men. The 
Sunday school work was practically managed by women and the 
finances of the Church collected by them. They were also busy 
in organizing sales of work under the direction of the rector. She 
was of opinion that the amount of work to be obtained from women 
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depended very largely upon the rector of the parish. She had 
worked with six different rectors in Australia and had never found 
any difficulty whatever. All that was needed was that a woman 
should have common sense, and that she thought was possessed by 
women who took up Church work on its higher and more spiritual 
side. She was quite certain that the bishops would welcome 
women of knowledge and culture in the work of the Church, and 
she hoped that, when the day came for the call of personal service, 
some institution in England would consider whether Australia did 
not offer a field of service, and help to organize an Australian 
deaconess institution. 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up, said that there were four stages 
with regard to woman’s work in the Church: first, the utilization ; 
then the recognition of the workers ; next, the organization; and now 
the realization of the necessity of the training of the workers. 
The section had more than once emphasized the absolute need of 
training. Women were pressing, and he thought rightly, for 
admission to certain branches of work that had been hitherto 
rather confined to men, and he thanked Mrs. Creighton for what 
she had said on that point, and also for the reminder that there 
were some branches of work that had been too much left to 
women. With regard to co-operation between men and women in 
parochial and public work, he hoped that women would continue 
to come forward in increasing numbers for work on school com- 
mittees and Boards of Guardians. There was an enormous field 
of work in that direction and many difficulties ; but he asked them 
not to be daunted by those difficulties—not to sacrifice their free- 
dom, but to stand absolutely independent of either political party. 
Women could do an enormous deal to purify the work and to lift 
it out of the region of party politics if they would insist on standing 
absolutely free and untrammelled. Looking back on the day, he 
hoped the members would leave the meeting realizing that the value 
of the day’s work must lie in bringing its lessons home to them- 
selves personally and individually, laying to heart the second Good 
Friday Collect that ‘every member of the Church in his vocation 
and ministry may truly and godly serve Thee”. The Church was 
very often compared to a ship, but the illustration was rather mis- 
leading. The Church could not be compared to one of the great 
liners whose inmates were sharply divided into two sections, the 
captain and the crew responsible for the working and for the safety 
of the vessel, and the great mass of passengers who had nothing 
to do but lounge about and play games ; not such was the great 
ship of the Church of God. Rather was it like some gallant man- 
of-war, where every one had his work and his place and where ~ 
there was no room for passengers. So was it with the Church of 
God: there was no room for passengers in her. Every one had 
his or her work and place, his or her vocation and ministry, and 
he prayed God that the Congress might bring that home to all 
and send all back to fulfil it. 


LAY MINISTRY 


Kine’s Hatt, HoLBorn RESTAURANT, THURSDAY MORNING, 
JUNE 18, 1908 


The BisHop oF STEPNEY presided over a large gathering. 


The CHAIRMAN said it was not too much to state that a great 
deal of the future power of the Church and the life of the people 
depended on the subject now about to be discussed: namely, the 
rights and duties of the laity, especially in regard to Church 
government, synods, and parochial councils. He particularly 
wished laymen who had experience in the matter to speak, both 
those in England and from other communions abroad. 

Dr. N. W. Hovies, K.C., opened with the following paper :— 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF THE LAITY. 
CHURCH GOVERNMENT.—SYNODS.—PAROCHIAL COUNCILS. 


Speakers are requested to keep three points constantly in view : 
ideals to be aimed at, present defects, possible remedies. 
I propose to deal with my subject as follows: (1) Admitted 
defects of the English system in regard to governmental powers 
of the laity, with a brief suggestion in regard to the subject 
generally. (2) The position in Canada of the laity in this respect, 
giving this as a matter of fact merely, not holding it up in any 
way as a model to be followed—‘‘semper, ubique, ab omnibus ”. 
_ (3) Practical suggestions which seem to me to be suited for our 
Anglican Church everywhere. Some of these may not appear to 
fall strictly within the letter of my topic, but seem to me to be 
well within the spirit of it, and to be legitimately a subject of 
notice while discussing it, and my action has been approved 
by authority. , 

What is the present position of the laity (x) in England ; 
(2) in Canada? 

1. In England.— The increase of population has created 
a situation with which the clergy are to a large extent unable 
to cope. They are not numerous enough even to begin to over- 
take all the spiritual work that is before them, much less the 
numerous duties thronging and pressing on them. The cry is 
for more “curates”. The lament is that so few, in proportion to 
the needs, are coming forward for ordination. All the while there 
is a vast unutilized force of laymen, who are at present silent, 
inactive, helpless, because they have no recognized position, no 
power given to them under our present defective system. 

Cc ? G 
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Defects of English System. > 


What is this system? (1) The parish is mainly, and in 
some instances almost exclusively, controlled by the clergyman.’ 
(2) The diocese is ruled by the bishop without a duly constituted 
council of clergy and laity; (3) the Church as a whole by 
a parliament which no longer represents the lay voice of the 
Church. It will be seen that the laity have, practically, no voice 
in the management even of the temporalities of the Church. Nor 
have they, nor are they desired to have as a rule, any share in the 
spiritual work of the Church. We talk of the “ priesthood of the 
laity”, but as far as practical recognition is concerned these are 
‘words of little meaning ”, a forgotten truth. 


General Remedy. 


What is the general remedy for this state of things, whether in 
England or Canada, for the lesson needs to be learned by the 
Church in both of these countries? It has been well said that 
‘our paramount need throughout the whole Anglican Com- 
munion is the creation of a strong corporate conviction that 
the work which Christ seeks to do through His Church in the 
world—to redeem and consecrate all human life, personal and 
social, to bring it into the kingdom of God—is to be done not 
only by the clergy and a few lay workers, but by the whole body ; 
in other words, the revival of the ministry of the laymen” (Bishop 
of Stepney). The clergy “differ from the laity not in the reality 
or kind of their ministry, but only in the special functions by 
which they exercise it, and in the degree of responsibility and 
opportunity which they have for its exercise. The standard and 
service alike belong to the ministry of the whole Church ” (ibid.). 
Unless over our Church the word “ Ichabod” should be written, 
it ought to be possible to search out “men full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost” to assist the ordained members of the Church, to | 
relieve them from the work of serving tables, to set them free 
to “continue steadfastly in prayer, and in the ministry of the 
word”. Give these men scope, responsibility, freedom, the con- 
fidence of the minister of the parish ; it may well be that they, or 
some of them, will prove, like Stephen of old, to be “full of grace 
and power”, so that it will not be possible “to withstand the 
wisdom and the spirit” by which they speak. 

This may not seem at first sight correlated to the governmental 
powers of the laity, but in truth the whole question of the 
laymen’s position seems to me to depend upon this basal prin- 
ciple, which, in practice, is largely ignored. 

2. Let us turn now to the position of the laity in Canada. 
There we have no endowed Church, no State Church. All 
religious bodies are equal before the law. They are autonomous 


’ “An arbitrary despot” (Bishop of Hereford, Church and Reform, p. 5); 
‘the arbitrary powers possessed by the incumbent” (ibid. p. 4). ‘‘Sometimes 
described as a one-man show” (Bishop of Stepney). 
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and can control their own affairs. In our own Church this is 
done by: 

A. Diocesan Synods, which control the general business affairs 
of the diocese; not (except indirectly) interfering in matters of 
“faith and doctrine”. These synods are composed of: the 
bishop of the diocese, the clergy of the diocese, and lay repre- 
sentatives from each parish or mission in the diocese. 

As a general rule three lay delegates are chosen for each parish 
or mission by the members of the congregation, which practically 
means by those who habitually worship with and form a part 
of the congregation. In case of any dispute as to such member- 
ship the question is decided by a tribunal selected at the Easter 
Vestry meeting, composed of the rector, the churchwardens, and 
two laymen. The lay delegate must be a communicant of at 
least one year’s standing, having communicated at least three 
times in the twelve months previous to the election. He need 
not be a member of the congregation that elects him. The 
Diocesan Synods elect their own bishops; deal mainly with 
matters of internal concern, relating to the well-being of the 
diocese, the temporalities of the Church: e.g. support of clergy, 
vestries (powers of, &c.), mission and Sunday school work, support 
of the widows and orphans of the clergy, superannuation of the 
clergy, Church property, Church finances’, Church extension. 

While the three orders (bishop, clergy, and laity) sit together as 
a unit and discuss, and usually vote, without distinction between 
clergy and laity, yet where desired each order may veto any 
legislation. A vote by orders may be called for by four clergymen 
and four laymen in regard to any subject. Then a majority of 
each order is necessary to carry the question at issue. 

B. In addition to, and of higher authority than, Diocesan 
Synods is the General Synod, the supreme legislative body of the 
whole Canadian Church. It is composed of two houses: (1) the 
Upper House, consisting of all the bishops; and (2) the Lower, 
composed of the clergy and laity elected by the Diocesan Synods, 
the representatives of each order being equal in number. This 
body has dealt with such subjects as the following: It has formed 
the Missionary Society of the Church of England in Canada (the 
M.S.C.C.), which is charged with and has control of the whole 
missionary work of the Church, both Canadian (that is, the north- 
western part of Canada) and foreign; the subject of remarriage 
of divorced persons; the permanent diaconate; the use of the 
revised version; a revision of the Prayer Book; the establish- 
ment of a tribunal for the trial of the clergy in certain cases. 

The defects of the General Synod are :— 

1. It meets infrequently, once in every three years. The reason 
for this is largely the expense and time owing to the great dis- 
tances which have to be travelled. 

1 This is dealt with by a strong committee, the majority of which consists of 


prominent business men. 
c G2 
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2. The Upper House sits by itself, in “ splendid isolation ” :— 


There “they sit beside their nectar, 
And the bolts are hurled 
Far below them in the valley”. 


If one may venture to so apply, without disrespect, the words 
of the poet. 

The bishops discuss matters in camera. They communicate 
with the Lower House by messages; if necessary, where there 
is a difference of opinion, by conferences. 

All this means not merely loss of time but loss of power; the 
proceedings of the whole synod would be more useful if the 
bishops would sit with the Lower House and give to it the benefit 
of their experience and practical wisdom in matters that come 
up for discussion, as is done, for example, in the Representative 
Church Council. It is difficult to see what valid objection there 
can be to this common-sense idea. 

3. As the Committees are composed of members widely 
scattered, it is not practicable to meet and discuss matters com- 
mitted to them by the synod. An attempt is made in some cases 
to get over this difficulty by correspondence, but this is not satis- 
factory. 

C. Rights of the laity in regard to the appointmeut of their 
clergy. 

Different systems prevail in different dioceses in regard to this. 
In some dioceses the bishop has an absolute right of appoint- 
ment; in others before exercising the power of appointment the 
bishop is bound to consult with the churchwardens and lay repre- 
sentatives, in order bona fide to ascertain the wishes of the 
congregation; in others, as for example, Nova Scotia and 
Fredericton, the people in self-supporting parishes have the 
absolute right of election. If no choice is made in a limited 
time, the right falls to the bishop. 

As a matter of practical politics, however, the laity have a very 
important voice in the selection of the clergyman. There are 
very few endowed parishes ; in the others the clergyman depends 
on the voluntary support of the laity, and it has been found wise 
in all such cases to endeavour to ‘ascertain their wishes, if any, 
and to fall in with them as far as possible. 

I have said nothing about the parish management in Canada. 
It does not, I think, differ much from the English system. All 
have vestries, the composition of which differs in various dioceses : 
in some there is a select vestry, composed of a dozen men; in 
others, as in the Diocese of Toronto, the vestry is composed 
of pewholders. Vestry meetings are as popular in Canada, and 
as well (or ill) attended as I beliéve they are in England. 

It will be seen that under our system a man of capacity, 
whether from an obscure country village or froma thriving 
commercial and educational centre, has the opportunity of attain- 
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ing to positions of the highest importance in the government 
of the Church. This system, however, would require drastic 
legislation, I suppose, before it could be introduced into the 
Church in England. I would therefore echo the advice given 
to Dante by his guide :— 


Non ragionam di lor, ma guarda e passa. 


Practical Suggestions. 

Some defects in our system were pointed out nearly a century 
ago by the third Bishop of Quebec. He said: “It is a defect in 
our system that we have no workers of a humbler class, whose 
services might be disposable for purposes like these, and that 
people living scattered in new and small settlements must go 
without religious ordinances if they adhere to the Church. We 
ought to have deacons as a distinct order, and persons ought to 
be admitted to it for particular objects, whose pretensions are not 
such as to allow of their looking higher. At any rate we might 
have catechists acting as lay readers. If such a system had been 
organized and carried into effect in time, it might have gained us 
some members and preserved to us a great many more. While 
we leave the people unprovided, how can we blame them for 
using the only means within their reach ?*” 

Very little progress has been made by our Church since then 
in this direction. In all the newly settled parts of Canada our 
Church has lost largely by failure to meet the points suggested 
by Bishop Mountain. ‘There were no ordained men ready to go 
to the settlers pouring into these districts, and in consequence 
the Church was helpless. Other religious bodies were on the 
alert, and having greater elasticity and using very largely lay help, 
as lay preachers, deacons, &c., they were able to occupy the 
ground, to minister to the spiritual wants of the incomers, and 
in that way to build up their own Churches out of members of 
our Church, who in the first instance left the ‘“‘Church of their 
fathers” because that Church failed to care for them. 

What is wanted in the present day is :— 

1. A revival of the diaconate as it once existed in the Church, 
not as a stepping-stone to the priesthood, but as a permanent 
order, to which suitable laymen, who shall still remain laymen, 
may be appointed. These, being self-supporting, will not add to 
the financial burden of the Church. 

2. A very large extension of the system of lay readers. The 
Archbishop of Melbourne tells us that, had it not been for the 
honorary lay readers in his diocese, it would have been impossible 
to hold services in many country parts. He had more laymen 
engaged in taking services than he had clergy. This would prove 
as beneficial in England and Canada as in the province of 
Victoria. 

1 Bishop G. J. Mountain, third Bishop of Quebec. Written circ. 1838. See 
East and West, vol. vi, p. 211 (April, 1908). 
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3. The formation in every parish of an advisory committee 
or council of laymen, whose advice the clergyman should take in 
all parochial matters. No changes in ritual should be made with- 
out their consent. The Bishop of Stepney has well said: “It would 
seem only right that so long as any variety of use is permitted 
in the Anglican Church, the laity, the people of God, should at 
least be consulted before any considerable changes are made.” 

These changes, made without any consultation with the laity, are 
often the cause of much irritation in parishes. The only remedy 
open in Canada is that of “starving out” the offending clergyman, 
a remedy almost worse than the disease. 

This committee would greatly strengthen the hands of the 
clergyman in general matters of interest to the parish and the 
Church at large. In such matters as the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, it has been found, in Ontario at any rate, that our 
Church was at a disadvantage, as compared with other Churches. 
These had an organization of laymen in existence in each con- 
gregation, who were ready and able to take up and push the 
movement much more expeditiously and effectually than church- 
men could do. 

In conclusion, I venture very respectfully to urge that our 
Church, in this matter of the position of the laity, should aim at 
greater elasticity and more adaptability to the needs and circum- 
stances of the present day ; should be, if I may use the expression, 
less “hidebound”. I do not see why when, in this twentieth 
century, we are considering how best to utilize the laity as 
a dynamic force, it should be thought necessary to ransack the 
records of early or mediaeval times, in order to ascertain if such 
and such a thing has ever been done before. 

We were told last night at the Albert Hall that “ our Church 
is proverbially the slowest to move and the most suspicious of 
change”. I do not advocate that our Church should 


Wed 
Raw Haste, half-sister to Delay, 


but that we should remember that 


New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient good 
uncouth ; 

‘They must upward still and onward who would keep abreast of 
truth ; 

Lo before us gleam the camp-fires ; we ourselves must pilgrims be, 

Launch our dZayflower and steer boldly through the desperate 
winter sea, 


Nor attempt the future’s portal with the past’s blood-rusted key. 


While I would not have our Church mastered by some modern 
term, I would also desire that she should not be found clinging to 
some ancient saw. But I would have her under the guidance of 
God the Holy Spirit, follow where He leads so that she may do 
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her duty and that God’s saving health may be known among all 
nations. 

The BisHop or Sarispury read the following contribution, for 
which the meeting at once relieved him of the time limitation. 


THE POSITION OF LAYMEN IN SYNODS 


That representative laymen have a rightful place in the synods 
of the Church of Christ—at any rate, in those of the Anglican 
Communion—is now generally acknowledged among us. The 
practice of summoning such laymen to Anglican Synods has 
slowly and, therefore, surely grown up as a matter of history, and 
it has recently been rather fully justified in this country as matter 
of argument. Let me just remind you at the outset of the main 
facts both of the history and the argument. 

Historically speaking, we owe the presence of laymen in synods 
to the courageous example of the first disestablished Church of 
our Communion outside these islands, viz. that of the United 
States of America. For the disestablished Church of Scotland, 
for various reasons, at first felt itself unable to create any governing 
body outside its Episcopal Synod. The action of the American 
Church was due very largely to the leadership of one man, the 
Rey. William White, assistant minister of Christ Church and 
St. Peter’s, Philadelphia, afterwards first Bishop of Pennsylvania. 
At the meeting of the Episcopal congregations of that State sum- 
moned by him on May 24, 1784, the fifth of the resolutions 
adopted was as follows:—‘‘ That to make canons or laws there 
be no other authority than that of a representative body of the 
clergy and laity conjointly.”' When the same William White and 
Samuel Provoost were consecrated Bishops of Pennsylvania and 
New York respectively by Archbishop John Moore and the 
Bishops of Bath and Wells and Peterborough, February 4, 1787, 
the constitution of the American Church had been carefully 
examined in England and no objection was taken to it on this 
point. Further, when Bishop Samuel Seabury of Connecticut, who 
had previously been consecrated in Scotland (November 14, 1784), 
joined the assembly of the bishops of the English line (Sep- 
tember 29, 1789) he found the following resolution laid down as 
to the General Convention: “That the clergy and laity assembled 
in convention shall deliberate in one body, but shall vote separately ; 
and the concurrence of both shall be necessary to give validity to 
every measure.”? He made no objection at all, as far as I am 
aware, to the admission of laymen, but he rightly and_ wisely 
criticized the treatment of the bishops and other clergy as merely 
one body, and he insisted on the relative independence and pre- 
rogative of the House of Bishops.* To White, then, we owe the 

1 Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, History of the American Church, p. 193 
(ed. 2, 1846). 

2 Tbid. p- 195. 3 Tbid. pp: 226, 227. 
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presence of laymen in our synods, to Seabury the preservation of 
the rightful prerogative of the Episcopate, both as regards laymen 
and the general body of clergy. é 

The principles thus admitted were then tried by experience 
before further extension was given to them in our own colonial 
dioceses. It was found that laymen were a conservative rather 
than a revolutionary element in such assemblies, and that such 
synods brought strength to the Church of the United States. It 
was not, indeed, till more than sixty years after 1789 that the 
movement to adopt such a governing body consisting of bishops, 
clergy, and laity took actual shape in an English colonial diocese, 
and then, naturally, one in North America. But, as early as 1832, 
the idea was put forward by Archdeacon Strachan in a draft 
form of constitution which he submitted to his Bishop, Dr. Stewart 
of Quebec.! It was natural that when he became himself Bishop 
of Toronto he should convene such a synod, which he did in 
the year 1851. This also was the year of Bishop Phillpotts’ repre- 
sentative clerical synod at Exeter, which drew attention to the 
subject in England. The ten years that followed saw the principle 
of a mixed synod accepted, under the stress caused by disestablish- 
ment, in other colonial dioceses, notably by such men as Bishop 
Augustus Short of Adelaide, Robert Gray of Capetown, and George 
Augustus Selwyn of New Zealand—all men of strong Church 
principles. The first actual synod held by any of them was that 
of Adelaide in April, 1856. Bishop Gray had the matter long in 
view and noted in 1851 that when the question of including 
laymen was raised in a preliminary assembly of clergy, ‘the 
only opponents were two extreme Low Churchmen.”? His first 
synod was held in 1857.5 Bishop Selwyn was at work on his 
constitution much about the same time, and his first general 
synod was held under it two years later (1859). 

Such precedents were naturally of the greatest value in deter- 
mining the course adopted by the disestablished Church of 
Ireland in the momentous years 1869-70. There was then 
a struggle, as in the American Convention of 1789, as to the 
position of the House of Bishops, in which the Bishops not only 
maintained their right to have a separate House, but also that 
to have a veto on the proceedings. It was decided that this veto 
might be exercised by a simple majority in the first instance, and 
by a two-thirds majority “of the whole then existing order, the 
said two-thirds being present and voting, and giving their reasons 
in writing”“, if the clergy and laity persisted in pressing a 
measure. 

Finally in the first years of the present century, the question of 
the admission of laymen to synods and the proper regulation of 


: Colonial Church fistories—Eastern Canada, p. 146, foll. S.P.C.K., 1892. 
; Bishop Gray's Life, i. p. 341 (London, 1876). ° Thid. p. 418. 
se and Memorials of Archbishop Trench, ii, pp. 118, 11g (London, 
I : 
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the business of such synods was felt to be vital for the central 
mother Church. The report of the joint committee of the Con- 
vocation of Canterbury, Ox the Position of the Laity, was published 
in 1902. ‘The first sessions of the “Representative Church 
Council” were held in 1904, and the Constitution was agreed on 
in 1905. I shall refer presently to one or two features of the 
Constitution. 

Such then is a bare outline of the history. As to the course 
of argument by which the admission of laymen to synods has 
been justified, I have already touched upon one point of it— 
justification by experience of their conservatism; and this is an 
argument which very rightly appeals to the men and women of 
our own race. ‘The argument, however, which no doubt first 
appealed to the founders of these bodies was that of necessity or 
at least a high kind of expediency. They felt that willing and 
conscious co-operation of all the parts was necessary for the pro- 
gress of the communities for which they were called to provide 
a free organization. They felt that the exercise of responsible 
power would be a wonderfully educative force. They felt that 
the strength of the Church, as an instrument in God’s hands for 
His designs, would be enormously increased, if the consent and 
co-operation of laymen (that is, of the whole body), were assured 
beforehand, and habitually present in all the work of the Church, 
instead of being an otiose, uncertain, or reluctant assent to some- 
thing which they had had no voice in determining. 

Moved by these general considerations, we interrogated ancient 
Church history again in 1901 and 1902, and asked what was its 
testimony. I venture to sum up the results of our inquiries as 
follows :— 

t. Both the specific texts and the general tendency of Scrip- 
ture are in favour of the consultation of laymen, while they provide 
for special functions to be discharged by the apostolic body and 
the presbyters. 

2. The evidence of primitive Church history up to the end of 
the third century is not inconsistent with such consultation. 

3. The evidence of the great conciliar period (from Nicaea to 
Chalcedon and later) is blurred by the intrusion of a new lay 
power, that of the emperor, usurping and transforming what 
previously belonged to the whole body of the faithful. 

4. The evidence of the history of the new and free Teutonic 
peoples, especially in Spain and England, is distinctly in favour 
of such consultation on a great variety of subjects, and is par- 
ticularly valuable to Churches working under new conditions. 

s. The evidence of the Middle Ages in the West is discoloured 
by the usurpations of the Papacy, which tended to suppress all 
spontaneous energy on the part of the laity (except so far as they 
were represented by the religious orders), and to drive laymen to 
look for a recognition of their rights in the extension of imperial 
and royal power. 
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6. When these papal usurpations culminated in the religious 
revolutions of the sixteenth century, they left us in England with 
a system which naturally assigned to royal power nearly all the 
functions belonging to the faithful laity, on the basis largely 
of Old Testament precedents. 

7. The gradual transference of great part of royal power to 
ministers of State and to Parliament, and the concurrent growth 
of knowledge and independence on the part of our faithful laity, 
have made the sixteenth and seventeenth century precedents 
antiquated for us. We need a new form of lay representation, 
which shall be at once much more general and much more 
certainly Christian and Catholic. ‘This is especially the case in 
our own land, where Bishops are nominated by the Crown rather 
than freely elected by clergy and people. I could easily enlarge 
on all these seven topics, but I take it for granted that you are 
familiar with most of them. 

Now comes the point for present discussion, to which I hope 
some of those who follow me will direct their attention. What 
are the limits of lay and clerical, and particularly episcopal 
functions, and what is the relation between them ? 

I am inclined to think that the internal constitution of our 
Representative Church Council, which is the result of much 
discussion based on much experience, would work very well if 
that body should come to be, as I hope it will, a legislative 
as well as a deliberative assembly. I use the word “internal 
constitution ” because the way in which each of the three con- 
stituent bodies—bishops, clergy, and laity—is itself constituted is 
at least open to criticism. ‘The internal constitution is in outline 
as follows. On most questions each of the three bodies has 
equal rights; each is equal in negative power. The Council 
usually sits as one assembly in one room. But there are limita- 
tions to the activity of the Council as a whole and as to its parts, 
which may probably be considered as permanent for us in England. 
Section 1o disclaims interference with the powers and functions 
of the Episcopate, and with those of the Provincial Convocations. 
The separate “ powers and functions of the Episcopate” are not 
very easy to define, but it is well that in critical emergencies the 
bishops should have the right to claim to act alone, without other 
clergy or laity. As regards the Convocations, I should much like 
to see the assemblies of the two Provinces constantly sitting 
together, and I recognize that for many subjects, especially in their 
initial stages, the trained professional instincts and responsibilities 
of the bishops and clergy make it well for them to sit as Convo- 
cations, that is, apart from the Houses of Laymen. There is also 
a section (No. rr) in the constitution which is important as remind- 
ing us that our Church is part of a larger whole, and that “it 
does not belong to the functions of the Council to issue any 
statement purporting to ‘declare the doctrine of the Church on 
any question of theology ; and no such statement shall be issued 
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by the Council.” Of course such a declaration might be issued 
either by the bishops alone or by Convocation, but it would be 
much more natural and effective if issued by bishops of the 
Lambeth Conference—the nearest substitute which we at present 
have for an Oecumenical Council. 

_As regards more practical questions “touching doctrine and 
discipline”, it is further declared in Section 12 that such questions 
““may be discussed, and resolutions relating thereto may be 
passed, by the Council in like manner as in the case of other 
questions. Provided that any projected legislative measure 
touching doctrinal formulae or the services and ceremonies of 
the Church or the administration of the Sacraments and sacred 
rites of the Church, shall be initiated in the House of Bishops, 
and shall be discussed by each House sitting separately, and the 
Council shall either accept or reject the measure in the terms in 
which it is finally proposed by the House of Bishops, after that 
House has received and considered the reports of such separate 
discussions.” 

We have in this clause secured, I think, the right amount of 
freedom of discussion, with the right amount of that stability 
necessary for a practical treatment of such grave questions. I 
understand that any burning question such as the advisability 
of altering the use of the Quzcungue vult or a change in the 
Thirty-nine Articles, or in the Communion Office, might be dis- 
cussed by laymen as well as clergy, and resolutions passed thereon, 
by the Council as a whole or by any one of the three Houses. 
The resolutions would, I take it, have to be generally in the form 
of requests to the House of Bishops to introduce a legislative 
project on any of these questions: but they would reflect the 
temper of the different parts of the Council in a very significant 
manner. The Bishops would be free to take up the idea of such 
projects, and would not only have the initial but the final framing 
of them. I do not think this prerogative of the Bishops too great. 
If a reform were urgently needed the pressure put upon the 
Bishops to introduce a Bill would be very great. This being 
done, full discussion would follow, and the mind of the Church 
would be ascertained. The Bishops would then frame the Bill 
again, with such changes as were found desirable, and would 
submit it for acceptance or rejection to the whole Council. In 
this way nothing could be positively decided without the free 
direction of the Episcopate, while nothing could be forced upon 
an unwilling clergy and people. Thus the prerogatives of tending 
and feeding the flock would remain with those to whom our Lord, 
as we believe, committed them. Yet the flock would not be 
governed or taught authoritatively without expressing their 
feelings, and they would also have a right to say, in effect, We 
wish to adhere to our old traditions and to have no change. I 
could easily illustrate the value of both these principles from 
Church history. 
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There are, lastly, two quite different practical points which ought 
to be discussed, and I hope that our Chairman will secure their dis- 
cussion. The first is how to secure the consultation of the working 
classes and the forces of labour generally in and by Church 
assemblies. I look to the Church of England Men’s Society in 
this country, and to similar bodies elsewhere, both to secure the 
return of working men to our Church Synods and to make it easy 
for them to attend. The Labour party, for its own sake, ought to 
come into closer touch with religious associations and religious 
questions. 

The other question is the admission of women. All, I suppose, 
are in favour of their admission to parish councils, while few, 
or none, are desirous to see them on General Synods. ‘There 
remains for discussion their relation to Diocesan Synods or Con- 
ferences. Let me say quite shortly that I should not be much 
surprised to see their presence on such intermediate bodies 
admitted, as at least an advisable change, and that before very 
long. 


CHURCH GOVERNMENT.—SYNODS.—PAROCHIAL 
COUNCILS 


By C. A. MontacuE Bartow, LL.D. 


We have to consider this morning subjects which are perhaps 
not of such vital interest to many delegates as are other topics, 
for instance, Education or Foreign Missions: we are concerned 
with the machinery through which the Church ‘must work, with 
the organization of the methods by which her will is expressed ; 
and in particular, what share laymen desire or deserve in such 
organization. Who in these days of the Salvation Army, of 
women’s suffrage demonstrations, of this Congress (itself a 
triumph of methodical arrangement), can afford to despise organ- 
ation? A Church without a system of Government is unthink- 
able. ‘The difficulty meets us on the threshold that the subject 
1s $0 vast that it is difficult to know how to treat it. It is possible 
to consider Church government from many points of view. In 
past ages the history of the Church, it is not unfair to say, has 
been the history of her methods of government. The two ancient 
Convocations of the Church of England, namely York and 
Canterbury, have in recent times been irreverently defined as 
“nouns of multitude signifying many but not signifying much”, 
but in earlier periods of English history the very reverse was’ the 
case; and as for the earlier great Councils of the Church, no 
contemporary authority accuses them of being slothful in business 
or not sufficiently fervent in spirit. 

We all know the story of the old lady who said she did not 
believe in history—she preferred to let bygones be bygones : 
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such historical treatment would be too lengthy for an occasion 
like the present. 

Again, to this Congress have come delegates from all quarters 
of the globe; from Churches in communion with our own, 
whether within or without the British empire; from Episcopal 
Communions in America or China no less than from those in 
the daughter States, in Canada, South Africa, or Australia. 

Valuable results accrue from a careful comparison of methods 
of Church government under all these varying conditions—a com- 
parison to which attention has been given in other communions 
besides our own’. Not long ago a young Japanese came to me— 
I suppose as to one conversant to some extent with Church law— 
and wished to be instructed in the relations of the Church to the 
State in all the countries in Europe. 

I was somewhat taken aback, and asked his object. He informed 
me that he was a Buddhist clergyman, that he was going back to 
Tokyo to be, as I understood, secretary of the Buddhist central 
body, or convocation as he was careful to call it. I gathered he 
desired to profit by European experience of how far a religious 
body may rely for protection on that very uncertain member, the 
secular arm. At any rate the incident was instructive. Dr. Hoyles 
has given us many illuminating illustrations from the experience 
of the Canadian Church he knows and has served so well. 

Or again, leaving the realm of actuality, the past as well as the 
present, it is useful to turn our thoughts to the future and con- 
sider what is the ideal of government to which the Church should, 
and we hope will, attain: what is the goal we should aim at in our 
reforms ; by what principles should these reforms be tested. No 
one is more fit to turn our thoughts in that direction than the 
great scholar and Christian statesman who preceded me, the 
Bishop of Salisbury; and admirably, if I may say so, he has done it. 

I propose, if I may, to take as my starting-point this Congress ; 
as you know, it is in many ways unique; never before in the 
history of our own or of any other Church have delegates, 
bishops, clergy, and laity, and of laity women.as well as men, 
assembled from all quarters of the globe to discuss in common 
the problems which confront the Church. The Cabinet, the 
Prime Minister, and some other most necessary pieces of political 
machinery are unknown to the British Constitution; and this 
great Congress is unknown to the constitution of the Church of 
England, and I presume to the constitutions of the other Churches 
who have sent delegates. We are a voluntary body, met for pur- 
poses of discussion of common problems, the stimulating of a 
common life. Everything will depend on how far those objects 
are achieved ;} but it is well known that the promoters of this 


1 It is a pity that more information has not been collected as to methods of 
Church ‘government both in Episcopal and non-Episcopal Communions ; see, 
however, Gore’s Essays on Church Reform; and Church and Reform (Bemrose) 
edited by the present writer. ; : 
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great Congress have had in mind that just as the Lambeth Con- 
ference of bishops only has met at intervals of ten years since 
1867, so that this more general Congress (in which delegates 
representing all sides of the Church’s work, clergy, and laymen, 
and women, as well as bishops take part) should become a sort of 
recurring decimal, a regular institution held every tenth year. 

And if it should, cannot we make bold to look forward to 
a conception even nobler of the functions of this assemblage, 
a work even mightier for it to perform? Is it too much to hope 
that this Congress may grow in strength and usefulness, its position 
become established, and its authority recognized by all the 
Churches of the Anglican Communion; in fact, that it should 
become a mighty Council of our Communion—a Parliament of 
Reformed Episcopacy, with power to legislate for the whole ? 

We have parallels in this country which will at once occur to 
every English churchman. In 1852 the two ancient Convocations 
of Bishops and Clergy for York and Canterbury (which had been 
suppressed for 130 years) were revived ; they are to this day the 
only legislative body known to the Church of England ; they are 
at this moment discussing the King’s Letters of Business relative 
to revision of the Prayer Book. 

In 1861 the first English Church Congress met, a voluntary 
body formed for purposes of discussion, in which the ranks of the 
Church’s army, laity as well as bishops and clergy, took part. 
The Church Congress, meeting annually in different dioceses, 
filled a place in the life of the Church of England analogous to 
that which this Congress seems destined to occupy for the whole 
Anglican Communion. : 

For many years there has been a strong and growing feeling 
amongst us that laymen should be admitted to a larger share of 
authority in the English Church: our system of government has 
been described as “ Monarchical in theory and anarchical in 
practice”. The incumbent in the parish, the bishop in the 
diocese, the archbishop in the province have been supreme in law 
if not in fact. But an active movement has been on foot (headed 
during the thirteen years of its active life by the Church Reform 
League) to constitutionalize this system, to bring the laity into 
partnership, to set up councils or synods, for the parish, the 
diocese, the Church of England as a whole. Such councils are 
familiar enough, are indeed the necessities of existence, to 
Churches which are not established, such as the Episcopal Church 
of Ireland or in the daughter States of the Empire. As a first step, 
voluntary houses of laymen were set up some years ago alongside 
the two Convocations of York and Canterbury ; and the last three 
years mark another great advance: without losing their separate 
existence, the two houses of bishops, the two houses of clergy, the 
two houses of laity of York and Canterbury, now meet each year 
as one imposing council of the whole Church, numbering some 
600 or 700 members. The council is at present on a voluntary 
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basis, without legal legislative power. But it has already estab- 
lished for itself an authoritative position, a right to speak for the 
Church as a whole, which must silence criticism. It is note- 
worthy that on two or three occasions already the laity in the 
Church Council have taken a most active part in determining the 
policy of the council, and rejected proposals accepted by the 
bishops and clergy. 

In July, 1906, in the discussion on the franchise for electing lay 
delegates, the bishops and clergy were willing to give up the 
parochial basis and accept the communicant or congregational test 
apart from any question of residence. But this the laity rejected. 
Similarly, in the recent debates in the spring of this year on 
Education and Licensing Reform, the laity have refused to follow 
the clerical lead, in each case taking the more conservative view. 

It isnot too much to hope that at no long interval Parliament 
may delegate to so responsible a body (subject to a veto) some, if 
not all its powers of ecclesiastical legislation. Indeed, it is of 
interest to note that in the recent debates on the Ecclesiastical 
Disorders Bill more than one member put before the House the 
view that the Church in her Council, and not Parliament, was 
the proper body to deal with such matters, a view not unfavour- 
ably received in most quarters of the House; and Mr. Goulding 
tabled a motion that ‘An effective remedy for ecclesiastical 
disorders can be provided only by conferring on the Church of 
England powers to regulate its own affairs, such as are possessed 
by the Established Church of Scotland”. 

No one can doubt that the Church Congress, with its irrespon- 
sible voluntaryism and audacity of discussion, paved the way for 
the National Church Council. 

If the Church Congress has its analogy in the present Congress, 
it is not unfair to compare the Lambeth Conference of Bishops of 
the Anglican Communion, which will meet next month, to the old 
established Convocations. Why should not the parallel be carried 
a step further : why may not this Pan-Anglican Congress and the 
Episcopal Conference pave the way for, and eventually merge in, 
an authoritative duly constituted council of the whole Anglican 
Communion, in which bishops, clergy, and laity should all take 
due share ? 

It is currently reported that at the Pan-Anglican Conference of 
bishops at Lambeth, the English bishops form one wing, the ~ 
American bishops the other, while the colonials occupy a middle 
position, and serve to make each of the divergent sections in- 
telligible to the other. There is an interesting article in the 
current number of the Church Quarterly Review by the American 
Bishop of Vermont, which is in itself an illuminating instance of 
this divergence; he quite frankly rejects with courteous con- 
clusiveness the possibility of this magnificent dream becoming 
true ; that is, of one great legislative and administrative council 
for the whole Anglican Communion. To quote his own words : 
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“It may as well be plainly said here, that apart from any question 
of spiritual and ecclesiastical independence, the idea of a central 
consultative body for the Anglican Communion would never be 
entertained while the English Church retains its present con- 
nexion with the State.” ; 

Now what is this State connexion, that it should constitute so 
severe a bar? Let us be quite clear about this. Establishment 
is a question of degree, not of kind. The Scotch Presbyterian 
Church is established, but State control in her case is nominal. 
Apart from obedience to the law of the land, it consists in the 
presence of a State Representative who opens the Sessions of 
the General Assembly, but has no veto on its proceedings ; 
while on the other hand, even in America, the home of Free 
Churches, we find some State interference unavoidable. Dr. 
Bayles, the lecturer on civil aspects of ecclesiastical organization 
in Columbia University, writing in 1898, tells us that American 
Statute Legislation relating to ecclesiastical organization is 
developing rapidly: that there is a general movement for the 
“broader introduction of purely ecclesiastical elements into the 
Civil Law, creating more and more of a legal establishment of 
the Church”. And he goes on to show how the New York 
Statutes provide minutely for such things as the incorporation 
of Church bodies and the regulation of their proceedings. 

Establishment, of course, amounts to a more close connexion 
of Church and State with us than exists in Scotland or in 
America. 

For legal purposes the three main heads of the Church’s 
activity are the Legislative, the Executive, and the Judicial. As 
to legislation, in her convocations the Church’s bishops and 
clergy can debate, but can make no canon without consent of the 
Crown, given both before the discussion is initiated and after 
the canon-is passed for its promulgation ; but as already indicated, 
the National Church Council before long will, we hope, receive 
wider.and freer legislative powers. 

In judicial matters the Church Courts are the courts of the 
land. Ecclesiastical law is enforced in the last resort by the 
State ; but even in the case of Churches without establishment 
the Church must have her own courts, and in such cases, as 
we know from the Scotch Free Church, the tendency is for the 
State courts to respect and to enforce the decrees of the voluntary 
Church tribunal on matters within its competence. Whether in’ 
the Privy Council we have the ideal Court of Appeal is another 
matter ; but the constitution of that court could be altered with- 
out affecting the principle of the establishment. Nor is it on the 
existing legislature or judiciary of the Church of England that 
the American prelate’s objection is founded. The executive then 
remains: with us the diocesan bishops and most of the deans are 
appointed by the Crown, and this is what causes the difficulty. 
No such Anglican Council is possible, says the Bishop of 
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Vermont, while the Church of England’s leading prelates, “who 
would be sure to hold prominent positions in such a Council, 
are at least liable to be the nominees of a politician owing no 
allegiance to the Church, and quite possibly conscientiously 
opposed to its claims and principles.” 

To this objection there are several answers ; in the first place, 
it is not in theory or in fact the Prime Minister of the day who 
has the sole selection of the bishops, but the Crown ; and the 
holder of the Crown must by law be a member of the Church of 
England. 

The memoirs of many statesmen show how tenacious the 
Sovereign is apt to be of prerogative with regard to vacant 
bishoprics. In many ages of the Church’s history the State has 
claimed some right to speak in the appointment of the great 
leaders of the Church. True, there is much to be said for 
making the Congé d’élire, the leave to the chapter to elect, more 
of a reality, at any rate by way of veto, than it is at present; 
but the Church of England can, and does, proudly point to an 
episcopal bench which, for ability, learning, piety, and hard work, 
yields to no Church in the world. I cannot think that the 
objection is a very serious one; with a little assistance from the 
colonial bishops I trust that the difficulty, if at all widely felt in 
America, can be swept away, and one great Pan-Anglican Council 
become a reality, a mighty instrument for the glory of God and 
the spread of His gospel. 

The CHAIRMAN, in laying down the rule of debate, expressed 
the hope that a lady would speak. 

LIEUTENANT-COLONEL SETON CHURCHILL then said that the 
Magna Charta conferring rights and liberty on the laity to take part 
in Church Government, Councils, Synods, and other gatherings of 
the Church was to be found in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts of 
the Apostles, a chapter that was too much overlooked in these 
days. “He quite concurred with a previous speaker, Dr. Hoyles, 
who said that it was not necessary to go back to old musty 
documents of the Middle Ages to ascertain what the living Church 
of the present day might, or might not do, but depend upon it, 
the closer they adhered to the Word of God the better. Any 
one who would take the trouble to read over that chapter care- 
fully would see that it described the first great Church Council 
that took place. Probably it was presided over by the local 
bishop, James, the brother of our Lord, but at all events he was 
one of the chief speakers. We are distinctly told that this was 
not a meeting only of apostles and elders, but that the “ whole 
Church” were present, probably a representative body, and that 
“all the multitude” appear to have expressed their approval. 
The decision that was arrived at was embodied in a greeting 
which was sent to the Church at Antioch, and this document did 
not go out only in the names of the apostles and elders, but, 
associated with them, were the “brethren” or laity. Further, it 
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was interesting to note that the first Church Council was not 
summoned merely to discuss business or finance, but to consider 
a most important question of doctrine. It is all the more in- 
teresting to note this nowadays, as an untenable theory is being 
propounded by the clerical party that laymen have no right to 
consider questions of doctrine, and should confine themselves 
merely to finance and business. One of the reasons why the 
laity are so indifferent and apathetic in all Church matters is 
because we are not acting in accordance with the example set us 
by the primitive and apostolic Church. If only, like the apostles 
of old, the bishops associated the laity more closely with them in 
important questions, and thus threw more responsibility upon 
them, they would be much more alive to realize their own in- 
dividual and personal responsibility, and not think that religion 
was a thing only for parsons. The original blame, however, did 
not rest with the clergy, but on the laity themselves. There 
could not have been a closer association between the apostles, 
elders, and brethren than originally existed ; but when Christianity 
succeeded and became popular, the laity took to money making 
and other things, very legitimate in themselves, but they neglected 
their spiritual functions. By degrees their power slipped into the 
hands of the clergy and bishops, and, in the dark Middle Ages, 
grasping ambitious prelates seized all power, and so it remained 
till the Reformation partially restored matters. Originally the 
clergy and bishops were only the executive officials of the Church, 
but by degrees they practically became the rulers. We still see 
the evil results of setting at defiance the apostolic precedent in 
the Church of Rome, which unquestionably is a “ priest-ridden ” 
Church. There is of course a danger of the opposite extreme, 
and it has been said that among some of the Free Church bodies 
there is such a thing as a “ deacon-ridden” Church. The Anglican 
Church, however, ought to avoid both extremes, and aim to have 
a happy co-operation between the clergy and the laity, as appears 
to have existed in the days of the primitive Church. After all, it 
must be admitted that all Church questions concern the laity quite 
as much as theclergy, if not more ; and by the happy combination 
of the two elements, the executive officials and the laity, the latter 
become better educated and learn to take a more intelligent inte- 
rest in religion and Church affairs. Another of the untenable 
theories propounded is that bishops are exclusively the guar- 
dians of Divine truth, though it would be hard to find a single 
text in God’s word to uphold such a monstrous doctrine. As if 
the religious laity were not just as much interested in Divine truth 
as are the prelates. Colonel Churchill hoped that the Bishop 
of Salisbury and other right reverend prelates on the platform 
would bear with him when he said that it would have been a bad 
thing for the Anglican Communion had this theory been adhered 
to at the Reformation. There were a few noble prelates at that 
time who did not betray their trust, but so great was the majority 
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who did betray their trust that it was with difficulty that 
enough remained to hand on the historic episcopate. The Refor- 
mation was a soldier’s battle won by the laity, but the bulk of 
bishops, who should have been leaders, were on the wrong side. 
The lesson for us to learn is that our Lord handed over His 
power to the Church in her corporate capacity, and not to 
bishops, clergy, or laity, or to any exclusive portion of that body, 
and that the Church will only suffer if she deputes her functions 
to any exclusive bodies. The ideal Church is the Apostolic one, 
in which there appears to have existed a happy co-operation 
between all, each individual seeking the good of the whole. 

The ARCHDEACON OF HALIFAx, England, said that if there 
was to be preparation for self-government in the Church, it was 
necessary to begin with the parish. He had no particular theories, 
but a good deal of experience, and he had strong opinions on 
parochial Church councils. One was that if such bodies were to 
do their work they must be democratic in constitution. The 
parochial councils of which he had had experience represented 
every class of the community, but, so far, the ladies had not 
participated, even in electing members. Secondly, the clergy 
must trust such councils ; it was useless for the clergyman to call 
members together, and then follow his own preconceived opinions. 
Such councils enabled the clergyman to be free for his own 
peculiar spiritual work. He had great admiration for the self- 
sacrificing and continuous work done by the laymen in parishes. 
One clergyman had written to him saying his experience was that 
all Church councils could spend money, some could manage 
money, but none could raise money. His own experience was 
that the last part was untrue: they could raise money, and not by 
means of bazaars either. ‘he management of the money of the 
Church was a sacred responsibility, and Church councils could 
set a high standard in the matter of raising and managing money. 

The BisHop oF Pretoria spoke of the Church in South 
Africa. There the first thing which struck one in the Church 
was the position and power of the laity ; without them nothing 
could be done. And they gave up a great deal to attend the 
necessary meetings once a month; while every five years they 
devoted a whole month to discussing Church affairs. He did 
not think it was a good thing for a parish to appoint its own 
parish priest, though it should have a voice in such appointment. 
The parishioners did not know who was the best man for the 
parish. In some dioceses in South Africa practically the bishop 
in chapter had the appointment of the priest; the general plan 
was for the parish and the bishop to act together. 

Sir Ma.sy Crorton spoke briefly of the Church in Ireland, 
where he thought the laity had more power than in any Church 
in the world; and they had the power of the purse. In the 
councils there were two laymen to each clergyman ; the diocesan 
council met once a year, and they had to manage their own 
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finances. The yearly synod, which met in Dublin, was really the 
Parliament of the Church in Ireland. It elected a representative 
body, which was the standing council, and the Church property 
was vested in it. In the appointment of a clergyman, each parish 
elected three parochial nominators, and each diocese elected 
three diocesan nominators, and they acted in conjunction with 
the bishop. That usually worked fairly well. If a clergyman 
was not liked, supplies could be stopped, though, of course, that 
was a drastic step. 

Dr.JOscELYNE, Coadjutor-Bishop of Jamaica, said that whatever 
else the Church in the colonies had done, she had very largely 
solved the problem of the position of the laity in the Church ; 
and that largely by two methods: Firstly, the colonials had made 
the power of the laity a very real thing. And if the Church of 
England was to take the strong place in the nation which she 
ought to-day, there must be no make-believe on this matter. 
Parochial councils which had no authority would never live. 
As had just been said, the smaller unit must be commenced 
with, rather than the larger. The whole position of the laity was 
obscured and darkened by over-heavy and unintelligible machinery. 
In Jamaica the laity had representatives on three different councils. 
First, a Church committee, with twelve laymen, elected every 
January by communicants of good standing, whose names were 
posted in the Church. ‘That committee was responsible for all 
the main elements of Church work during that year. In con- 
junction with the bishop of the diocese, it had the nomination of 
its clergy. Women were not on the council, and, so far, he 
thought they were wise. Then there was the Ruridecanal Council, 
to which every congregation in the rural deanery sent one layman, 
besides its clergy. The rural deanery must have the recom- 
mendation of that council before any particular requirement can 
be granted at head quarters. There was also a Diocesan Council, 
meeting monthly in the centre of the diocese, consisting of half 
laymen and half clergy. Unless the Church in Jamaica had had 
the whole of the laity behind it, it could not possibly have faced 
the tremendous task of rebuilding forty churches. Over all 
those councils was a Diocesan Synod, which sent two laymen 
to every clergyman in the larger churches; in the smaller ones, 
one layman and one’clergyman. In 1870, when the Church was 
severed from the State, the voluntary gifts in Jamaica from the 
people were £300. Last year they amounted to over £17,000. 

Mr. H. J.'Torr said the key of the position lay in the question 
of responsibility. ‘The Church had now so developed that it had 
changed from a common brotherhood Church to one which was 
really missionary, in which the clergy did the teaching and the 
laity the listening. He submitted that the whole question as to 
the future of the Anglican Communion would turn on whether 
they could bring back into active living membership and respon- 
sibility the lay members of that Church. And the speeches 
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which had been made by workers abroad should afford the 
necessary spur. In England the laity had practically none of 
the affairs of the Church in their hands ; they were as sheep led 
by their shepherd. They had nothing to say in the appointment 
of a clergyman, or the hours or arrangement of services. People 
asked why the laity would not come into the Church. Women 
might be got on those terms, but men would not; and it was one 
of the reasons why the Church was in danger of becoming a 
feminine rather than a masculine Church. And at no time was 
there greater need to have in the Church both the black-gown 
man and the ritualist—the widest possible extremes—so as to 
satisfy the needs of different men’s souls. But if that was the 
aim, it was an impossible position that a young patron of one 
type of religious mind succeeding another might thrust on a 
parish a clergyman of a wholly different character from that of 
the man who had done good work there. The Church could not 
live by its clergy alone ; the knowledge, enthusiasm, and glorious 
opportunities of the clergy, whose very dress limited their sphere, 
must be supplemented by the knowledge of human life and the 
needs of men which the laity alone possessed. He hoped that 
one result of the Congress, in bringing forward the methods 
carried out in the colonies, would be to give a lead to our clergy 
in the matter, though it was asking the clergy to give up an 
immense amount. He admitted that most untrained laymen 
were very foolish, but wisdom was learned by exercising respon- 
sibility. Mistakes would be made, but in the end, when the 
Church stood face to face with the world, it would have been 
worth everything to be able to say that the Church was a real 
living democracy. ; 

Canon MerepiTH, Rector of Crieff, Scotland, said he would 
like to see the laity taking up the spiritual, as well as the 
financial, work of the Church. In a large parish in Edinburgh 
he had laymen to go and visit men parishioners ; and in Scotland 
vestries were elected by the men and women communicants in 
the congregation, and vestries, for the most part, elected the 
clergy. Also, lay representatives took part in the Diocesan Church 
Council, and there was a Consultative Council, consisting of both 
laity and clergy, and schemes must be sanctioned by both before 
they could be carried out. The Church in Scotland was very 
democratic, and they felt they were going forward as one man 
to do the work entrusted to them. 

Mr. SHOOLBRIDGE, Tasmania, considered that in his colony 
there was in the Church the most perfect form of self-government. 
As long as a person was a communicant he could sit on Church 
vestries. They had power over the temporalities of the Church, 
and the oversight of the clergyman. Boards of Patronage existed 
for the election of clergy; but in all cases the bishop had the 
power of veto, though the bishop never made an appointment 
without consulting the parishioners. 
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The ARCHDEACON OF DEMERARA spoke of the methods of the 
Church in that colony, and showed that the laity were represented 
in all decisions and work of the Church there. 

Mr. Hurcuincs, Rhondda Valley, spoke as a working-man 
delegate, and said his opinion was that if laymen were given more 
responsibility in the Church they would be more interested than 
at present, though working men did not take much interest in 
alterations of doctrine. In connexion with the opening of a new 
church, the vicar said the men who had worked so well should 
have the honour of choosing a curate. They did so, but the 
result was so unsatisfactory that they could not be induced to do 
so again. 

Canon BROWNE spoke in support of women having seats on 
the Church councils. A large part of his happiness in a South 
London parish during the last thirteen years had been due to his 
having a real working Church council. One of the great advan- 
tages of that was to give the people a sense of security from 
sudden changes. He strongly advised every vicar to have 
a Church council. At present vestries existed on an absolutely 
wrong basis, for any one who paid rates—he might have any 
religion, or no religion—could come in and elect churchwardens. 
But the Church council created, instead, a spiritual basis, and on 
that ground how could women logically be excluded? At one 
time he had a somewhat hostile instinct about having women on 
Church councils ; but a commencement was made by stipulating 
_ that a certain proportion may be women. Great excitement was 
felt at the election, and more women than men were nominated. 
The result had been to make him feel rebuked for his former 
prejudice, especially as there were more women than men in 
the Church. 

The CHAIRMAN, in the course of a vigorous summing up, for . 
which he was frequently applauded, said the present question 
went deeper down than anything which concerned the future of 
the Church. The daughters had come to give most excellent 
advice to their mother, and he hoped the mother would, with 
more alacrity than in affairs domestic, profit by the daughters’ 
advice. He spoke from the point of view of the Church in 
England, where the necessity for facing the matter was strong, 
and where the difficulties were so great, owing to the hold of 
traditions which were generally valued so highly. The matter 
was not one for mere theoretic discussion ; it was the Church’s 
life. The Church could not go on in this increasingly democratic 
age without putting the question in the forefront. He agreed 
that that required more self-sacrifice on the part of the clergy 
than was generally supposed, as it meant the shifting of a whole 
point of view which had been encouraged and sustained by habit. 
If any clergythan thought the change was going to be an easy 
one, he hoped he would disabuse his mind of the idea. Secondly, 
there must be no confusion between civic and spiritual qualifica- 
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tions. The layman must not mean the ratepayer, but a member 
of the covenanted body of the Lord. There was a time when the 
nation and the Church were synonymous ; but that was 300 years 
ago, and nothing but unreality could come of trying to build upon 
what had ceased to be a reality; and he hoped that in that 
spiritual society less would be said about rights, and more about 
duties. The Church required laymen to come into its work 
from motives of real spiritual interest. In many places the layman 
seemed to think it his business to look after only the finances of 
the Church ; but there was a need for the layman to come and 
take his eager straightforward place in the spiritual work. He 
thanked God with all his heart that He had raised up the Church 
of England Men’s Society to bring thousands of men into living 
contact with the Lord Jesus in the work of His Church. Next, 
he thought they would be well advised in the matter if they 
worked from beneath. That was the way in which our national 
constitution had built itself up. It should begin frankly and 
enthusiastically with the Parish Council. The Representative 
Church Council was at present composed far too largely of 
admirable but ornamental persons of one class, who were apt to 
be associated with one political party. A wider basis was 
required, and that the Parish Council would furnish. If the 
Parish Council was to be a reality it must be truly representative. 
Sometimes a clergyman told him he had twenty-one men who 
met to discuss the affairs of the parish, and when asked who 
appointed them he said he did, and that nobody minded ; but he, 
the bishop, said everybody ought to mind. He hoped repre- 
sentatives from the lower bodies would be put on the higher 
bodies, so that there would be a constant pressure from beneath. 
His working-men friends sometimes felt restive at the way they 
were patronized and treated as exceptional beings at Church 
assemblies ; but it was their rightful place. And the councils, if 
they were representative, must be trusted. With regard to women, 
nothing could prevent a parson giving them some real place in 
the election to a Parish Council.. In the case of his own former 
parish, it was stipulated that not more than one-third of the number 
elected should be women; and those who were returned were 
among the most steadfast, efficient, and business-like of all. He 
emphasized the importance of making the changes steadily in 
England, as a means of preparing for an uncertain future. No 
one could say how long the old Mother Church would remain so 
unlike her daughters by being connected with the State ; but the 
best way of being able to face disestablishment, when and if it 
came, was so to live, act, and govern, as if the Church were 
already disestablished. Finally, if the government of the Church 
by councils and synods was to be a real power, it could only be 
so by members of the Church being moved and called by the 
Spirit of God. 
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Kino’s Hatt, HoLtporn ResTauRANT, THURSDAY AFTERNOON, 
JUNE 18, 1908 


The BisHop or STEPNEY again presided. 


READERS 


There were three set speakers, the first of whom was the 
Rev. A. H. THompson, who said: It may be taken for granted 
that we all welcome what we know as the Reader Movement 
in the Church. It has come to stay and to grow, and for that 
we may be profoundly thankful. 

At the outset I want to put the question: “ Why do we view 
this movement with such hopefulness and gladness?” in other 
words, ‘‘Of what is it a sign?” The answer which is given to 
this question is the familiar one which we all know. Lay work 
in the Church was first called into existence and was recognized 
owing to the dearth of clergy and the development of life in our 
town and country parishes with which the clergy were unable 
to cope; in other words, it arose out of the necessity of the 
Church—the inability of the clergy who are not the ‘Church ” 
+-to deal with the task. We thank God for this necessity, 
because it called on the Church as a whole to set about its 
business. Personally, I welcome this lay reader movement 
because it is, I hope, the beginning of a yet larger stirring 
of the whole Body of Christ to see to that work which it is set 
to do. I believe that in the providence of God the necessity 
arose in order to teach the whole Church its responsibility and 
concern in the work. At a conference held in London last 
month of representatives from every diocese in England and 
Wales, one of the speakers said: “This calling of laymen as 
laymen to this high, holy, and solemn function is good in 
principle, and at once the expression and source of an ever 
increasing vigour of Church life; and where there is no such 
lay work done, the health of the body is endangered.” 

That I believe to be the ground or principle of lay work. 
If, as a matter of fact, it arose out of a necessity of the time, 
it was because God saw that there was a deeper necessity ; that 
the Church, as a whole, should come to a consciousness of its 
responsibility, of its ministry, of itself. If we are then rightly 
to value this work we need to go back behind the superficial 
necessity to the real racson d’étre of lay work, to realize that 
even if it should be that men should offer themselves for Holy 
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Orders in sufficient numbers to meet adequately the require- 
ments of the time, it would be retrogression and a step to be 
deprecated and resisted that laymen should no longer be encou- 
raged to offer themselves and meet with that recognition which 
they receive at present. The lay work is not only of the dene esse, 
but of the Zsse of the Church. If, then, this is true, what are 
we to say of the conditions of lay work as it at present exists 
in England, and what may we look for in the future? 

Before I pass on to consider these questions, there are two 
practical results of this principle which we have been considering. 

First, we want to educate the people to recognize the rightness 
of this ministry in the Church. The ordinary churchman is 
singularly sacerdotal in this respect; he is apt to consider the 
ministry of the layman, except in reading the Lessons, as an 
intrusion and an impertinence, and to ask why this should be 
allowed. We have to confess that, as yet, it has not come 
home to the general acceptance of the people that lay ministry 
has a rightful place in the life of the Church. This can only 
be done gradually and slowly, but it is surely incumbent on 
the clergy to do their utmost to bring about a better under- 
standing and feeling with regard to it. 

Secondly, we want to encourage men of education and leisure 
to cast away their shyness and modesty and use the gift and 
opportunity which God has given them. We have an increasing 
body of readers of great earnestness and zeal; but again and 
again men of education will refrain from, as they say, “‘ putting 
themselves forward” by applying for a licence. The cry xolo 
episcopart finds its echo in these days in the lower ministry 
of the Church. While we do nothing in our power to lower 
the standard of equipment for those who receive a licence, we 
need at the same time to encourage and urge, as firmly as 
we can, those who can serve in this ministry not to hold back 
from it. We want this movement to be representative of all 
classes of society. When we come to the question suggested 
by the present condition of lay work in England, we are met 
by many difficulties. The truth is that this movement which 
has been going on for years is only just really being certain 
of itself and trying to find its unity. 

Though certain regulations were put forth by the archbishops 
in 1905, yet there is still great diversity in different dioceses 
as to their administration. But there is a sign of a growing 
desire for unity and for discussion of the problem involved. 

It was surely a hopeful sign that in response to an invitation 
sent out by a committee of clergy and laymen every diocesan 
bishop appointed at least one representative. We have hopes 
that a similar conference will meet in the future, so that in time, 
as we are able to view the problems, we may look to see some 
way to their solution. At present there are many questions 
which as yet are not clear. 
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First, as to the status of a reader. Is it true that “once 
a reader, always a reader”? In other words, when a reader 
is admitted in one diocese, does that constitute him as a man 
who can claim to exercise his office if under licence he passes 
‘into another diocese? There is no question now of reviving 
minor orders, but it is a grievance which many. readers feel, 
that on passing from one diocese to another, they have in such 
cases to be readmitted as well as re-licensed. On this point 
I think the form of admission as set out in the regulations, 
drawn up by the archbishops, is significant: “I admit thee to 
the office of a reader in this diocese”, not “in the Church 
of God”, as is said of the higher orders of our ministry. More- 
over, the licence is at any time revocable at the discretion of the 
bishop. It seems then that according to the terms of these 
regulations the reader is admitted to an office, pure and simple, 
and that so long as these ‘regulations stand, readmission must 
go with re-license. It is not admission to an order, but to 
a specific ministry, in a specific parish or diocese. It is diffi- 
cult to see how this can be avoided without coming very near 
to the recognition of an order. A clergyman passing from one 
diocese to another is simply re-licensed because by his ordination 
he has been admitted to an order of ministry. The lay reader, 
on the other hand, though admitted solemnly, with the delivery 
of the New Testament, but without imposition of hands, is 
admitted only to an office. Yet, be sure that if the lay reader 
movement is to develop and take its place as a normal and 
legitimate part of the Church’s work and ministry, there must 
be*some understanding that though it is not technically an order, 
yet that admission into it carries with it the right to be recognized 
in any diocese, and requiring only licence, as in the case of 
a clergyman, when the man takes up work in another diocese. 
If this amounts to practical recognition of an order, yet it has 
the value of giving unity and a feeling of stability in the mind 
of the reader; it gives him a sense of having a rightful and 
recognized place, not merely as a local officer, but as fulfilling 
a vocation in the Church of Christ. It may be that in only 
a few dioceses the bishop requires readmission, yet, plainly as 
it seems to me, the terms of the admission may legitimately 
require such. May we hope that the bishops will see their 
way to dispense with the readmission of a reader coming from 
another diocese, provided they are satisfied on other grounds? 

This brings me to another question, the standard of exami- 
nation. We need to maintain this, both for the reader’s own sake 
as well as the congregation. It serves as his defence against the 
criticism to which he may be subjected, if he can say that he has 
satisfied the bishop as to his fitness in other aspects besides that 
of character. Readers, so far from resenting this, welcome it. I 
know of a diocese in which some of the readers who were admitted 
before the present regulations were put into force have asked to 
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be examined. We need it also for the Church’s sake. We owe 
it to the Church that where men are set to teach, those responsible 
for sending them shall have some guarantee that they really accept 
and believe intelligently the Church’s teaching» That is all to the 
good. _ But when we come to the actual standard which shall be 
recognized, at once difficulties arise. We must remember that we 
are dealing with men of very different standards of education, 
many of them busy men who find it extremely difficult to set apart 
a time for continuous study. It would be a serious and, I think, 
unjustifiable loss to the Church if the services of such men should 
be refused through their failure to attain to a certain standard on 
paper. It is, as it seems to me, almost impossible to lay down 
any standard, of a fixed and determined character, which all can- 
didates for a licence should be expected to pass. In the conference 
on lay work, several speakers laid stress on the personal interview 
with the candidate as of more importance than the written work. 
I think that if they were to be simply visitors and not, what they 
are in many cases, teachers and preachers, this would be the most 
important fact. But when we consider that they are often left 
almost entirely in charge of a mission church, and occasionally 
give addresses in church, we must expect the intellectual know- 
ledge as well. I would make two suggestions on this subject. 

First, would it be possible in the case of men who were much 
occupied and who failed to attain to the standard required, to 
be licensed on condition that they submitted themselves to a 
further examination later on? 3 

Secondly, is it too much to hope that in the future the bishops 
may see their way to agreeing that a reader who has been licensed, 
and therefore examined, in any diocese shall be re-licensed with- 
out further examination? The difficulty of the standard required 
is great, but we may hope that in time this may be surmounted ; 
it is at any rate an ideal, though at present out of our reach. 

The ministration of a reader in a consecrated building pre- 
sents many difficulties. We must proceed with great caution. 
Apart altogether from other considerations the legal aspect of the 
case, where the reader takes part in the Sunday services, is by no 
means an easy orsclear question. I do not purpose to go into 
that now. 

On this point the customs of various dioceses differ, as to 
latitude and stringency with which readers are permitted to 
officiate. At any rate it seems clear that the right to do this 
regularly should not be taken for granted, but, as the regulations 
say, should be “ specified on the licence”, which suggests that the 
exercise of a reader’s ministration in church should be carefully 
supervised. Generally speaking, I think that, though it may 
appear to readers to be a grievance, yet it should be done only 
as a matter of necessity or under exceptional circumstances, 
such as the illness of the clergyman or where he is alone in 
a parish with two churches to serve. It may of course be said, 
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and truly, that there is nothing wrong in principle that a layman 
should read those parts of the prayers which do not specially 
belong to the priest. It is again, let me repeat it, not an 
admission to an order, but the recognition by authority of the 
simple right of the layman to take a share in the work of the 
Church. It is and must be kept a layman’s work, nothing 
is gained by speaking and acting as though a man by being 
a lay reader became a semi-clergyman. We shall do harm and 
not good to the cause if by anything we do we create such an 
impression. Readers should be discouraged from any assumption 
of a semi-clerical dress or in any way giving the appearance of 
being anything but what they are. This needs to be emphasized and 
kept quite clear. The value of their work lies in its being “‘lay ”, 
it is the authorized expression of that service which belongs not 
only to the clergy but to the whole congregation. It is for this 
reason, and for others, that I would urge that we should go slowly 
and patiently before we enlarge the licence to minister in the 
Church. We want in this, as in all other movements, to carry 
with us the intelligent sympathy and co-operation of the congre- 
gation, to wait until they are able to appreciate the lay ministry at 
its true value, until they can recognize the reader as expressing for 
them an office which is inherent in the whole society. It is a real 
democratic movement in the Church, and if it is left to develop 
itself and is wisely directed it holds in it untold good for the 
Church. As to services outside the appointed services a reader 
may fitly take his place. In speaking to men a reader who has 
the gift for it may be a most helpful servant of the Church. The 
impression is still abroad that preaching is the work which the 
clergyman is paid to do. They find it hard to believe in the 
disinterestedness of a religious teacher as in other walks of life. 
The reader has at any rate not this disadvantage, and if he has the 
power to speak may do much to create a better understanding in 
the minds of many men. There is one branch of the work which 
is often entrusted to a reader on which I should like to touch: 
that is the catechizing of children. It has now come about that 
the office of the catechist is practically merged in that of a reader. 
This seems to me to be a great pity. It is reglly a serious thing 
that in many cases the clergy practically leave this most exceed- 
ingly difficult and important work in the hands of a reader. 
Nothing, it seems to me, can relieve the parish priest of his 
responsibility to the young; and if he does occasionally make 
use of the reader to help him in this department of his work 
it should only be done occasionally, and the bishop’s special 
permission should be given after he is satisfied of the reader’s 
fitness. It would be a great help, I think, if a body of catechists 
could be formed in every diocese. They need not be separate 
from the reader as regards the licence ; but if men could be found 
and trained and given this as their work, to be specialists, so 
to speak, in teaching children, it would be of great help to the 
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clergy, many of whom are only too conscious of their own inade- 
quacy to this work. Some supervision, I think, should be exercised 
over readers who exercise this ministry. The whole subject of the 
ministry of readers in church must be treated with great care and 
thought. 1 do not venture to make any suggestions with regard 
to it; the whole question is too much beset with difficulties at 
present. But I will only say this for the sake both of the clergy 
and readers, that I hope in time there will be certain clear lines 
laid down which may be agreed upon by the bishops as to what 
may and may not be done by a reader in church. 

At the present time there is much confusion and uncertainty. 
What is allowed in one diocese is forbidden in another, and vice 
versa. We may hope in course of time for some clear and general 
understanding on the subject. 

In all that I have said I have had in mind the parochial reader. 
The diocesan reader differs not in kind but in degree ; he is like 
a clergyman holding a general licence as distinct from one who is 
licensed to a particular parish. It would be of great advantage 
if these men should be of some education and leisure, and if they 
are carefully selected the power of ministry in church might be 
specially enlarged for them; as in a diocese composed largely 
of country parishes with two churches to serve, or in cases of 
emergency they might be at the disposal of the bishop or the 
officer appointed by him to supervise readers’ work, for such 
occasional duty. 

I have stated so far the difficulties which, it appears, are the 
most distinct and most realized in connexion with the work of a 
reader as it exists at present in England. If the suggestions which 
I have ventured to make in each case are at present impracticable, 
yet I think we ought to state not only our difficulties but our ideal. 
The reader movement is just becoming conscious of itself ; I have 
tried to let it speak for itself. No one can be present at any 
gathering of readers without being conscious of one difficulty, 
and that is the need of unity, of general understanding of their 
powers. All that I have said goes in the direction of unity. The 
difficulties in the way at present are very great. Iam sure that we 
ought to do nothing to hurry on the development of the work. 
We are sure that the bishops are with us in our desire to see this 
ministry of lay work grow. And while we urge on the more eager 
spirits patience, we also impress on them the need of obedience, 
of discipline. 5 

The work has now full authority, and the other side of that 1s on 
the reader’s part scrupulous restriction of himself to the rules laid 
down within his own diocese. He may look out and envy the 
greater freedom enj@yed by readers in a neighbouring diocese, but 
his plain duty is to respect those with whom he has promised to 
work. Only so can this movement rightly win its way to that 
unity which is desired, but for which as yet the time 1s not ripe. 

We need to bring home to the clergy the duty of securing 
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authority for the work which their laymen are doing, so that “all 
things may be done decently and in order.” The question of 
work done outside a licence presents one difficulty. One of the 
objections which men make to applying for a licence is that others 
can do the same work without’it. On the one side, we cannot say - 
‘You shall not do this work unless you are licensed” ; but what we 
can do is to impress on the clergy and the laity that it is best for 
the Church’s life that all such work should come within the juris- 
diction of authority ; that both for the Church’s sake and the lay- 
man’s the bishop should be able to certify as to the fitness of the 
man for the work. 

We see, then, our difficulties, but we see also our hopes. It is 
not a vague vision, but one which is already beginning to realize 
itself. We need patience, faith, and discipline. The development 
of lay life is the special dispensation of the Spirit, and in a way 
therefore the special task of the Church. May God guide us 
aright in its direction, and give us wisdom in its development, that 
all may be done to His glory and to the “ edifying of the Body 
of Christ”. 


READERS, EVANGELISTS, CATECHISTS. 


The Rev. E. R. Forp said: We are all rejoicing that, in the 
Anglican Communion, the layman is at last “finding himself”, 
and being “found”; and that the claim of Christ, upon all mem- 
bers of His Church for service is sounding out clear and strong 
from this Congress. The Church will never be as healthy and 
vigorous and efficient as she might be, until “every member of the 
same ‘truly and godly serves God’ in his vocation and ministry”, 
taking his due share in her work, finding it a veritable means of 
grace to himself, and acknowledging it to be the natural and 
logical outcome of what you, my Lord, have called “the layman’s 
ordination” in his Confirmation. 

But, however fully this is recognized and acted upon, however 
many men are undertaking some Church work in the time which 
can be spared from the main occupation of their lives, there are 
many of us who believe that there will still be a proper place in 
the Church’s ministry for a number of laymen devoting their whole 
time to her work and definitely commissioned by her bishops. 
Such men naturally accumulate a larger and deeper experience 
than those who can only give up a few hours a week to the direct 
work of the Church ; and many duties can be entrusted to them 
which can only be satisfactorily undertaken by men who are 
always on the spot, on the regular staff of a parish or district. We 
believe that for such a ministry there is not only at present a 
proper place, but also a permanent place in our Church ; and that 
it ought not to be regarded as a temporary substitute for the 
ordained ministry on account of the present distress, “to supply 
the shortage of the ordained,” as the writer of one of the Pan- 
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Anglican Papers unfortunately expresses it ; or again, as a stepping- 
stone to Holy Orders, a short apprenticeship before entering upon 
the higher office. It is an honourable position in itself, worthy of 
a man’s lifelong devotion, and possessing its own special useful- 
ness and influence. I am anxious to make it clear that in this 
paper I have in mind mainly the reader as distinct from the evan- 
gelist. I. fear that much confusion exists on this point ; and even 
the writer of a Pan-Anglican Paper joins the two classes together, 
and dismisses them with the remark that their work is in the main 
that of a mission preacher. That may be true of the evangelist : it 
is not my idea of the “reader”, who may be described as a “lay 
curate”, settling down to steady, quiet work: for years in one parish, 
and taking his part by the side of the clergy in all those ministra- 
tions of the Church in which a layman is allowed to participate. 

Some of us have long felt that sufficient attention is not given 
to the problems connected with the employment of these whole- 
time readers, as distinguished from part-time readers’; and we feel 
it all the more strongly after reading the Pan-Anglican Papers 
issued in preparation for the Congress, and after listening to some 
of the papers and discussions during the Congress itself. We 
believe that the Bishop of Worcester was right when he wrote five 
years ago: ‘‘One of the first things necessary for straightening our 
ideas in this matter, and directing men’s energy into orderly ways, 
is to make some classification of readers,” and when he further 
urged that the main line of division in classification must be drawn, 
‘for the sake of management and order,” between the two classes 
that I have named, the whole-time readers and the part-time 
readers—“ because it is clear”, he said, ‘‘ that in forming diocesan 
rules, those which were needed for and applicable to the one 
section would often be impossible for the other.” 

For the past sixty years the Church has been employing a 
constantly increasing number of men, who have been encouraged: 
to devote themselves to her work as a life-long “‘ profession.” As 
the years have passed, a higher and higher standard of knowledge 
and of practical efficiency has rightly been demanded. The 
desirability of training has been urged upon them, and a large 
number have spent time and money in availing themselves of 
opportunities of it. To speak for the moment only of the S.P.C.K. 
Institution with which I used to be connected, I find that no less 
than 353 have now passed through the full residential course of 
twelve months, of whom the large majority are still devoting 
themselves to the work for which they were prepared. Altogether, . 
if we add those trained in other institutions, and the considerable 
number of untrained whole-time readers, we shall find that they 
form a large and important body, to be reckoned by many 
hundreds. They are now to be found working almost all over 
the world—throughout England and Wales, in large town parishes 
and in scattered country districts ; in Canada, in South Africa, in 
Australia, and elsewhere. So that, in the Anglican Communion 
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as a whole, and even in separate branches of it, they are a suffi- 
ciently large body to allow of separate classification. 

It should be recognized that the Church has thus been creating, 
if not a new “Order”, at least a special class of Church officers. 
It is possible, of course, to include them on paper with the general 
body of “readers”; but in practice, in actual fact, they form a 
class apart. Their work is not an episode in the midst of other 
pursuits; it employs their whole time, and absorbs all their - 
thought and energy. It is largely what is commonly called 
‘“‘ ministerial” ; and they are, as a matter of fact, frequently re- 
garded as “ministers” by the people whom they serve. And I 
believe that their responsibility to the Church, and the Church’s 
responsibility to them, is far greater than in the case of part-time 
readers. 

As, therefore, practically a separate class, they need special 
regulation. Some provision for this is apparently intended in the 
regulations Of 1905 ; but the exact purpose of these provisions is 
not very clear, and they are not always carried out in the several 
dioceses. This special kind of regulation is, I think, desirable 
from two points of view: (1) from the point of view of the Church, 
(2) from the point of view of the men themselves. 

1. From the point of view of the Church. Men who are doing 
such responsible work, and are regarded by the people as holding 
a ministerial office, should be under some closer and more 
thorough discipline than is yet provided. At present the only 
method of discipline is the withdrawal of the licence ; and this is 
not necessarily effective, because a good many men are doing the 
work of a reader without a licence. And, again, the withdrawal of 
the licence might mean the entire loss of the man’s means of liveli- 
hood, and should therefore be reserved for really grave offences only. 
I do not pretend to have thought out any satisfactory system for 
exercising the kind of diseipline, and the measure of it, which one 
feels to be desirable: I only venture to throw out the suggestion 
that this is one part of the whole problem which needs grave 
consideration. 

2. From the point of view of the men. May I urge that we should 
encourage, and not merely tolerate, the ‘“ professional” reader? 
Even in those dioceses where most: attention is paid to the 
organization of lay work, and where a Readers’ Board (or some 
similar body) exists, such councils do not as a rule seem to contain 
members who have any special understanding of, or sympathy 
with, the position of the trained whole-time reader. 

Our aim should, of course, be to get, and to keep, the best 
men. One essential for this is that readers should have the sense 
of security which comes from a recognized position. Insecurity 
of tenure tends to make a man restless, and renders it impossible 
for him to present to the Church the best work of which he is 
capable. Some of us who have had to deal with the training and 
organization of lay work felt that a definite step in the right 
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direction was taken by the Convocation of the Province of 
Canterbury in 1897, when they issued regulations, under which it 
was possible for a man, after at least a year’s training, and upon 
passing a sufficient examination, to be admitted “to the office of 
a reader in the Church of God” by the bishop of the diocese in 
which the training home or College through which he had passed 
was situated. He then received a parchment with the bishop’s 
seal attached, which was a permanent evidence of his status ; and 
he only required to present testimonials of recent good conduct 
to secure a licence in any diocese to which he might pass within 
the Province. But after being in existence, and being acted 
upon, for eight years, those regulations have, to the great regret of 
some of us, been withdrawn. At present the reader may have to 
ask for entirely fresh recognition whenever he changes his diocese, 
or even his parish; and we seem to want some provision by 
which a man may be licensed in a fresh parish or diocese without 
any other formality than the production of the credentials required 
by the regulations for trained readers in the code of 1905. Pos- 
sibly this facility of transference may be intended by those 
regulations ; but the local rules of some dioceses seem to require 
the whole process of examination and the rest to be carried out 
every time afresh from the beginning. This is not fair to the 
men. In most cases, especially the cases of the best men, the 
dedication of themselves to this work has occasioned the giving 
up of larger incomes than they can ever hope to receive in the 
Church’s work, and we cannot reasonably expect many men, 
especially married men, to take up, and continue happily and 
contentedly in, a position in which their prospects are from year to 
year and from month to month so very precarious. 

Again, may I ask whether it is impossible to give to the reader 
a definitely recognized right of appeal to his bishop—say in a case 
of dismissal? At present whatever little measure of discipline 
there is seems to be all on one side, and the reader is too 
much at the mercy of the incumbent. He may be dismissed 
without reason given, and may suffer in his whole career in con- 
sequence. This is not an imaginary case. I know of one man 
at the present time who is so placed, and who so far has found it 
impossible to secure a fresh post owing to his late vicar’s refusal 
to give a testimonial, though there appears not to have been any 
offence on the part of the reader. 

One further matter I venture to allude to, viz. the question of 
payment. Most whole-time readers—at any rate most of those 
that I know—are not, as I have already hinted, open to the 
suspicion of wishing, or expecting, to “make a good thing” out 
of their position as readers. There has been a decided improve- 
ment, speaking generally, in the matter of stipends, during the 
past ten or fifteen years; but the men are not yet able to look 
forward with confidence to a “living wage”, plus sufficient margin 
to enable them to make satisfactory provision for sickness and old 
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age. There are many untrained readers employed at “starvation ” 
rates; and they not only keep down the average standard of pay, 
but also themselves present a serious problem for the future. 

In regard to the whole united class, the trained and the un- 
trained, it is hard to see what such men are to do in old age. If 
the Church continues to encourage men to devote their lives to 
her service, in whatever grade of the ministry, she ought to see 
that they are properly paid, and the question of old-age pensions 
for Church workers should be seriously faced. The matter, I 
know, is in the thoughts of many persons at the present time, 
especially officials of societies and funds which employ workers. 
And I would only venture to ask whether the true solution of the 
difficulty may not possibly be found in some central combined 
system, which could satisfactorily perform a task which all feel 
ought to be undertaken, and which yet appears to be too large for 
each individual organization by itself. 

In conclusion, I would again quote a few sentences written five 
years ago by the Bishop of Worcester (than whom few have given 
more attention and interest to the whole question of lay work and 
the conditions of its employment) : ‘It would be an excellent thing 
if we could create a ‘profession’ of readership, using the term 
‘profession’ in its modern familiar sense and not in the religious 
one. It would be a profession which a young man, perhaps of 
the lower middle classes, earnest and devout, but not educated 
enough for the priesthood, could adopt as his life vocation. In 
the opinion of some far-sighted men, it would be better to turn 
young men of this quality into a permanent readership than to 
force the doors of ordination; better both for the people who 
receive the ministrations, and better in the long run for the happi- 
ness and true dignity of the young man himself. Such a profession 
however, to succeed, must have stability. It would need an 
agreement among the bishops ; a form of commission which, once 
given, would not need to be given again (although a fresh licence 
for a fresh sphere of work would be required) ; a careful examina- 
tion following on, or previous to, a period of probation; an 
honourable recognition of its members in diocesan and other 
gatherings ; and, essentially, some provision of a sick fund and 
an old-age pension.” : 

This, my Lord, still represents a great deal of what we‘are 
wishing for. Is it too much to hope that one result of the Pan- 
Anglican Congress may be to bring about its realization? 


ORGANIZATION AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MINISTRY OF MEN 


The Rev. PREBENDARY CARLILE said: The subject upon 
which I am to speak this afternoon is the Organization and 
Development of the Ministry of Men—Readers, Evangelists, 
Catechists ; and the special subdivision of the subject given to 
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me is that of Evangelists, preachers of the Gospel, as dis- 
tinguished from Readers and Catechists. It is no doubt im- 
possible to draw a definite line, and to partition off these 
three classes of lay helpers into compartments. But a very 
real distinction does exist. There are men eminently suited to 
become members of one of these classes who would be unfit for 
the others. Leaving, then, readers and catechists and their im- 
portant duties, I confine myself to the ministry of laymen as 
evangelists. 

Every man who has been made a member of Christ in baptism, 
and has come to a personal realization of his privilege, should be so 
employed in the service of God as to give opportunity for the 
exercise of whatever may be his particular gift. To every man 
without exception has been confided some sort of talent. The 
majority do not so much wrap their talent in a napkin as remain 
ignorant of its existence, and indifferent whether they possess 
a talent or not. Even among people who do take an interest in 
matters of religion, the most common attitude is to look upon 
the Church as a source whence they are to receive something. 
They do not inquire ‘What can I give to the Church?” but 
“ What is the Church going to give me?” It is true that the 
Master has gifts most plentiful and most precious to bestow 
through His Church, but it is also true that He expects His 
servants to give to Him, if they are to enjoy the fullness and 
blessedness of His gifts. We have therefore in the first place to 
teach each man that to him has been entrusted a talent of some 
sort, and that he is expected to employ that talent in God’s 
service in the Church. We have to find out what that talent is, 
and to place the man in such a position that he will be able to 
use it for the glory of God and the good of His Church. Each 
man has a ministry of some sort to perform, and it lies upon the 
Church to see that he has the opportunity to perform it. There 
is a vast sum of energy and ability lying idle and dormant which 
might be of infinite use, but which is useless for want of know- 
ledge of its existence and opportunity of using it. 

One such talent lying idle, which might be most fruitful in 
this world and the next, is the evangelistic gift. Not every man 
has it, but I believe that a great many more men have it than is 
supposed. It is a gift which is a little hard to define. It pre- 
supposes belief in the Gospel, not intellectual only, but a real 
conviction of union with a personal, incarnate, crucified, risen, 
and ascended Lord. It requires an ardent love for God and one’s 
neighbour; behind it is the compelling force of God’s love for 
man. “The love of Christ constraineth us.” It is a gift which 
is to a large extent independent of mental endowment or power of 
eloquent speech. If the gift is there, ready to be laid on the 
altar, it will glow and attract, half-hidden though it may be in 
the dust and ashes of a dull everyday life. 

There is no need to insist on the paramount importance to the 
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Church of making use to the utmost of the evangelistic power 
even of the humblest and least cultivated of her members. No 
Church can be in a state of well-being that is not possessed and 
fired by the evangelistic spirit, or that is content without a con- 
tinual advance into the domain of the enemy. A Church at 
rest—in this world—is a dying Church. So long as it remains 
militant the Church will thrive. It is mainly by the exercise of 
the evangelistic gift that the Church wins her victories. The 
catechist and reader come later with teaching ; the priest comes 
later still, with the Sacraments ; the advanced guard, the forlorn 
hope, is the evangelist, proclaiming aloud the good news. He 
goes before, like John the Baptist, crying aloud and sparing not, 
and preparing the way for those that are to come after. 

The evangelist, if his message is to reach the ears of those that 

ae lost, must speak to them in language which they can under- 
stand. His words must be simple, yet words of fire. The calm 
ordered round of Psalm and Liturgy, of creed and collect, dear 
and familiar to us through years of happy Christian experience, 
do not appeal to the outsider. The stately music falls on ears 
that are deaf. It was for this reason that those to whom, more 
than a quarter of a century ago, came the idea of the Church 
Army, conceived of it primarily as a means whereby working men 
could be sent out as evangelists to other working men, speaking 
the most momentous truths in language familiar and plain, and 
winning a hearing by methods of to-day, likely to attract the man 
in the street. What the loss in the past has been to the Church 
from want of such an agency is incalculable. As an indication 
of the wealth of material which has been lost, I may mention 
that seven hundred local preachers of various Methodist bodies 
applied to be admitted as Church Army evangelists during 
the first year of the Society’s existence. In 1882 there was 
probably not a single man of this class in the whole Church of 
England. It was a new experiment to found such an order, and 
like other new experiments it has had to justify itself by results. 
At first the clergy were unwilling to recognize our men, still less 
to receive them into their parishes. They made their way and: 
justified their existence by slow degrees. To-day they are 
welcomed by the clergy in hundreds of parishes, and if we had 
the men, and the pecuniary means for training them, we could 
place hundreds in addition. 

I may be allowed to say, in parenthesis, that the Church Army 
recognizes that the evangelistic gift is not confined to men. We 
send forth mission-sisters as well as men; but these are outside 
my present subject. 

I have said this much, not by way of boast, but because 
I believe that the experience of the Church Army may be of 
use to the Church at large. If, instead of our hundreds of 
working men evangelists, there were as many thousands at home, 
and as many thousands more abroad, what a change might be 
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wrought in the attitude towards its Lord and Master of the 
nominally Christian English-speaking world ! 

The training which the.Church Army gives to its evangelists 
begins at the age of from eighteen to twenty-three, on one of 
our sixty-seven mission vans, or gospel caravans, which are per- 
petually touring in every diocese of England under the control 
of the bishops and clergy. On the van the young cadet (as we 
call him), under the guidance of the experienced captain-in-charge, 
gains an insight into all kinds of mission work, of preaching to 
all sorts and conditions of men in the open-air and indoors, and 
of individual dealing with souls. He learns to endure hardness, 
rebuffs, contumely, and insult, and gains readiness and good 
humour in argument. After an average period of nine months 
spent on a van, the young aspirant comes to the Central Training 
Home in London. Here he spends three months in a course of 
systematic study of the Bible and Prayer Book, Church History 
and Christian evidences. Study takes up the whole of his day. 
In the evening he has hard practical work—preaching in Hyde 
Park and in our mission-chapel at the Training Home, and 
dealing with-penitents individually ; visiting the sick; selling 
Church Army Gazettes in the streets and public-houses ; and 
(what is perhaps the most revolting to the natural man) “ fishing ” 
in the streets to beat up hearers for the mission meetings. 

This is a brief syllabus of the message our men are taught to 
deliver by the power of the Holy Ghost—to convince of sin ; 
to lead to the Cross: ‘ Vow is the accepted time”; to point out 
the way of holiness and worship, Bible, Creed, and Sacrament. 
First call the sinner to the Saviour ; then bring him within Church 
order. For we are churchmen, and we recognize in the Church 
God’s appointed channel of forgiveness and grace. The results 
prove that there is in the Church abundant room for the most 
fervent evangelistic zeal, and that the Church has learned to 
harness and employ that zeal. 

After passing an examination in religious knowledge by the 
Bishop of London’s examining chaplain, our evangelists are 
admitted, by the bishop’s authority and under resolution of 
Convocation, to the office of a lay evangelist in the Church. 
They then obtain the licence of the Bishop in whose diocese 
they labour. 

May we claim to have leavened in a humble way the whole 
Anglican Communion, chiefly here at home in the British Isles, 
but also to some extent abroad as well? We have trained nearly 
2,000 men, many of whom are still working with us. Some have 
fallen asleep. Many have taken Holy Orders, though usually we 
discourage this as far as possible for good reasons. Many are 
working under other societies at home as police-court mission- 
aries, lay readers, or otherwise. Many are in daughter-lands 
beyond the seas, many working as missionaries to the heathen. 
Wherever their lot may be cast, although they may no longer bear 
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our name and badge, they are our “ brothers,” they carry with 
them our Church Army principles ; they are men of the people 
ministering to the people; calling home the wandering, sorrowful, 
and outcast sheep of the Lord’s flock—His still, though they have 
strayed away from their Shepherd. 

The wages of our evangelists are found locally, though we are 
now raising a fund to enable us to make grants in aid of the 
stipends in poverty-stricken parishes. For, small as the wages 
are, far less as a rule than the evangelists could have earned by 
following their own trades, many of our men having, indeed, 
made large sacrifices to take up the work, there are hundreds 
of parishes too poor to bear even this small expense. 

As the evangelist gathers round him a number of converted 
and rescued souls, he passes them on into the orbit of the 
Church’s system. They become candidates for adult baptism 
and confirmatton, and devout, attached communicants. The 
Church Army has no idea of a ‘‘non-communicant ” church- 
man. The evangelist also often makes use of the evangelistic 
gifts of other laymen to aid him in preaching the gospel. In 
many places there are godly men, tradesmen and others, following 
their own occupations, who are helping our men with the approval 
of the clergy in their work in mission-room and open air. 

I fear that I am exceeding the limits allotted to me, and I must 
not do more than refer to other directions in which our working- 
men evangelists find outlet for their powers—the fruitful missions 
in prisons and workhouses ; to our soldiers and sailors ; on the 
seashore at holiday times ; to hop-pickers and other classes ; or the 
special.tent and pioneer missions, and the united missions, band- 
ing together the whole clergy and people of one town in a fort- 
night’s great revival effort. Nor again can I do more than mention 
the useful social service rendered by our men in our great Labour 
Home organization, raising up every year hundreds of criminals, 
tramps, and outcasts to good citizenship on earth, and, as we hope, 
in heaven also. 

Has our experience in the Church Army any value for the 
Church at large? If we have been pioneers, is the road that we 
have beaten out one that others might profitably follow? More 
particularly, perhaps, in lands beyond the sea, where parishes are 
as large as counties, and where years must probably pass before 
there can be a settled pastorate adequate to all requirements, 
might not a band of earnest laymen, mainly of the same class 
as those to whom they would have to minister, full of evangelistic 
zeal, going in and out among the people, living with them, speak- 
ing to them in their own homely fashion ; might not such a band 
be of priceless value in gaining recruits for Christ, keeping hold 
of waverers, preparing the way for the clergy, and making firm the 
foundations upon which the Church may build in days to come ? 
In the great cities of other lands might not the evangelist, drawn 
from the ranks of labour, be the clergyman’s right hand in bearing 
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the Master’s message to the abounding populations? On the 
other side of the ocean your problems are as acute as ours at 
home. In the Lord’s battle of the coming years we must see 
to it that the forces of labour are on His side, not on that 
of the enemy. I can imagine no better way of attaining this 
end than the enlistment of the evangelizing zeal and powers of 
mind and body of the best among the working men themselves. 

The gifts are there, waiting to be used. Let it be the aim of 
the Church to recognize them, to draw them forth and to use 
them for the service of Almighty God. 


DISCUSSION 


The discussion was opened by Lizur Cot. H. Everitt. He 
said: In the Pan-Anglican papers (Section C, Group 4) I have 
already had my say on the subject of “Organization of Lay-Readers”, 
it will therefore be well if I limit my present remarks to supplement- 
ing what I have there written. Since that paper was published I 
have had the privilege of seeing reports from the representatives of 
nearly all the English dioceses where readers are established, and 
a summary of the results of that scrutiny has appeared in Zhe Lay 
Reader for June, which my English colleagues have doubtless seen. 
It will suffice, therefore, to say here that although the reader move- 
ment is as yet in its infancy, and in an experimental and proba- 
tionary stage, rapid progress is being made towards establishing the 
readers upon a good foundation. We are now concerned rather 
with the future than with the past, and our business is to take care 
that our action shall tend towards the best interests of the Church 
at large from this time forth. “ Festina lente” should be our 
motto, because every false step made at the outset is an impediment 
to true progress, and there are not wanting signs of danger if we 
are not careful on our road. Let us then look to our ways, keep 
our eyes upon the signals, and our hands upon the brake. As to the 
road. The Upper House of the Convocation of Canterbury have 
laid it out carefully and safely, and in their “ Regulations” have 
provided for all present contingencies ; and I would strongly urge 
upon all concerned that in all parts of the Church that sound 
foundation should be adapted to present circumstances, and 
adopted as the basis for future development. We are realizing at 
this Congress that the Anglican Communion must not be considered 
merely as an aggregation of dioceses, or even of national, colonial, 
and missionary bodies, but as a united branch of the Catholic 
Church ; and that conviction must be a guiding principle in all that 
we do or attempt. Without that, our efforts, however well con- 
ceived, may prove to be of no permanent value. If one part of 
this Communion outruns another the ultimate result may not be 
the great advance along the whole line which is essential to a 
world-wide victory for the Faith. So let those dioceses which have 
as yet no fixed regulations for their readers adapt the Convocation 
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scheme to their local circumstances, avoiding what may be in- 
applicable, and introducing nothing which may obstruct future 
development and union. Let dioceses which already have fixed 
rules modify them if needs be, not necessarily in exact accordance 
with the Canterbury scheme, but in such a way that their rules shall 
not run counter to those which we hope will become general 
throughout the Communion. The importance of such precaution 
will appear in the future. If I appear dogmatic it is only because 
time fails for argument or apology, and we must be definite and 
terse even if we seem abrupt. So much for our bishops ; and now 
for the clergy. The questions for you are, in what way can the 
ministry of the laity be applied to the best advantage of your 
people ? and who are best fitted for that work? You do not need 
a licensed reader for many kinds of work that laymen and laywomen 
may as effectually perform without special episcopal authority. On 
the other hand, the reader is not intended to take the place of the 
ordained diaconate or priesthood, but to supplement their work 
and extend it. In many parts of the world there are outposts 
which can be held by a lay minister under your guidance, taking 
such duties as he may be authorized to discharge, and setting you 
free to exercise the special graces of your ordained ministry over 
a wider field than you can possibly cover if you have to do alone 
all that you and he could do together. How many thousands of 
the unemployed laity are not ‘“‘unemployables”, but on the contrary 
well fitted to deal directly with fellow men with whom their 
influence may, in some respects, be as effectual as your own. It is 
for you to see that the vineyard does not suffer for lack of labourers 
willing to work, who could say “‘No man hath hired us.” Lastly, 
a word for those who are, or should become, readers. Fellow 
readers, our work is God’s work, not our own, and we are the rank 
and file of an increasing army. A very serious responsibility rests 
upon the faithful discharge of our duties, a responsibility which 
extends far beyond the petty limits of our personal work. We are 
pioneers of a great movement ; we are watched by both friends and 
foes ; we are the objects of great trust with some, of grave suspicion 
with others. T'wo principles must guide all we do. Firstly, it must 
be our best ; and that does not mean merely the best we can do 
under present conditions, but the best we may be able to do under 
the guidance and blessing of the Holy Spirit, if we continue to seek 
for and act consciously under that guidance, and put out our 
talents, whatever they may be, to interest : for ‘to whom much is 
given, of him shall much be required ”. Let us, then, pray and study, 
both books and men ; keep God before our eyes, and do whatever 
1s given us to do, be it great or small, as best we can. Secondly, 
we must be patient and humble. That sounds so obvious 
that it needs a little illustration. ‘The reader who is a sailor, 
a soldier, an evangelist in the crowded slum of a great city, or 
a member of the Church Army, has an influence with men of his 
own class which no one can equal. The man who has taken a high 
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degree at a University can deal with the educated classes in a way 
which we others cannot. ‘There “are diversities of gifts, but the 
same Spirit ; and there are differences of administrations, but the 
same Lord; and there are diversities of operation, but it is the same 
God which worketh all in all.” Let each of us “do the work that’s 
nearest, though it’s dull at whiles”, without envying those who 
from a worldly point of view seem to be trusted with a more im- 
portant position than that assigned to us. One thing else let me 
say without offence. A very strict regard for discipline is especially 
called for at the present time. Let us see to it that we comply 
patiently, not only with the rules laid down for us, but also with 
any restrictions and limitations imposed upon us, whether we think 
them reasonable or otherwise. We are not the best judges of our 
own capacities, and we sometimes long to do something which is 
denied us. We can have no better opportunity for the exercise of 
that patience and humility which-should give value to our work for 
God. To Church workers who are not readers I would say, 
prayerfully consider whether or not you should seek the reader’s 
licence. It is not well, perhaps, that you should. In many cases 
a layman can do, and does, more useful work in other capacities, 
and for him to undertake the special functions of the reader might 
tend rather to restrict than to enhance his usefulness. Nor is a man 
the best judge in his own case. It is as much a question of voca- 
tion in its degree as the vocation to Holy Orders. On the other 
hand, there are thousands of churchmen whose addition to our 
ranks would be of inestimable value, who either shrink from the 
responsibilities of the office, or who are diffident as to their own 
qualifications. Remember that there are many types and degrees 
of readers. There are many men without theological or even 
general education, and with small knowledge of Scripture, whose 
earnestness, piety, and love for their brethren are a light to our path 
which training and instruction and practical work may set upon 
a lampstand to lighten the surrounding darkness of the world. 
Let not such men, if called to this ministry, shrink from it, but let 
them study God’s Word, and avail themselves of opportunities to 
fit them for a place among us. We know of splendid work done 
by such men, and we have much to learn from their good example 
and influence, from their shrewd common sense and intimate 
sympathy with those whom they are specially qualified to bring te 
their’Saviour’s feet. The fishermen of Galilee who followed their 
great Master understood little of His mission, mistook his 
Messiahship, and their own position, and even to the day of Pen- 
tecost misunderstood His plainest statements of death and resur- 
rction ; but these were the men whom our Lord chose for His 
Apostles, and from whom has descended to our time the whole 
ministry of Christ’s Church militant here on earth. 

The Rey. W. H. Parxuurst, Warden of Zonnebloem College, 
Capetown, said: Lower Orders in the Church always recognized 
—probably at first as a preparation for the sacred ministry—to-day 
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as definite spheres for the utilization of lay ministrations to the 
great benefit of the Church. These Orders as we now know 
them are four: Zhe Sub-deacon, the lay minister at the altar ; the 
Catechist, the lay teacher ; the Reader, the lay clerk ; the Evangelist, 
the lay preacher. : 

These at any rate are the Orders of lay ministers recognized 
to-day in the South African Church—they are a body of men far 
outnumbering our clergy, and entrusted with no small share 
in the evangelization of the sub-continent. If these agents of 
the Church are to be efficient factors in its work for the Master 
they too, no less than those who are called to the sacred ministry, 
need careful, systematic, and often prolonged training. As the 
head of our Provincial Training and Theological College for 
Coloured Students I may perhaps be permitted to say a few 
words as to our methods and results. 

First, as to the work for which our men have to be prepared. 
None perhaps but South Africans have any adequate idea of the 
vastness of our heritage south of the Zambesi. Dioceses as large 
at Scotland; parishes equalling in area an average English 
county; a sparsely scattered population on isolated farms or 
gathered in tiny hamlets—souls for which our to bishops and 
500 clergy are responsible ; children to be educated ; catechumens 
to be prepared for Holy Baptism; candidates for Confirmation 
to be built up in the faith, and communicants to be held together. 
Who is to do it? How is it to be done? Not the parish priest ; 
that would be impossible. Distances are too great to allow of 
frequent visits ; travelling is expensive, for railways consist mainly 
of three great trunk lines with few off-shoots, and few South 
African priests can afford to keep even the simple one-horse 
buggy. The only way in which the work, apart from the ministra- 
tion of the sacrament, can be accomplished is by means of 
lay workers. We call them lay workers, but the majority of them 
devote their whole life’s energies to their work, and are as much 
set apart by vocation and position for their work as the priest is 
for his. ‘There are the tiny fishing villages, each with its school and 
church, to be ministered to ; there are the locations of the coloured 
labourers serving several neighbouring farms, or the compounds 
of natives in our towns; the scattered kraals in our native terri- 
tories, with their wattle-and-mud schools and churches ; all these 
and others have to be cared for in the monthly or even quarterly 
periods which must intervene between the visits of the parish 
or mission priest. The demand for education is growing, and 
must be met by the establishment of mission schools to which 
a pittance of State aid is doled out, though not one penny of 
this is available until a building duly equipped has been provided. 
The people desire to keep the Lord’s Day by joining in public 
worship. A minister capable of leading that worship in their 
own tongue must be provided. The sick must be ministered to ; 
the dead must be laid in the grave with psalm and prayer ; the 
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sorrowful must be comforted; the sinful rebuked; the weak 
encouraged ; and the faithful kept faithful. 

In South Africa there are in addition to parochial centres not 
scores, but hundreds of such places, where the work can be done 
by our catechists and other lay helpers, so that in our province 
a catechist has come to be considered almost in the light of one 
holding the sacred ministry itself. To the people amongst whom 
they minister they are everything—teacher, preacher, comforter, _ 
guide, friend; and they must from force of circumstances do 
everything that a clergyman ordinarily does except execute 
definitely priestly functions. Such agents of the Church, then, 
need training, and no superficial training either. 

Just as at home in England you look out for those who feel 
a sense of vocation to the priesthood and foster and encourage 
that sense, so we in South Africa look out amongst our coloured 
and native lads for this same sense of vocation and foster it with 
the same care. The call to the Master’s service is just as real 
in the case of our coloured brethren as in our own. The need 
for workers is even greater ; the only difference is the degree in 
the sacred ministry for which environment, natural ablities, and 
opportunities of training fit our young men. Very few are ever 
ordained ; the standard required—and rightly required—is beyond 
their intellectual capabilities; but for every lad so called by God 
to His service who is ordained a hundred, equally called by Him, 
go forth as catechists and evangelists, content with glad thankful- 
ness to take the lower place, if so be they may, as doorkeepers in 
the house of the Lord, devote their lives to His service and to the 
salvation of souls. So they come to us, these young men—aye, 
and old men too—they come to our Church institutions, to the 
Mirfield Fathers at Johannesburg, to the Modderport Fathers, 
to St. John’s and St. Bede’s Colleges in Kaffraria, to the Cowley 
Fathers at Capetown (who send them on to Zonnebloem), to be 
trained—sometimes on their own initiative, sometimes sent by 
their parish or mission priests. Our course for them is a 
simple one :—- 

1. They must be taught the duty of prayer and daily self- 
consecration. 

2. They must be made thoroughly familiar with the Gospel 
story and such portions of the Old Testament as bear upon it. 

3. They must be carefully grounded in definite Catholic dogma 
in regard to the simple fundamental verities of the faith. 

4. They must be taught to teach what they know to others. 

5. They must be taught the dignity of manual labour. 

6. Thoroughness in a// things must be made the key-note of 
their lives and the measure of their response to their vocation. 

So our day begins and ends with the daily offices of the Church. 
On Sundays and Saints’ Days the choral Eucharist as ¢#e service of 
the day, at which attendance and Communion, as the most blessed 
of all earthly privileges, are emphasized. Daily systematic lessons 
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in Holy Scripture, the Catechism and the Prayer Book, covering 
a three years’ course, supplemented by special lectures on special 
books of the Old and New Testaments, in dogmatic theology and 
in practical pastoral work, with simple instructions in the college 
chapel, all such lessons beginning and ending with prayer for the 
light of the Holy Spirit, provide for them spiritual training. 

This is supplemented later on in the three years’ course by more 
practical work, such as attendance at instruction classes for cate- 

‘chumens and confirmation candidates, interpreting at such classes 
or for the clergy of the neighbouring parishes at their mission 
services, reading the lessons in the college chapel, conducting and 
even delivering addresses at mission services. ‘Then concurrently 
with this they are prepared for the Cape “‘teacher’s certificate”, cover- 
ing a three years’ pupil-teachership including daily practice under 
a master in taking junior forms in the college school, and so they 
learn how to teach. Manual work occupies two hours daily ; no 
servants are kept except cooks. I am afraid they would not be 
able to work at all on the results of their own efforts in this 
respect. They have to do everything for themselves, sweep, dust, 
make beds, cut wood, make and mend roads, cultivate the gardens, 
build walls, learn simple mason’s work such as plastering and 
colour-washing, or spend some time in the printing office, while 
a carpentry course is necessary for all. Yet with all their work, 
theological, scholastic, and manual, they find time to enjoy some 
healthy recreation pretty much as students do at home. 

Our aim is to have every hour of the day filled up in a regular 
systematic way, and so inculcate regularity, method, thoroughness, 
the special need of which in South Africa only South Africans can 
rightly appreciate. Well, you say, what is the result of all this? 
The preliminary result, of course, is a weeding out of the unsuitable, 
the ideal result is to turn out at the end of three years a young 
man who has obtained a certificate (after three annual examina- 
tions, at which the standard required is not a low one) of having 
passed the provincial examination in religious knowledge, a 
special certificate of regular attendance at (and knowledge of the 
subjects of) the special theological course, the Cape third-class 
teacher’s certificate, enabling the holder to take charge of any 
mission or aboriginal school, a healthy body, a healthy mind, an 
elementary practical knowledge of some one or more useful crafts. 
habits of regularity, of obedience to authority, of order, of clean- 
liness, and beyond all a burning zeal to use all the se things in the 
service of Almighty God. 

And the actual result—well,-the ideal is not attained by all, 
nor half, nor a quarter. During the past seven years we have 
sent out, more or less trained, over fifty young men now acting as 
teachers and catechists, and some older men as evangelists. Of 
these about a dozen have the full qualifications, the remainder not 
all, but the demand for men has been so great that we have had 
to let our students go before their training was complete, lest the 
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outposts of the Church should have to be abandoned ; but of 
this I am sure, from what I have heard from their priests, every 
one of these young men is doing his best to serve the Master in 
the post to which he has been called. There have been falls, 
but, thank God, there have been repentances. 

I can speak quite openly of this work, for it is not mine. Its 
inception was due to the wisdom of the great archbishop who 
passed but a month ago within the veil, and to the broad and 
deep foundations laid by other men’s labours. It was my privilege 
to enter into their labours. 

This is but a rough sketch of what we are trying to do in the 
training of our lay workers in but one institution in one corner 
of one province of our communion. The definite training of 
laymen for their ministry of service in special directions is only 
just in its experimental stage, and it has infinite possibilities before 
it, and everywhere these possibilities are being better realized. 
At such a gathering as this I feel we need an interchange of views 
and experiences as to practical methods for the conversion of 
possibilities into certainties, and I trust that our American, 
Canadian, and Australian brethren will tell us what they are doing 
and how they do it. 

The cry for light comes not only from darkest Africa, and from 
dark Asia, but from the scattered homesteads in all our colonies, 
from the slums of our great cities. Light-bearers are needed. It is 
not the vessel that carries the light that matters, be it refined golds 
or pure silver, or common clay. It is the Zg4¢ that matters. 

Mr. Grorce Kirkpatrick, Toronto, spoke of the work per- 
formed by lay readers in Canada. They were always chosen from 
the busiest men, as it was generally found that a man who had 
plenty of time to do Church work was the very man who would 
not do any. The lay reader was not disliked by the congregations 
in Canada; there was no antipathy in any shape or form to him. 
The value of the lay reader in Canada lay in the fact that very 
many clergy had very large parishes to look after, and the reader 
was enabled to conduct a service in places where a clergyman 
could not attend on any particular day. The advantage of the 
lay reader was wholly on the Church’s side. 

The Bishop or SOUTHWELL felt that one diocesan bishop, at 
any rate, should speak upon the subject, if only to say how thank- 
ful they were as diocesan bishops for the great work which was 
now being inaugurated in the Church. ‘There was not only voca- 
tion, but there was great latent power in all classes in the Church, 
if only the Church could bring it out, and he referred to the 
evangelistic power which lay in Lancashire and Yorkshire. Many 
a collier, with a little assistance, was able to preach straight to his 
fellow workers’ hearts, and thereby reach people whom the Church 
was not able to reach. What the Church to-day wanted was a 
definitely organized set of catechists, who would take up the 
definite work of teaching both the children in the Church, and, it 
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might be, men on Sunday afternoons. He had especially been 
trying to call into the Church’s ranks one class of person, namely, 
head masters and assistant’masters. It had been said that there 
was a need of catechists because there were not enough: clergy. 
He thought catechists were needed because there were too many 
clergy. Clergymen were breaking their hearts in small parishes 
and doing very little good work there, whereas they would be of 
infinite greater use to their Church, and be infinitely happier them- 
selves, if they went out into the wider world. He thought that if 
a great reform was to be carried out in England, it would only be 
by raising up an order of lay readets whom the Church could 
trust and whom the people would trust. 

Mr. CyriL DUNDERDALE, Glasgow, wished to say a word with 
reference to the position of lay readers in Scotland. Simply by 
the sparsity of priests, lay readers in Scotland had come into great 
prominence in the last twenty years, and had stopped the paralysis 
of the work of the Church. He hoped he was not presuming too 
much when he said that he believed in that great movement of 
unpaid honorary help there was one of the later revelations of the 
Holy Spirit. Lay readers in Scotland had a wider power than 
those in England ; the licence given practically allowed them to 
minister in the churches pretty much the same as the clergymen. 
Therefore he did think that if laymen would offer their services 
first to the clergy, and then in turn to the bishops, many of the 
dlifficulties of the present administration would be solved. He 
claimed that lay readers were the sheep-dogs of the flock. With 
the aid of devoted laymen, the clergymen could not only be 
relieved from monetary cares in the way of organization, but also 
in a large measure be relieved on the spiritual side. 

The Rev. C. J. BERESrorD, Warden of the S.P.C.K. Training 
College, felt with the first speaker that the reader movement had 
come to stay, but he was quite sure that its development depended 
upon three conditions. The first was that the best man must be 
obtained: in days gone by, the fool of the family was generally 
sent into the Church. He believed that the lay reader needed 
much more force of character and spiritual power (and really ex- 
ceptional gifts) than the ordained man, as he had nothing of the 
prestige of Holy Orders to carry him through his work. Lay 
readers had to make their own way, and therefore they must be the 
best men obtainable. The second condition was that after obtain- 
ing the best men, the Church needed to train them. A good deal 
of mischief had been done in the past, and the Church had yet 
to live it down, through the employment of untrained men as lay 
readers. Thirdly, when the best men had been obtained and 
trained, the Church wanted to keep and encourage them. He 
thought the clergymen ought to let the lay reader see that they re- 
cognized him as a responsible servant of Christ, that they felt that 
he had his place, his office and work, and the dignity belonging to 
that place, office and work. On the other hand, he thought some- 
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times the Church needed to discourage lay readers from attempting 
work which was not within their proper sphere. 

Miss Hatt, the Church Army, referred to the thousands of 
women which the Church Army had trained and sent forth to do 
the Church’s work. A woman trained by the Church Army con- 
ferred three advantages : firstly, she was an advantage to the hard- 
worked vicar in the slums, where there were no ladies, except the 
West End angels who went down two days a week when they were 
not otherwise engaged! Secondly, she was an advantage to the 
poor, inasmuch as she was of their own class and more acceptable 
to them ; and thirdly, the woman was an advantage to herself. She 
was astonished at the self-sacrifice of the women and also at the 
wonderful way in which the spirit of God came upon them. 

The ARCHDEACON OF ST. ANDREWS, Montreal, said the question 
he proposed to put before the Conference was, what were they 
going to do about it? The Archbishop of Rupertsland had a 
diocese as large as half of England. Where was the Church 
going to get men to catch up with the population, which was roll- 
ing in every year to that vast territory ? The same remark applied 
to Saskatchewan, 250,000 square miles in extent, to Alberta, 
253,000 square miles in extent, and to Manitoba. Where were 
the men to come from to deal with the ever increasing population 
of those territories? The Church in Canada wanted to make 
those people members of the Anglican Church, and if that could 
not be done by clergymen, then it would take any man that would 
do the work in the fear of God. Was the Church of England 
going to control those vast territories, or were they going to let 
other bodies control them ? 

The Rev. WaLTER BENTLEY, Brooklyn, thought the subject 
was the most important one of the Congress, because it was the 
most needed. He was positive that the Church of England was 
not close to the people, but was very far away from them. In the 
United States churchmen were merely regarded as a respectable 
sect—pre-eminently respectable. They had no great movement 
to reach the people, and the Church seemed to be devoid of 
evangelists, clerical or lay. The Church in America needed 
democratizing, a work which had been carried on in this country 
by Prebendary Carlile. He had heard a good deal about the 
educated clergy and about keeping the standard high. He did 
not think that was the way in which the Church had to work. He 
believed the Church had to get closer to the people. When a 
man was over-educated he soared over the people’s heads, and 
half his congregation did not know what he was talking about. 
He had spoken that afternoon in order to make an appeal. He 
trusted that some effort might be made by the Church Army to 
go to America to establish an American branch of that great 
evangelistic work for the furthering of the Kingdom of God there, 
and to help the Church of America to get established. 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, said that the 
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spirit, tone, and quality of the discussion amply fulfilled the 
highest hopes that many had about the usefulness of the Con- 
gress. It was quite plain from what had been said that it was no 
exaggeration to say that the future of the Church depended upon 
the development of lay ministries. He wished to deal briefly 
with the position and status of the lay reader. First of all, 
_ with regard to those who were voluntary lay readers, who valued 
the recognition which the licence from the bishop and the admis- 
sion into the office gave them, he would most earnestly plead that 
the clergy who made application on behalf of those men should 
do so with an adequate sense of their responsibility. No parish 
clergyman ought to ask for a lay readership on behalf of any of 
his people unless he really felt that that man, in a true sense, 
was called of God and had special qualifications to justify his 
obtaining the position. Then with regard to those who were paid— 
what he hoped would be an increasing class in the Church—he 
should like to emphasize what had been said by Mr. Beresford. 
There were hundreds of men who wished for regularly paid 
readerships, but whose heads and characters were extraordinarily 
weak. The Church did not want at the outset of the movement 
to prejudice it by encouraging obviously weak, emotional, senti- 
mental young men, or young men who had a sort of passion of 
talking about religious things or assisting in religious services 
instead of doing their day’s work thoroughly. The Church wanted 
men for this selected work who could hold their head well and 
high among their fellows in their own businesses. Therefore he 
would emphasize the great need of selecting good men at the 
outset for that most important branch of the work of the Church. 
But those who were fitted for the posts should first of all receive 
proper recognition from the clergy of the parish to which they 
went. He was afraid it was too often the case that the lay reader, 
because he was paid, was treated as if it were merely his business 
to do whatever work—almost menial work sometimes—the vicar 
of the parish commanded him to undertake. He did want it to 
be recognized that the lay reader, if he was adequately trained 
and selected, should be treated in. a real sense as a colleague, 
comrade, and co-partner with the parson. Another thing which 
the lay reader had a right to ask was that there should be some 
degree of stability in his work, that he should not be liable to 
dismissal at some caprice of the incumbent, but that he should 
have the right of appeal to the bishop. It was plain from the 
discussion that the time had come when it could be expected 
that the bishops of the different dioceses should act together 
with some degree, he did not say of uniformity, but of unity in 
the matter. He hoped it would be recognized as one of the 
results of the Congress, among the bishops, that they would 
be so able to rely upon the care and thoroughness with which 
their brethren discharged their work, that they would be able 
to accept any man, who had been admitted in one diocese, in 
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another without the man having to be readmitted; and that 
they would permit any man who had the licence of one bishop 
to, at least temporarily, officiate in the diocese over which they 
ruled. In conclusion, they should not forget that there were 
other workers who did not desire or aspire to the position of 
being lay readers whom it was most important should be trained. 
He believed there was waiting for the Church a great treasury of 
gifts both of speech and of prayer, which had never been drawn 
upon amongst the average laymen. It seemed that the main 
business of the ordained was to call out, train and develop the 
ministry of their lay forces. The Church certainly did not wish 
to lower any standard on the part of the trained and ordained 
clergy, but it wished the clergy to recognize it as the main object 
of the gifts of education, of spirit and of opportunity, which they 
possessed, that they should be the educators and the trainers of 
the men in their parish. 
The meeting closed with the Benediction. 


CHURCHe FINANCE 


HoLsorn Town HALL. Fripay MorRNING, JUNE 19 


The BisHop or Sr. Davins presided over a discussion on 
“Church Finance, its Organization and Management”, with 
especial reference to the finance of training, maintenance, and 
superannuation of the clergy and lay ministers. In opening the 
meeting, he said the subject was a very pressing one, and upon 
the discussion depended a great deal for the Church, because 
Church finance was really essentially a spiritual subject. The 
prominent place that the offertory held in the service of Holy 
Communion indicated that the Church recognized the place 
which the offertory held in the life of Holy Scripture. 


The BisHop oF IsLincron hoped that earnest consideration 
would be given to the subject by churchmen generally, and that 
they would realize their responsibility in giving according to their 
means for the upkeep of their Church and its Ministry. He was 
not one who believed that it was possible to introduce into an 
ancient Church a new and complete system of finance. He felt 
that in the English Church they had rather to strengthen, con- 
solidate, and co-ordinate what was at present in existence. It 
would be nothing less than a calamity to try and unify all the 
various societies which now existed in the Church of an eleemo- 
synary character, such as the Corporation of the Sons of the 
Clergy, the Corporation for the Relief of Clergy in Distress, and 
other similar societies. He believed a very great deal would be lost 
if those societies were amalgamated into one large central society, 
and the work would not be carried on in the quiet, sympathetic, 
helpful manner it was carried on now. But he felt some en- 
deavour should be made to reach people more than had hitherto 
been done. At the present moment there was a large proportion 
of Church-people who gave little or nothing to the upkeep of the 
Church. If every communicant in the Church gave a penny a 
week there would be a sum raised of rather more than £541,000 
a year; and if every communicant gave a shilling a week the 
Church would have at its disposal nearly 63 millions sterling. The 
matter should be pressed home at particular times of the year, and 
he thought Ember season was a suitable time to make a strong 
appeal to Church people. If that were done he thought sufficient 
would be collected in every diocese to fill up the gaps at present 
existing, and to provide for the maintenance and superannuation 
of the clergy. An abundant supply of men for training might be 
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found if funds were available, the real difficulty being the selection. 
The Church required and would not be satisfied with any but the 
best men. He explained how in the Diocese of London this 
difficulty was being .dealt with by the “Ordination Candidates’ 
Council” appointed by the bishop. As regards the maintenance 
of the clergy, we in England were differently circumstanced from 
churchmen in other lands. Our beneficed clergy have for the 
most part endowments, and are thus not altogether dependent 
for their maintenance on voluntary sources: further, the Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners, by their scheme lately published, offer to 
augment from the General Church Funds in their hands benefices 
in public patronage so as to bring the gross income to £150, 
£200, or £300 according to population, and private patrons 
should be strongly urged to bring the benefices of which they 
have the patronage within the scope of this scheme, by placing 
such patronage in the hands of family or other trustees and 
making it an inalienable trust; and to further augment the 
incomes of the beneficed clergy, we have the Queen Victoria 
Clergy Fund, which, if it were properly supported in each diocese, 
would be able to provide that every incumbent has an adequate 
income. The position of the unbeneficed clergyman presented 
more of difficulty ; notwithstanding the noble work of the great 
Society for the Employment of Additional Curates, and of other 
societies having a similar object, supplemented by the work of 
the Curates’ Augmentation Fund, it must be fully confessed that 
the remuneration at present offered to the middle-aged assistant 
curate is by no means an adequate one; the augmentation of 
it ought to come from those to whom he ministers, who under 
present circumstances provide for too small a proportion of his 
stipend. Coming to the subject of the superannuation of the 
clergy, the bishop expressed an opinion that the time had come 
when every clergyman should be required at his ordination to 
make provision for his old age by joining some insurance or 
pension institution. He thought that this could be carried out 
by the insertion in the licence granted to a curate of a direction 
to the persons responsible for the payment of his stipend to pay 
as it became due the insurance premium, deducting it from the 
quarter’s stipend. The Clergy Pensions Institution offered great 
advantages in this matter: a clergyman joining this institution at 
the age of twenty-three could by an annual payment of £2 2s. 
secure at the age of sixty-five a pension of £15, which would be 
largely augmented out of the invested funds of the institution. 
At the present time this augmentation amounts to about £37, 
and the pension, thus augmented, to about £52. If, in addition 
to this annual payment of £2 2s., a clergyman ordained at 
twenty-three years of age should determine to exercise thrift 
during the early years of his ministerial life, he could by an 
annual payment of £6 4s., continued for ten years, secure at the 
age of sixty-five a further pension of £1 5, or by ten annual 
Cc K 2 
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payments of £7 18s. a further pension of £20. Thus by a 
continuous annual payment of £2 2s., and by a. further annual 
payment during ten years of £7 18s. he would at the age of 
sixty-five find himself in possession of £72 a year, rather more 
than 27s. 6d. a week, which could be considerably increased if 
the Diocesan Branches of the Clergy Pensions Institution were 
adequately supported. The bishop concluded by making the 
following suggestions :— ee, 

1. That in every diocese there should be an “ Ordination 
Candidates’ Council”, appointed by and acting under the direction 
of the bishop, whose duty it should be (a) to receive applications 
from persons desirous to be trained for Holy Orders, and after 
careful examination and inquiry to recommend to the bishop 
those whom they consider suitable for training ; (4) to decide in 
each case, subject to the bishop’s approval, what form the training 
should take ; (c) to give counsel to persons in secular employment 
who are desirous to seek Holy Orders, and to decide for them 
the question whether they have a real vocation for the ministry ; 
(dz) to make such grants as may be required to secure the training 
decided upon. 

2. That clergy be required on ordination to join some in- 
surance or pensions institution, by annual contributions to which 
they may secure an annuity on reaching the age of sixty-five years. 

3. That in every diocese there should be a Clergy Maintenance 
and Pension Fund, administered by a committee appointed by 
the bishop, from which grants may be made (a) to supplement the 
incomes of clergy beneficed or unbeneficed in parishes where the 
stipends provided are insufficient, and (4) to supplement the pen- 
sions of clergy who are superannuated. 

4. That collections be made at the four Ember Seasons in 
every church of the diocese for the training, maintenance, and 
pensions of clergy, and that one moiety of the money collected 
be placed in the hands of the Ordination Candidates’ Council 
and the remaining moiety be added to the Clergy Maintenance 
and Pension Fund, or, in England, to the Diocesan Branch of 
the Queen Victoria Clergy Fund and to the Diocesan Branch of 
the Clergy Pensions Fund. 


The Rev. J. P. Maun, Redcliffe V icarage, Bristol, said: The 
subject of this paper introduces us to what is perhaps the 
Church’s greatest practical problem. 

In any diocese of the Anglican Communion for the answer to 
the question “What is here the Church’s greatest need ?” two 
words will suffice—men and money. 

Both are indispensable for the effective discharge of the Church’s 
mission in the world: and the two are inseparably connected. 
For in the last resort the problems of the supply, training, main- 


tenance, and pensioning of the Church’s spiritual agents are 
financial. 
e 
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So far as the organization and management of her finances is at 
present concerned, the first of the Congress papers on the subject 
of “ Ministry and Finance”, states that “it seems hardly credible 
that the Church of England in the Provinces of Canterbury and 
York . . . is wholly lacking in any system of Church Finance”. 

The statement cannot be denied. For us our finance system is 
a vague term which includes endowments, trust funds, moneys 
raised by charitable societies of every description, offertories in 
churches, innumerable appeals and devices for payment of debts, 
many of them highly questionable. But there is no system, no 
management, and no organization so far as the Church as a 
body is concerned. 

One parish is found to be in a condition of self-complacent 
affluence, another in a state of discontented bankruptcy. 

In the minds of the mass of churchmen there is no recognition 
of the existence of a real distinction between what is of “ charity ” 
or “almsgiving” and what is of “church finance” or “ domestic 
economy”. Nor is there any general conviction of conscience 
that the charity, which we are constantly reminded “begins at 
home”, only becomes possible when each member of the house- 
hold has contributed his or her share to the upkeep of the home. 

For most English churchmen charity, as an active force, has not 
even begun at home. ‘This means that a very large proportion of 
those who habitually enjoy the Church’s ministrations, as well as 
those who only demand them of right at the great crises of their 
lives (usually at its beginning and certainly at its close), never 
contribute anything towards such provision. 

It does not occur to them that real charity can only begin when 
just debts have been paid ; and that these debts must be discharged 
by every individual member of the family who makes up the home, 
be it regarded as the parish, the diocese, or the Anglican Com- 
munion as a whole. It is these matters which are the subject of 
Church Finance. ti 

The provision of funds for the training, maintenance, and super- 
annuation of ministers is outside the scope of what we usually call 
“charity ”, and is the biggest item in the domestic economy of the 
whole family. For though we may for the moment regard it from 
the point of view of the home Church, it really is of vital concern 
to the whole Anglican Communion. 

At the outset I am concerned to point out that the subject of 
making provision for the training, maintenance, and superannuation 
of the Church’s officers must be treated as one. The connexion 
between the three is so obvious that it is almost superfluous to 
notice it, except that in the discussion of the subject, which touches 
the very life of the Church, it has been so persistently ignored. 

It will be useless to devise a scheme for increasing the supply of 
trained men unless the number selected for training bears some 
direct relation to the living wage which will be secured by the 
trained minister, as well as to the reasonable prospect afforded of 
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a pension when, through age or infirmity, he has ceased to be 
effective. 

At present the Church as a Body accepts no responsibility for 
the training, maintenance, and superannuation of its ministers. It 
is left entirely to individual effort. In this, as in so many other 
departments, the indictment pronounced by the late Bishop of 
Durham remains true: ‘Our National Church has trusted to the 
spontaneous devotion of a few where we require the organized co- 
operation of all.” 

1. The admission to the sacred Ministry of young men who 
think themselves “called” depends in the first instance mainly 
upon whether they or their parents can provide the necessary means 
to pay for their training. Where this is not forthcoming it then 
depends upon the success in invoking the aid of charitable indi- 
viduals or agencies. Throughout, the burden is borne by sym- 
pathetic or interested individuals, not by the body as a whole. 

2. For maintenance the financial resources are supplied 

(a) by endowments for benefices. Of the 14,000 benefices 
in Canterbury and York, 4,200 fall below £200 per annum and 
1,100 fall below £100 per annum. 

N.B.—This financial provision comes from the generous gifts 
not of the present, but of past generations of churchmen. 

The anomalies and inequalities which these old endowments 
present may well be dealt with in any schemes of financial reform : 
but their existence at the moment does not justify the present 
generation in leaving the question of maintenance in continued 
abeyance, 

(4) For the remaining 7,189 assistant clergy provision is derived 
to the amount of £234,951 from incumbents and £478,124 from 
parochial sources. This works out to an average income per man 
of £08 per annum from these sources, of which £66 per annum is 
paid by those to whom such clergy minister. Such is “ the living 
wage” contributed by the voluntary offerings from the parishes 
which enjoy the privilege of assistant clergy. 

Under such circumstances it is not wonderful that the standard 
of selection for important spheres often becomes necessarily not 
that of efficiency and spiritual capacity, but the possession of an 
adequate private income. Unquestionably the responsibility for the 
existence of this modern form of simony must rest upon the body 
of churchmen who decline to discharge the duty of providing 
a living wage for their ordained ministers. 

3. For the corporate neglect to provide a pension fund for aged 
and worn out clergy the price has to be continually paid in the: 
spectacle of past good work crumbling away in a parish, the care 
of which the incumbent either cannot resign or only at a cost to 
his successor which he cannot afford. 

Where such a state of things obtains it is not surprising that it is 
often impossible to secure continuously aggressive work or a sus- 
tained level of efficiency in ministerial service. 
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From this brief review of conditions, so familiar to us all, it is 
apparent that failure is due to a disastrous reliance upon the 
isolated, though often heroic, efforts of individuals as a compensa- 
tion for the persistent neglect of the Church to act in its corporate 
capacity. 

We cannot go further without insisting that it is just this failure 
to realize a corporate responsibility together with the absence of 
any combined action by the Church which is the real root of the 
trouble which is so generally deplored. 


Constructive Proposals 


The outstanding needs of the situation seem clear :— 

1. A sufficient supply of men ; 

2. The efficiency of those engaged in the Ministry ; 

3. An adequate supply of funds to train, maintain, and 
pension the workers engaged in the Church’s service. 

All these can be secured if (1) the whole body recognizes that 
a sufficient supply of men is essential; if (2) the whole body is 
determined to secure efficiency by taking into its own hands the 
selection of those whom its appointed experts are satisfied are the 
very best procurable ; if (3) each member of the body is prepared 
loyally to share the responsibility of providing adequate money 
supplies. 

In a word, for individual action we must substitute corporate 
action. 

We are not now concerned with any detailed scheme. Before 
we can touch details we require acceptance of vital principles. 
The preliminary condition for the success of any financial scheme 
must be the recognition that what concerns all must be paid for 
by all, and must be administered by all. 

The body must provide the men and the money. The body 
must undertake the responsibility of selecting and testing the 
efficiency of those whom it employs and pays. 

Can it do so? 

The answer which we shall hear from many a delegate is that 
the Church does so in most of the dioceses of the Anglican 
Communion outside the United Kingdom. The practical sug- 
gestion here put forward, which is universally applicable, is that 

1. The proper financial basis ready to hand is the regular 
voluntary contribution by each member of the body towards 
training, maintaining, and pensioning the Church’s spiritual 
agents. 

Ag an example of what is possible by such means, we note that 
our number of communicants is 2,500,000. At one penny per 
month this number would realize a sum of £125,000 per annum. 
Let it be remembered that at present the total from all sources 
for training men for the Ministry is only £20,000. And that the 
yearly income of both the Queen Victoria Clergy Fund and the 
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Clergy Pensions Institution Fund is £65,000. The present total 
therefore falls short by £40,000 of what one penny per month 
would provide from the body of our communicants ! 

If the number of Church members be increased so as to 
include that vast number who, though not regular communicants, 
are constantly using the Church’s ministrations, the voluntary 
rateable area might be so widened as to yield a sum adequate for 
all needs, not only for training men for the Ministry but for main- 
taining them during working days, and pensioning them when 
working days are ended. 

Proof has only lately been forthcoming in many a poor parish 
of what our people are capable by the regular voluntary contri- 
bution of small sums to the Thankoffering Fund. 

A tentative step forward has been taken this year which 
warrants the coyclusion that the people will do this thing for the 
common good, if they are really called upon to do it. As yet 
they have never been authoritatively called upon even to make 
the attempt. 

2. Corporate action might replace individual action when the 
contributions of all Church members were received by a Diocesan 
Finance Board for these purposes. The collection of such con- 
tributions would be part of the machinery in every parish. 
A fixed proportion would be paid over by each diocese to the 
Central Finance Board for both Provinces. 

The creation of such a central fund, administered by laymen 
skilled in finance, would seem to be in the first order of impor- 
tance if Church finance is to be organized and managed in an 
effective manner. The needs of the whole body would then 
come into review and deficiencies in one diocese would be 
adjusted by the abundance in another. 

3-. The corporate action of the Church in selecting men for the 
Ministry and testing them during the period of training would 
become at last possible when the Church as a body undertook to 
provide the funds for such as needed assistance. 

Through its chosen experts it would consider the claims of all 
applicants, whatever their ultimate destination might be. It would 
carefully and regularly test them during the progress of training, 
and it would ultimately take only those whom it considered the 
very best it could procure for its own purposes. 

At the same time it would regulate the number of men annually 
recruited for training according to the amount of funds available 
to provide (a) a minimum stipend as a “living wage” for those 
accepted for the Ministry, and (4) a superannuation fund for those 
annually placed upon the retired list. ; 

At the present moment details of a financial scheme are quite 
unimportant. ‘The Church possesses men of business capacity 
fully competent to deal with any financial question if it is first 
accepted that the organization and management of its finances is 
a matter of vital necessity and pressing obligation. 
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In conclusion, let us frankly face facts as they are, and admit 

1. That there is no organization and no management of her 
finances by the Church as a body. 

2. That this is accountable for the present deadlock in the 
supply of men, which is crippling the Church’s work both at 
home and abroad. 

3. That in a matter which so vitally affects the existence of 
the Church it is imperative that we admit of no delay in setting 
our house in order ; and that we recognize that this is one of the 
things which certainly ought to be done, whatever else may for 
the time be left undone. 

The results to the whole Anglican Communion would be 
incalculably fruitful if once the principle were accepted by the 
whole body that there must be systematic voluntary payment for 
Church privileges by every individual member who enjoys them. 
If in response to an authoritative appeal, as a result of the Con- 
gress, this simple Church principle could be established, a financial 
scheme would become at last possible. It is safe to assert that it 
is only possible if it is accepted by all. 

Dare we hope that this is one of those great things which, 
unworthy though we be, we may be accounted worthy to do for 
the sake of the name of our God and for the advancement of His 
glory? 


The DEAN oF EDINBURGH said: About a hundred years ago 
a Scottish bishop directed that, when the offerings in church were 
to be devoted directly or indirectly to the support of the clergy, 
they should not be referred to in the Eucharistic prayer for the 
Church as “ Alms.” To give money for the support of the clergy 
was not, he said, almsgiving ; it was the discharge of a debt. 

We can all accept that as the true principle. What we have to 
consider is how to give effect to the principle under the complex 
and varied conditions of modern Church life. I shall confine 
myself to describing how we are endeavouring in Scotland to fulfil 
the obligation of supporting the clergy, and of providing them 
with retiring allowances when no longer fit for effective service. 

The system now at work in the Scottish Church has been 
tested by but a short experience of some thirty years. Before 
it came into operation, however, other experiments had been 
tried. One is able, therefore, to compare the merits of our 
existing system with those it superseded, and to illustrate thereby 
its superior advantages. 

Seventy years ago we had no organized system of Church 
finance. Each congregation had to rely on its own local re- 
sources. These, in many instances, were very meagre indeed. 
The Church had been deprived of all endowments from the past 
when it was disestablished in 1689; it had been subjected to 
cruel civil disabilities in the following century, and after these 
were removed the few congregations which survived in the more 
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remote country districts were gradually dying out from inability 
to maintain their clergy. 

The first attempt to arrest this decay was made exactly seventy 
years ago, when the well-known Dean Ramsay of Edinburgh 
brought it home to the recognition of his fellow churchmen that 
fully one-third of their clergy (they only numbered seventy-eight 
in all) had official incomes of less than £80 a year. A Church 
Society was founded to which every congregation was required to 
contribute at least one Sunday’s collection in the year ; subscrip- 
tions were invited from the well-to-do; and though the society 
had other aims than the support of the clergy, its method for 
increasing clerical incomes was eleemosynary in its nature. 
Stipend aid grants were voted to poor and struggling congrega- 
tions only, by a committee which adjudicated on their claims. 

Then a shortlived attempt was made to build up small congre- 
gational endowments. A considerable sum was raised by in- 
dividual donations, from which congregations were to receive 
capital grants equal in amount to the capital they could them- 
selves locally raise for endowment. The grants were limited to 
£1,250, the idea being that every charge should eventually have 
a capital endowment of £2,500. 

Naturally the congregations that were able to reap the largest 
benefit from this scheme were not the poorer ones, and the 
scheme soon became discredited. 

While these experiments were going on, a great object-lesson 
had been given in Scotland how to work a corporate system of . 
Church finance. The Free Church of Scotland, which seceded 
from the Church as by law established in 1843, had instituted for 
itself a central Sustentation Fund, to which every Church member 
was expected to subscribe systematically, and out of this fund the 
minister of every charge received an equal dividend. If a con- 
gregation could supplement the dividend paid to its minister, it 
was allowed to-do so under certain conditions. As is well known, 
this system proved from the first a magnificent success. The 
Free Church had the immense advantage, financially, of starting 
from. a clean canvas, but its equal dividend of some £180 to 
£200 a year to each minister proved that it had hit on a right 
principle of supporting its clergy; proved also that it had suc- 
ceeded in teaching its adherents that it was their duty to supply 
the Church from year to year with the means of supporting the 
living agents of its living work. 

At a long distance we of the Episcopal Church have tried to 
copy this example. First, by adopting the equal dividend prin- 
ciple in the distribution of our Clergy Fund. Secondly, by creating 
a representative body to be the financial organ of the Church. 

But in our case it was not to be expected that the central 
Clergy Fund could be made the backbone of clerical maintenance. 
With a history behind us we could not start from a clean canvas. 
We had perforce to graft the central fund with its equal dividend 
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system on the pre-existing system under which each congregation’s 
main efforts were already directed to provide a stipend for its own 
incumbent, through offerings, subscriptions, and seat-rents. So 
with us the equal dividend comes in merely as an augmentation to 
the local stipend of the incumbent. 

The aim was, and is, to make it £100 a year. The measure 
of attainment is barely £60 a year. And as that is insuffi- 
cient to bring up a few of the poorer stipends to a decent mini- 
mum, special aid grants are paid as a first charge upon the Clergy 
Fund to these poorer incumbents in addition to their share of 
equal dividend. 

There are two weaknesses in the system as we work it:—1. We 
have failed to get our people, as a whole, to recognize fully the 
primary claim which the Central Clergy Fund has on their giving. 
The membership of the Church in Scotland has doubled in the 
last thirty years; but the Clergy Fund has remained practically 
stationary. ‘True, the accession to our membership has come’ 
largely from the working classes and the poor; true also the 
relative wealth of landed proprietors is not what it was. But 
curiously during these thirty years the local stipends of the clergy 
have increased by about 60 per cent. Therefore it is not 
altogether to our inability to give that the inexpansiveness of the 
Clergy Fund is to be ascribed, but to the tendency to take a 
keener interest in the welfare of the particular church one attends 
than in that of the Church as a whole; a tendency which is not 
unknown in other branches of the Anglican Communion. 

On the other hand, I believe that the improved support of the 
clergy given directly by their congregations is itself the result of 
our better organization for financial purposes. 

2. The second weakness is more serious. We are faced with 
loud calls for Church extension, and are in that respect a mis- 
sionary Church. In the last thirty years we have trebled the 
number of our home mission charges. But we do not admit the 
priest who serves a mission charge to participate in the Central 
Clergy Fund until his charge has reached a moderate standard of 
financial self-support. His stipend, necessarily small, is supple- 
mented by a grant from another fund—the Home Mission Fund. 
The calls on that fund are already so heavy, that it is becoming 
very difficult to take up further Church extension work ; some of 
it very pressing indeed. In the near future therefore we must 
deal with the problem: How is a Central Clergy Fund to be so 
administered as to meet the growing needs of new charges not 
yet fully developed, without reducing the support it affords to old 
and settled congregations ? 

May I sum up the results of our experience in Scotland in a 
few brief statements? We have found a Central Clergy Fund 
essential if weak congregations are not to go to the wall. We have 
found that an eleemosynary system, based on the principle that 
poorer congregations should be helped by the more affluent, is 
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less calculated to succeed, than a system based on the principle 
of equal dividend, under which all contribute as they are able and 
each gets back an equal share. We have found that to provide 
endowments for the future is too heavy a strain on the present 
generation. (May I add that personally I think it a misfortune 
for people to have their Church privileges provided for them 
by the generosity of former generations. It tends to wither the 
grace of giving. It may be equally bad for the clergy so long as 
they have a freehold right to their emoluments. It offers a 
premium to clerical indolence.) 

We have found, lastly, that it deepens enormously the interest 
of the laity in the work and well-being of the Church to give 
them, through their elected representatives, a direct voice in 

financial administration. 

' I pass for one brief moment to the superannuation of the 
clergy. It is quite as important to pension off the clergy 
who are no longer fit for work, as it is to provide them with 
an adequate income while working. And in pensioning clergy 
it is obviously wrong to do so at the cost of their successors 
in office. In Scotland we have an Aged and Infirm Clergy 
Fund which offers a retiring allowance of £80 to every clergy- 
man, be he an incumbent or an assistant curate, who has com- 
pleted twenty years’ service in the Church. He can claim it 
as of right when he attains the age of seventy and retires ; or 
if he is medically certified at an earlier age to be incapacitated 
by physical or mental infirmity. The income of the fund is 
partly derived from an assessment on every congregation of 
I per cent. on the gross official stipends of its clergy. If con- 
gregations fail to pay the assessment, it is deducted from the 
grants payable from central funds, in which case it falls as 
a burden on the clergyman himself. So the security for re- 
ceiving this assessment lies really in the central funds of the 
Church, 

One great point about our superannuation fund is that its 
benefits are open both to the beneficed and the unbeneficed 
clergy. From ordination to the diaconate onwards a man is 
bound to see that his annual premium of 1 per cent. on his 
official income is paid to the fund ;. but he has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that, if infirmity overtakes him, he has a secure 
though small provision against absolute destitution. The fund 
has been in operation for twenty years; it has proved, even 
in its day of small things, to be an immense boon to the 
Church. Another great point about the fund is its name. 
“The aged and infirm clergy” is a phrase with which to charm 
the benevolent. That it can do so is made apparent by the 
steadily increasing flow of legacies coming into our fund. 


Mr. S. McBeg, editor of the Mew York Churchman, said 
there was no such thing as a prayer without a gift, and alms- 
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giving had been always associated with spirituality. He had 
heard that Protestant Christians gave a penny a week on the 
average for the entire work of foreign missions, for helping to 
bring to God nearly a thousand millions of people, and that 
they spent twenty-five pence on local Christianity ; but the 
calculators did not go on to give the enormous figures that 
Christians spent upon themselves as people of the world. In 
every Church that it had been his business to examine he 
had found that the gifts to Christianity were insignificant com- 
pared with the money devoted to earthly enterprises and enjoy- 
ment. In one of the colonies he had visited a great city: he was 
told that while the city was composed only of one-fourth Angli- 
cans, that one-fourth owned three-fourths of the wealth of the 
city. There the priest had made Chtistianity real by testing 
its reality by what the people did and what the people gave. 
The vestry was composed entirely of wealthy men, and they 
resigned rather than let the vicar have his way, but within 
three years the debt on the church was paid off and the number 
of those giving was increased from three hundred to.between 
eight hundred and nine hundred, and was still increasing at 
nearly one hundred a month. Financial enterprise, he said, 
controlled the world, and no communion held so much of that 
initiative as the communion of the Anglican Church, and yet 
the Church did not utilize one iota of that genius on its own 
finances. He was quite sure that if the financial genius in 
the Church was called into co-operation with the priesthood 
a great transformation would take place, and he illustrated this 
by the story of a millionaire who was given an important part 
in work on behalf of missionary enterprise and whose work 
had nearly doubled the funds. 


The Rev. CANON BULLOCK-WEBSTER, in opening the discussion, 
said: I am very anxious at this initial stage of general discussion 
to try and set before you the points which, as it seems to me, we 
have to keep clearly in view in carrying forward the debate on this 
all-important subject of Church Finance. 

First, please remember this. The Finance problem of the 
Home Church, insular though it sounds at first, is a subject which 
in effect reaches out far beyond the Provinces of Canterbury and 
York. It closely affects the welfare of the whole colonial Church. 
One of the great complaints made against us homefolk by our 
colonial fellow churchmen is, that the emigrants which we send out 
have no idea whatever about the duty of supporting their Church or 
their clergy, and it takes them years to learn it. And during their 
learning time they are nothing but a hindrance and a dead weight 
when they ought to be a strength and support. 

There is another reason why this is a Pan-Anglican and not an 
Anglican question. Because it is a matter in which we at home 
need the counsel and advice of thé daughter Churches over sea. 
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The fact is, to put it quite plainly, the old Mother at home 
has got into a muddle with her money matters, and she wants a 
helping hand from her children abroad. 

It is not altogether her fault. She is very old, and we love and 
revere her for it. Her age is the pride and glory of her children, 
éut—we must confess it—it makes her a bit fumbly at times ; and 
then time goes so quickly with old folk, they cannot keep pace 
with it. She thought it was still the seventeenth century, and 
folks are telling her that it is the twentieth, and that the way she 
managed her house in the seventeenth century won't really do 
for the twentieth, and she does not quite know where she is or 
how she stands, and she wants a bit of help from the dear 
young folk that she has so tenderly loved and reared in days 
gone by. 

So there is the first point. We want our oversea brethren to 
tell us how they manage their finances. 

The Coadjutor-Bishop of Jamaica told us yesterday that before 
that diocese took the question of finance in hand their diocesan 
income was £300 a year. Now, to-day, with an efficient financial 
scheme in working order, their income is £17,000 a year. Well, 
will Jamaica please help the old Mother to get herself straight ? 

We want testimony—good outspoken testimony—from those who 
have a good sound finance scheme that works, and works well. 

And then, as it seems to me, we want the ome folk to speak 
out clearly. We want the clergy—the parish priests—to stand up 
and say whether they are prepared to back up a large, comprehen- 
sive scheme, which shall include in one big, broad embrace the 
finances of training, of maintaining, and of pensioning the ministers 
of the Church. 

It means of course a readjustment of our ideas, it means a 
sacrifice of the parochial spirit, and we need to know whether the 
clergy as a whole are willing to face that. 

Are we clergy prepared to put jivs¢ the due provision of means 
for the Church’s necessary work, and to put second stained glass 
windows and organs and screens and lych-gates and other luxuries ? 
We want some clear expression of opinion from the clergy. It 
cannot be carried through unless they will co-operate. 

And we want an expression of opinion from the laity. Are 
the laity prepared to recognize a distinction between finance and 
charity, and to act accordingly? Are they prepared to recognize 
that it is no longer possible to provide an efficient priesthood 
to minister to their souls, unless the Church is provided with 
finances to train those ministers, to maintain them in their active 
life, and to provide them with honourable retirement in old age P 
And are they prepared to recognize this as a first demand upon 
their means, and that not as a charity but as an obligation? 
Will the laity support the Jamaica plan and the South African 
plan of a Church Due from every faithful churchman and church- 
woman as a duty and obligation ? 
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Further, will the laity help us to carry through some finance 
scheme? We clergy are said to be very bad business folk. Well, 
then, will the laity come forward to help us do the thing efficiently 
and_ well, so that the Church should have the reputation which she 
ought to have of being efficient and business-like in all money 
matters. 

And the bishops, will they help? There is the parochial spirit, 
which has to be reckoned with in a great finance scheme. That 
is serious ; but still more serious is the diocesan spirit. It cannot 
be carried through unless all dioceses co-operate, and dioceses are 
apt to be uncommonly narrow and diocesan sometimes. 

Then there is this. Ought not any sound finance scheme to 
include lay-workers as well as the clergy. One of the lessons 
which came clearly home to us as we discussed lay-work has 
been the need that laymen should be trained for their ministry. 
Readers and catechists must be trained. Women workers must 
be trained. Yes, and supported too, in their work, and provided 
with something to keep them in old age when their work is done. 
That enlarges considerably the scope of a finance scheme for the 
Church. Ought it not to be included, and will the laity back 
it upP 

ie finally, what are the prospects of our carrying something 
through, if they do back it up? Well, first, this. We are all fired 
with the idea, filled with the great purpose, that the Pan-Anglican 
Congress shall not leave us where it found us. We want it to be 
the first step of a great advance all along the Church’s line. 

Now listen to what the Archbishop of Melbourne told us on 
Wednesday night. You heard him say it, many of you. “ Advance 
depends ”, he said, ‘‘on the thorough overhauling of the finances 
of the Church.” There you have it. We can’t go forward with- 
out it. So that all our aspirations for a great advance should lead 
us inevitably to a determination to overhaul our present un- 
business-like methods of finance. 

And then there is this. It has been determined that the day 
after this Congress ends the General Committee and the Diocesan 
Secretaries shall meet to consider how the lessons and inspirations 
of the Congress can be utilized to make some forward movement ; 
and I think I am revealing no secrets when I tell you that the little 
sub-committee which has been preparing the agenda for that 
meeting has set down in the forefront of its proposals a recom- 
mendation for a Church finance scheme. Now it really depends 
on this morning’s meeting whether that item remains or not on 
the agenda paper. If you here will give your support to some 
great finance reform, if you will send us to that committee 
meeting charged with a mandate from yourselves on this subject, 
there is little doubt that something will be done and done with 
considerable effect: only, my friends—you here this morning— 
discussing Church finance, must speak with a strong, clear, united 
voice. 
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Let us put up a silent prayer to God the Holy Ghost to direct 
and guide us. mats. 

The Bishop or BENDIGO thought it was absolutely essential 
to success that any scheme of superannuation should be com- 
pulsory, that every clergyman in every diocese should be com- 
pelled to subscribe to the fund. He described the superannuation 
fund in Sydney, which at present possessed between thirty 
thousand and forty thousand pounds of invested funds ; but as 
the scheme was not made compulsory the number of clergy who 
subscribed was comparatively small, and consequently the fund 
had failed in doing the work it was intended to do. With regard 
to the training of young men for the ministry, he thought it was 
important that those who were to be trained should be obliged 
to do something themselves towards their education. In some 
instances it might seem impossible, but he believed it could be 
managed, as it had been managed in some instances, by a layman 
placing at the- disposal of the clergy funds to pay for the whole 
or part of the expenses of the training of a candidate, on the 
understanding that that candidate should gradually repay either 
the whole or a certain proportion of the money after his ordina- 
tion. That had been done successfully by a friend of his, and 
a number of young men were now in the ministry of the Church 
who never could have entered it had it not been for the assistance 
received in that way. The only condition made in that case was 
that until the money was repaid the clergyman should remain 
celibate. 

Mr. Hurcuincs, a working-man delegate, thought finance 
was not the work of the clergy but of the laity. Laymen did 
not take the part in the work they should take, more especially 
working men. He thought the Church was as much for the 
working man as for any other class, and consequently the stand 
he took was that the Church was his Church and it was his duty 
to support it. He thought it was outside the province of a 
clergyman to be dabbling in finance, and that financial questions 
should be delegated to the laity. In order to get the working 
man to take an interest in the Church they should be given 
a voice in the management of the financial affairs of the respective 
parishes. 

Mr. W. E. Ransy, Capetown, read the following short paper : 
What I have to say relates to colonial administration. The Synod 
of 1905, held in Capetown Cathedral, adopted the following 
resolution for subsequent confirmation by the next Provincial 
Synod : “That it is expedient when any bishop or priest of this 
Church is found to be no longer adequate, on account of physical 
or mental incapacity, to the fulfilment of the duties of his see or 
his cure, that he be asked, or, if necessary, be required to resign 
his benefice, on condition that due provision be made Jor his future 
maintenance.’ ‘The Synod of October, 1907 (the last Synod pre- 
sided over by our beloved Archbishop), is responsible for the 
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adoption of a clergy pension fund. The scheme was drawn up by 
a financial expert, Mr. Walter Gurney, the Auditor-General of the 
Cape, and bears the simplicity of worth. Of course, in the 
colonies we are not hampered in our legislation by age-worn 
traditions and institutions. We have a clear field for operations. 
This is one of the advantages of a colonial existence. I should 
say that the nearest approach to a pension scheme attained pre- 
viously, was through the administration of a sick and aged clergy 
fund, which fund has a very limited capital indeed. I will try to 
outline shortly the scheme adopted by us in the Diocese of Cape 
Town. Each parish and its clergy are to contribute to the new 
fund, in equal shares, a sum necessary to secure a minimum pension 
of £30 per annum, general subscriptions being invited at the same 
time to a supplementary fund. Pensions are to be payable at the 
age of sixty-five years, and, if not claimed until later, an equitable 
addition is to be made. Should a contributing clergyman leave 
the diocese before attaining the age of sixty-five years, the net 
premiums are to be returned to him less 5 per cent. on the total 
thereof ; or, should he die before sixty-five, a similar amount is to 
be paid to his widow or heirs. A clergyman may contribute more 
than the amount previously stipulated, if he desires; but such 
increased contributions do not create a corresponding responsibi- 
lity on the part of the parish, or involve any additional claim 
upon the supplementary fund. A parish may, of course, increase 
its contributions, if it desires to do so. I may say that both these 
contingencies are unlikely at present, as we are engulfed in finan- 
cial depression, with the churches near the bottom of the gulf. 
The management consists of seven members elected at each 
Diocesan Synod, who are eligible for re-election. There are two 
trustees of invested funds, and the usual provisions are made for 
filling vacancies. I hope such a short outline is not too sketchy 
to be understood. 

There are, of course, many and different ways of providing in- 
come. Some will be suitable for one province or diocese, some 
for another. An excellent method in practice appears to be that 
given by the Bishop of Glasgow, in the Pan-Anglican papers (Sec- 
tion C, Group 3), viz.: a tax of a certain amount per cent. levied 
from dioceses and congregations on the gross income of the clergy. 
In addition, I would like to suggest the adoption of a smaller scheme 
in vogue in another religious community: that of a subsidiary fund to 
enable grants to be made to clergy to allow them to take six months’ 
or one year’s rest where necessary. I am aware that odd grants 
are made for such a purpose in certain cases, but in these matters 
there is all the difference in the world between promise and order. 

Legacies to such a pension fund should be specially encouraged, 
it being understood that income from legacies be carried to invest- 
ment account. Forms of bequest might be published in conve- 
nient ways, and thus lead to good works. Certainly, there 1s hardly 
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In conclusion, may I say that it appears very improbable that 
the awful indictment levelled at a certain portion of the Anglican 
Communion, that of being wholly lacking in any system of Church 
finance, will ever be laid at the doors of the colonial Churches. 

The Rey. J. H. Ettison, Vicar of Windsor, supported Canon 
Bullock-Webster and Mr. Maud as to the urgency of the matter. 
They had put it forward from the point of view of the Church’s 
Ministry, but he wished to suggest that there were several points 
of view. As far as he could see, there were no central Church 
funds for central Church purposes, and he believed that the 
institutions which were going to win their way in the twentieth 
century were those that were strongly organized in a central way. 
If the work was done in a disorganized manner by little petty 
schemes, working in isolation, that work would fail. In South 
Africa the Wesleyans were beating the Church because they had 
strong central funds. It was said that if an attempt was made to 
get a central fund under a central board it would lead to calamity, 
but he could not see that that was in the least a necessity. 
It had been asked on a previous day whether it was likely 
that historic Church societies were going to subordinate them- 
selves to any kind of new Church society that might be started. 
His answer was “Certainly not”; but what he could imagine was 
that strong Church societies would be willing to sit in council 
as representatives, and be able to tell the Church in a way the 
Church could understand what it was that they were doing. The 
whole point of what was being urged on the Church now 
depended upon the belief that there was an enormous field of 
work which was not being covered at present by anybody, and 
that the time had come when the Church itself, with the aid 
of its societies, should turn itself to that great unoccupied field 
of work and try to raise the money to do it. He hoped one 
practical result of the Congress would be to look on things from 
a new point of view, no longer from the parochial point of view 
or the diocesan point of view, but from the Church point of 
view, and if that was done he had no doubt that a central fund 
could be raised to enable the Church to go about her work in 
a strongly organized central manner. 

_The Bishop or Guascow said the system in Scotland was not 
diocesan but provincial. In Scotland also there were rich con- 
gregations who spent large sums on organs and choirs, but they 
were Churches that had earned their right to those luxuries by 
paying very largely to the central funds. The leading principle 
of the central fund in Scotland was that every congregation sub- 
scribed according to their wealth, and every beneficiary received 
an equal dividend, so that the wealthy paid large sums and only 
received exactly the same return as those who were only able to 
pay small sums. But provincial organization was not large enough, 
and should be extended even to covering work on the foreign 
mission field. The Church should find itself, as the ship found 
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itself in Rudyard Kipling’s story ; and when the Church had found 
itself its voice should speak in no uncertain terms to those who 
had served her well outside the limits of the home life. 

Canon Pertir gave his adherence to the statements put forward 
by Canon Bullock-Webster and Mr. Maud. With regard to train- 
ing candidates, he hoped that the Bishop of London’s suggestion 
at the Albert Hall that a committee of clergy might be formed to 
discover men who had a vocation for Holy Orders and provide 
for their training might be carried out. He hoped, however, that 
the clergy would not be turned into clerical beggars, but be left to 
the spiritual side of the work in quietness. If the clergy were 
kept to the spiritual work of searching for men, selecting them, 
and were provided with the funds, a great deal could be done, but 
the training finance should not be separated from other finance. 
The Church should be a thoroughly united body all along the 
line, both with regard to training, maintenance, and superannua- 
tion. He was convinced if a good business-like scheme could be 
settled upon, people would continue that generosity with which 
they had supported the work in the past. 

The Bishop oF PERrH, Western Australia, in describing the 
conditions existing in that country, said that a man should be 
certain of his bread but the butter should depend on himself. 
There were four Diocesan Synods, and all the collections of those 
synods went to Diocesan purposes. The parish was assessed at 
the amount it had to pay towards the stipend of its own clergyman, 
the object being to make the parish self-supporting. A few of the 
older churches had pew rents, but since 1900 no church or mission 
room was allowed to have pew rents, and most of the funds came 
from the offertory. Most of the parishes had a clergy stipend 
fund to which the church-people were expected to subscribe. All 
the funds from the parishes were sent in once a month to the 
bishop, and the salaries of the clergy were paid by the central 
fund, the object being to prevent any layman having control over 
the clergy by paying them, and also to enable the bishop, if the 
clergyman did not get his stipend at the end of the month, to 
‘pitch into somebody ” instead of allowing the clergy to do it. 

The Rev. Cyrit BickerstetH, Mirfield, also associated himself 
with the appeals made by Mr. Maud and Canon Bullock-Webster, 
that there might go forth from the section a strong appeal to the 
Sectional Committee to take in hand and organize the finance of 
the Church. He thought that no system of Church Finance 
would be satisfactory or complete if it did not involve the training 
as well as the maintenance of suitable candidates for Holy Orders. 
By setting the candidate free from the hampering considerations 
of finance he would be able to give his attention more to his 
studies, and the Church would have a right to expect from him a 
far higher degree of diligence, devotion, and intellectual effort 
than had been required from most in the past. The funds should 
be entrusted to institutions rather than to individuals, and experts 
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should take the responsibility of seeing whether a man was one 
who was really qualified for help towards ordination. 

Mr. Sracy, Bathurst, considered that until the clergy had 
laid before the laymen of England a proper, business-like scheme 
in which everybody would be called upon to contribute a proper 
share, they could hardly complain very much of the laity. He 
thought the problem could be solved somewhat on the lines it had 
been solved in Australia, a Diocesan Central Fund, or in England 
a Central Provincial Fund, which meant that every communicant 
- would be called upon to contribute. 

DEACONESS BARKER, Head of the Southwark and Rochester 
Deaconesses’ Institute, referred to the necessity of pensions being 
provided for the women workers of the Church. At present she 
was dependent almost entirely on diocesan sources to find help 
when the woman could not find means for her own training, and 
the oldest of diocesan institutions had only now just been able to 
form a pension scheme. The women in her own diocese were 
already doing some share in paying for their training and con- 
tributing to the pension scheme. The training cost £52 a year, 
and for the first three months the expenses had to be paid by the 
probationer. For funds an appeal had to be made to private 
individuals, and the pension scheme was also entirely dependent on 
private charity. The stipend of a deaconess was only £75, and 
out of that she had to pay half the annual premium, varying from 
& 3 to £10, according to her age, to be provided with only £35 when 
she reached the age of sixty-five. 

The BisHop or FREDERICTON asked how long the Anglican 
Church was going to let the dead hand of the past paralyse the . 
powers of the living present. It was with amazement that he 
listened to a learned dignitary of the Church speak of any adjust- 
ment of the present condition of financial affairs being a calamity. 
He thought it would be the greatest blessing and boon that could 
come to the English Church if the whole thing could be turned 
upside down and right side up. The Church had enough of the 
Spirit of God to be able to withstand any such internal revolution, 
and had infinite resources for the solution of every problem she had 
to meet. He advised the clergy and bishops to trust the laymen 
and put the work in their hands, and their response he thought 
would electrify the old Church into the life that was lying latent in 
her. The Church was for the working man, as a speaker had 
said, but it was an infinitely greater truth to say that the working 
man was for the Church. The appeal had to be made personally. 
He also advocated a system of diocesan and parochial assessment 
being substituted for individual and voluntary initiative. Every 
diocese, every parish, and every Christian owed a duty to the out- 
side world as well as to his own needs. Give publicity to the 
aims, hopes, efforts, and results, and let the Church of England 
know what was wanted and what was being done, and also raise 
the matter to the very highest possible spiritual plane. 
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The CHAIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, said the section 
had been asked whether it was in favour of a general scheme of a 
Board of Church Finance, and he understood that every speaker 
without exception had spoken in favour of it. Therefore he 
desired to place on record his impression that the meeting was 
solidly at the back of those who were moving in the general 
scheme of Church Finance. He was heartily glad of that, for the 
movement was right in principle, it had been tested by practice, 
and it was urgent and necessary. It rested on two sound broad 
Church principles accepted by churchmen of all schools of 
thought: the principle of corporate action and personal responsi- 
bility, and the principle of business-like action. The Congress had 
been initiated by the Board of Missions of the two Convocations, 
and that was the kind of board that had been suggested, a board 
that had proved already a great spiritual blessing to the Church. 
He remembered very well how coldly the suggestion of the United 
Boards of Missions was at first received, but it had succeeded, 
and therefore he said that the principle had been tested in practice. 
With regard to its being urgently necessary, no one knew but 
diocesan bishops of the patient self-sacrifice of the clergy. The 
business of Church Finance must not be mixed up with charity ; 
it was justice. It was the duty of the bishops to bring the fact 
before the laity, so that they might realize that the patient self- 
sacrifice of the clergy was coming near to breaking-point. The 
training of the clergy was also earnestly necessary. What gave 
the House of Commons its power was that it was a house of 
finance, and in order that the laity might have their rights things 
must be so arranged that they could find it easier than it was now 
to do their duty. 

The section then adjourned. 


UNION OF 
MEN’S SOCIETIES AND BROTHERHOODS 
-IN THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 


Hotporn Town Hau. FRripay AFTERNOON, JUNE 19, 1908 


Section C was presided over by the BisHop oF STEPNEY. The 
subject for discussion was the Organization and Development of 
the Ministry of Men: the Union of Men’s Societies and Brother- 
hoods in the Anglican Church. 


The CHAIRMAN said: What was desired was the creation of 
a body of men in every branch of the Anglican Church who 
would be bound by a pledge to carry out the spirit of fellowship, 
of prayer, and of service, of which the Congress was so remark- 
able an expression. 


The BisHop or AUCKLAND said: What is to be the out- 
come of the Pan-Anglican Congress? No man can tell. It rests 
with Him who put it into the heart of man that such a Congress 
should be held at all. But the fulfilment of His purpose, so far 
as the Anglican Communion is concerned, rests with the 
members of that Communion; has to do with their self-con- 
secration, devotion, earnestness, intelligence, prayer, service. 

The thing we have now to discuss, in this connexion, is what 
can we members of men’s societies and brotherhoods in the 
Anglican Communion do? 

Let it be granted at once that continually increased self- 
consecration to our Lord and His service is the principle without 
which “nothing is strong, nothing is holy ”. 

We have got to have some clear objective before us. That 
objective is: to get the will of God better done by men on earth, 
so that the kingdom of God on earth may be the more firmly 
and widely established. 

Can we, with this purpose in view, do anything practical 
through our men’s societies and brotherhoods? ‘That is the one 
point now before us. We may not be guided along the whole 
path of the answer to-day ; but we are quite certain that guidance 
will be given to such limit as we are fit to reach. 

Here are hundreds of thousands of men all over the world, 
men of the Anglo-Saxon and every other race, full members of 
what we believe to be the purest branch of the Holy Catholic 
Church, men applying to their own varying and varied national 
life the Christian principles taught them by the Book of Common 
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Prayer translated into their own tongue “wherein they were born”, 
men thus learning “the wonderful works of God”. There they 
are, and the Pan-Anglican Congress finds them “saying one to 
another: What meaneth this?” This session is engaged with 
trying to give some answer along the lines of men’s societies and 
brotherhoods. 

_ Can we all draw together more closely? The first step to take 
in replying to such a question is to ask one another: Why 
should we not all draw together more closely? Answering that 
questiony men may raise difficulties concerning finance, organiza- 
tion, multiplication of societies, “et hoc genus omne.” The 
Bishop of Stepney, in his admirable paper, preparatory for this 
session, has dealt with those points. We need not go over the 
ground again. We had far better try to break fresh ground. 
Can we all draw together more closely? 

t. We are already drawn together so closely that, if we but 
realize the fact, the force of union will prove irresistible. In the 
Communion of Saints the men of brotherhoods and societies are 
one body. ‘That union finds its completest expression in, as it 
also derives its greatest strength from, our sacramental feeding on 
Him Who is the Head of the body, Jesus Christ our Lord and 
Saviour. “Oceano divisi, Eucharistia coniuncti”: that is the 
great big grand fact we have got to build on. 

2. Throughout the world there is a silent but powerful force 
at work among nations: the Christian conscience, as formed 
through the teaching of the Book of Common Prayer. It does 
not express itself loudly on platforms, in politics, in newspapers. 
But it is there and it is influencing the life and character of 
nations. The thing we want now to do is, somehow or other, to 
consolidate it, to give it more coherence, to make it still more 
effective for national righteousness everywhere, to express it in 
terms of Christian brotherhood more than it has ever been ex- 
pressed before. ' 

3. The two great men’s movements—C.E.M.S. and St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood—provide in some real sense the starting-point. The 
more closely these two movements draw together the better. 
Neither wants to rival the other in aught but holy emulation for 
the advance of the kingdom of God through the two channels of 
prayer and service. 

4. The wearing of the badge of either of these two great men’s 
societies ought to mean, and must mean, if we are to make the 
world better and brighter, two things: (1) an outward and visible 
sign of a man who has consciously, definitely, and openly pledged 
himself to be on the side of Jesus Christ ; (2) an unfailing pass- 
port winning entrance into the brotherhood and friendship of 
Christian men anywhere in the whole world. 

5. I am sure that we can make the badges of our two big 
movements instinct with life. Let me give just one illustration. 
We will suppose a company of men in a railway coach, on 
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a steamer, in a smoking-room, any place where men may con- 
gregate. The conversation drifts into channels where dirt and 
mud give off the unclean odours of unrighteousness. The 
average Anglican is shy and reticent; his Prayer Book more or 
less encourages this attitude of religious reserve. He wants—in 
our illustration—to try and raise the tone of the conversation, to 
change its current, to get the stream clean again. He looks 
round the company: here and there is a man wearing a badge 
symbolic of being on Christ’s side. There’s the hope. There’s 
union and therefore strength. There’s certainty of brotherhood. 
The man has got a right to claim the support of those other 
pledged brothers in doing what the Holy Ghost may teach him 
to do, at that moment, in trying to get righteousness prominent 
again. I am satisfied that by some such method, as thus 
illustrated, we shall make definite progress towards a union of 
our organizations that will be effective in a marked degree. 

6. Once more, the elasticity of these movements provides 
ground for union in this way: the affiliation, if not incorporation, 
of all parochial, diocesan, or provincial unions of men all over the 
world. The principles of prayer and service must always be 
insisted on; but the structures to be erected on those base 
principles must vary all over the world. We can all do something, 
as one result of the Pan-Anglican Congress, towards forming such 
an Anglican public opinion as will make it to be the ordinary 
Anglican habit all over the world to link, in some manner, the 
local men’s work on to the larger world-wide movements. 

7. We aim at no new society. Speaking as one who had to do 
with all the early days wherein the C.E.M.S. was formed, I can 
state that one of the objects of founding our men’s society was: 
consolidating and unifying men’s work into one society. At 
Lambeth Palace in 1900, several societies voluntarily gave up their 
organizations to this end. If we keep that spirit in the considera- 
tion of to-day’s subject, we shall go far towards the wise accom- 
plishment of that world-wide union of men’s societies and 
brotherhoods. If we all are convinced that God wants us, where- 
ever we may live, and wants us to further the establishment of 
His Kingdom on earth, in His own time and way He will show 
us how best to accomplish this or any other enterprise upon 
which we may adventure. 

8. May I end with a practical suggestion? There is now, in 
the providence of God, a man trusted by men all through the 
Anglican Communion, a man dowered with singular gifts capable 
of making for union—the honoured Chairman of the C.E.M.S., 
the Bishop of Stepney. I suggest that we, the men of the Pan- 
Anglican Congress, ask the Bishop of Stepney if he will give up 
some months next year or the year after, and undertake a tour, 
a sort of men’s mission, if not throughout the whole Anglican 
Communion at least through the British empire. I am bold to 
say that he will be welcomed wherever he goes by men of all 
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shades of thought and colour. I guarantee him in New Zealand 
a welcome warm, cordial, enthusiastic, and grateful. Shall we ask 
him to-day to do this? 


Dr. ALEX. LEEPER, Warden of Trinity College, Melbourne, 
said: I approach this subject with some hesitation. I have been 
but a few days in England. It is only within the last day or two 
that I have been able to examine those illuminating Pan-Anglican 
papers, which by a magnificent act of faith every speaker is believed 
to have assimilated before rising in his place. But on arriving in 
London I was assured that what the committee wanted above all 
things on earth for this subject was an Australian layman. It was 
flattering ; for in Australia we are under the impression that the 
only subject on which Englishmen suppose an Australian layman 
to know anything is cricket. The bait, then, was easy to swallow. 
To justify the committee’s curious wish may be more difficult. I 
see that all who introduce a subject are asked to be definite and 
practical, and colonists have I believe the reputation of being 
practical if prosaic. J hasten, therefore, to be as practical as possible 
upon the question of the union of men’s societies in our Church. 

The ministry of the laity is a subject the importance of which 
has received adequate recognition only in quite recent times. 
And yet it is at the heart of all real life within the Church. A Church 
is truly alive only when all its members are interested in its work ; 
but real interest in work can be inspired only by co-operation. 
To the revival of the doctrine of the priesthood of the laity, 
a truth which had long lain dormant, is probably due the new 
energy with which the Anglican Church everywhere is beginning 
to throw herself into social service, and the extent to which she is 
realizing the true meaning of the words “Thy will be done zx 
earth”. And, to look outside our own Church for a moment, 
may not the amazing progress of the Salvation Army be traced 
in large degree to their vivid sense of the truth that every member 
of the Church without exception is called to the Christian Ministry ? 
With them a convert is immediately made a Church worker. 
Almost as soon as he rises from the penitent form he is put to 
sell War Cries, if no other work be to hand. There are signs 
that the time is near when the word “laity” will regain its etymo- 
logical meaning of “chosen people”, ‘‘a holy nation, a people 
for God’s own possession”, in the words of St. Peter; and when 
the layman will recognize that he, as a member of the “Laos”, 
has a divine commission differing not in kind from that of the 
clergy, but, as Canon Liddon says, only in the degree in which 
certain spiritual powers are conferred. ; 

I presume that it is partly to mark the spread of this noble idea 
and partly to stimulate its advancement, that the scheme of a 
federation of Church of England Men’s Societies, as world-wide 
as the English language, and as comprehensive as English church- 
manship, has been suggested. The truth which it proclaims is 
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the essential fellowship of all churchmen in the work of the 
Church. No stronger incentive can be found to energetic action 
than the sense of fellowship and co-operation. In these days we 
have come to appreciate better the solidarity of mankind. In 
social life the recognition of every man’s inherent rights and 
privileges simply in virtue of his manhood is allowed; while in 
return for what society does for him, each man has admittedly his 
duty to society. Individualism is seen to be an impossible 
doctrine whether in Church or State. ‘ No man liveth to himself.” 
Fellowship is of the very essence of Christianity, and service of 
one’s fellow-man stands linked, not opposed, to service of God. 
It is unnecessary to remind my present hearers (most of whom 
are no doubt connected with some one or other of our numerous 
philanthropic organizations) of man’s duty toman. Much has been 
done, but there is a very wide field still left for effort. The task 
cannot be faced by the clergy alone. The united and organized 
ministry of the laity is indispensable. Success can only be 
attained when the laity as a body realize more fully their responsi- 
bility towards all their brother Christians. Our Church can never 
thoroughly win the hearts of men until it has become the Church 
of all classes. I am told that there is no Christian communion in 
the English-speaking world that is growing so rapidly as the 
Methodists. This is certainly true of Australasia. To what is 
their growth due? There can be little doubt that it arises from 
the “brotherliness” which so strongly marks Methodism every- 
where. We may take a lesson from them. The Church of 
England, whether rightly or wrongly, is often reproached with 
being the Church of the classes and not of the masses. 

It is somewhat curious that it is among laywomen that the idea 
of organizing on a large scale for fellowship and mutual assistance 
should have first arisen in our Church. There is no one here to- 
day who does not know of the Mothers’ Union and of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society. These noble institutions have won, as they 
deserved, world-wide success and recognition. The thought natur- 
ally occurs, cannot the federal principle be extended to our men’s 
organizations ? Cannot the world-wide Mothers’ Union and G.F.S. 
be paralleled by a world-wide Anglican Men’s Society ? 

If proof be desired of the possibility of such a scheme, we may 
point to the famous Young Men’s Christian Association, now some 
sixty years old, with its 5,000 centres and its 350,000 members all 
over the world. It would be easy to devote more time than we 
have now at our disposal to giving instances of its beneficent work 
among young men. But at present we are concerned only with 
the point that, while its work is pre-eminently a noble and pre- 
eminently a successful one, without being against us, it can hardly 
be said to be for us. It is parallel rather than in a line with us. 
But why should not this organization find its counterpart among 
ourselves in a world-wide Church Society? It is emphatically a 
reasonable proposal. Without the Church we have this wonder- 
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fully successful Young Men’s Christian Association. Within the 
Church we have two most successful Women’s Societies. Let us 
supplement and complete them with a Men’s Society. Nor need 
it limit its province to young men. Indetd, in days of octo- 
genarian statesmen and generals, who would presume to say at 
what year precisely men cease to be young? The elements are 
not lacking to form a great Federal Union. There are few con- 
gregations throughout Anglican Christendom that do not possess 
a Men’s Guild, or Brotherhood, or Bible-class, or other similar 
organization. The deeply felt need for organized lay work in this 
country brought into being the Church of England Men’s Society 
under the auspices of the late Archbishop Temple. Its success. 
justifies it in enlarging its scope. It should now aim at the in- 
corporation or affiliation of all the smaller societies throughout 
Anglican Christendom—that their work may be not destroyed but 
fulfilled. The movement towards union has not been confined to 
England. The same tendency may be observed in America and 
Canada, which have given us the great Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 
Unfortunately, for reasons not easy to fathom, that society seems 
to be an exotic in lands outside the great Western Continent. 
In Australia it has languished and withered. Other countries and 
churches have their associated guilds and brotherhoods for young 
men. In the Diocese of Melbourne, to which I belong, steps are 
being taken in accordance with an order of synod, to unite the 
various parish organizations into a great diocesan, or, it may be, 
provincial society. Has not the call of time now come to the 
Church of England Men’s Society? Does not this Congress seem 
to present a glorious opportunity for the foundation of a permanent 
world-wide organization of all Anglican laymen? Is it too much 
to hope that some of the words spoken from this platform may 
serve as an electric current to fire the hearts of English church- 
.men towards the creation of such a work, that presently we may 
witness the real beginning of a movement that shall make lay- 
membership of the Anglican Church something more than a 
census return? What an epoch in our Church history would be 
marked by this great Congress if out of it were to arise the fair 
edifice of a federation of Anglican laymen, as widely extended as 
our English speech, a federation uniting all ranks and classes in 
the bonds of a Christian brotherhood, and inspiring all its members 
with a burning zeal for the Kingdom of God. 


Mr. A. Happen, New York, said: Fellow men! May I ask you 
very earnestly to listen carefully to the difference between the rules 
of the Church of England’s Men’s Society and the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew. 

The men of the C.E.M.S. are pledged to hold this rule of life: 
“To pray to God daily, and to do something to help forward the 
work of the Church.” 

The Brotherhood of St. Andrew here in England, in Canada, in 
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Scotland, in the West Indies, and in Japan, has as its sole object 
the spread of Christ’s kingdom among men. Every man desiring 
to become a member must pledge himself to obey the two rules 
so long as he shall be a member. 

The rule of prayer is: ‘To pray daily for the spread of Christ’s 
kingdom among men and for God’s blessing upon the labours of 
the Brotherhood.” The rule of service is: ‘‘To make at least one 
earnest effort each week to lead some man nearer to Christ through 
his Church.” ; 

It is said that the Brotherhood of St. Andrew somehow has 
not taken root in England, but acknowledged that in America it 
is a compact and powerful body. Don’t you see how definitely 
and clearly it believes in stating its rules. Since the beginning of 
the Brotherhood twenty-five years ago it has believed it was wisest 
to state positively what is expected of every member. 

The Lord Bishop of Stepney has made the suggestion that the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew in its own interests, and for the sake 
of fuller union with the C.E.M.S., should widen its basis of service, 
while retaining its definite spiritual character. May I say that I 
shall pray and shall get others to pray that the C.E.M.S. ask more 
of its men, narrow its basis, and make its rules of prayer and service 
as definite as the Brotherhood of St. Andrew has.’ Somehow I 
may have too high an opinion of laymen in our Church. But I do 
believe if the clergy ask great things of us we would attempt them. 
For many years I received no personal invitation to do anything in 
the Church. To be sure, there was formal notice. Once a year one 
read, “Wanted, Sunday school teachers”, and that never seemed 
to mean me. Clergy! the laymen are waiting to be asked to 
serve! Isn’t it rather pathetic that a London bank clerk, forty 
years old, seemed to have no clergyman to whom he felt he could 
go for help and advice, and that he should have written me ten 
days ago that “he had lately won the respect of a Nonconformist, 
who at first meeting regarded him as a dangerous ritualist bent on’ 
proselytizing his eighteen-year-old boy ; that now the father begs 
he will stick to his boy, whom he has entirely entrusted to him.” I 
was sorry that I seemed to be the only man with whom this bank 
clerk felt he could consult and talk over his winning of the boy 
nearer to Christ through his Church, and through the boy winning 
the boy’s father. If there be a clergyman or layman here who 
feels called to work with this bank clerk or father and son, please 
let me know after this meeting. 

The way the Brotherhood of St. Andrew began was this. 
Twenty-five years ago the Rector of St. James’s Church, Chicago, 
on his way to a Bible-class of thirteen young men, was stopped by’* 
a poor old Scotchman asking help ; he took him along with him 
and asked the class members to take care of him. The old man 


* The Brotherhood of St. Andrew’s Council in the United States has appointed 
: committee to receive any suggestions regarding a world-wide federation of 
aymen, 
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was a drunkard. The Bible-class men fed him, housed him, clothed 
him, and tried to encourage him in a personal way ; when he was 
sick arranged for him in a hospital, where they visited him, and 
when he died they arranged for and attended the funeral and 
buried him. 

And then the Bible-class men read again: ‘Then shall the 
King say unto them... inherit the Kingdom; ... for I was an 
hungred and ye gave me meat: . . . a stranger and ye took me in: 
naked, and ye clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me. 

“Then shall they say, Lord! when saw we Thee an hungred, 
and fed thee? when saw we thee a stranger, and took thee in? or 
naked, and clothed thee? when saw we thee sick, and came unto 
thee? ; 

“And the King shall answer, Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

The men of that Bible-class began to understand these words 
twenty-five years ago. These were the first thirteen Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew men. 


Dr. C. Sansom, Pretoria, said that everything that Dr. Leeper 
had said had been said in exactly the same spirit by the men of 
South Africa. There was a religious gold mine in South Africa 
that paid very good dividends, and that gold mine was the Church 
of England Men’s Society. ‘The best arguments that could be 
advanced for such a society was to point out the advantages it 
offered to young men newly come into the colony, in assisting 
them to discover the work which they were called upon to do. 
A man belonging to the C.E.M.S. might travel over the whole 
world and be sure of being welcomed and made a friend. He 
thought it would be an advantage if all societies grouped them- 
selves under the C.E.M.S. 

Ear NEtson, the President of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
in England, said the Brotherhood would most heartily welcome 
a branch of the C.E.M.S. in every one of their parishes ; but if it 
was asked to affiliate with the society and give up its chief prin- 
ciples, it was perfectly impossible for the Brotherhood to do so. 
Rather would it ask the C.E.M.S. to enlarge itself so far as to 
accept the Brotherhood’s more binding pledge in addition to its 
own. The men in the C.E.M.S. were good churchmen and doing 
good work, but some men had a higher call to devote themselves 
more profoundly to the advancement of Christ’s kingdom. 
Recently he had heard that in Canada a particular chapter of 
the Brotherhood of St. Andrew had disappeared—every member 
of it had become clergy of the Canadian Church. 

The BisHop oF CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA thought it would be 
a masterly stroke of spiritual genius if the Congress could agree 
to have, throughout the length and breadth of the Anglican Com- 
munion, one society which stood for the great principle of inspiring 
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men with the sense of personal responsibility towards their fellows 
in the Church of Christ. The particular name was a matter for con- 
sideration, as it was obvious “The Church of England Men’s 
Society ” would not be altogether desirable in America, Australia, 
or Canada. Any society agreed upon should have a designation 
so comprehensive, large, and broad, as to make its appeal to every 
churchman of whatever nationality. The St. Andrew’s Brother- 
hood had not accomplished in his country all that had been hoped, 
but it had been a means of almost untold blessing to the American 
Church. 

The Rev. GorDON SAVILLE, Secretary to the C.E.M.S., desired 
to see a sort of Church freemasonry which should discover for 
a man real friends in any part of the world to which he went, so 
that his membership in the Brotherhood of Jesus Christ might be 
at once recognized. Such was the dream of the C.E.M.S., and 
during the last few years it had been slowly realizing itself in one 
way. The miserable barrier of parochialism had been thrown down, 
and the miserable divisions between churchmen and churchmen 
had been, or was being, closed up, class distinctions abolished, 
and soldiers and sailors were finding a welcome amongst their 
civilian brethren. A far greater barrier was that of colour, but 
he believed that men of all countries should find their place 
in the Brotherhood of Jesus Christ. He testified to the kindly 
spirit which existed between the C.E.M.S. and the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew. He advocated the establishment of a universal 
society, and hoped to see an Anglican Church Men’s Society 
which might overcome the difficulties that arose with regard to 
name. The C.E.M.S. was not tied to its name, and might very 
well alter it if thereby it furthered the service of its Master. 

The ARCHBISHOP OF THE WEsT INDIES thought that whatever 
difference of view there might be as to procedure, no one who 
understood the work of the C.E.M.S. could do other than wish it 
the greatest of success. There was need also for that more dis- 
tinctly spiritual requirement to be found in the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew. There had been no endeavour to make the Brother- 
hood a great society, but rather to aim at making each chapter 
the Cabinet, so to speak, of the clergyman in the parish in con- 
nexion with spiritual work. 

The Bishop oF FREDERICTON bore witness to the immense 
value of the work of the Brotherhood in the United States, and said 
it was largely under the influence of that body that his own work 
and ideals were elevated. He agreed that there need be no 
conflict between the Brotherhood and the C.E.M.S., but pro- 
tested against the idea that there was ever the remotest possibility 
of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew being merged into the Society. 
The Brotherhood believed it might be federated and hold some 
rank in the Association, but would refuse to give up its own indivi- 
duality. On his way to the meeting he had been told that some- 
how or other the Brotherhood of St. Andrew did not “catch on” 
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in England, and the inference seemed to be that there was some- 
thing in the English temperament which made them unwilling 
to take the outstanding position required by the Brotherhood. If 
that was true, it was the greatest proof that the Brotherhood was 
needed irf England. 

Mr. Armirace, Gloucester, said it appeared that the laymen 

,of the Church of England were far behind some at least of the 
laymen of the Church across the seas, and he ventured to think 
that one of the greatest needs at the present was for the bishops 
to come into contact with the rank and file of the Church. 

The Bishop or Utau declared there was an enormous differ- 
ence between the English and American point of view, and 
believed that the various countries represented in the Congress 
would make a tremendous mistake if they tried to import 
machinery from each other. He did not believe England could 
teach America how to make machinery. The fact was that if the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew had not worked in England, the 
Church of England Temperance Society had not worked in 
America, and the Girls’ Friendly Society had only worked as the 
English had been taken out of it. The idea of a society for 
prevention and not for cure was an idea which the Americans 
welcomed, but all that thought of class which inhered in the 
English Girls’ Friendly Society had had to be cleared away. He 
disagreed with a union similar to the union of the lion and the 
lamb, with the lamb inside the lion. The Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew was first and last a laymen’s organization and originated 
in a little laymen’s Bible-class. He had been told that the birth- 
place of the C.E.M.S. was Lambeth Palace, and that was no 
commendation to Americans! It appeared to him that what was 
being asked of the Brotherhood was that it should water its 
stock down about 50 per cent. and be asked to buy back its 
shares at par, and that it could not do. 

Mr. HILpERSLEY, who spoke as a railway working man, referred 
to the value of the Church of England Men’s Society to railway 
men, who frequently had to spend their time off duty away from 
home in other towns. A bishop was known by his tight trousers, 
but the layman had only his badge of the Society by which to 
recognize in another a good churchman. 

The Rev. H. PakKENHAM WALSH, Madras, thought the C.E.M.S. 
was entering a new phase, and the time had come for giving it 
a new name in order that it might spread throughout the world. 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that in South Africa the Society 
was called the ‘““E.C.M.S.” (English Church Men’s Society), and 
in Scotland the S.E.C.M.S. (Scottish Episcopal Church Men’s 
Society). 

Mr. WatsH said either a common name must be found, or 
it would be necessary to import the name of each country into 
the title. At the heart of each of the C.E.M.S. branches there 
was a little circle that corresponded to the Brotherhood of 
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St. Andrew, and he thought the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
might well have the C.E.M.S. as its circumference. 

Mr. J. W. Woop, who for some nine years was the general 
secretary of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew in the United States, 
thought that in talking about a world-wide Brotherhood, the fact 
might be overlooked that, after all, the Church was the Brother- 
hood. When a union of men’s societies was advocated, if that 
meant co-operation, it existed already. The Church welcomed 
the establishment of brotherhoods and societies in every part 
of the world, and he was sure that the officers of the Brother- 
hood of St. Andrew would do all in their power to further the 
work of any organization, whether in England, Australia, South 
Africa, or in any other part of the globe. If by union they 
meant amalgamation, it should be remembered that such a union 
involved a common name, common aims and methods, a common 
standard of service, and, to a certain extent, a common adminis- 
trative centre. 

Mr. H. G. ALEXANDER (President of the Brotherhood of 
St. Andrew in Canada) emphasized the fact that there was 
necessarily no antagonism between the Brotherhood of St. Andrew 
and the C.E.M.S. All the Brotherhood protested against was 
that they should be asked to give up their separate existence. 
They would welcome an all-embracing and inclusive C.E.M.S., 
but did not believe that that did away with the necessity of 
picked men who would work definitely for Christ and His 
Church. Every chapter of the Brotherhood felt the need of 
some organization which they could ask men to join, but the 
giving up of the separate existence of the Brotherhood would 
not help the formation of the success of such a society, and 
would rather hinder it. 

The CuHairMAN thought the wisdom of the selection of such 
a subject for discussion had been amply justified by the result. 
A great deal had been said about the desirability of some 
widespread society, but it was very important to recognize that 
if the thing was to be real, there were very definite limits. 
In the first place, he hoped the society must be confined 
to men, aided by the prayers and interests of women; secondly, 
it must rigorously keep itself free from all things engender- 
ing party strife, and must learn the lesson that to be brothers 
in one fellowship it was necessary to tolerate and respect one 
another ; thirdly, it must be a movement representing societies 
and institutions that demanded service rather than offered: attrac- 
tion. It must be made quite clear that it was to be composed 
of men full of the Spirit of God and of service. It was also 
obvious that any societies that were to be so united must be 
not merely local or parochial, but large and provincial in their 
character. He ventured to think it might be possible ultimately 
to bring all such movements into touch with one another. On 
behalf of the C.E.M.S. he welcomed those members of the 
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Brotherhood of St. Andrew who had spoken that afternoon, and 
he thought no desire was nearer the heart of any member of the 
Society and the Brotherhood than that the two great movements 
should come together in heart and in spirit. He did not think 
the C.E.M.S. could consent to be a mere circumference to the 
Brotherhood ; the difference between them was not a difference 
in spiritual standard, but only in sphere of service. Some form 
of union was desirable, but it would be a great mistake to 
rush into anything like constitutional machinery before under- 
standing the work that each was doing. There was a possibility 
of some closer union, when once it was understood that neither 
desired to absorb the other. It should be a union of spirit, of 
interest, of intercourse, of mutual commendation, and from time 
to time of common action. 
The section then adjourned. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
PROFESSIONAL AND ELEMENTARY 


Hoisorn Town Hatt, Saturday MornING, JUNE 20 


The BisHop or GLOUCESTER presided. There were four 
invited speakers, the first of whom was Professor M. E. SADLER, 
who said :— 


1. Zhe fundamental Educational Importance of the Home.— 
Christian Teaching in the Elementary and other Schools of 
the Nation helps in training Parents for their early Educa- 
tional Duties. 


The education most indispensable to the character of a nation 
is the education given in the home. It is in the home that habit 
is earliest formed; it is there that ideals are first implanted; there 
that thoughts are first turned to things unseen. No more blight- 
ing curse could fall upon Christian civilization than the moral 
atrophy of the home. Whatever weakens the influence of the 
home, whatever impairs its power of self-denial and foresight, or 
cuts the nerve of honourable independence is baneful to the 
State. The true work of the State in making the good life more 
possible, is not to supersede the home, but to help it to higher 
efficiency in its task of shelter, nurture, and tendance. And, 
conversely, no sacrifice of immediate gdin is too great in order 
to make a pure, well-ordered, and private home life possible in 
town slums and country cottages alike. 

But the educational influence of the home depends in great 
measure upon the parents having themselves been taught at 
home and school how to guide aright the early training of 
their children. The fathers and mothers are the first teachers, 
and for their training nothing is more important than the foster- 
ing of a Christian spirit in the schools of the nation. Many 
indeed of those who are present this morning know how deep 
and real is the religious spirit moving the work of multitudes of 
teachers whose duty it is to serve in ‘schools secularized by law. 
We know, too, that the fact of religious instruction being given in 
a school is in itself no certain guarantee that its spiritual influence 
is strong upon those committed to its charge. In order to form 
a judgement upon what is one of the most crucial questions of our 
time, we must honestly face the facts which tell against our view 
as well as those which support it. But, in my own opinion, 
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formed with special regard to the actual conditions of English 
life, a change in the law which would shut out all the children in 
our public elementary schools from the opportunity of receiving 
instruction in the Christian Faith, in the course of ordinary school 
hours, from those teachers on the staff of the school who are 
willing and competent to give it, would be a national disaster. 
This is the gravest issue which is bound up with the subject 
of our discussion this morning. 


2. Ihe Educational Influence of the Workshop and place of 
Business — The power of Secondary Schools and of Technical 
Institutions to give those who will afterwards become Employers 
or Foremen a sense of Educational Responsibility towards 
their Younger Workpeople. 


Most penetrating after the home in its influence upon character 
is the tone and informal teaching of the workshop or place of 
business in which young people earn their bread. A man’s daily 
occupation is the school in which he learns most that colours his 
outlook on life. Its are the moralities which do most towards 
shaping his habitual judgement ; no other teaching is so persistent 
in its touch on conduct. After the father and mother, the 
employers and the foremen are the teachers who as a rule have 
the greatest practical influence, directly or indirectly and for 
good or evil, in life as it is really lived. That employers and 
foremen should use their great power of influence in making the 
conditions of labour healthy and free from all removable tempta- 
tions to intemperance, uncleanliness, and loss of self-respect, is the 
most urgent need in national education after that of making home 
life pure and sound. And whatever helps towards the one, helps 
indirectly towards the other. Thus, on the two fundamental 
points, the educational problem is but one aspect of the economic 
and social problem. To train aright-these practical teachers, the 
employers and foremen who control the workshops and can do 
much by example, by words in season, and by careful organization 
to raise their tone, is a task in which schools indeed may play a 
great part but which calls for other measures as well—for the 
enforcement of a high standard of health-conditions in all places 
of employment ; for the prohibition of premature wage-earning ; 
and for the requirement, by statute, of appropriate forms of 
continued education, technical and civic, during the years of 
adolescence. And that those who will afterwards hold positions 
of industrial and commercial responsibility should actively desire 
to secure an improved tone in the places of employment ; that 
they should realize the moral as well as the economic opportuni- 
ties of their station; that the helping to build upa nation of 
well-thriven, self- controlled, and independent-minded men and 
women should seem to them one of the chief things in a choice- 
worthy plan of life, is an aim which the schools, especially the 
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secondary schools and the technical institutions, can do much 
to forward. They can do so by attaching great weight to those 
studies which quicken.the power of the imagination and of human 
sympathy ; by giving inspiring instruction in social duties ; and 
by kindling a belief in the practical possibility of a higher social 
ideal. 


3. The Educative Power of a Controlling Tradition. 


Were we, in using the word “teachers”, habitually to think 
only of those whose professional work lies in schools, we should 
overlook not only the Ministry of the Churches but also the part 
which social institutions other than the school, and many men 
and women who do not think of themselves as teachers, actually 
bear in the real education of the people. The really educating 
thing in life is a controlling tradition, quickened by a living ideal. 
And in the maintenance and purifying of that ideal all have their 
duty according to their power of influence. Teaching is but one 
aspect of the relationship which must subsist between an older 
generation and that which is growing up to follow it. To train 
the teachers, in the fullest sense of the word, we must have regard 
- to the training of the whole nation. 

And this is a side of our national task which we in England 
too long neglected. The neglect of it was due in part to a dim 
recollection of ‘‘ battles long ago” ; in part to a very real and just 
sense of its difficulty ; in part to a certain slowness in realizing the 
power of systematic school-training as a preparation for practical 
life, and in comprehending the need for clear intellectual appre- 
hension of the principles which underlie and support any spiritual 
and social ideal. But within recent memory this attitude of mind 
has greatly changed. At this moment, English education is full 
of life, full of experiment, full of promise. More thought has 
been given to educational problems among us during the last 
fifteen years than in any previous fifty in the history of the nation. 
We English, using the word in its narrower sense, owe much to 
the stimulus which has come to us from the educational thought 
and practice of other peoples—from Scotland, Wales, Canada, the 
United States, Germany, Denmark, France, Japan. If we see 
good reason for going our own way and for preferring to adjust 
our national education to our own national needs, we are none 
the less thankful for all that the example of others has taught us. 
Only those who take a superficial view of the work and meaning 
of education will blame us for moving cautiously and for refusing 
to imitate mechanically the methods employed by communities 
whose conditions are unlike our own. We have learnt much also 
from the educational experience of those who are engaged in 
missionary work in different parts of the world: the value of 
manual work in the discipline of character, and the peril of tear- 
ing away the web of an ancient tradition of life without replacing 
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it, even without knowing how to replace it, by something skilfully 
adjusted to the needs of those thus deprived of their earlier 
support. 

But I submit that we in England have been right in not 
accepting light-heartedly some of the modern theories about 
education. The multiplication of schools does not in itself 
secure the benefit of a shrewder judgement or of more settled 
principle. The danger of elaborately organized systems of public 
education is that they look as though they could do many things 
which in point of fact are beyond their power to accomplish. 
People are tempted to leave to the schools duties which the 
homes can alone effectively discharge. Let us not, in discussing 
the training of teachers, assume that, if the schools could be staffed 
with a perfectly sufficient number of extremely efficient teachers, 
the problem of national education would be solved. Schools, 
moreover, are only one factor in national education. A child 
spends at a day school, during the years of school attendance, not 
a third of its waking hours. The influences outside the school 
may almost counteract all that the school tries to do. 

In grappling with the problem of the training of teachers, we 
must really deal with the problem of bettering the whole con- 
dition of national education. A teacher’s training is necessarily 
governed in a great measure—in fact, if not on paper—by the 
actual conditions under which he or she will afterwards have 
to work. There are forms of training, fine in themselves, which 
may actually make the teacher less qualified than he was before 
his training to adjust himself to the bad conditions of school life 
under which he may have to work. The remedy lies not in con- 
tenting ourselves with a lower standard of training, but in removing 
the bad conditions of work. We should not assign to any one 
teacher pupils so numerous that individual care of them is impos- 
sible. We should do far more towards bringing the home into 
closer personal relationship with the school, and the school into 
closer relationship with the occupations of wage-earning life, 
raising all three—home, school, and conditions of employment 
—to a higher power for good." 


1 As a step towards this, I would suggest (1) that parents, so far from being 
cut off from a direct share in the work of the schools in which their children 
are being taught, should in many cases (not in all) be encouraged to appoint 
a representative or two upon the body of managers, that body being given more 
responsibility than it enjoys at present in those matters for which local know- 
ledge is indispensable, or which are capable of being set to right by prompt 
executive action on the spot; (2) that in planning the courses of instruction 
in continuation schools, local authorities should take into closer confidence 
experienced employers and workpeople in each trade ; and (3) that the local 
authorities should organize means by which parents could obtain, in behalf of 
their children, carefully sifted information as to the conditions and prospects 
of employment in each calling, and as to the course of further education 
necessary to competence in it. The effects of these changes would quickly 
react upon the spirit and presuppositions of a teacher's training, and would 
give the latter greater definition of social purpose. 
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4. The highest part of a Teachers Training is the Fostering of 
a Sense of Vocation. 


But the highest part of a teacher’s training is the fostering of 
a sense of vocation. The vital power of all education lies in 
sincerity of personal belief, and in readiness to sacrifice personal 
interests for the sake of those whose claim to help and guidance 
is sacred because it is in essence a spiritual claim. Training in 
the true sense is not a matter of two years or three but a life- 
process, a patient effort to gain an always truer insight into the 
needs of human life, and to win knowledge and experience of wise 
ways of meeting them. But the due development of the spiritual 
power of the ministry of teaching has its economic side, which we 
must not push out of sight. The quietness of mind, which is one 
secret of power in teaching, is grievously impaired by harassing 
pecuniary cares and by the dread lest, after long years of service, 
old age should bring the sufferings of want. 


5. Grounds of Hope for the Future. 


Those who have at heart the training of teachers in a religious 
spirit have good grounds for hope in regard to the future. 

First, the course of educational thought has deepened the con- 
viction that the highest purpose of education is the formation 
of character. In any system of true education the moral are 
inseparable from the intellectual things. Initiative, imagination, 
delight in new ideas need to be linked with obedience, with 
exactitude of observation, and with loyalty to the tested excellence 
of old ways. Thus it is the difficult task of true education to 
combine opposites ; and for no nation in the world is it more 
necessary to stand out for this ideal of education than it is for us, 
because the complexity of our national and imperial task requires 
us to be ready to see both sides of every great question, and, 
having seen both sides, nevertheless to act. We are a trustee 
nation as well as an enterprising and a missionary one. Our 
education, therefore, should impart fresh vigour for varied action, 
while at the same time inculcating that fairness of view and 
moderation in judgement which are the virtues of a trustee. 

Secondly, experience has shown that much of the best influence 
of a school or college lies in the power of its corporate life. The 
great English teachers of the last century rendered no greater 
service to their country and to the educational thought of the 
world than by devoting themselves to the defence of the free self. 
governing life of the ancient schools and to the moral reform, 
from within, of the inner life of those foundations, They saved 
for us the privilege of a continuous tradition, reaching back for 
many centuries. But this was not all. They did not simply 
preserve the tradition; they purified it. It is hard for us now 
to realize against what a pressure of contemporary “radical” 
opinion these far-sighted men had to contend, or how bitter was 
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the resentment which their zeal in purifying the old tradition 
aroused in the minds of its blindly conservative adherents. 
English teachers, like Arnold, Thring, and Ridding, were between 
two fires. They saw the truth which lay at the heart of the old 
tradition ; they saw also that in great measure it had failed to 
adjust itself to new circumstances, and that it was encrusted with 
abuses. But by courage and patience they prevailed. They 
blended the old with the new. They gave their lives to save and 
quicken the life of the old tradition, because they saw that it held 
within itself a power indispensable to the kindling of ideals and 
to the building up of character. By far the most important of 
the contributions which England has made to educational thought 
during the last hundred years is this resolute defence of the 
corporate tradition of a great variety of practically self-governing 
schools. ‘The view against which men like Newman and Thring 
were really fighting was not the superficial theory that schools 
exist simply to impart knowledge and to secure intellectual attain- 
ment, but the much more serious contention that the State, 
whether secular (as the most thoroughgoing of the French 
Revolutionary leaders wished) or pledged to one or other form 
of religious orthodoxy (as in Prussia and Austria), should impose 
its principles and doctrines on the whole of the rising generation 
by means of direct control over national education in all its 
grades. Those who thus desired to make the State all-powerful 
in education could not brook the moral independence of a number 
of ancient institutions, strong in prestige, and, though widely 
differing in tone and influence, capable of offering formidable 
resistance to official action. Consequently, during the last half 
of the eighteenth century and in the earlier decades of the nine- 
teenth, nearly all old self-governing schools which had survived 
on the continent of Europe lost their autonomy. But in England 
they were preserved. They weathered the storm. But what 
preserved them was not blind conservatism, but far-seeing reform 
from within—that kind of reform which is radical in its treatment 
of abuses but loyal to the wisdom of the past. And experience 
has proved that the great English teachers were in the right. 
They recognized their responsibilities to the nation ; they claimed 
no exemption from duty to the community ; but they refused to 
surrender the moral independence and the freely developing 
corporate life of the ancient institutions committed to their 
charge. The deeper issues of the struggle were obscure—felt 
rather than clearly defined by the men who were engaged in it. 
But the instinct of the Englishmen did not swerve. They did 
not elaborate their philosophical view as to the relation between 
education and the State. They had a view, but it was expressed 
in action and in practical measures of internal reform rather than 
in argument. Yet none the less they represented an educational 
doctrine, namely, the view that under the complex conditions of 
modern life the central and inevitably bureaucratic authority 
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of the State cannot itself furnish to the whole community a homo- 
geneous spiritual principle strong enough to permeate the life of 
the nation, including all its schools, and to supply to every group 
and institution in the nation a sufficient measure of upholding 
spiritual power. Taking this view, the sound view as it seems to 
me, of the real limitations on the activity of the modern bureau- 
cratic State, the English educational leaders were resolved to 
preserve the distinct corporate traditions, the moral personalities, 
of the different schools and colleges. Yet at the same time they 
admitted the right of the State to exercise a general supervision 
over them. They claimed no freedom from obligation to the 
community. They only asked that the schools should be allowed 
to retain each its own capacity for corporate growth, each its own 
living personality, each its own self-perpetuating ethical tradition. 
With the State, they thought, rightly lay the power of requiring 
that each school should discharge its own appointed duty with 
intellectual efficiency and with purity of internal administration. 
But they held that in the work of a good school the spiritual and 
the intellectual functions are inseparably combined, and that the 
penetrating influences of corporate life are an essential part of 
any education which is to shape character. Thus, the great 
English Churchmen who were the leaders of our higher education 
mediated between the old order and the new. They endeavoured 
to combine what was good in both. And, almost unconsciously, 
they built up a theory of education which, since their time, has 
influenced the thought of the world. In this view, which we owe 
to them and are now applying to parts of the field of education 
with which they had no immediate concern, three things are 
indispensable: the cultivation of a sense of individual respon- 
sibility, searching intellectual and moral discipline, and member- 
ship of a society, spiritual in its ultimate sanctions and religious 
in the presuppositions of its corporate life. And it is for service 
in such schools that we must train our teachers. It is for the 
high work of interpreting these responsibilities and of bearing 
these responsibilities that the intending teachers must be pre- 
pared. Theirs is to be a task very different from that which 
would fall upon a merely intellectual division of an organized 
Civil Service. They are being prepared for a pastoral Ministry ; 
and therefore the schools and colleges in which they are trained 
must themselves be so organized and so governed as to furnish 
an example of the educational ideal which it is our duty to 
maintain, to develop, and to extend. 

Thirdly, the body of teachers who are charged with these great 
responsibilities has happily been reinforced. Nothing is more 
striking in the history of England during the last thirty years than 
the influence of educated women, and especially of those of them 
who have devoted themselves to the work of teaching. Their 
services became available at the very crisis of the struggle between 
the spiritual and the more materialistic ideals in national education. 
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And we owe it in a great measure to the influence and example of 
great teachers like Elizabeth Sewell, Frances Mary Buss, and 
Dorothea Beale that the spirit of the secondary and higher 
_ education of women in England is in the main a religious spirit, 
and that the schools and colleges for girls have carried forward 
and developed the traditions which men like Arnold and Thring 
laboured to preserve. 

Fourthly, we live in a time in which there is being kindled 
a new social ideal, a deeper sense of brotherhood and of mutual 
responsibility, a desire for service. In the fostering of this ideal 
no agencies can do more than the schools. Let us therefore so 
train our teachers that their hearts may be sensitive to its claims, 
their minds clear enough to disentangle the false claims from the 
true, their judgement sane and sure in the difficult work of resist- 
ing false sentiment and of discerning the underlying facts. Full 
of human sympathy must those be who are to help us forward to 
the realization of a nobler social ideal. But humanism is not 
enough to guide them aright. They must also have faith in God, 
and must look beyond earthly things to those which lie beyond. 


6. Zhings to be Done. 


Finally, I would submit to you certain conclusions as to what 
in present circumstances it is right that we should do. 

(a2) In the work of the training of teachers, let us endeavour to 
avoid overpressure and hurry. The true principles of education 
are deep-rooted and, as Keble said, 


Growth is slow, when roots are deep. 


Let us encourage, in the courses of training, a closer study of 
hygiene. In respect of the conditions which make for healthy 
growth, many of our elementary schools are sadly deficient. The 
physical side-of education, the care of the teeth, of the eyes, of 
the person, and of diet, call for earnest attention and for much 
skilled and devoted care. It is especially important that these 
matters, and their educational bearing, should be scientifically 
studied and taught in Training Colleges which preserve a strong 
religious tradition, because there is to-day a danger of too much 
thought being concentrated on physical well-being, and we need 
a great body of teachers, scientifically trained for the work of 
improving hygienic conditions, and resolved to help in amending 
what is amiss in them, but at the same time clear in their con- 
viction as to the primary importance of spiritual influences. 
Further, let us take into consideration the desirability of giving 
a more direct and practical application of the religious and 
ethical instruction in the Training Colleges to the practical 
questions of civic and social duty, so that the teachers may be 
fully prepared to give instruction and training in these matters in 
a religious spirit and with the right use of religious sanctions. 

_ (6) It is desirable that in the neighbourhood of many of the 
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Day Training Colleges, and especially at the modern Universities, 
there should be established Church of England hostels of residence 
where students, men and women, may find opportunities of cor- 
porate life under conditions that win their affection, command 
their intellectual respect, and meet their spiritual needs. 

(c) Great efforts should be made to provide increased and 
excellent facilities for the training, alike in religious knowledge 
and in methods of teaching, of those who will give, or are giving, 
instruction in Sunday schools. 

(2) It deserves consideration whether steps should not be taken 
to provide more extensively holiday or Saturday classes in religious 
subjects, for the help of those teachers who give religious instruction 
in elementary and secondary schools. 

(e) At any cost, the Church should maintain, in high educa- 
tional efficiency, a sufficient number of Training Colleges in which 
(with a generous welcome to members of other religious bodies) 
the life is so ordered as to give the help of religious teaching and 
observance to those who reside in them. 

(7) Let us, with whole-hearted assent, acknowledge the right 
of the State to ascertain and secure the intellectual and hygienic 
efficiency of all schools in every grade of national education. But 
let us, with whole-hearted resistance, oppose the theory that the 
secular State should control the whole of national education in 
a spirit hostile to the full expression of religious belief. We 
believe that, within the framework of national education, there is 
a place, alongside of the efforts of publicly elected bodies, for 
schools and colleges in association with the different forms of 
religious faith, We know that great numbers of those schools 
have made and are making a contribution of the highest impor- 
tance to the educational and spiritual life of the nation. We hold 
that, in the future, the need for such variety of educational ex- 
perience, influence, and aspiration will be even greater than in 
the past. And we believe that in thus endeavouring to secure 
(with careful regard for freedom of individual Conviction) variety 
of type and of efficient method among the schools of the nation, 


this country, so far from clinging to an obsolete policy, stands for 
the future. 


The Rev. H. M. Sanpers followed. He said: In a recent letter 
to me no less an authority than Professor Sadler himself wrote, “the 
whole educational outlook of the moment points to the enhanced 
importance of the Sunday school in the future, and therefore to the 
urgent necessity of securing more systematic preparation among 
voluntary teachers for that branch of the Church’s work.” It is 
that statement which is, so to speak, the text of my paper. An 
optimist by nature and conviction on most subjects connected 
with the mission of the Church of Christ, I find myself com- 
pelled, to my sorrow, to begin in a pessimistic vein. I have read 
the Pan-Anglican papers which touch upon this subject. I have 
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noted that they make a manful attempt to be cheerful and hope- 
ful in face of the facts, and I am more than loth to say one word 
against the splendid testimonies they give to the usefulness of 
Sunday schools. No one here, I imagine, disputes for one 
moment that “the peculiar function and glory of the Sunday 
school is the personal application of the truths which are taught, 
and the loving personal influence of the teacher over the indi- 
vidual scholar”, or that thousands and thousands of lives have 
been won for God by the exercise of that influence. All of us 
would say amen to Mr. John Bright’s dictum: “I don’t believe 
that all the statesmen in existence—I don’t believe that all the 
efforts they have ever made—have tended so much to the great- 
ness and true happiness, the security and glory of this country, as 
have the efforts of Sunday school teachers.” 

And yet, can we honestly look the facts in the face to-day and 
say that all is well, or that we are prepared with an adequate 
machinery to meet the still heavier responsibilities which the 
future is inevitably to lay upon us. The Pan-Anglican Congress 
is no mutual admiration society. We are here to tell the truth 
even when it is truth which we would rather not have to tell, and 
for myself, and I believe for many others, I say that the facts are 
ugly, and that we are not prepared as we ought to be for what the 
future has in store for us. Around us in every great city in this 
country is a vast population, not hostile, it may be, but placidly 
indifferent to religion, the great majority of whom attended Sun- 
day school when children, and its numbers are being continually 
recruited from our villages (more’s the pity) with Sunday school 
“taught ” people, who again in the great majority of cases all too 
speedily break the connexion between life and worship which at 
least it was to be hoped the village Sunday school had succeeded 
in forging. Moreover, with the exception of Lancashire and 
Wales—very important exceptions, I admit—we find that in most 
places a very considerable percentage of our scholars drift away 
from us at the same time as they leave the day school, ie. at 
fourteen years of age. The Sunday school has not in itself suffi- 
cient magnetism to keep them, and even when supplemented by 
guilds, clubs, and brigades, it has to be confessed that the leakage 
is still serious. Nor is this all. When these children come to the 
parish priest to be prepared for confirmation, what do we find ? 
Looking to the average experience and not the exceptional cases, 
again I fear that the confession must be made that we do not find 
what we ought—what we might if our system were better. I do 
not forget that the minimum requirement of the Prayer Book for 
candidates for confirmation is not large, nor that the Baptismal 
Office and Confirmation Service were drawn up before Sunday 
schools were invented and when population was not so numerous 
that the resources of the parish, in the person of the parson 
himself, were fairly adequate to meet its demands according to 
the light and ideals of those days. But to-day is not the seven- 
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teenth century, and both the circumstances and the necessities of 
the case are very different. Now population is overwhelming, and 
worship and religion are practically non-existent in too many of 
the homes from which our children come, so that there 1s no 
home influence as a foundation on which to build our super- 
structure of religious truth, and both the necessities of religious 
education and our ideal as to what is necessary are much more 
exacting. 

When we remember these things, and then face the fact that for 
good or ill it is to Sunday work that we must increasingly look to 
fulfil our sacred obligations towards our baptized children, and yet 
that the amount of failure to be ascribed to the Sunday school 
system is so serious, then indeed, as our French neighbours would 
say, we are “given furiously to think!” It is not part of my com- 
mission to discuss whether or no the method of Sainte Sulpice 
(which is being so increasingly adopted in these days) is the only 
remedy for this state of things. It may be; on the other hand it 
may not! Two things about it I think are quite clear. One is 
that it is highly improbable that it can ever entive/y supersede the 
Sunday school as the ideal way of perfectly discharging our duty 
as religious educators of the young; and the other is that the 
catechism depends on the catechist as the school depends on the 
teacher, and so far as I am aware we have not chosen as one of our 
subjects for discussion ‘“‘ The Training of Catechists.” Perhaps we 
ought to have done so. A “catechism” with the right man to 
conduct it, a man with that rare and most valuable natural gift, 
the power of teaching, is doubtless splendid. Such a man could 
even triumph over the obvious defect of the catechetical method, 
where the numbers are large—viz. the absence of intimate per- 
sonal touch with the catechized. He could dominate and inspire 
two hundred as readily as more ordinary mortals could influence 
a dozen, but how many such men are there? “ Rarae aves: 
nomina clara!” Meanwhile the school is with us, and, I imagine, 
likely to be. Nay more: if the catechism is to be what it may be 
in good hands, the more necessary rather than the less will the 
work of the good Sunday school teacher become. 

Returning to him (or her), there can be no question that if 
there has been failure at all on the part of the Sunday school 
it has sprung from the casual way in which we have gone about 
the all-important business of electing and training our teachers. 
The standard of efficiency has been rising and ever rising in 
secular education for the last twenty-five years. Not far from this 
hall you can find the newly finished building—palace I had almost 
said—known as the London County Council Day Training Col- 
lege. Think what such a place stands for: how the boy or girl 
proposing to adopt elementary education as a career from pupil 
teacher days onward is trained and trained and yet again trained. 
Think how County Councils and other “authorities” are en- 
couraging their teachers to become graduates. |My brethren of 
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the clergy, we must look to our scholarship in these days, when 
our erstwhile “nice girls” of Standard VII become London 
B.A’s and bring us nice points in Lucretius or problems in 
the prosody of Sophocles and ask for our guidance therein (actual 
experiences of my own!), and our boys are found specializing 
in advanced physics and the intricacies of historical philosophy 
—ay, and when one lady at least has become a B.D. of London 
University—it will not do for us to continue to say, “‘ We have no 
time to vead”!| Think, I say, of these things and contrast them 
with our Sunday school methods. I need not elaborate the point, 
need I? Surely it is sufficiently obvious that as the standard of 
secular education rises, religious must rise with it. Our scholars 
grow less and less ready (and happily so) to take a mere dfse 
adixit as a sufficient ground for acceptance of a religious fact. 
The teacher of religion needs more and more to be a quali- 
fied “apologist”, as well as ready to compare, at least not too 
unfavourably, with his ‘‘ secular” colleague in efficiency of teach- 
ing method ; but, so far, can we honestly say that as a Church we 
have begun to seriously realize the truth of all this? Look at 
the matter in another way. The teacher’s materies, his subject 
matter, is the gospel, and his aim the training of Christians 
into vigorous, whole-hearted, and intelligent belief. That is to 
say, he has to move the heart to repentance, the mud and 
heart to belief, and the whole life to obedience—intelligent and 
rational obedience to the will of God. He must, therefore, 
have first a heart filled with love for Christ and souls—this 
whatever else he has or has not; without it he is worse than 
*“sounding brass and tinkling cymbal”—but he must be more. 
He must have matter to teach and method of teaching it! He 
must be able to make his lessons interesting, pointed and practical 
(suffer the truisms) ; and he is to do all this in an age when secular 
education on five days in the week is setting a standard of resource- 
fulness and thoroughness which inevitably enforces a comparison 
in the minds of the scholars between itself and the too frequent 
haphazard, amateurish method of the Sunday school. Is it not at 
least possible that the reason for those things which cause us anxiety 
in our Sunday school systems is that that comparison works out so 
adversely to the Sunday school? It is not merely Zosszble, it is 
certain that it is so! What have we done to meet the demand for 
satisfactory teaching? Again, leaving the question of the “ Cate- 
chism of Sainte Sulpice” to subsequent speakers, we may claim 
that we have fried to do something. It is sufficient to name 
the Church of England Sunday School Institute to justify the 
statement that the Church has not been altogether blind and 
asleep in regard to these matters. That institution has a splendid 
record, and the Church is under a deep debt of gratitude to 
it for what it has done to equip the Sunday school teacher with 
material. No well-regulated parish is without some sort of a class 
for the instruction of its teachers, and Sunday School Associa- 
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tions for deaneries and groups of deaneries are evidence that 
the need of help and stimulus has been felt, and that efforts are 
made to meet it. Many of these associations are doing really 
admirable work. 

But when we have said all this, the facts of loss and leakage, of 
apparent failure to make permanent the effects of 6unday school 
teaching in so many cases, stare us in the face with all their 
hideousness. Is there a remedy? Can anything be suggested to 
make the Church’s Sunday educational machinery more effective ? 
Very tentatively and with great diffidence I venture to make the 
following suggestions :— 

1. That the time has come for the establishment of boards of 
Sunday education for the Church as a whole—central councils 
of experts, representing the Province, or possibly the diocese as 
a smaller and more workable unit. This council or board should 
have power, zx/er alia, to examine and give diplomas of graded 
value to teachers capable of satisfying its requirements as to effici- 
ency, and also should have the authority of the bishop behind it 
to inspect and report upon Sunday schools ; and that a licence to 
teach be given by the bishops to those thus qualified, thus reviving 
in a true sense the Order of Catechists or teachers of catechumens. 

2. The foundation of an Order or Society of Zeachers of teachers, 
men and women with the gift of teaching themselves and with 
wide and sound theological knowledge, who would be able, as the 
majority of the parochial clergy cannot, to give lectures, hold 
classes for the instruction of Sunday school teachers—a capital 
use for some cathedral canonries ! 

I wonder if I shall arouse general resentment if I say that 
I regard the average Sunday school teachers’ meeting, which con- 
sists of an effort to work out the next Sunday’s lesson for the 
teachers, as in no small measure, if not the actual cause of our 
troubles, as being very far from conducive to their remedy. I 
long ago gave it up in my own parish, and have substituted 
for it a weekly divinity class for the careful, deeper study of the 
Bible, and such subjects as Church History, Apologetics, &c., 
and in the result I would not change my body of teachers with 
any vicar here present. When I look down the pages of one of 
those admirable books of lesson-notes prepared by the Sunday 
School Institute and think of those who are to use them, I sigh 
over the thought of the mental confusion and indigestion that 
must so often result when some one with but the most elementary 
Bible and Prayer Book knowledge and small general education 
attempts to teach the given lesson. 

No! what we want is to teach our teachers to think for them- 
Selves ; to get: them to know their Bibles and Prayer Books (not 
favourite texts) in workmanlike fashion, and to show them how to 
find their own illustrations. We want to impress upon them more 
and more the interest of theological study for its own sake, and 
the dignity and sacred responsibility of their teaching instead of 
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its being regarded as a weekly relaxation or burden, or a per- 
functory duty done ‘‘ because there is no one else”, or “ to please 
the vicar ”. 

_ 3. I would venture to suggest that efforts be made to provide 
In every great town a building for instruction of teachers, with 
a library, &c. attached, at which the aforementioned teacher- 
trainers might lecture, and where examinations could be held. 

4. Until we can get our diocesan or provincial boards, a wider 
use of such examinations as that for the archbishop’s diploma for 
women, which is not as extensively known as it might be. 

I am of course prepared to be told that any such ideal may be all 
very well in the more favoured town parishes, but that it is an im- 
possibility in the country, or say the East End. Fellow church- 
men, the Church exists by doing impossibilities. Of course it would 
take a very long time, possibly a generation or two to do all this, 
but it is worth holding the ideal. Of course also it could only 
come to pass if the clergy were to give it their whole-hearted 
support and their active assistance, themselves greatly improving 
the standard of their own teaching, which is in too many cases 
deplorably low. But one hopes that if the status of the teacher 
could be improved by requiring him or her to earn the proposed 
diploma, there could be found at least not a few of the clergy 
who would be prepared to put their energies into doing what they 
could to assist their teachers in study. And it must never be for- 
gotten that, given more qualified teachers, you could do with fewer 
of them. 

One closing word. Our teachers must be Spirit-filled men and 
women. They must have the power of personal influence. They 
must teach by life as well as by doctrine. Yes, a thousand times 
yes. These must never be forgotten. But is there of necessity 
anything incompatible between the personal possession of the 
power of the Holy Spirit and of technical skill and accurate know- 
ledge? Is there really any fear lest a thorough overhauling and 
modernizing of our teaching methods should deprive our teachers 
of the love for souls and the sense of vocation? Surely not ; surely 
the truth is that the sense of vocation should be the stimulus to 
efficiency. 


Miss BisuHop said: The question of the Training of Teachers is 
one which affects, of course, all branches of the teaching pro- 
fession ; but it is, I think, of more pressing importance with regard 
to elementary teachers than for any other branch. For (1) in 
the elementary schools, education is compulsory, universal : it has 
the force of the State behind it. And more and more the school 
is tending to become the paramount influence and agency in the 
educating of the child, gathering to itself the influence, the char- 
acter moulding, of which the home and the Church had formerly 
a much larger share. Clearly then the leading men and women 
teachers in these schools have a quite unequalled power and 
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responsibility, They may be influencing the nationai life to an 
extent which it would be difficult to overestimate. 

And (2) these teachers in Elementary Schools are, for the most 
part, people whose opportunities for a really liberal education 
have been strictly limited by circumstances, and who, therefore, 
need more than others, perhaps, the most skilful preparation for 
their great work. 

The argument for Training Colleges for teachers can hardly be 
put better than it was put by an Elizabethan schoolmaster, 
Richard Mulcaster, the first head master of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, when he urged the establishment of such a college at 
Cambridge. He says :— 

“This trade also (that of teaching) requireth a particular college 
for these four causes: (1) for the suéyect, beng the means to 
make or to mar the whole fry of our State; (2) for the xuwméber of 
them that are to learn, and of them that are to teach ; (3) for the 
necessity of the profession, which cannot be spared ; (4) for the 
matter of their study, which is comparable to the greatest pro- 
fessions.” 

What would Mulcaster have said to our present ‘‘numbers of 
them that are to learn and them that are to teach?” Over five 
millions of children under instruction in the Elementary Schools : 
over 140,000 teachers of all grades to instruct them. 

Only.a very small proportion of these teachers are, or can be, 
trained. But it is the ¢vaimed teachers who will, as a rule, lead 
and inspire the work of the schools, and greatly as it is to be 
desired that Training Colleges should be multiplied, and means of 
training should be put within the reach of all who are competent 
to profit by it, it is of far greater importance that a high level in 
the work of training should be maintained, and that the trae aim 
and ideal of training should be kept in view. 

What is this ideal aim which the Training Colleges must set 
before themselves ? 

To send out year by year a body of teachers who have honestly 
laboured to fit themselves for doing every part of their work as 
well as it can be done: who in the strong corporate life of college 
have grown in that self-respect and that respect for others, of 
which the fruit is good manners, amd in that power of self-control 
which will enable them to control others: above all, who have 
learnt to think of their work as a cad/ing, not as a mere means of 
livelihood ; and who go forth to it with the humility, the loyalty, 
the enthusiasm, of those who are responding to a great call. 

Certainly, no human scheme or system of training can venture 
to claim for itself the power to fulfil this ideal ; but we caz cherish 
it and work towards it; and I know nothing so powerful in the 
work as a corporate college life, built up on a common faith and 
common worship. 

There is a golden saying about education which I would like to 
write on the threshold of every school—nay, on the heart of every 
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teacher: ‘‘The soul of man is not a vessel to be filled, but 
a hearth to be kindled.” There you have the whole theory of 
true, fruitful, character-forming education: che lighting of the fire, 
as opposed to mere fruitless instruction—¢he filling of the cup. 

But, as Carlyle asks: “ How should he give kindling in whose 
inward man there is no live coal, but all is burnt out to a dead 
grammatical cinder?” 

In the endless routine of a teacher’s work, with all its deadening 
amount of detail, it is hard enough to fan the spark into a flame 
and to keep it burning; and therefore it is that we look upon 
definite teaching of the faith—a strong spirit of religion—a religious 
atmosphere,—as the thing above all others which we owe to our 
students in their college life, and of which we dare not deprive 
them. 

We have it on the authority of Mr. Birrell (could you ask 
a better?) in that delightful essay of his on Truth-hunting—that 
“Faith, to give her her due, is our largest manufacturer of good 
works, and whenever ey furnaces are blown out, morality suffers.” 

We thank God that the work of training teachers for our elemen- 
tary schools has been so very largely done by the Church, and 
that at the present moment, of the over 5,000 students now in 
residential Training Colleges, over 3,000 are being trained in our 
own Church colleges. 

Whatever difficulties lie ahead, we mean, God helping us, to 
carry on the work in its fullness as a trust that has been committed 
to us. 

Some of the difficulties are accidental, political. They loom 
large just now, but we believe that they will pass away. We need 
not enter into them now, because, I take it, our object to-day is to 
consider the duty of the Church rather than that of the State in 
this matter of training. 

But it does need saying that the whole so-called religious diffi- 
culty about the Training Colleges (there is absolutely none zz 
the colleges) has been created by the Government. The State 
wants its teachers trained: the Church and other Christian bodies, 
and latterly, local education authorities, have provided colleges 
for training. What can be simpler or fairer than that after exa- 
mination, as stringent as you will, the State should give to all the 
candidates who have fairly won them the scholarships or grants 
which will enable them to obtain the needful training, and should 
let these young men and women take their scholarships to what- 
ever college they prefer, denominational or. undenominational, 
resident or day, Church of England, or Roman Catholic, or Wes- 
leyan? 

he supply of new colleges of whatever type will quickly follow 
the demand. If more undenominational colleges are wanted, the 
State or the local authorities can supply them. If more Church 
colleges are wanted, the Church will certainly provide them ; but 
they must be colleges in which we can be left free to use what we 
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regard as the one sufficient motive power in training and edu- 
cating—the teaching of the whole Christian Faith. ? 

But I would rather, before I end, speak of one or two ways in 
which our hands could be strengthened and our work helped 
forward by those who wish us well. 

1. We want help in supplying us with the right sort of students 
and in preparing them for training. ; 

On the one hand, I want to see girls of gentle birth and good 
education considering Elementary Teaching as a work for which 
they might with advantage prepare themselves. There must be 
many such girls who want to be teachers, who cannot afford, and 
perhaps have not the ability for, a long University course, but 
who would make good elementary teachers, and would find a use 
in that work for all their powers and gifts. 

On the other hand, I want the pupil teachers, who are the 
majority of our candidates, encouraged to enter their names for 
Church training colleges, and helped in both the religious and 
the secular work of their preparation for entrance. And 

2. We want help for the young teachers whom we send out. 
Not only for those in Church schools, but perhaps even more 
those in undenominational schools, because theirs is often the 
harder work if they are to be faithful to their calling. 

One needs to be in close touch with the girls themselves to 
know how difficult the start often is, and how very valuable is any 
sympathy and friendship shown to them. 

We try to make our students realize that whatever their indi- 
vidual social position, the profession they have chosen carries with 
it its own dignity, its own claim to respect, and therefore its own 
obligation of gentle manners. 

That lesson will receive valuable enforcement by any kindly 
social intercourse with those who have the advantage of them in 
leisure and culture, especially with girls of their own age. 

The loan of books and newspapers, the friendly walk and talk 
together, are small things, but I have in my mind students who 
have gone from us into country schools to whom such things 
would be real moral strength and uplifting. 

The process of giving out, do we not all know it, is an exhaust- 
ing one. The daily demands on the courage and sympathy of the 
teacher are very great. It is a real good work to give her the help of 
friendship. It may save her from the danger which besets us all, 
and which I dread more than anything for those who go forth to 
their work with high intention—the sinking back into the dull- 
ness of routine, the becoming a machine worker, with heart and 
interest elsewhere. 

As one thinks of the real nature of the teacher’s work—how 
delicate the material, how permanent the results, how responsible 
the preparation for it—one may well ask, who is sufficient for these 
things P 

None by their own powers or in their own strength, but all who, 
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‘realizing their work as a calling and preparing for it with coura- 
geous endeavour, can claim the help of God, who never sets His 
servants a work without giving them the grace to do it. 

SISTER FLORENCE said: I was asked to contribute a paper on 
the Training of Teachers, on the ground that it would be helpful 
to the Congress to hear what is being done by the Church in this 
branch of her work in South Africa ; and I accepted the invitation, 
not because I have any theories of my own to offer you, but 
simply because, in the providence of God, I have been called to 
carry on the work of one to whom He gave great ideals, a vision of 
what might be effected by the Church and State working together 
for the common good. 

Mother Cecile felt that since the State had under its care the 
bulk of the up-growing population of South Africa, it was every- 
thing so to work with the State as to be able to add to its system 
the teaching of a definite Christianity. 

She felt strongly that equally with the Church the State has its 
special mission from God in regard to education, and that for 
harmonious working there must be loyal co-operation ; the Church 
doing her special part and giving at the same time, with the 
assistance of the State, an education as good or better than any 
given by the State apart from the Church. 

When, therefore, in 1894, soon after his appointment as Super- 
intendent-General of Education for the Colony, Dr. Muir visited 
Grahamstown and, among other things, expressed a wish that a 
Training College might some day be formed there to supply 
teachers for the Eastern Province, Mother Cecile seized on the 
suggestion. Here was the opportunity of carrying out her ideal. 
It was through the teachers that the greatest number of children 
might be influenced and won for Christ. Granted that the State 
system of education would eventually prevail, and mould the 
character of the larger proportion of our people, it was of para- 
mount importance that the teachers should be earnest Christian 
women—that they should be refined in thought, feeling, and 
general tone. 

At first every step taken met with opposition, but by quietly 
waiting and working, by keeping the one aim in view, she lived to 
see the realization of much that she hoped for. 

Seven students were sent up for examination in 1894; in 1897, 
when the number of pupil-teachers had reached thirty-three, they 
were recognized by the Education Department as forming the 
Grahamstown Training School ; and in 1903, at the request of that 
Department, the training of Kindergarten, Secondary, Art, and 
Music Teachers was begun, and the School took its place as one 
of the Training Colleges of South Africa. 

During the last thirteen years there have been over a thousand 
entries for examination from the college. Of these, in only sixty- 
five cases was there failure, and of the successes, nearly one-half 

_have been first classes. 
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Last year we presented 199 students for the Government 
examinations (and it must be remembered that we cannot keep 
back doubtful candidates); of these, 188 passed, of whom eighty- 
one were placed in the first grade, the percentage of results being 
higher than any other in the colony. 

Since 1894, 506 teachers have been sent out from the college 
to all parts of South Africa. Of those, the Superintendent of 
Education says : “‘ We have found in actual practice in the Educa- 
tional Office that girls trained here do bring something else into 
their classes besides mere book-work. There is such a thing 
as ‘tone’ in a school, getting the children to be true and earnest, 
and anxious to do what is right.” 

The special problem, of course, which has to be faced, lies 
in the necessity of combining in one college members of several 
religious bodies. Frankly recognizing that we have our unhappy 
divisions, and that a large proportion of the teachers of the 
country must be drawn from outside our Church, the question 
is always this: “ How best are we to work for the highest good 
of those committed to our care?” For their own sake, and for 
the sake of the children they will afterwards teach, it is of the 
greatest importance that they should be really instructed in the 
religion they profess. We grieve over our unhappy divisions, 
but surely there is room for the plea—that deep love for the 
Church in which we have learned our love of the Master, is quite 
consistent with something of what we believe would have been 
His own heart and mind towards those with whom we may differ, 
but who, with ourselves, are trying faithfully to do Him service. 
And it is in this spirit that we provide that Nonconformists in 
the college should be regularly taught by their own ministers. 

Our methods are practically those known in England as the 
“facilities system”, save in this respect, that as these facilities 
have been freely offered by the college authorities, the entry 
is as yet by privilege rather than of right. The Nonconformist 
students receive instruction daily from their own ministers, and 
go to their own chapels and Sunday classes on Sunday morning, 
but join with the Church students in the daily prayers in the 
Community Chapel, and come to the Sunday evensong. The 
insistence of this as a condition of being a boarder in the college 
has not so far been found to raise any difficulties. We thus keep 
before ourselves and them the principle of one family in worship ; 
and we do not think that this measure of concession to the para- 
mount need of maintaining corporate unity is asking too much 
of those who prefer, and are reaping the benefits of, a Church 
Training College. 

For our own Church students, of course, we endeavour to supply 
full Church teaching through their divinity classes, through long 
and careful preparation for confirmation, and by communicants’ 
classes. Many of our students before leaving join the South 
African Church Teachers’ Guild, the main object of which is to 
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band Church teachers together throughout South Africa, and 
to encourage prayer for religious education in our land. 

One point I must make plain to you. In order to avoid any 
surrender of freedom to teach the faith to our own Church 
students, no money has been asked or received from Govern- 
ment for buildings. These have been raised solely by gift or 
subscription, and are secured to the Church by trust deed. 
Government grants on the £1 for £1 system are received for 
the salaries of the teachers, and liberal maintenance grants are 
also given which enable many students to come up for training 
who otherwise would not be able to afford it. Our £1 for £1 
system means that every &1 granted by Government must be 
met by an equal sum from the school itself. 

The influence these girls are bound to have in the country is 
enormous, and as the majority of the schools are State schools 
and therefore undenominational, it follows that the influence of 
teachers trained in the religious atmosphere of St. Peter’s is of 
exceptional value. It is no part of their regular duty to give 
daily Bible teaching in the Government schools, but there are 
few who do not do this, as well as gather the children for Sunday 
school when allowed. Surely it is worthy of our highest and best 
endeavour to strive to bring into our secular schools a religious 
atmosphere by what the teachers are trying to be themselves, 
and the way they are teaching secular subjects. Might not this 
be looked upon as real missionary work ? 

When the Mission of Help visited South Africa the Missioners 
spoke again and again of the’ immense help they invariably 
received in the up-country and isolated places from Mother 
Cecile’s “ Old Girls”; they said their influence was permeating 
the country. Our Bishop and others too have often borne testi- 
mony to the work they are doing, and the influence they are 
exercising in the land. 

But in South Africa, in addition to the religious problem, 
there is the racial one between English and Dutch, and here we 
find that college life embracing both nationalities may be one 
of the greatest factors in the solution of the racial question. We 
have about thirty Dutch girls, some from the most disaffected 
districts, but there has been no loss of harmony. 

The two main lines upon which this college is working towards 
unity is (1) that of definite religious training, at the same time 
that religious differences are respected ; and (2) by teaching both 
the English and the Dutch languages throughout, we are—under 
present national conditions—furnishing our teachers with one of 
the best means of clearing up racial differences, and arriving at 
broader means of mutual understanding. 

In a recent article on the College in the South African News— 
the organ of the Dutch party—this side of our work was very 
generously recognized. After remarking that the College is 
thoroughly South African, though the most English of our South 
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African colleges, the writer went on to say, “We may indeed 
feel that a powerful engine is at work to undermine the misunder- 
standings which have divided us in the past, and to produce a 
united people, all sections of which mutually understand each 
other.” en 

It has been our custom from the first to welcome the criticisms 
and to carry out to the full the suggestions made by the Inspectors. 
Their expert knowledge and wide experience are always most 
helpful to us in maintaining a high standard of efficiency, and our 
students as they become teachers leave us invariably with the 
conviction that they will continue to find in the Inspectors real 
friends, anxious to help them to keep their work at its best. 

It is not saying too much to add that the friendliest relations 
have obtained throughout the thirteen years between ourselves and 
the Department, and from this experience we do not think it idle 
to hope that, in a sphere where each has so much to give which 
the other cannot independently supply, these excellent relationships 
may be preserved to the enormous advantage of the whole com- 
munity. By thus working hand in hand with the Government, 
we believe we are not.only serving the best interests of secular 
education in South Africa, but also the best interests of the Church 
which is so dear to us. We believe that as a Church school apart 
from the State, we could never have accomplished the work we 
have been permitted to do for the land of our adoption. On the 
secular side there was the danger of our work being starved into 
inefficiency, and on the religious side we should never have had 
the same opportunties of extended influence. 

That we are not alone in thus thinking, and that those who are 
most in favour of a State system do feel the voluntary religious 
basis supplies something otherwise unattainable, the following 
quotation from the previously mentioned Dutch paper does, 
I think, show: “We have,” says the editor, “always advocated 
the building up of a State system of training colleges to supple- 
ment, if not eventually to absorb or replace, the existing institu- 
tions. But this does not blind us to the fact that such a college 
as Grahamstown Training College has certain valuable qualities 
which do not always, and even which do not often, flourish under 
a State system. A machine may be a very noble and efficient 
machine, but it does harm if it crushes any of the flowers of 
refined feeling in its undeviating course; and nothing is more 
certain than this—that if the State system has merits of its own, 
those who direct it will be very ill-advised if they fail to keep 
their minds keenly alive to the rare and eminent virtues of such 
institutions as the Grahamstown Training College. . . . South - 
Africa needs a plan of national upbringing in which nothing will 
‘be lost which belongs either to the State system as it is to-day, or 
to the voluntary system which has given us so many of our most 
cherished educational institutions.” 


Is it idle to wish that in other places besides Grahamstown 
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there might be the same co-operation between Church and State. 
It may not now be possible in England, but surely it would be 
in South Africa, to the immense gain of the whole community. 

Mr. E. H. Maciaverty (Jamaica), as a member of the Church 
of Christ, deplored the terrible leakage, particularly of men, from 
the Sunday school, and told of his experience in that connexion 
in the West Indies. Young men in Jamaica seemed to think 
that they knew enough, or had no further interest in religion after 
they left the Sunday schools. He was sorry to see that in this 
country the same condition of things obtained. There seemed 
to be something wrong with Sunday schools. The first tribute 
that was required of a Sunday school teacher was that of baptism 
of the Holy Spirit, but the teacher required also such a training 
as to be able to explain the doctrine of the Church to children. 
He impressed upon the Church of England that it must make 
a march forward in the matter of Sunday schools. It must have 
its teachers better trained, or else it would go on losing men for 
Christ. 

Mr. Greorce H. Woottey felt that the Church was losing its 
people who once used to be pupil teachers, and it was doing 
nothing to bring back that class. Day school teachers also 
required religious training, and he appealed to the Church to put 
those people in the way of obtaining that training. He was very 
anxious to bring home to the Church at home that it was neglect- 
ing a great responsibility in the matter of religious teaching. 

The Rev. A. C. Hoceins (New Zealand) said that forty years’ ex- 
perience of teaching, twenty years’ experience of secular education, 
and five years of Inspectorship had convinced him very thoroughly 
indeed of the extra importance of the training, not only of our 
Sunday school teachers—that went without saying—but of the 
clergy, in methods of teaching. 

Canon Picorr emphasized the fact that the Church, in regard 
to providing Sunday school teachers, should never bow down at 
the shrine of quantity, but should worship at the shrine of quality. 
At the present time there was great difficulty in obtaining suitable 
teachers in Sunday schools, and he believed that the great dearth 
of teachers was the product of that which Churchmen greatly 
deplored nowadays—the love of ease and pleasure. There was 
no doubt plenty of men and women who would be well qualffied 
for Sunday school work, were they not so fond of having their 
own way and enjoying themselves. The Church, however, should 
insist on quality—it would not be doing its duty if it got anybody 
to act as a Sunday school teacher. 

ARCHDEACON CALDER (Auckland) gave an interesting account 
of the methods of training Sunday school teachers in New 
Zealand. 

The Rev. A. Currois referred to the religious education of 
pupil teachers, because he did feel that that was a very important 
part of teaching work. There were three principles one would 
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like to see carried out with regard to it; firstly, that people should 
not only think of how the present system might be improved, but 
they should also seize every opportunity of doing something ; 
secondly, they should beware of what they might sometimes 
think were reasons, but which sometimes were only excuses for 
not doing something; and thirdly, that the opportunity, at all 
events with regard to Church teaching, should be put before 
every pupil teacher—although, with regard to this last point, now 
pupil teachers were in centres and had so much to do, when 
a thing came to them as a possible extra, he was afraid they 
were only too much inclined to say that they could not trouble 
with it. 

The Rey. W. H. Parxuurst (Capetown) spoke of the methods 
employed for training teachers in South Africa, and appealed to 
the Church in England to send out to that country the best 
possible men in the teaching profession, as it had sent its best of 
their bishops and leading clergy. 

Mr. Tuomas Rutt (of the Sunday School Institute) pointed 
out what the Institute was doing towards the training of Sunday 
school teachers. Mr. Sanders in his paper had made four sugges- 
tions, and he (Mr. Rutt) drew attention to the fact that in 
connexion with the Sunday School Institute those means of 
obtaining teachers were already in existence. Mr. Sanders had 
mentioned a board of examination. In connexion with the 
Sunday School Institute for many years past there had been an 
annual examination of teachers, and many hundreds of teachers 
were examined every year. With regard to lectures for the train- 
ing of teachers, the Institute had a scheme on hand which was to 
provide special expert lecturers who would be willing to undertake 
courses of lectures in different centres, and he hoped that scheme 
would be taken up by the clergy who were interested in the 
training of teachers. 

The Rev. ALLAN STRATFORD (Montreal) thought the audience 
might be interested to hear how they had solved the problem of 
the training of Sunday school teachers in Canada. There were 
no national schools in Canada, and it was absolutely impossible 
to get any religious training for the children under the public 
school system of Canada—in fact, he thought he was safe in saying 
that the public school system of Canada was absolutely religion- 
less. Therefore the whole of the religious education of the young 
depended upon the efforts in the home and the efforts in the 
Sunday school. The following was the way in which the problem 
in some measure had been solved in Canada: in every deanery 
throughout a diocese there was a Sunday School Convention 
which gave a good deal of its time to the question of how 
teachers could be trained. First of all they had a committee, 
which drew up a list of books upon the training of teachers ; then 
there was a circulating library established in every deanery, and 
those Sunday schools which could afford to purchase the books - 
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for themselves established that library in their own school, and 
requested the teachers to read the books very carefully. Then 
there was a model class conducted at the Convention, when some 
one well qualified gave a model lesson and showed how to teach 
it to the childen in the primary, intermediate, and upper grades of 
the Sunday school. Then, in the Sunday school there were what 
was called a normal class, and then there was a teachers’ class 
during the week, when the teachers went over the lesson for the 
following Sunday in order to get as perfect an understanding 
of it as possible. There was also a Sunday school teachers’ exami- 
nation for the whole diocese, and they were beginning to get 
into their Sunday schools in Canada those teachers who were 
certificated and properly qualified for teaching. Therefore they 
felt in Canada they were in some measure solving the problem 
of Sunday school training. 

The Rev. R. B. Disney said the point he wished to draw 
attention to was the question as to when the training of Sunday 
school teachers should commence. Surely a satisfactory body of 
Sunday school teachers would never be obtained so long as the 
present system was continued, of dumping into the Sunday schools 
utterly untrained people, and then trying afterwards, by making 
spasmnodic efforts, to train them for their work. He was of 
opinion that the Church should try to set the newly confirmed 
to work at once to train themselves to become teachers. 

Miss Ayre said all felt the value of the denominational training 
colleges, and were thankful for the earnest teachers which they 
had produced ; but a few years ago Prebendary Reynolds said in 
his report—she quoted from memory—‘‘ Many men leave with 
agnostic tendencies ; the women with religious habits which prove 
useful to them in after years.” Many felt that the women shared 
those tendencies and that the religious habits were quickly dropped. 
It was possible that that was caused in some cases by the religious 
instruction being too much in quantity while sufficient care was 
not taken with the quality, and the teaching was not always 
brought into line with modern thought. It seemed strange that 
Christian Evidences were not included in the syllabus. 

Miss BRANDRETH said that to any one who wished to become 
a teacher, much training could be obtained outside a training 
college. Firstly, the would-be teacher must give her mind to 
her vocation, and she must take the trouble to study any books 
on teaching she could obtain. Secondly, she should take in 
some magazine about teaching, which would keep her in touch 
with the thoughts of the day on the subject; and thirdly, she 
must practise. The only way to learn teaching was to meet the 
call when it came, and the only way in which that call could be 
met was on our knees. 

The CuairMAN, in summing up the discussion, congratulated 
the Section on the high standard of the addresses by the invited 
speakers. He felt very strongly that the Church had still an im- 
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mense deal to learn about education, and he thought that morning’s 
discussion would help the Church very much. ‘Three points had 
come out especially. First, the absolute need for training Sunday 
school teachers and for better methods in our Sunday schools. If 
one contrasted the apparatus of a Sunday school with the apparatus 
of an elementary day school, it would be seen that an amazing 
difference existed between them, but with properly trained teachers 
that difference would not exist, because they would insist upon 
having proper Sunday school apparatus. The second point was 
with regard to the religious instruction of the pupil teachers. 
Stress had been laid on the enormous difficulty connected with 
that subject under the entirely altered conditions, but the Church 
must face those difficulties without the slightest delay. He 
believed himself that teachers were growing up at the present 
time without the slightest religious instruction. ‘Then thirdly, the 
question of the elementary teachers in the day schools had been 
dealt with, and the Church had to think of their spiritual needs. 
In every district of the country they wanted the clergy of the 
Church generally to deal with those most pressing problems, or 
else there would be a generation of teachers growing up who, 
even if they went to the Church training colleges, would be 
disqualified to profit by the training they received there, owing 
to the gap which there had been in their religious education 
since they had left the elementary schools. 
The Benediction closed the meeting. 
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Kine’s Hatt, Hotporn. Monpay Morninc, JUNE 22 


The Bisnop or GLoucestTEr presided, and the meeting was 
devoted to the discussion of “ Patronage—The Methods of Ap- 
pomtment of Bishops—Public and Private Patronage—The 
Parson’s Freehold.” 


The Bishop oF PERTH said: It is almost useless:to say that 
the subject of patronage is a most difficult one to deal with, made 
all the more difficult by having to take account of the patronage 
system in force in the Church of England at home. We must 
consider the English system, if for no other reason than to see 
what to avoid. The power to go and work in the vineyard must 
come from the bishop or the bench of bishops; that principle is 
admitted all round, whatever system of patronage is in force. 
The man elected is only nominated to the bishop, and he, the 
bishop, gives mission to the man. ‘The word “patronage” is in 
itself a trouble ; it savours too much of “ patronize”. A man ap- 
pointed to a living is supposed to be indebted to a patron. The 
result of this idea of patronage is that some patrons think 
they have the control of the parish. In fact, I know of two 
instances in which the man nominated has accepted the living on 
conditions which the patron had no legal or moral right to pro- 
pose. What is the right of patronage but the right to nominate 
a fit and proper person to do certain work in the Church? It is 
a solemn trust to be exercised for the good of the Church. Who 
would think it right to sell this privilege? Who dare defend 
the sale of advowson, or the sale of next presentations. This 
traffic has been a terrible scandal at home, and no amount of 
argument will ever convince me that it is not a disgraceful 
thing to sell a trust, like patronage. Just think, if the Lord 
Chancellor did it, or the bishop did it, what an uproar there would 
be! yet, at home, it is done either under the sanction of the law, 
or without that sanction, continuously. It is no use saying that 
under the system permitted—abolished years ago as being unfair 
and unjust in the army—good men are often appointed to good 
livings. Because a practice, wrong in itself, happens sometimes to 
do good is no reason for upholding the practice. ‘The system of 
the sale of livings, like the system of pew rents, and the system 
which only permits men of private means to take many livings, 
because very often men of wealth have built large rectories, must 
be swept away as a beginning for necessary reform. May I say 
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that the paper written by the Rev. R. B. Rackham is really first- 
rate. He puts the difficulties before us very clearly. I do not 
always agree with his conclusions, as, for instance, when he says 
that under a system of election “ there is the ruling out of origin- 
ality, force, and character, and the enthronement of mediocrity £ 
or when he says that in an established Church the Prime Minister 
is the right person to nominate to a bishopric. The English 
method, or rather want of it, is a very pleasant one for those who 
have money or influence. They can have in a great measure 
what they please; but for the majority, those without either 
money or influence, it brings no joy. Thousands of clergy never 
know when or whether at all they will get a living. Thousands 
are kept in their livings too long ; for change is good for bishops, 
clergy, and people. Many a man, when he has spent some years 
in his first cure, simply gets rusty and in ruts, and careless because 
hopeless ; whereas if he were moved he could start again with 
freshness, experience, and hope. The life system, in my opinion, 
has failed. 

Now let me point out to you how we have tried to solve 
the problem in the colonies, in the “Free Churches,” ie. free 
from special State control. 


Appointment of Bishops and Clergy. 

In the appointment of the officers of the Church, these con- 
ditions should be fulfilled :— 

1. The priest or bishop having authority to rule over either 
a parish or a diocese, the people over whom they rule should 
have some voice in the appointment—either in the election or 
in a veto of the election. 

2. The priest or bishop being officers of the Church, the 
Church should have something to do with the appointment. In 
the case of the priest, the diocese should be consulted or should 
consent to the appointment to any cure in the same; in the 
case of a bishop, the Church of the country, or at least of the 
province in which the diocese is situated, should consent. 

3- The man appointed should be suitable, should have the 
oe of refusal, and should not necessarily be appointed for 
ife. 

To take the case of the bishop first, the methods of appoint- 
ment are various and curious. 

(1) At home by the Crown, with a semblance of consent 
of the dean and chapter and the Church at the confirmation. 
This is quite wrong. There might have been some excuse for 
this system when the Prime Minister represented the laity of 
the Church; there is no such excuse now. (2) Election by 
the bishops of the national Church. This leaves out the laity. 
(3) Appointment by an archbishop, or an archbishop and a 
society. This is wrong, but ina missionary diocese it is inevitable ; 
so with the election of a missionary bishop by the bench of bishops. 
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(4) Appointment by a committee of synod. For many reasons 
this seems to cause trouble. (5) By the synod of the diocese, 
the appointment to be confirmed by the bench of the province or 
of the national Church. This appears to me to be the only 
correct way. Of course, a synod may delegate its powers to one 
or more bishops ; sometimes this is by far the best way. 

May I describe to you an election of a bishop which I venture 
to think is as near perfect as possible. When a bishop was re- 
quired for the new Diocese of Bunbury, separated from the Diocese 
of Perth, it was my duty to carry out the election. We had 
service at the cathedral in Perth ; all the clergy and lay representa- 
tives of the new diocese sat in the chancel, together with myself, 
the diocesan registrar, and the diocesan secretary. First I called 
upon the electors to vote on the question. Shall we elect or 
delegate our powers to three bishops? ‘The voting, by ballot, 
was for election. Then I told them they could write down 
the names of any priest or bishop of the Church of England 
or of any Church in communion with her, who was duly qualified 
to be their bishop. There was no proposal, no seconding, no 
speaking. ‘The votes were placed in the box by each elector 
separately, and then I and my officers retired to the vestry to 
count the votes. The present bishop having obtained a majority 
of votes of both orders, clergy and laity, was then declared duly 
elected ; and, having been accepted by the bench he was con- 
secrated bishop. This plan secures (1) perfect order ; (2) no- 
thing is said about any person nominated, and therefore nothing 
against ; (3) no one knows who is or who is not nominated, 
for few men will run the risk of being refused: if it were known, 
many a good man would withdraw his name; (4) the election 
is a very solemn act. If any one voted for failed to obtain 
a majority of both orders, a fresh election would take place at 
once. It should be arranged to delegate the power of election, 
if no election takes place within a certain time. 


Appointment of Clergy. 


If we carry out the principle that the parishioners as well as the 
diocese should have their share in the appointment of the clergy, this 
of course immediately puts out of court all such appointments as: 
(1) by the bishop alone ; (2) by corporations, e.g. dean or chapter ; 
(3) by incumbents of mother parishes; (4) by the Crown, as in 
England ; (5) by private patronage ; unless in all these cases 
liberty is given to the parishioners, either by the wardens or the 
vestry, to object to the appointment for reasons given. If this 
is not done, then the very first principle of government, that those 
governed should appoint those who govern them, is forgotten. _ 

When, however, we seek to find a good way of carrying this 
principle into practice, then come many difficulties: (1) Should 
the people nominate to the bishop for his approval as representing 
the diocese? or, on the other hand, (2) should_the bishop submit 
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a name or names to the parishioners? (3) Should the bishop 
always have a veto on appointments? (4) Should the diocese or 
the parish have the greater or equal power in the appointment of 
a parish priest ? (5) Should only a rich parish have the appointment 
or any voice in the appointment of its rector? (6) Should a poor 
parish, unable to pay the stipend of its rector, have no such 
power? (7) In mission districts, who should appoint? (8) Should 
those who appoint have the power of dismissal ? 


Parson's Freehold. 


With reference to the question of the parson’s freehold, we have 
tried to settle it in this way: (1) Most of our clergy are instituted ; 
(2) they can be removed by a court appointed under the Clergy 
Discipline Act if convicted of any of the following offences :— 

Class i. (a) Heresy or false doctrine: by which is to be 
understood the public maintenance and teaching of any doctrine 
contrary to the authorized teaching of the Church of England as 
set forth and explained in the Book of Common Prayer in the 
Form and Manner of Making, Ordaining, and Consecrating of 
Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, and in the Thirty-nine Articles of 
Religion ; (4) breach of Church discipline. 

Class 1. (2) Conduct productive of scandal and evil report ; (6) 
habitual and wilful neglect of ministerial duty after special 
admonition in writing by the bishop in reference thereto. 

(2) If, however, a clergyman does not get on in his parish, then 
it is possible to remove him, even if he is not guilty of any of the 
preceding offences, in the manner following: If the bishop is of 
opinion in the case of any clergyman holding any cure in the 
diocese, whether he be instituted or not, that for sufficient financial 
grounds, or by reason of some incompatability existing between 
the said clergyman and his parishioners, or because it would be 
for the advantage of any parish, or of the diocese, it is desirable 
that the said clergyman be removed to some other cure in the 
diocese, then it shall be lawful for the bishop in his discrétion to 
remove the said clergyman and appoint him to some other cure, 
provided that the said removal shall be further approved by the 
bishop-in-council in writing. 

(3) Before such approval the said clergyman shall, if he so desire, 
have the opportunity of stating, in the presence of the bishop-in- 
council, any objection he may make to such removal. 

The statute, of which this is the main clause, is in itself quite 
right in our opinion, but it is impossible to carry it out in practice, 
unless the bishop can persuade the board of patronage of some 
parish to accept the clergyman removed under the powers granted 
by the statute. This they are not at all likely to do. 

If I may express a hope, it is that subsequent speakers will do 
us the honour of criticizing our laws and telling us whether they 
approve, or, if not, in what way they can be amended for the good 
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of the Church. If this is not done, then our labour in speaking 
is, I am afraid, wasted. We come to learn. The system of 
parochial patronage we have adopted is in effect that of the Irish 
Church. Our chancellor, Dr. Hackett, is an Irishman, and has 
given us the benefit of his experience in the Church of Ireland. 
We have a board of seven members, consisting of the bishop, 
three members elected by the synod of the diocese, three by the 
parish. On a vacancy occurring the board meets. The parochial 
nominators want to get the best man for themselves, the diocesan 
nominators have to think of the work of the diocese, and the 
bishop has to think of both and the claims of individual clergy as 
well. In practice this does not work out too well. It does not 
always permit the bishop to do justice to his clergy. Very often 
the older men who have done good work are passed over and an 
untried bachelor is appointed. In theory this system is perfect, 
but in practice it does not work well, and makes it most difficult 
for a bishop to man the diocese with justice to the men working 
in it. Perhaps some delegate could suggest remedies. 


The Rev. Paut Butt, of the Community of the Resurrection, 
Mirfield, Yorks, said: In introducing my speech on the method 
of appointing our bishops I hope I may make two preliminary 
remarks. (1) I am deeply conscious that I speak to many who are 
better informed on this subject than I am myself, so I offer my 
suggestions with great humility. (2) I trust that we may discuss 
this subject on the ground of spiritual principle, avoiding person- 
alities. For, in common with many of you, I am thankful to be 
able to profess a deep devotion to most of those who now fill the 
seats of the apostles. 


I. The Defects of the Present System. 

1. The evils of the present system of appointing bishops are 
due to our historical continuity, and rests on three survivals 
which have long since ceased to represent the facts of life. (1) It 
represents the survival of the long quarrel between the King and 
the Pope which dates right back to the Norman Conquest; a 
quarrel which was settled at the Reformation. (2) It represents 
the period of our history where the bishops were the chief officers 
of the State, and is a remnant of the feudal system which has 
long since passed away. (3) It represents the idea that the 
Church and State are conterminous, that they stand for the soul 
and body of the nation’s life, and that the Houses of Parliament 
represent the laity of the Church. The present Government 
has succeeded in this if in nothing else. It has forced church- 
men to face the fact that this theory is dead, and that the Church 
can no longer allow a body which treats her with gross injustice, 
and is bitterly hostile to her welfare, to appoint her bishops or 
to control her affairs. Now I maintain that it is spiritual death 
to allow ourselves any longer to be controlled by the ghosts of 
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departed ideals, and that all.along the line we must claim spiritual 
freedom. : 

2. This third survival is the one which immediately concerns 
us—the idea that Parliament still represents the laity of the 
Church. (1) As long as the Test Acts were in force, the Parlia- 
ment had some claim to represent the laity of the Church—not 
fully, because there was no test for voters—not fully, because the 
franchise, then as now, was restricted to men, and so made it 
impossible for the best side of the nation’s life to express itself. 
But, roughly speaking, the Parliament represented the laity of the 
Church ; every member of Parliament was outwardly a com- 
municant. (2) But on the day when tests were rightly repealed, 
this claim to represent the laity of the Church entirely vanished. 
From that day forward Parliament has no moral right whatever to 
express an opinion on Church affairs. When they abandoned 
obedience to the Church’s discipline, they lost all claim to share 
in the Church’s councils. (3) It is for us to see that this great 
moral change is made effectual by legislation. 

3. The situation. As we stand to-day, the situation is quite 
intolerable. The Church has gladly welcomed the claim for 
religious liberty. Men of every belief or no belief may become 
Prime Minister. But the freedom from spiritual duties must 
inevitably mean the surrender of spiritual responsibilities, and 
I hope I am right in saying that we will not any longer tolerate 
the nomination of our bishops by a Prime Minister who may be 
bitterly hostile to the Church. How can a Church be spiritually 
healthy when it is content to allow an Agnostic, or Roman Catholic, 
or Jew, or a Wesleyan, to nominate its chief pastors? It is a joy 
to recognize that in the past many Prime Ministers have fulfilled 
this solemn duty with that high sense of justice and conscientious- 
ness which we are accustomed to expect from English gentlemen. 
But the insolent tone of many members of the present Govern- 
ment, the many Ministers of Education, and present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, to the Church, warns us that the Church can 
no longer expect fair play, and must not leave her highest spiritual 
duty in the hands of men who are as hostile to her interests as 
they dare to be. The evils of the present system may be summed 
up in the following points: (1) It perpetuates a false and Erastian 
belief about the nature of the Church ; (2) it degrades the Church 
in the minds of the people into a mere department of the State ; 
(3) it unnerves the Church from her spiritual duties of protest— 
as in the matter of divorce and the guardianship of the marriage 
law; (4) it guarantees the Holy Spirit to have our bishops 
chosen, not according to spiritual power, but according to political 
expediency ; (5) it makes it impossible for bishops to resign 
when they ought to do so. In two or three dioceses the Church 
is simply paralysed because a bishop clings on to his office long 
after he has ceased to be able to fulful its duties, waiting for the 
resignation of a Government which is hostile to the Church. 
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Brethren, in the next ten years we have to fight and win a great 
battle, the battle of the spiritual freedom of the Church; and the 
first thing to secure is that we are led by generals whom we 
ourselves have chosen for their loyalty to the Church, rather than 
by men, some of whom have been selected by the enemy for their 
subservience to the State. 


Il. The Ideal. 


The great principles which will inspire and guide us in this 
battle are given us in our own Creed: “I believe in the Holy 
Ghost, in the Holy Catholic Church, the Communion of Saints.” 
The one essential point in the choice of a bishop is to obtain 
God’s guidance and to learn His will. We know that this can 
be won by prayer and fasting, which make us sensitive to the 
movements of the Holy Spirit. How will this guidance of the 
Holy Spirit show itself? He will manifest His will through the 
best judgement of the Church, the Spirit-bearing body. . Every 
Christian, baptized and confirmed, is a Spirit-bearing person, and 
we must claim that each Spirit-bearing person should take his 
part in the election of a bishop. And in this connexion I hope 
I may insist that in Christ there is neither rich nor poor, male nor 
female, and that we must insist on winning for women the oppor- 
tunity of expressing their judgement. But while we insist in the 
first place that every Spirit-bearing person should feel his or her 
responsibility, we must recognize that special knowledge of the 
persons eligible, and of the needs of the Church as a whole, is 
necessary. 


Til. Zhe Remedy. 


It seems that these two principles could be secured by a system 
of electing nominators from every parish to the rural deanery, and so 
to the archdeanery until two or three nominators from clergy and 
laity were prepared to nominate two names from the diocese. 
But as the bishop has many responsibilities beyond his own 
diocese, it might be well to allow the provincial bishops to add, 
if necessary, another name, and then to leave the final selection 
to the representative council, when it is more fully developed. 

I can foresee two objections which may be urged against this 
proposal. First, it may be said that the average churchman does 
not desire this responsibility, and is not fit to perform this duty. 
This is partly true. Butit is a sign of spiritual death. The 
same has been said about every extension of the franchise. But 
it is now a well-established law that people can only become 
worthy of great responsibilities by being entrusted with great 
duties; and I am convinced that the whole Church will be 
quickened into life and belief in the sacraments, when every 
baptized and confirmed adult is entrusted with his share in the 
government of the Church. Secondly, it may be urged that such 
a change involves disestablishment. To which I would answer 
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that this is not so. The Presbyterian Church is established, but 
we cannot even imagine a Wesleyan or Church of England Prime 
Minister appointing the chief ministers of that Church. It would 
probably mean the removal of the bishops from the House of 
Lords, where, until recent years, they have entirely misrepresented 
the Church. But it is well to remember that we are not worthy 
to hold our endowments at all unless we are willing to sacrifice 
them at any moment in defence of our spiritual liberty. 

This, then, is the battle of the future which the Church must 
fight, and we may as well fight it along the whole line. The 
State claims to be free from all spiritual discipline, and yet to 
retain many spiritual privileges. The Church must answer: 
(x) We will not allow untested, and therefore unqualified, State 
teachers to form the characters of our Church children. (2) We 
will not allow untested, and therefore unqualified, County Councils 
to dictate to us a new Creed, or impose on us a new religion. 
(3) We will not allow an untested, and therefore unqualified, 
State official to choose our spiritual fathers. 

How can this freedom be won? Not without a serious conflict, 
for which I believe we should at once prepare. If we hastened 
to get our elective machinery in order, and if at the next vacancy 
the communicants of a diocese were to nominate two persons, 
and insist on their names being forwarded by the Chapter of the 
Cathedral to the House of Bishops, I believe that very soon it 
would be found impossible to refuse the just claim of churchmen 
to choose their own leaders. The present Government has 
adopted the tone and attitude of Goliath toward the Church, and 
the best answer we can make to the blustering, bullying speeches 
of the various Ministers of Education is to claim our right for the 
future to choose our own Davids instead of leaving the choice 
of our champions to the Philistines. 


PREBENDARY EARDLEY-WILMOT said: The part of this morn- 
ing’s subject upon which I have to say a few words is that 
of Patronage, confining the term to the appointment of parochial 
incumbents. It will be allowed that it is a subject which involves 
questions of the most vital importance, of the most solemn 
responsibility, and of very real difficulty. It is unnecessary to 
dwell at any length upon the existing method of the appointment 
of incumbents in the Church of England. It has been well and 
succinctly set forth in the paper prepared for this session by 
Mr. Rackham. Broadly speaking, patronage in the Church of 
England is divided into two classes, public and private. Public, 
1.€. patronage which is in the hands of bodies corporate or of 
corporations sole, which have no power of sale ; private, i.e. where 
the advowson is real property, and can be disposed of for money. 
Under the former head come official patronage, that which is 
in the hands of the Crown, or of officers of State as such; 
ecclesiastical patronage of all kinds ; the patronage of the Univer- 
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sities, and of most, if not all, of the various bodies of trustee- 
patrons. Private patronage is in the hands of individuals: 
noblemen, large landowners, and other private persons, who have 
acquired the right of presentation by inheritance, by gift, or by 
purchase. ‘The proportion between these two classes of patron- 
age is approximately as of two-fifths to three-fifths respectively of 
the whole. This system, which has been in operation for many 
centuries, has of late been subjected to considerable criticism. 
The chief cause of dissatisfaction alleged against it is that it gives 
too much authority to the patron, is too absolute and irrespon- 
sible, and that it gives practically no voice to the laity in the 
appointment of their minister. In fact that it is not sufficiently 
“popular”. That it is absolute, and in the strict sense of the 
term non-popular, must be granted ; that it is irresponsible can 
hardly be allowed. For whether the responsibility is felt and 
acted upon or not, it is there, and the fact that it may be ignored, 
or not realized, does not take away from its existence. There is 
another note of complaint which comes from within the ranks of 
the clergy, and is raised by, or on behalf of, those who have 
served long in the Church, but have not been appointed to 
benefices. That this again is a real difficulty, and that in many 
cases it calls for our true sympathy, will be readily acknowledged. 
At the same time it is not easy to see how it can be avoided 
while the proportion, or disproportion, between the number of 
clergy and the number of benefices remains as it is, and while the 
stress of competition in this modern age not only increases, but 
is ever tending to push the most active, though not always the 
most solid, to the front. I fear it is a difficulty that must always 
exist in the Church, as in almost every other calling, in some 
measure. I would venture to urge, however, that in spite of the 
objections which may be legitimately raised to our present method 
of appointment, the exercise of patronage, both public and private, 
has been, on the whole, for some time past, and is at the present 
time, carried out with great care and with a full sense of the 
responsibility which it involves. Mistakes may be made, and 
patrons may be sometimes disappointed in the hopes they formed 
in making an appointment. But such things are the inevitable 
attendants upon any human system, and the cases where it occurs 
are comparatively few. 

The remedy that is most in favour for meeting the defects and 
drawbacks of our present system is the formation of diocesan 
boards of patronage; and the model which is most often put 
forward is that which is found in the Church of Ireland. The 
details of that system are fully and clearly set forth in the paper 
by Lord Justice Fitzgibbon. It would certainly seem that the 
claim of success which is made for it in the sister Church is fully 
justified. There are circumstances, however, in the history and 
present constitution of that Church which made its adoption 
more easy than it would be to introduce it into the Church of 
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England as it exists at present. The chief merit of the system 
would seem to be that it very fairly meets the claims of the three 
interested parties in the appointment to a benefice—the bishop, 
the diocese, and the parish; while under it the laity have a 
preponderating voice, and at the same time the bishop and the 
diocese can outvote the representatives of the parish. This latter 
point is important, for it is by no means an uncommon thing for 
the parishioners, on a vacancy, to petition for the appointment of 
a curate, wlio, though a popular person in the parish, may yet 
not possess the qualifications or the standing for the important 
post of incumbent, and whose appointment would not be for the 
good of the parish as a whole, however much it might be pleasing 
to a section of the parishioners. There is great wisdom in the 
words of the solemn charge left by the founder of one of the 
largest patronage trusts for his trustees: that in appointing to 
a living “they must be particularly on their guard against 
petitions from the parishes to be provided for, whether on behalf 
of a curate that has laboured among them or of any other 
individual.” This may seem to be contrary to the idea of popular 
voice in an appointment. But popular election, pure and simple, 
is the most dangerous and unsatisfactory method of patronage of 
any ; for reasons which are obvious, and which are suggested on 
page 1 of our Papers. Popular choice, balanced and, if necessary, 
overruled by episcopal and diocesan control, is quite another 
matter. 

The disadvantages of the board system would seem to lie, very 
markedly, in the danger, which is so well expressed by Mr. 
Rackham, of imposing “‘a certain type upon a diocese”. A type 
of which it might be that the chief characteristic would be safe- 
ness or moderation ; but which, on the other hand, especially 
considering the difference in type existing in dioceses at the 
present moment, might be in one extreme direction in one diocese 
and in the next in another: a result which would emphasize 
rather than obscure our present divergences, and merely give a 
patchwork instead of a speckled appearance to the ecclesiastical 
map of England. And after all, given real loyalty to the doctrine 
and discipline of the Church of England as by law established, 
is there any grave disadvantage in there being, within such 
reasonable limits as I have suggested, some difference of colour 
in neighbouring parishes and churches? Certainly, uniformity 
will not come by compulsion; and while we all deplore our 
unhappy divisions we may find some comfort in the thought that 
difference of view generally connotes life and vigour, while 
absolute uniformity of opinion and practice does at least tend to 
deadness and sloth. 

A practical difficulty in the way of the establishment of a 
diocesan board which should control all patronage, would be the 
probable unwillingness of many private patrons to surrender their 
rights, and, I think, the impossibility of trustee-patrons giving up 
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to any other body the advowsons which they hold under a solemn 
trust. I do not see that trustee-patrons can surrender their rights 
of patronage to a board without a special Act of Parliament 
empowering them so to do. I agree, therefore, with the writer of 
our first paper that it is, on the whole, to the advantage of the 
Church to ‘‘retain the present system of patronage, which gives 
such a large scope to individual initiative and responsibility, and 
such a fair representation of the varied elements of Church life.” 
At the same time some plan might surely be devised which should 
give effective voice and control to the three parties who are most 
intimately concerned in the appointment of an incumbent, viz. 
the bishop, the diocese, and the parish. Whether this would be 
best done by an adaptation of.the board of nomination system, 
such as belongs now to the Church of Ireland, its power being 
limited to accepting or refusing the clerk nominated by the 
patron, or by simply requiring the consent of the bishop and the 
parish council, where it exists, is a matter for careful consideration. 
In any case, the power of the board, whether diocesan or 
parochial, must be effective ; and at the same time there must 
be the right of appeal by the patron to some higher court or 
authority. - 

May I say a word upon the difficulties and what I humbly 
conceive to be the essentials in the exercise of patronage under 
our present system. The chief difficulty in the filling up of vacant 
benefices to-day is, in many cases, a financial one. The emolu- 
ment of many benefices is so small that it barely constitutes what 
is called “a living wage”. There are many important posts 
which can be held only by men who have sufficient private means 
to supplement their clerical income. This is a fact which is 
hardly realized as it should be. It is easy to write to the papers 
and accuse patrons of looking chiefly to considerations of # s. d., 
and to make suggestions of “modern simony”. But it is a fact 
that important town livings are often offered to man after man, 
each one of whom would be an excellent appointment, but no one 
of whom is able to take up the financial burdens involved in the 
proper working of the parish. In the case of country livings the 
same thing is true. It not unfrequently happens that the presenta- 
tion to a living in trustee-patronage lapses to the bishop simply 
because the trustees are unable to find a clergyman who can 
accept it; and the bishop in his turn finds the same difficulty, 
with the result that the living is vacant for many months. This is 
a matter which must be remedied if patronage, public or private, is 
to be properly exercised; for it cramps the field of choice, it 
adds considerably to the difficulties of patrons, and it is a distinct 
hardship to many of the clergy and also of the laity. How it is 
to be remedied is a matter which hardly comes within the scope 
of this paper. The Church is grateful to the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners for their recent movement to raise the value of the 
poorest benefices, and to the Queen Victoria Clergy Fund for its 
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work in the same direction. Something also might be done, in 
country districts especially, by uniting neighbouring benefices of ~ 
small population and of little value; benefices which in many 
cases were formerly consolidated, but which were disunited in the 
more prosperous days of the Church’s finances. In town parishes 
also the formation of daughter parishes inadequately endowed and 
without internal means of support, has often been a weakness rather 
than a strength to the Church; several weak centres taking the 
place of one strong one. 
My last point has to do with the essential principles which 
should govern the exercise of patronage. First, negatively. No 
appointment to any office or administration in the Church should 
appear predominantly political, or seem to be the reward of mere 
political partisanship. And no appointment should be made for 
the sake of the individual apart from some special qualification 
for the post. All appointments in the Church carry spiritual 
responsibilities and require spiritual fitness. It follows therefore 
in the second place, positively, that there should be (1) fitness for 
the office, in other words, spiritual qualifications of piety and 
godliness, and such known consistency of character and conduct 
as shall give a guarantee for the faithful discharge of the duties of 
the office ; (2) fitness for the fost. The qualifications required 
for different parishes differ very much. The qualifications pos- 
sessed by different’ men differ also very much. The duty of a 
patron clearly is to find the man who is best suited for the par- 
ticular post which is vacant, and not to place a man in a parish 
for which he is not suited by temperament or by previous training, 
simply because the individual clergyman is anxious for a living or 
has been recommended for one by his friends. If those who 
apply for livings, or who recommend men for preferment, would 
inquire first as to the kind of post for which application is made, 
it would sometimes. save inevitable disappointment. (3) My last 
point is that in every fresh appointment there should be such 
reasonable continuity in churchmanship as will prevent the violent 
upheaval of a parish and the dislocation of work which frequently 
constitutes so grave a scandal in our Church life. It was to 
ensure, as far as possible, this continuity that the patronage trusts 
which exist on both sides of the Church were formed. It is here, 
too, that the rights and wishes of parishioners and congregations 
need to be safeguarded. ‘The failure to consider them has some- 
times been the cause of complaint against our present system of 
patronage. I would venture to insist that, in any scheme of 
reform of patronage, provision must be made for full weight to be 
given to these three points. It is certain, however, as Mr. Rack- 
ham so well urges, that the reform of Church: patronage cannot 
be effectively considered apart from larger and wider questions of 
Church reform and the autonomy of the Church. “The Church ”, 
as he says, “ must win for herself freedom of self-government and 
selfadministration.” It is closely connected with the question of 
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finance. It is a matter in which the voice and support of the 
laity must be secured, not merely in the appointment of their 
ministers, but in their adequate maintenance and support. Till, 
however, this larger reform can be secured, no éffort should be 
spared to impress upon all who have the administration of 
patronage in the Church, whether public or private, the. solemn 
responsibilities which are involved, and the need for the exercise 
of a sound judgement and an independent mind. 


Mr. ALFRED HoLpswortu, General Secretary of the Church 
Reform League, said: An elderly Scotswoman of magnificent 
proportions, asked how she was, replied : ‘I’m verra weel i’ pairts ; 
but ’m ower muckle to be a’ weel at aince.” This is precisely 
the case with the Church of England, and our agenda paper 
DrIngS before us three parts in which she is certainly not very 
well. 


Appointment of Bishops. 


Our English and Welsh dioceses number thirty-seven, and 
the bishops, as we all know, are appointed nominally by the 
king and actually by the Prime Minister. Is this method of 
appointment to be maintained for the future and in all cases? 
At the period of the Reformation considerations of State caused 
the Crown to secure a firm hold on the bishoprics, but those 
causes do not operate to-day. Again, the relative positions of 
the Crown and Parliament were not the same then as they are 
now, and the constitution of the latter has been radically altered. 
Is it reasonable to continue the old system without any amend- 
ment when the conditions are so essentially new? We are told 
that the system has worked well. Certainly for a good many 
years appointments were generally excellent. That, however, 
was not because of but in spite of the system: whichever political 
party happened to be in power the Prime Minister was an earnest 
churchman, and appointments to bishoprics were made with 
a conscientious view to the welfare of the Church. The political 
appointments of the eighteenth century, however, were a prin- 
cipal cause of the decay of the life and work of the Church at 
that time, and they brought ruin upon the Church in Wales. The 
disastrous results of those appointments are still apparent, and 
will continue to be felt for a long time to come. And is it not 
possible that history may repeat itself in this direction? Recent 
events have surely given us real ground for fear. Further, plans 
are being formulated for the creation of several new dioceses ; 
and it appears quite certain that the next generation will see 
a large increase in the diocesan episcopate. Churchmen, of 
course, will have to provide the means for this increase. Can 
they be expected to pay the piper while politicians of any reli- 
gious belief or none call the tune? “No” is clearly the only 
answer we can give to this question. We must have reform. 
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Patronage. 


Patronage is essentially a trust, nota property ; but, alas! it has 
been allowed to become a property, and, at any rate so far as 
private patronage is concerned, we are compelled to deal with it 
as such. The total number of benefices is about 14,500, and the 
patronage (in round figures) is distributed as follows: Crown, 
400; Lord Chancellor, 650; Duchy of Lancaster, 40; arch- 
bishops and bishops, 3,400 (out of these four totals 400 are 
alternative presentations); deans and chapters, 890; archdeacons, 
60; rectors and vicars, 1,260; colleges, universities, hospitals, 
and city companies, 860; private, 7,360. Of the benefices in 
private patronage 720 are in the hands of clergy and about 800 in 
the hands of trustees. This leaves about 5,840 in the gift of 
private individual laymen, who are not necessarily churchmen, of 
course. Theoretically, the bishop has a check upon appoint- 
ments; but in practice it amounts to very little. Under the 
Benefices Act, 1898, he may refuse to institute in certain cases, 
but since the Act was passed the total number of such refusals in 
all the dioceses put together does not give an average of one per 
annum. The bishops appear to think that it is impossible for 
them to refuse institution except in very glaring cases of incapacity 
or misconduct. The Act, however, has no doubt exercised a wide- 
spread deterrent influence, and that is all to the good. The root 
of the whole matter is this: so long as money can buy in the 
Church of England positions which merit is powerless to secure, 
so long shall we have scandals which ought not to be tolerated 
for a single day in any Christian community. Is it a thinkable 
proposition that a Prime Minister should be permitted to sell the 
right of appointment to secretaryships of State or to the arch- 
bishoprics or bishoprics? And if not, how can we permit the 
bartering for personal gain of the cure of immortal souls? Such 
a thing indeed is nothing less than a moral enormity. The quali- 
fication of the private patron is not churchmanship, or knowledge 
of or interest in the parish or parishioners, but simply and solely 
& s.d. The people primarily concerned, the churchfolk of the 
parish, have no voice in the matter, and this often causes indiffer- 
ence amongst, if it does not alienate, the laity. That the laity 
should have an effective voice in the choice of their minister is 
a right principle ; but avoid popular election as you would avoid 
the plague. The laity have a reasonable claim to a real control 
over appointments, but they have no claim to a sole control, for 
a parish is a parish only in so far as it is a part of the whole 
organization of the Church. If it ceases to be that and to act as 
that, Church order at once gives place to congregationalism, of 
which we have already more than enough. The injurious effects 
of the present system are also manifested in the matter of finance. 
Practically ,half the livings in the Church of England are beyond 
the acceptance of men without private means—a state of affairs 
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which inflicts shameful injustice upon the clergy—and a third 
might more accurately be designated starvings. But to augment 
the endowment of a poor benefice in private patronage is to put 
money in the patron’s pocket, for he may sell the advowson at an 
enhanced price as soon as the additional endowment is made 
secure. Ifa private patron will not or cannot make the benefice 
a living in fact as well as in name, he should be compelled to 
relinquish the patronage. It is grossly unfair that an increase of 
endowment provided by others should add to the private property 
of the patron. That private patronage has its good side will be 
allowed by all reasonable men. There is, indeed, no evil which 
has not some good attending it. This fact, however, does not 
make the evil otherwise than evil, and our aim should be to get 
rid of the evil while conserving the good. A uniform system is 
not desirable ; there is distinct advantage in variety of method ; 
and what we need is not the destruction of private patronage, but 
the removal and prevention of its evils and its adaptation to the 
needs of the time. 


The Parson's Freehold. 


Closely connected with the question of patronage is the 
peculiar tenure known as the “ Parson’s Freehold”. We are 
all aware that, to use the present Bishop of Manchester’s words, 
“an incumbent, once installed in office, and unrestrained by 
pecuniary:considerations, can, if he chooses, reverse all the acts 
of his predecessor, scatter his congregation to the winds, make 
his church a desert and call it an oasis, and so long as he 
fulfils a very meagre routine of duties he is master of the situa- 
tion.” He may, indeed, do almost anything or almost nothing 
according to his own sweet will, for the parson’s freehold is the 
citadel of self-sufficiency and incompetence, not to mention 
things which are worse. In all walks of life there are some men 
to whom incompetence is obviously a gift; there are others who 
acquire it in course of time by carelessness and slack habits. 
And there are black sheep in every flock; but in the clerical 
flock they appear blacker than in any other, 


For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds ; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 


Some men look upon the freehold as a sort of spiritual right. 
They forget that the Church got on without it for a good many 
centuries. The diocese, not the parish, was the original unit of 
organization; the bishop was the universal incumbent; and 
financial administration was diocesan. ‘The parish priest was the 
bishop’s man in early centuries, and this is to some extent manifest 
to-day in the act of “institution”, which also shows that the 
person who creates the legal title is, after all, the bishop himself. 
There is nothing sacred about the Parson’s Freehold; it belongs 
to the law, not to the gospel. It is the law which has allowed the 
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individual interests of the incumbent to stiffen into a freehold. 
It was not the benefice as property, but only the right to nominate 
the incumbent which the bishop originally conferred on the 
patron ; but that right, as we have observed, has been allowed to 
become something more, and is now a freehold interest which 
may be bartered in the open market. The objection is sometimes 
raised that without the freehold we should not get the best men. 
A plain and simple question is sufficient answer—Do we get the 
best men now? The idea of a freehold in the cure of souls ought 
to be utterly repugnant to the mind of every Christian man ; and 
yet, as the late Dr. Moberly pointed out shortly before his death, 
the freehold “seems sometimes to be treated as though it were 
our one foundation-principle. There is a sort of mysterious spell 
and fascination about it. We are warned not to come near to 
touch or to question it. It is clung to, it is idolized, with an 
almost superstitious reverence. But it is the stronghold of the 
scandals which discredit and weaken us through the length and 
breadth of the land.” Entrenched in his freehold, not only the 
incompetent and delinquent, but ofttimes even the criminous 
cleric can and does defy his bishop. The accusation of timidity in 
respect of these cases is brought against the bishops from time 
to time. But what can the bishops do? A bishop whom no one 
would credit with undue timidity, or suspect of any desire im- 
properly to shield undeserving clergy, says that he finds himself 
with almost boundless power with regard to the unbeneficed 
clergy, but that this power is in the more important regions checked 
to the point of becoming nothing at all by the barriers of the 
parson’s freehold. I refer to the Bishop of Birmingham. It is 
true that under the Benefices Act a commission may be appointed 
to inquire into the performance of the duties of a benefice, and if 
the report of the commission is adverse to the incumbent the 
bishop may inhibit him and appoint a curate ; but the process is 
slow, cumbrous, and costly, uncertain in its results, and it cannot 
altogether relieve the parish of an incubus—the freehold prevents 
that. Very few commissions have been issued ; only seven, I think, 
during the decade which has followed the passing of the Act 
referred to, and in only three cases was the incumbent inhibited. 
This might lead the uninformed looker-on to conclude that there is 
very little cause for complaint; but the parishes where the 
incumbent is doing practically nothing, or where the conditions 
are a great deal worse than that, number not less than 2,000; 
and, let us remember, an incumbent who does nothing himself 
also prevents anything being done by anybody else—that is a 
further result of the freehold. Think of a generation of young 
people growing up in each of the 2,000 parishes referred to ; 
imagine the idea of the Church which they will gain during the 
most impressionable years of their lives; then try to gauge the 
aggregate and cumulative loss to the: Church in the twentieth 
century ; and I will ask you whether you can hesitate to accept 
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the principle that the parson exists for the parish; not the parish 
for the parson, and that when the parson ceases to perform the 
duties of his office, then he should cease to hold the office. The 
neglectful doctor loses his patients and his fees; so it is with 
the lawyer. The incompetent soldier, in these days, is invited to 
send in his.papers. The clerical profession is the only one in 
which a man may retain his position and its emoluments while 
neglecting the duties which belong to it. The fact that so few 
clergy, comparatively, are in any way neglectful is clear proof of 
the high character and splendid qualities of the clergy generally. 
We ought to be thankful that the mischief is not more widespread. 
The utter loneliness of many clergy in remote country parishes is 
appalling. It is responsible for much that is evil. After many 
years, men are apt to lose heart and hope; sometimes, I fear, 
they lose faith ; and they thus become an easy prey to the devil 
who ever closely dogs the steps of every man of God. 

We cannot in the very short time at our disposal touch upon 
every side of our subject; but there is one point of special im- 
portance which should at least be mentioned. Reform in the 
matter of the freehold must include the provision of an adequate 
pension fund. We must act upon the principle that the Church 
is responsible for the maintenance of all her ministers from the 
day of their ordination to the day of their death. The parson’s 
freehold should be in the Church, not in the parish; or rather, 
security of maintenance in the Church, through the diocese, 
should be substituted for fixity of tenure in the parish. We must 
be careful to avoid everything at all likely to make the parson 
“a dependent minister of an independent congregation”; but 
when he is the right man in the right place he needs no freehold 
to secure his independence, and when he is an incubus upon a 
parish it is outrageous that a legal freehold should perpetuate the 
infliction. 


Conclusions. 


- And now my conclusions must be stated very briefly indeed. 
The.diocesan bishops, including the archbishops, have twenty-six 
seats in the House of Lords. This is probably good for ‘the 
House of Lords; Iam not so certain that it is good for the 
bishops. Five of the twenty-six seats belong to particular sees ; 
the rest are occupied by the bishops of other sees according to 
seniority of consecration. My proposal is that the twenty-six 
seats should be attached to the twenty-six oldest sees; that the 
bishops of those sees should be appointed as at present; and 
that the bishops of all other existing sees, and of new sees which 
may be created, should be elected by the Diocesan Council of 
clergy and laity. This reform might perhaps be legalized by the 
king in Council. With regard to patronage, each diocese should 
have a Board of Patronage ; all appointments to benefices should 
be submitted to the Board ; delegates from each parish concerned, 
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appointed by the Parochial Church Council, should sit on the 
Board ad hoc; and a decision of the Board against any presentee 
should be considered sufficient ground for refusal to institute. 
With regard to the freehold, the clauses of the Benefices Act 
empowering the bishop to inhibit for negligence might be made 
operative and effective if the bishop were to act synodically instead 
of individually. The official responsibility rests with the bishop ; 
but machinery is required to bring him into immediate touch with 
all the Church interests concerned, and to enable him to act, not 
simply as an individual, but as the representative of the body. 
The public opinion of the Church would thus be brought to bear 
upon each case directly, and that is more potent than any mere 
law. These reforms I believe to be practicable without any 
parliamentary legislation. And I would say, in your efforts to 
secure reform, do not fix your eyes on Parliament, but on the 
Church; only turn to Parliament when you are obliged to do so. 
I would also remind you that sudden and violent changes are 
in themselves harmful. We want adaptation, not destruction ; 
reform, not revolution. I make no festina lente appeal, however ; 
I am of opinion that the man who can make anything move too 
rapidly in the Church of England should have a statue erected in 
his honour while he yet lives. But do not despise the day of 
small things. Do not expect to get at once all that we need. 
Do not be like a fractious child and say that if you cannot have 
everything you desire you ‘“won’t have none at all”. Take the 
first opportunity of making a start, in however small a way. Asan 
American writer says: ‘‘ You can catch a minnow with a worm, and 
a bass will take your minnow. A good fat bass will tempt an otter, 
and then you’ve got something worth skinning.” The definite 
proposals I have ventured to submit to you will not take us all 
the way, but they will at any rate carry us forward. They presume 
the existence of parochial and diocesan councils; but such 
councils can be formed on a voluntary basis—no Special legal 
powers are needed ; and the proposals anent patronage and the 
freehold might be put into operation under the law as it stands 
to-day. Who amongst our bishops is bold enough to try the 
experiment ? 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 


The Bishop or GRAHAMSTOWN, South Africa, said that in that 
colony the Church was a voluntary spiritual society with power 
of making its own laws, which laws, inasmuch as they were made 
by the laity more than by the clergy, were freely and willingly 
obeyed by the laity themselves. In the matter of patronage 
there were two fundamental principles. The first was the ulti- 
mate canonical responsibility of the bishop for the appointment 
of a priest to the benefice, and the second the way in which 
the rights of the faithful laity were recognized. It was affirmed 
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that an unwelcome minister should never be forced upon an 
unwilling congregation, and in that connexion the laity were given 
a considerable voice in the appointment. They were represented 
by churchwardens and sidesmen chosen by bona fide church 
members. When an incumbency became vacant the bishops 
consulted the churchwardens and sidesmen, and then the matter 
came before the Chapter, and the bishop could only appoint in 
his responsible position as sitting at the head of the Chapter. The 
churchwardens were at liberty privately to consult the members of 
the congregation through the Vestry. There were only two dioceses 
in South Africa having a patronage trust. If an individual built 
and endowed a church he had only the right of two nominations, 
and after that the parish passed under ordinary diocesan rules. 
The laity had a very important voice in the matter of the elec- 
tion of a bishop. The bishop was elected by the clergy, but 
the appointment was not final unless the laity by a majority gave 
their consent. 

The BisHop oF PRETORIA said that in his diocese no definite 
decision had been come to with regard to the appointment of the 
clergy, but he hoped the word “‘ patronage” would be left out of 
the canons. With regard to the Bishop of Grahamstown’s remarks, 
he himself had found that the churchwardens did: not know very 
much really about men in the various parts of the province, and 
consequently some new man who might just be the man the 
parish required would be unknown to them. He thought the 
best arrangement would be for the Parish Councils and the bishop 
to meet together, each informing the other, and together coming 
to some decision. . The chief point he wished to put before 
the Congress was whether the parish clergy and the bishops 
might not be appointed for a time, whether it was absolutely 
necessary that the parish priest should be appointed to a parish 
for life: In the colonies it would be good for the parish and 
for the priest if, perhaps, at the end of five or seven years they 
both had a chance of looking round and probably making a 
change. It was a system adopted by the Wesleyans, though 
their system of three years was too short. With any such system, 
however, there must be an equality more or less of stipend and 
that stipend sufficient, and there would also be the necessity of 
supplying a furnished house for the clergy so as to avoid any diffi- 
culty to a priest and his family when moving from one parish to the 
other. He also thought the English Church was too much bound 
by endowments, and advocated a sustenance fund contributed to 
by the parish. , Sui 

The Rev. H. Greic, Honorary Canon and Diocesan Missionary 
of the Diocese of Worcester, contrasted the comfortable style 
of living of the laity with the comparative poverty of the clergy. 
He desired to see the ministry made into a service similar, say, to 
the Civil Service. The essence of a service was that the man in 
it must’go where he was told to go and do what he was told, and 
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the Church of England as a body:did neither. The main cause 
of the absence of the essence of a service was the freehold of the 
clergy. He would undertake to prophesy that on the day on 
which the Church of England as a body would consent to be 
a service, consenting to a large limitation of their present free- 
hold, on that day the income and the pensions necessary for the 
full and sufficient support of that service would be forthcoming. 
The Church was waiting for two reforms: first, a large limitation 
of the parson’s freehold ; and, secondly, a largely increased number 
of diocesan bishops. 

The Rev. R. F. Rumsey, Rector of Calverton, Stony Stratford, 
defended the parson’s freehold on the ground that, although it was 
not a thing that ought to exist, it was not a very urgent matter of 
reform. He thought there would never have been an Oxford move- 
ment if there had been no parson’s freehold. Fixity of tenure 
permitted the liberty of teaching true doctrine. So long as bishops 
were appointed by prime ministers, it would not be wise to abolish 
the parson’s freehold and put him under the power of bishops who 
might be appointed in the future under political pressure. 

The Rev. G. H. Bott, Secretary and Treasurer of the Diocesan 
Synod of Newfoundland, believed that under the voluntary system 
in the colonies, where the clergyman was appointed wholly and 
solely by the people, a man was just as independent in his ex- 
pression of his opinions as a man appointed under the system 
in this country. He thought it would be a tremendous respon- 
sibility upon a bishop to turn down a man who had been unani- 
mously elected by the parish or a mission except for a canonical 
reason. In Newfoundland the Wesleyan system was well known. 
It seemed to him the difficulty of appointing a man for a period 
was that nobody wanted the elderly man, and it seemed only fair 
that such a man should spend the latter years of his life in a 
parish to which he had given the best years of his life. The 
only way out of the difficulty would be to give him a smaller 
parish or area, because even a pension fund did not get over 
the difficulty, as men who were able to work did not favour 
retiring. In the election of clergy in Newfoundland the parish 
submitted one to three names to the bishop, and one of the three 
was appointed by the bishop. In the case of a mission about 
to become a parish, the mission had to’ approach the executive 
committee of the Synod. The executive had to be assured that 
the parish was able to subscribe the minimum amount of stipend 
before they had the right to elect. 

The Rev. H. Szymour Isaacs, Vicar of St. Saviour’s, Alexandra 
Park Road, Wood Green, said that he had worked in Jamaica for 
twelve years, and there the word “ patronage” was very seldom 
heard. Parishes that were in a position to give a living wage to 
their priest and provide for him a furnished vicarage, supporting 
and paying for the legitimate repairs, and so on, found no difficulty 
in providing a man when a vacancy occurred in the cure.* Three 
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names were submitted to the bishop, who appointed one. Where 
circumstances were such that the parish could not pay a living 
wage, the appointment was left entirely in the hands of the bishop 
and his Diocesan Council. 

CoLONEL FERGusSON said the appointment of clergy turned 
on the matter of endowment, and quoted a saying of Bishop 
Moorhouse, to the effect that the ideal condition of things would 
be that the clergyman should draw half his stipend from endow- 
ment and half from the congregation, because if he was wholly 
independent of his congregation he was apt to become a little 
arbitrary, and if entirely paid by his congregation he was at their 
mercy and was inclined to do and say things that were popular. 
He himself was brought up in the National Church of Scotland, 
and he was inclined to think that the old system of patronage on 
the whole worked better than popular election. Under the present 
system of popular election fifteen or twenty men were asked to 
preach trial sermons, and the best men would not submit to that 
indignity. The better plan was for elders of the congregation to 
go about and hear clergymen in their own parishes, and then one 
or two selected clergymen might be invited. 

The Rev. H. H. KELty, of the House of the Sacred Mission, 
Kelham, Newark, said he was an enthusiastic supporter of small 
dioceses. It was not great men who were wanted, but leaders 
near enough to know their people and to be a real factor in 
parochial life. Yet he was not enthusiastic about diocesan sub- 
divisions. Why should a none too sympathetic Government be 
provided with a valuable and entirely unconditioned patronage ? 
He was not a determined liberationist. He saw real advantages 
in Government appointments of bishops, but objected strongly 
to being wholly in Government’s hands. Without challenging 
all the complicated consequences of disestablishment, why did 
not the Church use the voluntary principle? The Church was 
dragged about by law and strangled by law, and yet seemed to 
think that nothing could be done without law. A trial might 
be given to the gospel. Even canons could not be passed 
without being insulted on all hands. If the Church had a 
representative Synod of its own, did it care so little for its unity 
that it would not obey its arrangements unless backed by the 
police? There were always legalists who would give up their 
individualism to nothing but force, but they should be left on one 
side. The necessity was voluntary dioceses constituted under 
agreement, on the pattern of India. There were three legal 
dioceses there, and the Government refused to recommend any 
more ; but voluntary dioceses had been made, the bishop being 
technically a suffragan, but everything going through him. If the 
Church had a majority of its own bishops, the legal diocesan 
bishops might well be selected by the Government acting on 
behalf of the nation as a whole. Such leaders close at hand 
would knit together Church feeling into an. effective force ,as 
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nothing else would. Presbyterianism was the parent of paro- 
chialism, and parochialism was death to Church life. 

The Rev. C. R. Jos, Vicar of Hampton Hill, related a story of 
an interview he had with his gardener with regard to an unhealthy 
plant which his gardener said was “pot-bound”. Drawing an 
analogy, he said the bishops were never pot-bound, because they 
had fresh soil every day in the year, but there were thousands 
of clergy who were kept in livings too long. Some means was 
wanted, without legislation, by which such men could have relief. 
There were some clergy who had preached themselves out and 
others who had preached their congregations out. Around a 
bishop and a patronage society there was a certain charmed 
circle, and those who got within that circle were moved step by 
step with great rapidity from one office to another, but those who 
were outside were to a great extent forgotten. Was it not possible 
for the bishops, when a vacancy occurred, not just to make one 
removal but several, and so circulate fresh life and put fresh heart 
into a number of clergy and congregations as well? When a con- 
gregation felt that their vicar had had no chance of promotion 
for fifteen or twenty years, they began to lose confidence in him, 
and he sometimes lost confidence in himself. If the bishops 
would try to promote exchanges it would be an excellent thing. 

The Rev. W. H. Parkuurst, Capetown, spoke of the 
methods of electing bishops in South Africa, and agreed with 
Father Kelly that England had not enough bishops, for with all 
a bishop had to do he could not know his clergy as intimately as 
he would like to know them and as it would be good for them to 
be known. 

Dr. OGiILviE WiLL, of Aberdeen, described the methods of 
election in the Church in Scotland both of bishops and priests. 
He said the position of the clergy in Scotland was very different 
from what obtained in England. The clergy were paid in a great 
measure, he was sorry to say, by.the pew rents. Where the income 
was absolutely insufficient an effort was made by the congregation 
to supplement it. A pension fund had been established for the 
benefit of aged and infirm clergy, and every clergyman holding an 
appointment in the diocese had to subscribe to it. 

The CuarrMan said the subject discussed that morning was 
only part of the larger and wider whole of Church life, and the 
subject of finance could not be kept out of the matter. Even in 
the colonies, where they had a perfectly free hand in the matter 
of the election of bishops, of patronage, and of the parson’s free- 
hold, there were still difficulties and dangers. The Church in 
England was tied and bound by chains that had been forged 
in the past, and if changes were to come they could only come 
gradually, and much would have to be learned from the experi- 
ence of the daughter Churches.. Changes ought to come, would 
come, and must come, but they could only come by degrees and 
in time. He had been thankful for the whole tone of the dis- 
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cussion, which had been marked by a most kindly spirit. He 
desired to bear his testimony to the manner in which so many 
lay patrons regarded the patronage that fell to their lot as a sacred 
trust, and did their very utmost for the benefit of the parish. 
With regard to the matters that had been discussed, there were 
many improvements that could be only secured by law, and at 
present he did not think the Church was ready for drastic changes 
by law. Many of the defects could be remedied by voluntary action, 
especially those that depended on financial considerations, such as 
pensions for the clergy and adequate stipends. The parson’s free- 
hold might still to some extent be a difficulty, but it would greatly 
diminish under a proper financial system, because now a man in 
many cases could not afford to retire. With regard to the appoint- 
ment of bishops, the late Mr. J. R. Green, the historian, said that 
the method of appointing bishops in the Church of England was 
the most democratic in the world, because the bishop was nomi- 
nated by the Prime Minister, who was practically the choice of the 
people of the country. There were limitations to the power of 
the Prime Minister. First there was the constitutional check 
provided by the congé @élire and the election of the Chapter. 
It was said that that was only a shadow, but in the past it had 
been found effective to prevent a scandalous appointment. It. 
was never to be forgotten also that the sovereign himself had 
a voice in the matter, and there was also the enormous power 
of a strong Christian Church public opinion. If the voice of the 
Church could be made a greater power, it would be possible to 
secure, even under the present arrangements, such appointments 
as. the Church herself desired. 
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The Bisuop or WINCHESTER presided over this Section. 


WOMEN AS INDIVIDUAL WORKERS 


A. By the Rev. T. B. Waters, Vicar of St. Mary’s, Bury 
St. Edmunds. 


Church Workers, their Qualification and Training. 


The last fifty years has seen a gigantic change pass over the 
whole position of women, in their relationship to the life of the 
nation, and indeed to the general interests of mankind. The 
doors which lead to professional and intellectual careers have on 
all hands been thrown open to them. Yet, strange to say, in 
spite of the fact that an enormous proportion of the Church’s 
work is being done by their voluntary labour, the Anglican Church 
as a whole has done nothing yet to give them an official status, 
nor to recognize their ministry. Individual bishops have attempted 
something, but our Church in her corporate capacity has done 
practically nothing to place before women a ministerial career, as 
a possible life’s. work, nor to officially invite them to take up as 
their life study her mission to humanity. As a result, I think 
we can hardly shut our eyes to the fact, that we are largely failing 
to interest the most intellectual and educated amongst our women, 
either in the spiritual and social problems of the Church, or in 
the practical details of her parochial work. All this becomes the 
more remarkable when we remember that exactly the opposite 
state of things prevailed in the Apostolic Church. Mankind had 
up to that point looked upon womanhood with almost contempt, 
but the spirit of Christianity so far illuminated woman’s position 
and potentiality, that the Church offered her, practically at once, 
a definite status within the Christian ministry, a career and life’s 
work full of intensest interest. 

We find two orders, that of widows and deaconesses, in the 
New Testament, each able to claim for itself apostolic recognition 
and authority. The order of widows was not a ministerial order, 
and owing to the changed circumstances of our age, it has no 
longer any practical interest for us. Not so, however, the order 
and office of the deaconess. That this is a New Testament order 
there seems to be no doubt. Almost all commentators now 
admit that the reference in 1 Tim. iii. rr to what the authorized 
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version translates “wives”, was really to women-deacons, for the 
Apostle is here laying down the requisite moral qualifications, first 
_for a bishop, then for a man-deacon, and lastly for a woman- 
deacon. The deaconess evidently ministered to women, very 
much as the deacon ministered to men: the ecclesiastical status 
of the male and female deacon being apparently identical. When 
one once fully realizes this, it strikes one as most remarkable that 
at the Reformation, when our Church suppressed the convents 
and nunneries throughout the land, and thus swept away all the 
then officially recognized forms of women’s work within her fold, 
she did not consistently follow out to its logical conclusion her 
great guiding Reformation principle, of a return to apostolic order 
and precedent, and at once replace the work of the nun by that 
of the ordained deaconess. As it was, she left herself to wage 
her great spiritual warfare with one arm of her apostolic ministry, 
that of women’s work, almost totally undeveloped. She has, 
however, during the last half century, been so increasingly feeling 
the importance of the revival of some such order amongst us, that 
the Upper House of Convocation has had the matter several times 
under consideration,and the LambethConference of 1897 appointed 
a committee to report upon the whole subject. In 1891, however, 
Convocation practically settled for us what is to be the ecclesias- 
tical status of the Anglican deaconess, by a resolution to the effect 
“that a deaconess should be admitted in solemn form by the 
bishop with benediction, and by the laying on of hands”. In 
other words, I take it, she is to be ordained to her office, i.e. she 
is to receive the holy order of the diaconate. 

It seems to follow from this, that in whatever way the Church 
of England may finally decide that women’s work shall be 
organized throughout her various parishes, the deaconess will 
have to be looked upon as the highest order of individual women 
workers within the Church of Christ. For such an office there 
must, of course, be careful and adequate preparation beforehand, 
necessitating a training of probably not less than two’ years’ 
duration in some training college or institution, where not only 
the intellectual and practical sides of her work can have due care 
bestowed on them, but where also (most important of all) the 
character of the future deaconess can be moulded, and where her 
power of influencing others and of dealing with souls—that is to 
say, of imparting to others the spiritual blessing which she herself 
has found in Jesus Christ—can be best developed. But when 
once ordained, what then will be her life and work? It is a little 
difficult to prescribe its limits. She may specialize in almost any 
direction and should be encouraged to do so. The normal post 
for the deaconess, however, would I think be at the head of the 
women’s work, and of the ministry of women in a large parish. 
Such work hardly needs description by me. Very little imagina- 
tion will enable every one familiar with parochial life to fill up the 
picture for himself. Suffice it to say, that with her woman’s heart 
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full of the love of God, and with her trained and disciplined mind, 
she should be able both to investigate and deal with many of the 
social and spiritual problems of a parish, in a way that men have 
never been able to even attempt. 

At this point, however, we are met by a practical question, to 
which we must give a definite answer: viz. are we to regard the 
orders of a deaconess as necessarily involving a celibate life, and 
thus as being for all practical purposes vows of celibacy? or are 
we to consider that the deaconess’s orders are only of a temporary 
nature ? or is there any middle course ? 

We could not, of course, conceive of a deaconess being ordained 
twice, and therefore I take it that once ordained she is ordained 
for ever, and will remain in deaconess’s orders throughout her 
life. Her orders then are irrevocable. The fossesston of the 
orders, however, and the exercise of the orders, are two totally 
different things, and just as from time to time there occur in- 
stances where it seems right for a deacon or a priest in the Church 
of God, to forgo the active exercise of his ministry, he does not 
therefore divest himself of his orders, but simply suspends their 
use: so I think we must recognize that the deaconess may be 
required by circumstances to forgo, or to suspend, the exercise 
of her ministry,. without therefore ceasing to be a deaconess. 
The office, however, must obviously be in some way safeguarded, 
and the proper means seems to have been suggested by the Upper 
House of Canterbury Convocation in a resolution passed in 1891 
to the effect that “‘a deaconess . . . may be released from her 
obligations by the bishop if he thinks fit, upon cause shown”. 
This authoritative statement provides the relief required; and 
I should like to emphasize its importance, for there is nothing 
which the average Englishman will so readily view with suspicion 
as the reintroduction of vows of celibacy into the ministerial life 
of our Church by the side door of the female diaconate. 

Of course, no woman should be admitted to ordination until 
she is of such an age as to know something of the strength and 
weakness of her own nature, something of life, and of its cond+ 
tions, both social and financial. The age limit should be laid 
down by authority. Personally, I do not think that any woman 
ought to be ordained as a deaconess below the age of thirty, and 
even then, there should be, in my opinion, a time of probation. 
Otherwise it seems to me that to invite women to offer themselves 
for ordination, however suitable they might appear to be, would 
be to ask them to take a leap in the dark. As to this time of 
probation, there is a suggestion which I should like to make, 
which opens up a further possible step in the organization of 
women as individual workers. It is the institution of an inferior, 
but authoritatively recognized and licensed order of women 
workers in the Church. 

To whatever lengths the deaconess movement may grow, I do 
not think that the single order of deaconesses can ever in any 
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sense cover all the ground of our parochial wants. The very cost 
of the training alone would be prohibitive. It seems to me that 
we need, therefore, the revival of something on the female side 
corresponding to the old order of sub-deacon on the male side. 
Of course, it would not be an apostolic ministerial order as is that 
of the deaconess. It might, however, be an ecclesiastical order, 
with a special title and distinctive dress, and a clearly defined 
position, recognized throughout the whole Anglican community. 
For want of a better name, let us for the moment call the 
suggested office that of “lay sister”. If the qualifications of this 
special order included the passing of a recognized examination 
in theolegy, and if the licence, or commission, for this special 
office were conferred by the bishop with his benediction, then 
the lay sister would have a definite position and authority. For 
her preparation, one year’s training instead of two might suffice, 
on the same lines as the deaconess’s, only less full and complete, 
thus halving the cost. Her duties would be very much those 
of a deaconess in the parish, and her position would be in re- 
lationship to the deaconess very much what that of the trained 
and licensed lay reader is to the deacon. There would, however, 
be this great distinction, that whereas the deaconess is a deaconess 
for life, a lay sister could resign her licence or commission at will. 
The institution of this office would have many advantages ; in fact, 
it would solve several problems at once. It would open up the 
way for a time of probation for those who wished to become 
deaconesses, that they might prove their suitability before their 
ordination. It would also fill in the gap for those who desired 
to devote their lives to God’s work in the ordained ministry of 
women, but were not as yet of sufficient age. It would offer 
a recognized sphere for multitudes of earnest women who might 
not feel called to take upon themselves the life-long position of 
deaconesses, and yet were in every way suited to take part in an 
organized ministry of women in parochial life. 

I think we greatly need some such subsidiary order of lay 
sisters as this, which should attract to itself women in sufficiently 
large numbers to provide our parishes with bands of trained 
workers, and for which many training homes, besides diocesan 
homes, would be fully competent to prepare candidates, by a one 
year’s course of training. In the Jesmond Church House for 
Lady Workers with which I was officially connected for some eight 
years, we trained between thirty and forty ladies for home and 
foreign work, the majority of whom were fully suited for some 
such ecclesiastical recognition. This suggested order of lay 
sisters, if once episcopally recognized, might perhaps some day in 
the distant future be so developed as to include in its various 
branches spiritually minded nurses and teachers, This would 
enable our Church, not only to throw the mantle of her authority 
over her many earnest daughters in the great nursing and teach- 
ing professions, but it would also encourage women who were 
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thinking of taking up nursing or teaching, to go through a proper 
course of theological study, and to pass examinations in it, and 
perhaps in some cases to submit to a year’s training, which would 
develop the spiritual side of their natures, and thus make their 
teaching or nursing work essentially ministerial and spiritual. 

The mass of material which the Church has within her reach 
in that multitude of women, who, having the love of God in their 
hearts, and being mistresses of their own time, yet feel no par- 
ticular call in life to any special profession ; the huge change 
which has come over the status of women in the last few years, 
which I may call “their emancipation”, and by which they have 
attained the recognized right to mix with men on an equal foot- 
ing of education and serious purpose in life; the terrible need 
of an adequate number of workers in our parishes, who shall not 
do their parish work simply as a pastime, but in a trained and dis- 
ciplined manner, and as the serious occupation of their lives ; all 
these things are surely the call of God to the Church of England 
to organize the work of women within her fold, and by this means 
to put before all her daughters the sphere of her ministry as a pos- 
sible call of God to them, and one which would offer scope for the 
highest intellectual and practical influences of their womanhood. 
It seems to me that if it is to this that God is calling us, then 
at the head of this women’s work in each large and well-organ- 
ized parish, there should be an episcopally ordained Anglican 
deaconess, who would give leadership, guidance, and dignity to 
all the women’s work in that district. Next as it were, below her, 
should be one or more representatives of the sub-order which 
I have described above, and which for the want of a better name 
I have called lay sisters. In each case the distinctive dress would 
be worn, and the work done under the bishop’s recognition and 
authority, and of course under the direction of the vicar of the 
parish. These orders would still leave plenty of room for volun- 
tary effort, and in fact, they should draw it out on an increased 
scale. Only by some such method as this, as far as I can 
see, can our parishes be supplied with qualified and duly com- 
missioned women workers; and only by some such method as 
this, as it seems to me, can a new interest in theological matters, 
a higher ideal, new enthusiasm and spiritual strength, be breathed 
into the ranks of that great army of devoted honorary workers for 
Christ, who now are, and must ever remain, the great support 
of our parochial activities and organizations. 


B. By Miss Una M. SaunpDERS 

The field is vast, for the workers to be taken into view in this 
paper range from the thoroughly trained C.O.S. worker or 
guardian, through the partially trained district visitor, or the 


secretary for some society or guild, down to the club worker or 
the, too often, “unskilled labourer” of Church work, the Sunday 
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school teacher, who is given one of the most difficult things to do 
and yet from whom least apprenticeship is demanded. These 
classes of workers have already been well described in the paper 
written by Miss Hitchcock. The only addition to it which I 
would dare to make is to enlarge yet further the range of our 
“Church workers”, so that it may cover those who as foreign 
missionaries are doing the Church’s work in the greater regions 
beyond. 

My contribution can be only to suggest one or two special 
problems, making a few suggestions, and leaving it to you to 
amend or amplify them in the discussion which follows. 

The problems revolve around: the supply of workers; their 
efficiency, both spiritual and practical. 

On the foreign side, perhaps, the problem of the supply of 
workers is the more pressing ; on the home side, the question of 
efficiency: for those who do go out abroad are as a rule from 
among our picked women, trained and prepared, women of very 
real spiritual power. But they are so distressingly few, to face 
millions of non-Christian women, and to grapple with social 
problems far harder than ours here. But, on the home side, what 
we are needing is surely greater efficiency and power and fruitful- 
ness in the workers we have ; women who are able to multiply 
their lives a hundredfold. Let us consider first the question of 
efficiency, and then the question of supply. 


I. LZfficiency, first on the Spiritual, then the Practical Side. 


There is no need to remind ourselves that as we think of work 
that is to be called Church work, whether it be apparently of 
a secular kind, Poor Law administration, &c., or not, we desire 
above all things that the women engaged in it shall be women of 
a deepening spiritual experience, letting the unseen appear 
through the work that is seen. That is, we want women who 
feel, just as strongly as those whose call has come to a community 
life, that theirs is a divine vocation, and that for them those words 
of Myers’ S¢. Paul are true: 


Mine the mighty ordination of the pierced hands. 


Much of this growing spiritual experience will come through the 
ordinary ministration of the Church; but how far is it possible 
for churches or rural deaneries to do more in the way of ‘ quiet 
days” or retreats or conferences for all workers in their parishes ? 
Especially one thinks of those working in scattered country 
places, parish nurses, and primary school teachers, and others who 
get little opportunity of the fresh strength and encouragement 
which those in large, well-worked parishes get ; and also of the 
gain, if those working in the apparently less spiritual work can 
associate with the regular Church worker in such times of 
spiritual refreshment. 
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There is, too, a “divine discontent” which I think we older 
workers should strive to awaken in some of the younger ones, who 
at present are doing work which produces little result, simply 
because they have never yet learnt what wonderful things God 
can still do. I can never be grateful enough to the missionary 
society which, when I first offered for service abroad, sent me 
down for a month into the slums of Manchester. There I saw 
a work of faith and prayer which so wholly raised my ideal of the 
spiritual and moral reformations which are possible that it would 
be difficult ever again to be for long content with superficial or even 
merely philanthropic work. I feel jealous now that every younger 
worker should, where it is possible, be given an opportunity of 
seeing God working in the actual conversion of souls, so that they 
too may make it their daily prayer and desire to take their share 
in such work. 

For spiritual efficiency, too, it would surely be well if Church 
workers could make use of the many new opportunities for fuller 
Bible knowledge which are prepared for those working for the 
Archbishop’s diploma or for one of the Divinity Courses. Their 
own spiritual power is not, however, everything; the means by 
which they can impart this to others are only next in importance, 
and two special points seem worth mentioning :— 

1. ew Methods of Bible Study. Modern psychology impresses 
on us the need of getting the pupil to co-operate with the teacher 
if impressions are to be made lasting. This is leading to some 
change in the method of teaching Bible classes, &c., and many 
are adopting the plan, used extensively in the colleges, of Bible 
study circles. Small groups of those who wish to study have 
allotted portions given them for each day, and meet once a week 
for the discussion of the main points that arise. The teacher of 
former days becomes merely the leader of the group to-day, striv- 
ing to draw out from others the teaching she would in old days 
have imparted. Where possible the Church worker should be 
training many leaders. - 

2. Mission Study Bands. Any Church worker to-day who 
wants to arouse the young people of her parish to a real and living 
Interest In missions, needs to come in contact with one of the 
Young People’s Missionary Movements, and to learn to use much 
the same method as that mentioned above for making some 
country or some phase of missionary work a real possession in the 
life and thought of her class or her guild. Books of both Bible 
and mission study following this method are published by the 
Student Christian Movement.! 

To turn to practical efficiency. Each year alters some industrial 
conditions and laws ; fresh methods for club work or for Sunday 
school teaching are brought out ; but in too many eases the Church 
worker remains in ignorance of this. Surely there is need of a 
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great development of local courses of lectures in social or economic 
science, or in methods of teaching. Why should it not be prac- 
ticable to combine both spiritual and practical help by holding for 
Church workers “summer schools” on the model of those held by 
the S.P.G. and the C.M.S. for their secretaries and supporters. 
A week of this kind might supply for many a lonely worker the 
fellowship she needs ; the spiritual atmosphere and the definite 
Bible study would help her forward. Combined with that there 
would be sectional meetings where district visitors and others 
could hear lectures on social science, G.F.S. or Y.W.C.A. secre- 
taries could get hints on the educational side of their work, and 
model mission study bands could also inaugurate a new reign of 
missionary interest. Another question of training arises. With 
new conditions and the frequent calls for parochial missions, is 
there not an increasing necessity that some women should be 
specially trained for taking part in such missions? Any who work 
among girls to-day know that fairly frequently there are requests 
for experienced women who can superintend such part of the 
mission as affects women and girls, sometimes giving special 
addresses to them, always being at hand to give spiritual advice to 
individuals. For such work women are needed of very special 
powers of sympathy, of deep earnestness and devotion, and with 
a faculty of making an appeal to the hearts and consciences of 
their audience. Where are they to be found, and where trained ? 
It probably is a work that is best done, as a rule, not by sisters or 
deaconesses, but by women who can speak as those who are “ in the 
world and yet not of it”. Is it best that this power should simply 
be allowed to develop where it will, or that some place for special 
training be founded ? 


Il. Supply of Workers. 


For all this, the great cry is, Where are the workers? Just as 
with the proverbial water, they are everywhere ; that is, there is a 
mass of human beings, but not available for this work. Before 
we think over any of the more apparently practical ways of gain- 
ing our workers, may we not frankly own to each other that what 
is really needed is to quicken the spirit to work ; to turn inert, 
spiritless women into those who, because of a life of vital com- 
munion with God, rejoice to work for their Master? Those of us 
who in the last few years have been associated with the work of 
schoolgirls’ “camps”, students’ conferences, &c., have found out 
how invaluable they have been in helping girls at the most critical 
time of their lives to see something of the joy of vital religion, 
and then to enter the ranks of the true Church worker. Where 
are our recruits, then, to be found? Among the great mass of 
working-class people, among the leisured classes, among women in 
our colleges. We dare not ignore the first class, for nothing can 
be finer than to come across a parish of artisan people, and to 
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find so great a spirit of love and, devotion that a strong band ot 
volunteer workers is raised up. The best of those should, how- 
ever, be called to full life-service in the Church ; and then we are 
faced with the problem of the money for the training of such 
workers. To draw in the help of girls of the leisured classes, 
there is little doubt that we must have recourse to societies such 
as the Girls’ Diocesan Associations, ‘‘'Time and Talents”, G.F.S., 
and so on. Do our overworked clergy keep sufficiently in touch 
with such societies, and make sufficient calls on them for help? 
I know that in ‘Time and Talents” the*more demands were 
made, the more our members rose to meet them. Much patience 
may be needed at first, with work that is not always well done ; 
but, after all, the only way to develop workers is to entrust them 
with work and with responsibility. One practical outcome of this 
Congress might be the establishment of Girls’ Diocesan Associa- 
tions in all our dioceses. 

From our third class, women in our colleges, far more ought 
to be coming into Church work. Into educational work, of 
course, they pour, a certain number of the well-to-do women 
go into settlements, and a small proportion into foreign mission 
work ; but it is extremely rare to have a college woman thinking 
of the Church’s work at home as offering in any sense a sphere 
for her life-work. Two real difficulties seem to me to stand 
in the way. One is, that there are so few posts where enough 
scope and liberty is given for a college woman of the high- 
est powers to feel that she would be able to make use of her 
talents to the fullest extent. The other difficulty lies in the fact 
that so few college women can afford to take an unpaid post, or 
even a partially paid post, and that as yet, except for a few 
secretaryships, we have so limited a number of spheres to offer. 
In this, I think, we may fairly say we are behind the United States, 
where there seem to be a number of paid posts in settlements, 
and also a really splendid outlet for religious work in the paid 
secretaryships of the Young Women’s Christian Association, such 
as we have not here in England. This presses home upon me in 
a very practical way, as my work in the colleges leads me to 
have a large number of personal talks each year with college 
women on the question of their life-work. I so often find women 
deeply in earnest, longing to enter into real work for God, who 
neither feel that teaching is their vocation, nor are able to go 
abroad as missionaries. Where is one to direct their thoughts 
and energies? Many of them after a period of training and test- 
ing would make splendid and reliable Church workers, heads of 
girls’ clubs, &c. ; but they must make a living, and at present the 
Church seems to think it may safely “sweat” women’s labour 
when those women belong to the more educated classes. I plead, 
therefore, for making some of the principal posts in parochial and 
religious work so well paid and so responsible that they will offer 
a scope for the best and the most thoroughly trained workers. 
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And, lastly, I shall perhaps be accused of defeating my own ends 
when, immediately after suggesting some plans for obtaining more 
workers, I propose that from every parish and every society some 
of the best of the younger workers should be passed on into 
the foreign mission field. This will not defeat our purpose 
though, as you are well aware; for after all the only way to 
get workers is to awaken that glowing spirit that follows on new 
visions of Christ and of His kingdom. For this, one of the 
great means will be the single-hearted devotion of the woman who, 
hearing her Master’s call, leaves her cherished work at home to go 
further on to those who need her yet more. Behind her there will 
surely spring up an added number of younger workers, called to 
a more strenuous life by the greatness of the loss. But even if we 
did not believe that such gifts of our best to the mission field are 
really a gain to us, we should not dare take any other attitude, for 
to-day we do not stand as those who only survey the one small 
field of this country, but as world-citizens and citizens of Christ’s 
kingdom. We must, therefore, take account of the Church’s 
ministry among the women massed in Indian zenanas, among the 
awakening women of China, among the women in Africa menaced 
with Mohammedanism. Into that wider reach of work we must 
either pass on ourselves, or, if that evidently be not God’s calling 
for us, then under His orders we must take our share in giving 
and calling and equipping others to lead the van there. 


C. By THE Rey. E. N. CouLTHARD 


At the beginning-of the discussions in Section C, we heard a 
great deal of “vocation ”, the call of God to the sacred service of 
the ministry. We shall hear of it again this afternoon, I do not 
doubt, in connexion with deaconesses and sisters. In passing, 
let us remind ourselves that ‘“‘ vocation” must not be confined to 
those who are ordained. It must not be denied to the individual 
worker. In what varying degrees the sense of vocation should be 
present in different classes of workers we have no time to discuss. 
I would only remind you that it lies behind all our considerations 
this morning. ‘ 

The title of our discussion suggests a subject of bewildering 
complexity. It conjures up before us the great army of women 
throughout the world who, with varying motive and degrees of 
devotion, and in infinitely various ways, are giving their much 
or little of time, and skill, and means, to the service of others. 

The distinction “paid” and “unpaid” at first sight suggests 
a classification, as though it were equivalent to professional and 
amateur, skilled and unskilled, whole-timers and part-timers. But 
the distinction is illusory. Equal in devotion and in efficiency to 
the paid workers labouring by their side are many of the workers 
who are unpaid. 

The relation of this army of workers to the Church in the 
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Anglican Communion may be summed up under the ideas 
suggested by these four words: training, recognition, support, 
influence. ’ Ness 

1. To begin with the parish and with the highest class in it, 
the fully trained and experienced woman worker. [yield to none 
in my thankfulness that the ancient order of deaconesses has 
been revived, and in my sense of the respect that should be 
paid to their office. But the revival is slow. Meanwhile, the 
work is being done by those to whom the call to the ordained 
life has never come, nor can possibly come in our generation. 
Sometimes singly, sometimes in little parochial communities of 
three or four ; sometimes connected with a religious society or 
other organization, more often frankly ‘‘ individual” ; sometimes 
ladies of means and good education ; sometimes from the same 
social class as those to whom they chiefly minister ; these women 
are doing, without official recognition, a splendid work for Christ 
and the Church. 

It has been my happy privilege for many years to have the over- 
sight of five or six of such workers in a parish, some of them with 
five or ten years of continuous service, and I know how highly 
valuable such workers are. In their hands is the main part of the 
work among women and girls, the teaching of children, the carrying 
on of clubs and other organizations, the care of the sick, and above 
all the visiting from house to house. Their devotion to their 
work and their love of it is splendid. For such work as this, 
some preliminary training in first principles and in habits of 
study, devotion, and work is absolutely necessary. The means 
for obtaining it are at present scanty and haphazard. Institutions 
like that over which Canon Brocas Waters has presided are few. 
The necessity for such training is scarcely yet recognized either by 
the Church at large, or by such ladies as desire to devote their lives 
to parochial work. With training should go some form of recog- 
nition of the status of experienced workers on the part of the 
authorities of the Church. It might take a form similar to the 
licence by which the work of lay readers is now officially recog- 
nized. It is not that the workers themselves desire “ recognition ”, 
it is rather to steady the conception of the work as a whole, and 
to give it a proper dignity in the life of the Church. For it is 
putting a danger in the form of a truism to say that the peril 
of the individual worker is individualism. In the extreme case 
we all probably know of ladies of leisure and means who, calling 
themselves Churchwomen, run missions of their own. They 
work with great personal devotion, but forget their relation to 
the Church as a body, and forget also how their work will lack 
the element of permanence, unless it is linked with the larger life. 
Some more generous recognition of women workers would, I 
believe, by dignifying the conception of their work, make them 
realize how there is within the due order of the Church the fullest 
scope for the exercise of every talent and opportunity. 
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With recognition should go “support”, the moral support of 
sympathy, the material support of adequate remuneration for those 
who need it. The standard of payment to workers of this kind, 
owing to a variety of causes, is deplorably low. ‘The labourer is 
worthy of his hire.” Further, there is need of some adequate 
pension fund for women workers who have given long years 
to the service of the poor. Societies have generally some small 
pension scheme for their workers, men or women, but they are 
poorly supported. Financially, it would be more economical and 
more satisfactory if there were some society like the Clergy Pen- 
sions Institution to which all recognized women workers might 
be affiliated. The individual worker who has no society behind 
her, and is dependent upon her inadequate stipend for support, is 
often in a precarious position. In any change of incumbency, the 
seeking of a new sphere of work, if necessary, is an anxious one. 
The thought of what may happen when strength begins to fail 
sometimes comes to overshadow the energy of present service. 
Anything the Church can do as a whole to make more secure the 
position of these women workers will certainly be to the immense 
advantage of their work. 

2. Behind the trained official worker in a parish stands the body 
of volunteer workers of all kinds. It is obviously impossible to 
deal with them in detail or even to try and classify them. For 
some of them, notably district visitors and Sunday school teachers, 
some form of training is becoming a matter of urgent necessity. 
To turn loose upon the long-suffering poor a band of dear good 
ladies, whose only qualification for their work of ministering is 
a kind heart and an-amiable intention, is wholly deplorable. It is 
only equalled by the practice of imposing the task of teaching the 
young upon those who have never learned the simplest elements 
of how to teach. The result is that the serious business of the 
relief of the poor, which must always be the chief concern of 
the charity of the Church, is passing into other hands. And 
the Sunday school, we are realizing more and more for how little 
it really counts in the religious life of the nation. The remedy 
is not to be found in abandoning the district visitor and the Sun- 
day school teacher, but by making them more efficient by some 
attempt at training. This is a task that cannot wholly be left to 
the parish priest. Is it too much to hope that before long there 
may be established in the Anglican Communion day training 
colleges for Church workers? There elementary principles of 
social economics could be taught to those who are to engage 
in the work of poor relief, and some introduction to the art of 
teaching given to those who are seeking the sacred task of im- 
parting religious instruction. Such centres of training would, I 
believe, be welcomed by many, and could be made self-supporting ; 
probably their establishment would make a great difference in the 
standard of Church work. In all the other manifold forms in 
which individual women help in the work of a parish—in the 
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mothers’ meeting, in the club, in the Band of Hope, in the mis- 
sionary society, in the House of God itself, tending the accessories 
of Divine worship with loving care, there is little need to speak. 
Although there may be no special need of training in such cases, 
there is abundant scope for the principle of the recognition of 
all such work as Church work. There should be no doing this 
or that to oblige Mrs. So-and-so. It is all Church work to be recog- 
nized as such, by the doer of it, by those for whom it is done, and 
by those who direct the doing of it. The casual taking up of work, 
and the lightly laying of it down, so much the fault of individual 
workers, would be greatly discouraged if it were understood that it 
was all begun, continued, and ended in a spirit of devotion, and 
a spirit of service. 

3. To follow the work of individual workers out of the parish 
into the diocese, and out of the diocese into the wide world, is an 
impossible task ; their work for the sick and for the fallen, their 
care of the old and of the young, their efforts on behalf of temper- 
ance, and thrift, and healthy conditions, their work for missions 
and missionary societies at home and abroad, the voices that call 
them to this work and the spirit which keeps them at their tasks, 
who can attempt to speak of these? The speakers that follow will 
probably take up various points, and it is specially to be hoped 
that those who come from across the seas will tell us of new and 
special developments in the work of women in other parts of the 
Anglican Communion. 

4. In conclusion, I want to say a word about individual 
workers, who are in another sense outside our parishes, although 
their work often lies within it. It is to my mind a great mis- 
fortune that owing, oftentimes, to the slowness of the Church 
in adapting herself to new conditions, part of that which is her 
peculiar care has passed beyond her control. It has passed into 
the hands of other organizations, which are doing the work with 
different aims and methods. Many of these individual workers 
are women of strong religious and Church principles, but often in 
the organization, Churchmanship is barely acknowledged, and 
even the religious motive is sternly kept in the background. 
“You may nurse the sick,” say the regulations, “ but you must not 
talk to them of religion. You may inquire into the economic 
condition of the families, but you must not inquire as to their 
spiritual welfare, You may feed hungry school children, you may 
provide them with spectacles or boots, you may teach them to 
play, but it is rather bad form to remember that they have souls 
as well as bodies.” 

The intrusion of other forces into the social and philanthropic 
and educational work which are quite specifically the natural 
care of the Church, is a special feature of the present day. 
And yet the Church, by her individual workers, is still the 
predominant partner in most of these enterprises. If she has 
lost control, she still has influence; her influence ought to be 
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exerted, first, to keep her own members from drifting away from 
their Church principles, and secondly, in striving to prevent such 
enterprises becoming wholly secular. It would be a serious loss 
indeed if the religious motive and the religious spirit were to pass 
away from efforts for the good of men. I think the Church has 
a great responsibility in this matter. May I give the slightest 
illustration of what I mean. A few years ago a clergyman was 
elected to be chairman of the managers of a group of Council 
Schools in London, in succession to a well-known Nonconformist 
minister. The committee consisted of clergy and Nonconformist 
ministers, one or two medical men, the wives of one or two of 
these, some ladies from various settlements, and so forth. On 
taking the chair for the first time, he looked round and said, 
“‘T think we all regard education as a sacred thing; have you 
any objection to our opening our meetings with the Lord’s 
Prayer?” The suggestion met with almost unanimous approval. 
One lady, however, was heard objecting that the proceeding was 
dogmatic. 

If we cannot do all that we would like to do, let us do 
what we can. The Church has a responsibility towards her 
individual workers ; and her individual workers, whether men or 
women, have a responsibility towards her. They go forth from 
under her shelter to take their part with men of other creeds, 
or none, in joint efforts for the common good. Let them always 
remember to represent her influence at its best by being them- 
selves in motive, spirit, and courtesy, her true children. 


D. By Miss DEANE 


It is difficult at this stage in the proceedings of this great 
Congress to say anything which has not already been far better 
said by somebody else. But we have met during the past week to 
deliberate and to consider great questions with a view to a practical 
outcome, and you will forgive me if the following remarks are 
simply dully practical. 

It is, I think, true to say, that never before in the history of the 
world have there been greater openings for the efficient woman 
worker than at the present time. I say advisedly efficient, for the 
day has passed when we can put up with inefficiency ; and there 
is this great fact to be faced, that while the need for women 
workers in all parts of the world is ever growing, the supply of 
those who are willing to qualify and train is in no way equal to the 
demand. A small minority are highly skilled and efficient, but we 
must be truthful and acknowledge that the vast majority are 
deplorably inefficient ; and this is more evidently the case amongst 
those women who, for want of a better term, we call “Church 
workers”. Hundreds of women have plunged into district visiting, 
Sunday school teaching, and other work, without any previous 
study or preparation, and for the most part seem to be content to 
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remain unskilled workers. Many of these the Church may thank 
God for to-day ; the sympathy of the loving heart which goes out 
just in simple friendship to those who by an accident of birth are 
placed less fortunately in the social system, the tender painstaking 
work of many a self-denying Sunday school teacher—these labours 
have not been and never will be fruitless in the work of God’s 
Church, but surely the work is so great and so beautiful, it is 
worth while putting into it all that is best in head and hand and 
heart. 

Take district visiting. The careful study of the conditions of 
life of those less fortunately placed in our social system will tend 
to a desire for the wider knowledge of the laws which govern their 
work, and with the awakened social conscience will come the 
desire to ameliorate conditions, and this will engender a large- 
hearted sympathy, and then and not till then has the right spark 
been kindled that will burn as a flame, reflecting, perhaps ever so 
feebly, the great love of the greatest of all workers. Before all 
good work must come knowledge, and knowledge must go hand 
in hand with love. Do not be afraid that this knowledge is going 
to create an “official” kind of district visitor. The “official” 
manner is one which we all hate and dislike, but to the younger 
generation of district visitors I would say this: the study before 
any definite work will help you, as nothing else can, to face the 
very many problems you will be asked to contend with if you are 
going to be any practical use as a district visitor ; and, with your 
heart in the right place, you will not find, I think, that study before 
work will create in you an “ official” manner. 

Think for a minute of the club work that is going on in our 
industrial centres to-day. When the club teacher has knowledge 
of the law relating to factory and workshop, she can often give 
intelligent help to her club members. When she understands the 
conditions of life in which they live, and has visited them in their 
homes, she begins to understand the importance of teaching them 
those health-giving habits and customs which she knows must do 
them good, and can teach and inculcate the refining and artistic 
influences which they need so greatly to give them “noble sources 
of joy”. How can we get our club workers and our district visitors 
to study, you may ask? We do not, as a rule, begin early enough. 
But there: is an “awakening” amongst schoolmasters and school- 
mistresses to-day; they have begun to discover the use of the 
study of “sociology”. This, if rightly taught at school, will not be 
given up when school days are over, and it will not be thought a 
hardship to attend lectures of, for instance, the Industrial Law. 
Committee, or to take up definitely some line of study with regard 
to sanitation or hygiene. 

There is a very widespread feeling that the present system of Sun- 
day school teaching is in many places (there are, of course, excep- 
tions) unworthy of our Church. Here, I think, we see the inefficient, 
woman rampant. ‘Teaching is essentially part of woman’s work, 
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and God has given her gifts and intuition to help to form the minds 
of children, whether it be boys or girls, and it is work that many 
women have a natural love for. Face the facts and look at our 
parochial Sunday schools. Do you find there, as a rule, women 
of experience and training (with the exception of the elementary 
schoolmistress, who works hard all the week, and ought to be 
having a well-earned rest on Sunday)? Do you find in our great 
city parishes that many well educated women and girls come to 
teach in the Sunday schools? In how many Sunday schools do 
you find many teachers who have any real knowledge of Bible 
study, or know anything about the history of their Prayer Book? 
Why is it? Is it because the capable women and the intellectual 
women have not the heart and the will? Please God, it is not 
really that. -No, but for years the fact has been patent that the 
Church has been absolutely content with the thoroughly inefficient, 
and has taken no steps to make things different. What can be 
done? Cannot the Church train her untrained Sunday school 
teachers, and will she not use more than she has in the past those 
who by study and training are fitted for this great work? If there 
could be a good class for the teachers, taken (forgive me for 
saying this) by somebody who really knows how to teach! It 
does not follow that, because a man is the vicar of the parish or the 
assistant curate, that he knows how to teach. Could there not be 
a really qualified teacher to take these classes (paid if need be), 
who would teach the ‘‘ would-be” Sunday school teachers how to 
teach? and if Sunday school teaching were on a higher level than 
it is, do you think there would be wanting the skilled and trained 
woman who would gladly give her services? I think not. The 
Church must call out and use the best, and must not be so ready 
to put up with the second-best. 

I have been asked to touch upon a great field of women’s work, 
which under existing circumstances is at present very important, 
and where the trained woman worker is essential. 

Women as administrators of relief, whether that relief be State 
relief or organized charity. May I be allowed to say a word with 
regard to the problem of relief. If there were proper application 
of the laws, and the relations between capital and labour were 
adjusted as the principles of Christ, if there were proper wages 
paid, and all sweating abolished, each individual member of the 
community would have a self-respecting conscience and the relief 
problem would be ended; but at present this is only the ideal, 
and the relief question is always with us. 

Here is a great opening for the development of the ministry of 
women. There are too few women guardians; in many places 
there are no women coming forward at all. Some of us are crying 
out for increased responsibilities ; let us see to it that we are not 
neglecting the responsibilities that are already ours. Women are 
needed for active service, for Church and State, and in many 
places they cannot be found. Who can so well deal with all those 
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poor-law problems, the boarding-out of children, the management. 
of infirmaries, and so on? Should there not be women who would 
act as extra relieving officers, dealing with those too often terrible 
cases that have to go to the workhouse, which should not be 
attended to by men at all? Should not women visit the out-cases 
relieved and report in addition to the ordinary relieving officer the 
conditions from time to time of the cases relieved? Where are 
the women? As secretaries of organized charity and parochial 
relief committees, women who. are prepared to train either at 
settlements or on Charity Organization committees can do a great 
work for the Church. Much spiritual work is hampered by relief, 
and relief work should be done in all cases by others than the 
clergy. The indiscriminate giving by the clergy and the district 
visitor is a custom which every keen social worker must from their 
hearts deplore. 

And yet the Church must care for the material as well as the 
spiritual well-being of her members, and something must be done 
to alleviate distress, and here qualified women can do a great 
work. We know that of the paid worker much more skill and 
efficiency is demanded, but the ideal should be that all voluntary 
work should be of the very best. In so-called Church work the 
failure generally lies in irregularity and unpunctuality, unless the 
voluntary worker has had perhaps a period of training. We want 
more of the “infinite capacity for taking pains” in the voluntary 
work that is done by women for the Church to-day. But, as I 
said before, the Church must demand the efficient, and where 
need for it occurs, pay the efficient. There is a good deal of 
“ sweating ” still with regard to the paid posts of women Church 
workers. With regard to the voluntary work and workers, the 
really efficient will not come forward and will not rise up unless 
the Church does more to help towards a higher standard of work 
in every direction. Laymen and laywomen are arising, full of 
zeal and full of love, and keen to help; but they need encourage- 
ment, they need using. ‘There is a feeling in the hearts of many 
to-day that they have a duty to their brothers and sisters, and that 
they must be “here to work”. ‘This feeling needs to be captured 
for Christ and His Church. Men and women must be used, and 
with the using will come the joyful realization that to those that 
love Christ there are endless possibilities of usefulness in His 
service, and that He does use, and will use, poor feeble human 
instruments in the working out of His eternal purpose. Christ, 
Who was the Son of Mary and the friend of Martha and Mary of 
Bethany, blessed for ever the ministry of women. 

May we as women never forget, that in all our active work and 
usefulness, and in the organization and development of that work, 
our ministry must and will fail if we for a moment forget and 
lose sight of that “higher and better part”, the hidden life of 
prayer In communion with Him, by which alone we dare to claim 
the privilege of being workers together with Him. 
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GENERAL DISCUSSION 


Deaconess Knapp, of the United States, uttered a word of 
caution on one subject. In her own school, and she thought 
she might say the same of the school in Philadelphia, they were 
most anxious to have some kind of organized body of women 
who were not ready to become deaconesses, who would receive 
a title and go forth to serve the Church, perhaps for a limited 
period of time ; but she asked in connexion with that organization 
that neither the word “sister” or the word “deaconess” should 
be used. She sincerely hoped that some such sub-order would 
be inaugurated. 

The Rey. E. H. C. STEPHENSON dealt with the federation of 
women’s work. The Church wanted to turn its attention to one 
particular point, namely, the amalgamation of women’s work, as 
attaining to unity, simplicity, and economy. Unity would not 
mean necessarily absorption ; each individual society would still 
be able to carry on its own specialized work. If women amalga- 
mated, the work they were at present doing, instead of being 
somewhat divided, would gain in strength, in union, and in 

_ power. 

Miss BRANDRETH spoke of paid workers, and said that if 
people restricted the word “paid” to the meaning, “an equivalent 
given for goods rendered or services performed,” they made many 

eof the so-called paid church workers feel very unpleasant. She 
appealed to churchmen and women to realize that by accepting 
what was called “pay”, a church worker was only letting those 
who could not give their whole time to the work do their share 
of the work by supplying the loaves and fishes. It should be 
looked to that by calling it ‘‘ pay”, the feelings of those who gave 
their life for the Church were not wounded. 

Miss M. D. Jupp, Winchester, wished to say a few words on 
the question of the stipends of trained women workers, who had 
no private means. She asked if it would not be possible in the 
future, now that the trained work of women was being recognized, 
to have a system of diocesan payments, and that in each diocese 
there should be a fixed minimum stipend. Such a profession 
needed a most careful and arduous training, and she thought 
those who undertook it should be able to live in comfort and not 
have the sickening anxiety of looking forward to a penniless 
old age. 

Miss L. W. Krews, North Dakota, gave an account of a work 
which had been organized in America for the securing of pensions 
for the clergy. It was a national work, and not merely parochial 
or diocesan. The scheme was that every baptized person should 
contribute ten cents once a year, and that small sum made a very 
large aggregate. The work of collecting the ten cents from each 
person was carried out by one woman in each parish. When all 
was collected, it was turned over to the general treasurer, 
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Mrs. Seth Low, of New York, and she in turn delivered it to 
the Commission which was appointed by the General Convention 
last October at Richmond to raise 5,000,000 dollars for the 
purpose. She had come to the Congress with the hope of making 
such a work Pan-Anglican. 

Hrap-Dracongess BARKER said that deaconesses felt very 
strongly that they should be allowed to have a voice in any matter 
in connexion with their work. She also emphasized the point 
that the word “sister” should not be applied to any sub-order of 
women workers. 

Miss KATHLEEN TOWNEND, Girls’ Friendly Society, emphasized 
a work abroad to which women were being called with a very 
earnest voice from the leaders of the Church, especially in India, 
namely, work among European women and girls. She referred 
to the work done by the St. Hilda Community, instituted by the 
Bishop of Lahore, who had appealed to her society for help, 
which appeal had been backed up by the Bishops of Lucknow 
and Rangoon and the late Bishop of Bombay. She had risen in 
order to call attention to the claims of that particular work in 
India, and she was convinced that the G.F.S. had a very real 
work and service for God and His Church in that connexion. : 

Miss HoiMeEs Orr spoke of the good work being done by the 
Churchwomen’s Society in the Diocese of Pretoria. 

The Hon. Mrs. LytTLETON-GELL said year by year the Church 
called up to the colours her young recruits, and she thought few 
could gaze unmoved on the great confirmations which took place, 
when those young lives were consecrated absolutely to the service 
of the Master; and as each great “I do” rang out, one said, 
‘Here, at any rate, is a force which, rightly used, may regenerate 
the world and the Church.” How was it that, looking at those 
great gatherings, the harvest was so wofully behind the splendid 
promise ? It was because a great many of those young lives had 
no root, and in the time of temptation fell away. She would lay 
it on the consciences of all women present, whether they could 
not do anything to stem that appalling wastage of the spiritual 
life of the country. She asked what preparation the educated 
girls of this country obtained for that enrolment which we had 
the highest authority for saying was the layman’s ordination. 
For how long had they special instruction and special guidance 
to fit them to take the tremendous vows? Was it not a case 
where the influential women of England might come to the aid 
of their younger sisters? She suggested that they might help in 
the first instance with the preparation of those young neophytes 
for nine months, before they began their preparation with the 
clergyman of the parish. In each diocese she suggested there 
should be a band of able and influential women who would 
undergo a course of study which would be dedicated by the 
bishop, and any other test which he might see fit to impose, and 
who would then undertake to guide the education of those young 
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girls during nine months, holding classes and lectures ; and thus 
save for the Church the maidens of the race who at present so 
often fell away between the ages of seventeen and twenty-one. 

Mrs. Stacy, Bathurst, mentioned that on the previous day 

a lady of education, who held the degree of B.A. of the London 
University, came to her and said she wished to give herself up 
to work in Australia. ‘The lady, however, did not know of any 
institution to which she could go. There were many ladies in 
such a position. What was needed was some sort of elastic 
institution in which there could be licensed lay workers who were 
quite distinct from deaconesses. She did not think the time was 
yet ripe in Australia to find women there who were fit to become 
deaconesses, and she therefore made an appeal to deaconesses in 

_this country who were desirous of offering themselves to Christ 
for work abroad, to consider whether they might not be called 
to go to Australia with the lady she had mentioned, to start an 
institution to gradually train the ladies of Australia to become 
in the future trained deaconesses. 

Mrs. Ruck Keene thought there was no question that inefficient 
Sunday school teaching was a serious cause of loss to the Church. 
She thought, further, the Church was devoted in its thoughts too 
much to sisterhoods and deaconesses; what was wanted to be 
included among the sisterhoods was a class of lay sisters taken 
from every class of society. 

The CHaIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, said if he were 
to pass a criticism on the discussion he would say that too little 
attention had been paid: that morning to poor-law work and 
charity organization. Mr. Waters, in his opening address, had 
emphasized the importance of proper training, with special refer- 
ence to deaconesses. He most usefully passed on to a sub- 
ordinate side of the subject when he referred to the possible 
institution of women workers holding the position of sub-deaconess 
or lay sister, who should wear a distinctive dress and be under the 
bishop, thus introducing into the regular order of the Church 
a new department of recognized women’s work. Miss Saunders 
specially appealed that the Church should recollect the call of 
recognized women workers in the foreign mission field. She had 
called attention to the spiritual efficiency which was required, and 
the supply of workers. Under the subject of spiritual efficiency 
she laid stress upon the recognition of the divine vocation of 
women for their work. She had said that it was important that 
a divine discontent should be aroused in women—they should 
not be satisfied with merely superficial work. Then, lastly, she 
had shown how it was necessary ‘that women workers should 
acquire a theological training. She had made a valuable sugges- 
tion that the Church should make use far more than it did of 
bands for studying religion, and had pointed out three sources 
of supply of women workers, the working classes, the leisured 
classes, and the college women, and especially called attention to 
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the need there was for the Church of England to make a proper 

appeal, vigorously and intelligently, to the women in the colleges 

who were desiring vocation. Mr. Coulthard in his paper had 

pointed out most usefully that there should be recognition of 
women workers, that they should be properly supported, and their 

influence and responsibility duly recognized. He (the Chairman) 

thought a very important feature in the paper was the emphasis 

which had been laid upon the need of something like a Clergy 

Pension Fund being introduced for women. He would almost 

suggest that Mr. Coulthard was hinting that the existing Clergy 

Pension Institution, which was applicable now to the clergy, 

should also be applicable to the recognized woman worker, and 

he thought that would be a valuable suggestion which would be 

well worth taking up. Miss Deane in her paper dealt especially 

with the need of efficiency, and the importance of bringing out all» 
that was best in women, especially if women were to do their work 

as district visitors and Sunday school teachers. She had pointed 

out how important it was to commence studying early, and how 

the Church should make use of means whereby the Sunday 

*school teachers and the district visitors in our parishes should 

be reached, in order that they might receive adequate training in 

Scripture, in the Prayer Book, and in the various questions with 

which such workers would be confronted in district visiting. 

Then she had pointed out the value of voluntary teaching, how 

it was really worthless when it was irregular and unpunctual. 

Regularity and punctuality were essential in carrying out the 

sacred duties of the woman worker. She had concluded with 

that appeal for the necessity of the deepening of the spiritual life, 

which must underlie all high purpose and devotion. There had 

been a most useful and varied discussion. He had had one or 

two questions sent up, representing a little discontent on the part 

of the hearers that some most important subjects had been left 

out. That was inevitable. One question dealt with the inquiry, 

how a training could be supplied to the Sunday school teachers 

and to the district visitors in country villages. He confessed 

churchmen were in a.great fix in regard to that, and he could 

only foresee the possibility of the Church eventually training up 

Church workers who could be used in the dioceses, and who 

would be able to go about from parish to parish and communi- 

cate methods of teaching and of training—that there should be 
regular women officers.in each diocese whose main duty should 
be that of assisting in the training of those who could not be 
brought up to the centres of training. The three points that the 
meeting had had before it were the training, recognition by the 
Church, and maintenance of women workers. The Church must 
gradually learn not only to recognize the value of women’s work, 
but to give it position, status, and acknowledgement. He trusted 
that such problems, which the Church must steadily have in front 
of it, would, by God’s grace, in process of time receive a satis- 
factory solution. 
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Krnc’s HALL, HoLporn. Monpay AFTERNOON, JUNE 22 


The BisHop or GLOUCESTER again presided, and the matters 
under discussion were, ‘‘ The Place of Authority in Distribution of 
Spheres,” and “ Specializing of Ministerial Functions.” 


The first speaker was the BisHop or THETFORD, who dealt 
with the second subject, ‘“ Specializing of Ministerial Functions.” 
He said: This great problem naturally resolves itself into three 
very plain but important questions— Why? What? Where? 

Why? The ordinary Christian minister to-day is expected, 
rather unreasonably, to be a very many-sided person. He must 
be, e.g. a priest, pastor, preacher, man of affairs, musician, and goodé , 
at games. In addition to all this there is the constant develop- 
ment of a variety of great problems with which he has to do, and 
it is not enough to merely scratch the surface in these matters. 
A large order for one man—a Jack-of-all-trades, and sometimes 
master of none. There is, therefore, a great need for specialists : 
it is an age of specialists in every department of work and interest. 
The doctors of the body have brought this to a fine art, and are 
rendering a magnificent and brilliant public service. The doctors 
of the soul (who have to do with the very queen of sciences and 
the highest things) must adopt a similar course. We want both 
the general practitioner and the specialist in the work of the 
_Church to-day. This Congress has been called “A Congress of 
Experts”. The specialist should begin as a general practitioner, 
and so avoid becoming a mere theorist in God’s work. Our more 
gifted men (after a term of years in general work) should be 
urged to take up some special branch of the Church’s activity, 
and so, after due training, be able to supplement wherever 
necessary the work of the parish priest, and thus make new and 
important departures, for which he may not have special gifts, 
a possibility for him. Many a man, anxious and willing to 
develop certain departments of work in his parish, would be 
stirred to do so if he knew that he could rely upon such special 
help, not only in starting fresh departments of work, but in 
periodical supervision if any part of such work showed signs of 
waning. 

Next comes the question, What are the branches of work 
needing specialists? This great Congress is certainly a witness 
that varied and tremendous problems confront us all the world 
over. This great Catholic outlook, which is ours to-day in such 
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a wonderful way, will need the very giants of spirituality, the giants 
of intellectual ability, of historical knowledge, of oratorical power, 
and of practical methods of work among both races and classes 
of the people. Men who can speak with authority, and speak 
well and effectively on dogmatics, ethics, Church history, and 
can also guide and inspire from their own practical experience, 
not merely from book knowledge, church workers, communicants, 
the heads of home life (our men and women), and last, but not 
least, the children of the Church: the work being elementary 
or advanced, according to the nature of the population. My 
practical suggestion to you is this: That a college of specialists 
or experts in each diocese is one of our greatest needs in many 
parts of the world to-day, nay, is almost a necessity, if the work 
of God’s Church is to be adequately and efficiently done ; a body 
of trained men, real leaders, who should support, not supplant, 
the ordinary parochial ministrations. In my judgement a bishop, 
at home or abroad, could scarcely take a step more likely to 
make for real spiritual and intellectual diocesan efficiency. The 
financing of such a staff is already being proved to be practicable, 

. @at least in some of the older dioceses; and although I would not 
place the care of vacant benefices in the front rank of the work 
of such men, we must not forget that it is surely as important to 
keep good work going as to inaugurate it in the first place. The 
work of years, at a time of change, often goes to pieces in as 
many weeks. 

The third question is: Where should such a college of experts 
be located? The cathedral is, of course, the natural centre and 
home for such a body of workers. The worship and the very 
building would inspire them. The Dean of Grahamstown is, 
I believe, going to speak on this point, so I will only say that 
the cathedral system as a whole has, perhaps, still to justify itself 
and its cost from the point of view of practical diocesan work. 
Our cathedrals must be something more, I mean, than the quiet 
home and reward of honoured and scholarly workers, whose 
services have been already rendered, though this, with its value 
m counsel and even its accompanying ‘“otium cum dignitate ”, 
should certainly have its due place. But, above all, let the 
cathedral be the great spiritual, intellectual, and practical centre 
of every diocesan activity, with its resident college of experts, 
sent out by the bishop into the remotest parts of the diocese 
to support the good men and true who are so bravely and nobly 
holding the outposts, and to which the lonely worker may be 
welcomed for spiritual and intellectual refreshment. How it would 
cheer many a depressed worker! Some cathedrals, especially in 
the west of England, are still called “college”; that is the idea, 
in my judgement, we want to carefully foster to-day, and keep 
to the front in every way we can: it is full of possibilities. 
Already Gloucester, Worcester, Southwark, and other dioceses 
are moving in this direction; but both East and West need 
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something of the kind. A country like Japan, for example, 
would, at this particular time, much value a college of trained 
workers of the kind I have in my mind. I plead, then, for 
such a body of diocesan experts, full of the Holy Ghost, simply 
afire with the love of God and man, keen, capable, above all 
manly and sympathetic. My friends, this would mean little short 
of a resurrection in all sorts of ways. May God the Holy Ghost 

give us the wisdom and power to carry it through. : 


The Bishop OF DorkING, speaking on the subject of “The 
Place of Authority in Distribution of Spheres”, said: As you 
know, we are discussing what has practically no existence in our 
own Church, outside the sphere of missionary societies and 
religious orders. Therefore we can hardly help being theoretical. 
If I knew what things were of practical possibility under this 
head, I would go straight to the point, and not waste your time 
with academic discussion. Delegates have not come out of all 
the world for clerical-meeting papers ; I should like to feel that 
we are a committee, not an audience. Also, in view of the oecu- 
menical occasion, I omit all those parts of the question which 
belong specially to distribution of spheres at home within the 
English Church, though I did not omit them in a preliminary 
paper of this group. Two things, I imagine, will have to be found 
before we can discuss authority in the distribution of spheres 
among the members of the Church’s ministry: (1) clergy with 
enough devotion to be distributed ; (2) distributors (bishops and 
others) with enough knowledge of their men and of the spheres 
to distribute ; and also with time to think what they are doing. 

These seem to me the real points, and the first-named need 
must come first. It is wasting time to sit devising a new mill 
when you have no grist to grind in it. It is idle to discuss the 
distribution of spheres when you have not men mobile and avail- 
able for distribution. We are not here to consider compulsory 
distribution of the Anglican clergy, which few in this hall would 
think desirable, and none practicable. In the way of that stand 
such things as the parson’s freehold and dilapidations, private 
patronage, no clergy pensions and no Church finance. Where 
the home Church cannot settle—has not begun to tackle—such 
things for herself, it is not likely that a Pan-Anglican Congress 
will avail to initiate revolution ; though the lessons offered us 
from over the seas may well serve good purpose in the day when 
we cease to hate to be reformed. At present, therefore, I see 
no way of getting clergy to distribute, while independence and 
self-choosing of work hold the Anglican field, save by the raising 
up of a voluntary force under episcopal direction: a system of 
volunteer distribution, both at home and, more particularly, 
for the benefit of the Church abroad. Such a,system I have 
ventured to outline in one of the preliminary Congress papers, 
and will not obtrude its details on you here ; for I have the right 
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to assume you have read the papers in hand. Only I beg to add 
two notes : first, that it would be no use having, in such a volun- 
teer order, men who would cry off the idea as soon as they were 
sent to the wrong place. (Under our present system of “ every 
man his own general”, a large percentage of men are already in 
the wrong place.) If we make no mistakes we shall make nothing 
worth making. I appeal for men willing to be sent occasionally 
to the wrong place, as the foundations of a better system—the 
sacrificial pathway over which the forces behind a move for- 
ward in the attack. I believe in Balaclava orders, once or twice 
in a century ; they are better than no orders at all, and not more 
disastrous, and they serve to test our discipline. And, secondly, 
if some such order of voluntary obedience be neither wholly 
impracticable, nor so subversive of everything wholesome and 
English in the Anglican Church as it has appeared in the eyes of 
a respected daily journal, then still I remind you that it can only 
arise, like other living movements of Church progress, when God 
raises up the man to inspire it. 

But then—our second point—if by this or some other way you 
had the men for free distribution to-morrow, you could not start 
distributing ; because, alas! we bishops don’t personally know 
our clergy, in most instances, sufficiently to handle them thus. 
And if we did, we have not the time to sit deliberating as we 
should need to do in councils for service abroad and mastering 
the needs and policy of work over seas. Without this how could 
we distribute? Under which circumstances you will find that 
the bishops, being practical men, will continue the practice of 
letting men distribute themselves. Both these things, of course, 
the knowing of our men and the sending of them to their right 
work, it is our episcopal duty to do; but we cannot do it. And 
in each case the chief cause of our inability is the same—the 
unmanageable size of the modern home diocese and pressure of 
present work. ‘T’o this must be added the fact, that bishops are 
not at present chosen primarily for their strategic powers and 
judgement of men; though a bishop, not so personally gifted, 
but with good counsellors and time to use them, might do much. 

Now how can this Congress possibly help to secure these two 
chief conditions in the home Church to which chiefly the practical 
problem belongs, distributable clergy and qualified distribution, 
especially as we are not passing any resolutions? The first thing, 
I venture to think, we can do is to ventilate and disseminate the 
idea of devotion to direction, for the strategic purposes of the 
Church, and appeal for men to offer it. And I recommend that 
such offers be made collectively—in groups, rather than individu- 
ally. The second thing is to throw in our weight with the agita- 
tion for enough bishops, whether diocesan or suffragan, to be real 
fathers in God,and real orparyyoi, with individual knowledge of 
their men, and time for counsel and outlook on the Church at 
large. The rest, the machinery for distribution of spheres, will 
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follow comparatively easily. And last, though I urged that dis- 
tributable material and qualified agents in distribution must come 
first, I do not mean that it is premature to discuss machinery for 
distribution ; and, moreover, when I speak of qualified agents— 
though the bishops, as primarily responsible for the direction of 
men at the moment working under them, must be chief factors 
in that machinery—I did not mean that they are capable of con- 
stituting in themselves the needful machinery. Only in my 
remaining words let it be well understood that I do not think of 
the authority in distribution as proceeding from any lower fount 
than the episcopal, or shared with them by any executive or 
expert agency or council that it may be necessary for the bishops 
to employ. The question of the formation of the distributing 
machinery is, as regards service abroad, even with our present — 
scarce material, an immediate one. We should do well to know 
what this Congress thinks. In the name of the writer of the other 
Pan-Anglican paper, the Bishop of Rangoon, whom I saw last 
week on his sick-bed, I would urge that it must be some central 
agency to take the place of the competitive ‘‘ catch-who-catch-can ” 
of conflicting claims, and jostling commissaries, and rival societies. 
Such a central agency is sure to consist of the very men who are 
commissaries or heads of societies ; but their qualification to act 
in their other capacity of strategic distribution will consist in their 
comparative knowledge and their position as members of such a 
central agency. . In other words, I fail for my own part to see how 
we can get along, if we mean to be strategic, without a council for 
service abroad, and a thoroughly strong, laborious, and well- 
equipped one. -It would be a mistake to suppose that all the 
places to be filled abroad are under one or other of the societies ; 
and even if they were, some mediating agency would be wanted, 
if the Church is to have a policy with her recruits, in deciding for 
which of half a dozen societies a given man is most needed. (It 
is different in the American Church with its one Board of Missions.) | 
I do not wish to say more, because I believe that some of the men 
who know most, and have been doing the work of distribution 
abroad—while we paper-writers are only talking, and perhaps doing 
a little thinking—are of a different opinion. But when so grave a 
matter as a council for service abroad is in the melting-pot, it 
would be disappointing if no light were thrown upon the right 
mould and place for it by a Pan-Anglican Congress meeting at this 
juncture. On this matter, under the chairman’s direction, I 
believe that discussion to follow might materially influence and 
help us. But if any one is proposing to get up and tell us that we 
cannot at present be sent and distributed because we have not got 
the right sort of patriarch, or other person or agency theoretically 
qualified to distribute us with authority, it would be preferable 
that no discussion took place, as this would only tend to paralysis, 
and prolonging the reign of no “policy”. 

On the whole, then, I conclude, in answer to my set text, that 
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the place of authority in the distribution of spheres is discussable 
and practical only in relation to volunteers for distribution ; 
resides in some co-operative action on the part of the episcopal 
order; must be rendered worthy of confidence by some reforms 
in the home episcopate ; and facilitated in action and executive 
by some expert central agency. 


The Rev. W. H. Frere, dealing with the second point, said : 
The tendency to specialization is visible everywhere in these days. 
It is the necessary result of present conditions. In matters of 
learning, for example, the field is becoming rapidly so much 
larger, that no one can hope to cover more than a small, and 
indeed a diminishing, part of it. Again, in the sphere of action, 
the forces available increase, and with them the complexity of 
manipulating them: so here, too, it is necessary that the field 
should become increasingly restricted. This tendency affects 
alike both individuals and groups of people: so there is a cor- 
porate as well as a personal specialization. The work of the 
Church should show signs of this development, if it is moving 
along lines of efficiency ; and if, on the contrary, it does not show 
signs of increasing specialization, analogous to that which is 
observable in other forms of human activity, there is reason to 
fear that it is behindhand in efficiency. This is in fact the case. 
Methods of Church work remain unduly in an undeveloped state ; 
and especially this is true of the official work of the clergy. Our 
clergyman is predominantly a “general servant”. He is expected 
to do everything, and consequently nothing particularly well. 
Like many other ‘generals ” he is also much put upon and made 
to do work that is really not his at all, simply because he is there, 
and there is apparently no one else to do it. “It is not meet 
that he should forsake the Word of God, and serve tables”: but 
all the same, our clergy spend a very large part of their ministry in 
these unmeet occupations. It is well that in their. intercourse 
with their flock they should often be meeting them on grounds of 
general friendship and common humanity, for their spiritual work 
grows in conjunction with these; but it is not good that they 
should be looked upon as professional financiers, purveyors of 
amusements, or relieving officers. 

After these words of protest we will’ set aside the question of 
the other people’s work that the clergyman does, and confine our 
consideration to his way of doing his own. What are the reasons 
why the methods of clerical work remain in this undeveloped con- 
dition, and are not organized more along the modern lines of 
specialization ? Two reasons at once occur to our minds. The 
first is poverty of means. The second is scarcity of men. 

Here is a parish of 6,000 souls : it ought to have four assistant 
clergy besides the rector. But there is no money to be had for 
more than one: and very likely inquiry would further reveal the 
shameful fact that the greater part of his stipend, if not the whole, 
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comes out of the rector’s pocket. Now this deacon, or young 
priest, is expected to be able to do everything. He must be not 
only a good preacher, but superhumanly prolific of sermons ; for 
he will have to produce an impossible number of them every 
week. He will have no proper time for preparing them, as he 
must also be a skilled and diligent visitor, and go on day after day 
undaunted by the impossible task of trying to know at least 3,000 
sheep entrusted to his sole shepherding. He must be a trained 
catechist, able to take his place side by side with the certificated 
teachers in the school, or to give similar teaching under much 
more difficult circumstances than theirs in Church or in Sunday 
school. He must speak as an expert to mothers and grandmothers 
on Monday afternoons, conduct a Band of Hope later on, and then 
drill a Church Lads’ Brigade. In the scanty intervals he has to 
be the guide of the sick, the director of souls, the father of a 
troublesome family, and the elder brother of every boy and girl in 
the parish. Is it surprising that even our Admirable Crichtons do 
not succeed over the whole field? Our curate does his best. 
Some of these things he can do; some one, or perhaps two, of 
them he can do well; he cannot possibly do them all. But he 
has got to. The result is that all are more or less faultily done. 
And he remains to the end of his ministry just a “general” ; 
struggling, but always overdone ; bravely facing up to his task, but 
always outclassed ; nobly trying to keep up his ideals, though 
circumstances are steadily dragging them down; a pathetic pic- 
ture of only half-effective heroism. 

Here is a diocese—a poor one. It wants an archdeacon who 
shall be a specialist.in Church law, and a right-hand man at the 
bishop’s beck and call. But in order to live he must have a 
“living”. So he is made parish priest of an arduous parish ; and 
all hopes of his being an adequate archdeacon are ipso facto at an 
end. The diocese needs an educationalist to devote his time to 
the great task of the schools of the diocese ; but there isno money 
to pay for one. So the work is not done. The diocese needs 
some men of scholarship and theological learning, to act as 
advisers to the bishop in technical matters of doctrine and disci- 
pline, to superintend the studies of the clergy, and particularly of 
the deacons, to watch the press, and deal there with matters of 
controversy or with recurring exhibitions of ignorance on Church 
affairs. But there is no way of supporting such men, except by 
making them do some other work than that which they are wanted 
to do which is remunerative. So either they become an incubus 
on some parish or cathedral which ex Aypothes? is not their best 
sphere, or else the work is not done. Thus our unreformed 
and out-of-date system of finance prevents efficiency and the 
specialization that the modern conditions of life demand. 

The scarcity of men has the same effect. Here is another 
parish of 6,000 souls, and by some miracle the laity in it have 
come to realize the staff that is required to work it efficiently, and 
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also are prepared to provide the necessary money. But now the 
men are not to be got. The people have discovered that if they 
want good sermons, the preacher must be somewhat set apart, 
and given leisure for study and preparation. They are demanding 
that the Sunday school should be either mended or ended, and 
that in any case a well-planned catechism should be a feature of 
the children’s work under some one who can give up time to 
make it really efficient ; but there is no one to be had. So the 
matter runs on, and meanwhile the one existing curate remains 
a ‘‘ general”. 

In the diocese the case is every bit as bad. There are crowds of 
showmen and others of no settled abode travelling up and down 
it ; they ought to be shepherded, but no one can be spared to look 
after them. There are the deaf and dumb, who want a special 
organization ; but no one can be spared. A man is anxious, after 
several years of grinding parochial work, to have a year or more for 
study : it is very desirable that he should ; he will be much more 
useful to the Church. But meanwhile there is no one to take his 
place, so he cannot be spared. So some of the great works of the 
diocese, as well as the valuable details of parochial work, are left to 
go by the board. Great causes are left untouched, and great 
problems unheeded ; or, at the best, attempts are made at them by 
overbusy men, in odds and ends of time taken from something 
else, and both the men and the work break down. 

Now one of the many and great hopes that are arising out of 
this Congress is this: that much may be done in consequence to 
remedy both of these defects—the dearth of money and the scarcity 
of men. Let us then assume that there will be this improvement, 
and devise how to take best advantage of it. (1) There must be 
more specialization in parochial work. Less hackwork in preach- 
ing, and more differentiation of the preacher from the non-preacher. 
The problems of poverty require skilled handling by the clergy in 
conjunction with those bodies whose special work it is, both 
governmental and charitable. These are but two of the com- 
monest out of the many fields of specialization which the parish 
offers, demanding that they should be occupied. Others have 
already been mentioned. (2) In the diocesan organization the 
opportunities are even more numerous. They fall into two 
classes—ministries which reinforce the parochial work, and 
ministries which cut across the parochial boundaries by dealing 
with classes of people rather than with local areas. (a) The 
amount of useful reinforcement that can be given to parishes by 
non-parochial clergy is at present little understood, from lack of 
experience of such help. It is recognized, however, already in some 
respects, such as the provision of missions or parochial retreats, or 
other forms of evangelistic or devotional efforts. Less well recog- 
nized are the efforts that have instruction or apologetics for their 
object, though these are no less needed. Some of the larger 
Church societies have, by their organizing secretaries, already 
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developed the special features of their own work in parishes. But 
there is probably much more to be done along all these lines yet. 
(4) While the parochial organization will continue to be the normab 
method, even in these days of growing congregationalism, it must 
also be increasingly recognized that many classes of people fall 
through the meshes of the parochial net; and if they are not 
caught in some other way, they are not caught at all. Such for 
example are nurses, the theatrical profession, and, in a less degree, 
teachers both in elementary and secondary schools, who often 
work in one parish, live in another, and attach themselves to 
neither. In many large towns the ordinary human boy needs to 
be classed with these as a non-parochial : for here it is only a small 
proportion that the parochial net catches, while the larger and 
shyer number are not to be secured except by something which is 
entirely the property of themselves and of their friends, who are by 
no means necessarily their fellow-parishioners. Still more entirely 
non-parochial are the dwellers in institutions such as boarding- 
schools, or poor-law establishments, or asylums. We have our 
missions to a few classes, e.g. to navvies and fishermen ; but other- 
wise in respect of such classes as these, specialization is either non- 
existent or else only in its infancy. The primary responsibility for 
them must be diocesan rather than parochial ; and it is by diocesan 
specialists that their particular needs will have to be met for the 
most part. 

There remains, however, one further source for the supply of 
specialists to be taken into account. Religious communities, so 
far as their work goes, are naturally to be looked at as providing 
specialists. This function is not, of course, the main reason for 
their existence ; for the true religious community rests upon the 
vocation to a particular and unusual form of life, and is only 
secondarily concerned with work at all. But men who have found 
their vocation in them very naturally tend to specialize as regards 
work. Thus there have been rising up slowly among us, not 
merely individuals, but groups of men, who on the basis of their 
community life become specialists. Perhaps it is from centres 
such as these that the Church is to look for a good many of its 
much-needed specialists in the future. The community life offers 
many advantages for specialization to those who are called to live 
that life. To the missioner it offers the solid, stern background of 
silence and discipline that he needs to counterbalance the strain 
of his labours. To the scholar it offers quiet, together with the 
healthy and needful stimulus of fellowship. ‘To the man who has 
gifts for any special work, it offers a home where it is his duty and 
happiness to concern himself, chiefly indeed with his own special 
tasks, but also, in no narrow spirit, with other people’s interests 
besides his own. In educational work and missionary work, com- 
munity life ought to be able to secure a unity of purpose and 
a continuity of method that are not easily attainable other- 
wise. 
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‘Indeed, so far as educational work goes, it seems that commu- 
nities, whether of men or women, will in the future offer the best 
guarantee that is to be had of really religious training. The State 
must needs absorb more and more of the professional schooling ; 
and pari passu it will more and more refuse to be responsible itself 
for religious training. The Church then must have its specialists 
organized within and without the schools, and ready to undertake 
this task, as the State relinquishes it: they, either in conjunction 
with the State, or, it may be, in competition with it, will have to 
supply the religious teaching. If the State becomes hostile to 
denominational teaching, or to religion altogether, it will be almost 
impossible to stand up against its hostility, except by the organized 
forces of devoted men and women banded into religious societies 
and communities. This perhaps represents the chiefest of our 
needs to-day in the matter of specialization. Many have felt the 
need, but so far we have gone very little way towards supplying it, 
though opportunities do now exist for men both lay and clerical, 
and for women not only in sisterhoods but in one or two other 
forms of religious association. If we have failed as yet, our fault 
has been hitherto that we have thought too much of getting the 
work cheaply done on community lines, and thought too little of 
the inner dedication of the life to God that is the very essence of 
the religious calling. Let us amend this, and pray for more voca- 
tions. Then we may find that we are nearer than we thought to 
the attainment of our desires. 

For in fact all specialization is in reality a form of vocation. 
The specialist priest has his call to the priesthood ; and then, 
or later, a further call summons him to special work. Similarly, 
the call to the religious life is given to some, and there is linked 
with it the call to this or that occupation. We began by think- 
ing of specialization as a necessary development in human _pro- 
gress or a necessary condition of efficiéncy. But we have now 
reached a deeper conception: for we now see that it is not 
the exigencies of the case that force us to specialize, either indi- 


vidually or as a Church corporately, but it is the call of the voice 
of God. 


The Rev. CANon SKRINE, sometime Warden of Glenalmond, 
read the following paper on “The Schoolmaster Priest ” as one of 
the branches of ministerial functions: There is a catalogue in which, 
after apostles, prophets, and evangelists, come pastors and teach- 
ers, and the Catechism words the phrase “pastors and masters ”, 
Are pastor and teacher two or one? Grammar decides they are 
one, but some churchmen doubt whether they ought to be one 
and not two. They doubt, I mean, whether the work of a 
master at a secondary school is work which a priest ought to do. 
The question is old enough to have been reasoned with his 
father-in-God, the diocesan, by a candidate for priest’s orders, 
with the crudity becoming his years, who is now, in more maturity, 
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invited to reason the case in public.. The alleged faults of the 
position are (1) that a schoolmaster priest is not professionally 
trained ; (2) that the life is not priestly, for it lacks spirituality 
and sacrifice. I notice rather than discuss the first. The objection 
comes from the side of Church authorities. They feel that if 
training is needed by the priest, then he ought to have it, though 
he goes to a school, not a parish. And he does not have it. 
He does without the theological college, and also the senior 
priest who trains the curate. The schools for their part are 
content ; they hold that a schoolmaster-priest is not trained, but 
gifted. This is very consistent. They held the same view about 
the schoolmaster simple, that he is gifted, not trained. No doubt 
in both cases they are wrong, and the priest at school ought to 
be trained, as also ought the master. But to say this is not to 
endorse the complaint of authorities about the priest-master. 
For they are demanding a training such as is given to parochial 
clergy ; and the schools rightly think this is not what is wanted. 
The problem is to discover the training proper for the ministry 
among the lambs, not the sheep. I am not here to report a 
discovery, but I do hope we may be on its track. For (to speak 
of what personal conversance assures me of) the ideal of priestly 
duty has in the last decade been shaping itself powerfully in the 
schools, not least in those of most note; and it is this movement 
which, likelier than even authoritative direction from outside, 
will generate of itself the discipline suitable to make the school- 
master efficient as a priest. The life and work of the parochial 
clergyman must, one thinks, have created the ideal which 
inspired the system for the training of our pastors: it will be so 
with our pastors and masters. 

I turn to my main subject, the complaint that life in a school 
is not a life for a vowed priest, being secular and lacking sacrifice. 
The curate looks at the master and says: “I should like to 
do as he, but I must not. He is too well paid, comfortable, 
cheerful among those happy youngsters. Then think of my 
slum! It will not do: no sacrifice, no priesthood.” If this curate 
was really better fitted to be master, I would counsel him to make 
sure what sacrifice is. Is it giving things up? Must it be 
painful? That novelist who said of her self-seeking hero that 
he ‘was ready for any sacrifice which was not disagreeable” was 
less paradoxical than appears. There zs a sacrifice which is not 
disagreeable. “Lo! I come—to do thy will, O Lord.” The 
essence of sacrifice is not the pain (though pain is the usual 
concomitant) but the surrender of the being—mind, affections, 
will—to God’s purpose. This purpose seems always to hold 
some measure of pain; but it say hold little pain, much pleasure. 
For, after all, the purpose of God for a man must be that he 
should live, should realize his life: and to live and realize life 
is always joy—even in a slum. And so it does seem to me that 
what our young chooser of his path has to consider is not, which 
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is the most distasteful task open to me, but which is the task of 
God which I can do best? The 


God Who bids 
Me add to virtue knowledge, bids me here 
With all the pith and sinew of my mind 
Discern the truth, and follow it, dread or dear. 


Now if sacrifice be this, the surrender of a man’s being to © 
God’s purpose, “dread or dear,” must the master’s life be pro- 
nounced an unsacrificing life? Very clearly it is a work to which 
he can devote his powers. His powers of mind—that goes with- 
out saying. But those of his body: the 4am and staying power 
wanted for the thirty hours, the nerve for discipline and emer- 
gencies, perhaps in a class or school where he holds a wolf by 
the ears ; the virtue that goes out of him, as his mind touches to 
make alive the childish or the. reluctant mind of pupils. His 
powers of soul; the vitality of his personal being, which must be 
vital that it may vitalize. All this is devotion of the self: how 
then not a sacrifice? And it does cost pain too. The pain 
of responsibility for lives and characters. If our parishioner in 
a slum sickens and dies, we may mourn, but we shall not have 
it laid to our doors; if he go to the bad, we may sorrow, but 
it can be without shame. But if there is plague, bodily or moral, 
in our school, the master “pays with his person”; it goes right 
home. The pains of abstinence: innocent pleasures and liberties 
to be given up for the sake of our imitative flock; lawful self- 
culture sacrificed to the teacher-work. I do not say all masters 
do offer this sacrifice ; but I say they can offer it ; can, as becometh 
priests of a flock, for their sakes sanctify themselves. Then the 
sacrifice of work with colleagues. To work, not for one’s own 
hand, but for the team, to put away desire to shine and to 
influence, and jealousy, pique, wounded self-love; to live in the 
competitive crowd, but not jostle or scramble, this is self-sacrifice 
of a kind for which the school makes richer opportunity than the 
parish. 

_ But still, the work is not “spiritual”. Can a priest-master keep 
his promise to “ lay aside the study of the world and the flesh” ? 
He mainly teaches the studies by which boys succeed in the 
world ; and out of school, on the playing-field, those studies of the 
flesh, which as society now treats them, are also pomps and vanity 
of the world. Then, again, Sacerdos ad altare. But how scant 
are the opportunities, at least for an assistant master, at the altar ! 
Yes, surely a master’s work is too secular, too little spiritual. Ah! 
but again, the spiritual—what is it ? Things spiritual are not a 
class of objects, not even such a class as are services, Bible-lessons, 
or even sacraments. The spirituality is not in the object, but in 
the mind that handles it: and so, too, the secularity. The 
spiritual is earth as unified with God’s purpose: the secular is 
earth as severed from that purpose. There have been propagan- 
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dists of a religion, who were but exploiters of a business ; and 
captains of industry who did the work of an evangelist. And thus 
the task of schoolmaster is secular or is spiritual as his attitude to 
it may determine. His lessons, then. But I will spare the time 
required to show that a teacher, not only of the Bible, but of 
literature, science, figures, can be “in the Spirit”, Who leads us 
into all truth: and I will only ask—-Who is going to teach religion 
in our public schools, if no teachers there are priests? Would 
you trust to a right of entry there? His games,then. No doubt 
if a master should conduct this branch of liberal studies as a mode 
of advertisement for the school and of social introduction for its 
athletes, his activities are worldly, of the world. If, on the other 
hand, he tries to make the games a ministry of virility and discipline 
of nerve, of habits of fairness, chivalry, selflessness, of self-mastery 
in pleasure-taking, of self-effacement for the glory of the whole, 
then I venture to say that this master is doing a most priestly 
office : he is mediating an Incarnation, he is calling the Christ 
into the flesh of the schoolboy’s bodily life. And his business— 
school-keeping, school-making. It is, of course, a secular trade. 
Must the priest lay aside this study of the world, as he would that 
of the counting-house? Not, if here too he can mediate an 
Incarnation, here too call the Christ into the flesh of these 
mundanities. For to conduct the traffic of school-keeping and 
school-making with a Christlike purity of motive; to be in, but 
not of, the competitive system ; to bear a heart of peace in the 
fret and harass of this trade, a heart of faith in the times of shock 
and danger—this is to make even the business of school-mastering 
an opportunity of the Spirit. But why not press the deepest 
truth of the. matter? The schoolmaster can be priest because 
he has a cure of souls. And a cure of how full an opportunity ! 
For think of the wholeness of the committal of a pupil’s soul to 
the master—mind, body, character, the boy’s study, play, nourish- 
ment, companionship, manners, mental stimulus, ambition, dawn- 
ing passions, all thrown on his hands together, along with his 
education in the knowledge of God. Can the priest in a parish 
touch the sheep so closely as the priest in a school the lambs ? 
Yes, at times he can, and closer : in life’s crises, storms, sorrows, 
and at the deathbed. But not with so continuous, so unevadable 
a closeness. Last, is it nothing that the cure of souls in a school 
is a cure with an effect which is multiplied? It is action on the 
leaders of society, its priests and pastors among them. What 
of good ye do unto one of these, ye do it unto those others ; 
that score, that hundred, that thousand, to whom, through this 
one, your ministry will pass on. ; 

It is helpful to look at a question of our own time in the 
light of all times. The contention between parish priest and 
school priest is the old one between monk and pastor, between 
regular clergy and secular. In appearance the pair have changed 
circumstances, at least habitat. The regular, or parochial clergy- 
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man, lives in a parish ; the secular, or schoolmaster, lives in the 
cloister of a college and its masters’ common-room. But as once, 
so now, the Regular misdoubts the estate of Secular, because the 
Secular dwells in the world, but he apart from it. Where lies the 
right between them, we shall know, when we decide the question 
How is God served? The monk answered,“ By prayer, in the 
cloister: Qui orat, laborat.” His secular brother answered, “ By 
prayer, and a life with men: Qud /aborat, orat.” If these two are 
not yet at one, let us leave their difference here. 


The Rev. H. M. Sanpers, Vicar of St. John’s, Highbury, in 
opening the general discussion, again advocated, as he had 
advocated at a previous section, the foundation of some order 
of teachers, men of sufficient intellectual and theoretical acumen, 
to do what the parochial clergy as a body were not fitted to do, 
especially in these days when they were, as had been so well said, 
“maids of all work” or “general servants”. He himself held 
one or two such teaching offices, but, with a parish of 7,000 people, 
he had constantly to refuse the requests that came to him to 
lecture, on behalf, for instance, of the Diocesan Church Reading 
Union. The fact that there were, comparatively speaking, so few 
of the parochial clergy able to do such work, he thought was 
justification for believing that the time had come when the 
revenues of some of the canonries might be possibly diverted 
to some such purpose as he had mentioned. The strength of 
the Church of England was a parochial system ; the strength lying 
in the fact that it enabled a man to discharge in the best way 
that which was the very essential of his ministry, his pastoral duty. 
There were doubtless difficulties, one being the disinclination 
of the parochial clergy to admit into their parishes outsiders, 
but he believed that difficulty was fast disappearing. One ne- 
cessity that he felt more and more every day was for a band of 
qualified apologists, who would be able to justify the Catholic 
faith to thinking men and women who were undoubtedly leaving 
the Church in large numbers. 

The CoapjurTor-BisHop oF JAMAICA thought the most pressing 
administration question facing the Church to-day was to find 
a more ready and easier ministerial interchange from the mother 
country to the Church overseas. He mentioned that the Church 
in Jamaica, when asked two years ago what was considered the 
most pressing administration question now before the whole 
Church, answered, “The easier and more ready ministerial inter- 
change between the Church at home and the Church overseas.” 
He contended that the Board of Missions, even in its reorganized 
form, was too impersonal and too unknown for the average man 
willing for service abroad to apply to. He advocated, as the 
outcome of the Pan-Anglicafi Congress, the formation of a small 
committee of three nominated by the Bishop of London, and 
accepted by the bishops abroad, to undertake permanently, the 
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apportioning of men for foreign service. The iron was now hot 
and should be struck, and he believed the striking would be best 
done by the Lambeth episcopate, and in that way an instrument 
would be produced well tempered and well shaped to meet the 
great work in hand. 

The Ven. ARCHDEACON Burrows, Birmingham, thought there 
was a danger of premature and over-specialization, and welcomed 
the Bishop of Thetford’s opinion that the young clergyman should 
begin general work before he passed on to special work. He had 
come across more than one case of men who took up some special 
department for which they seemed qualified, without having had 
a general training in ordinary parochial work, who were unable 
to do the good they would have otherwise done. Already the 
Church had specialized priests in chaplains of hospitals or work- 
houses and of asylums, and they had very great difficulties of 
their own, and were really an illustration of the disastrous effect 
of over-specialization in certain cases. In some of the specialized 
work it might be an excellent thing for a man not to hold the 
position for very long. After a few years spent as a prison 
chaplain, for instance, he might take up ordinary parish work, and 
be consulted as the special authority in the diocese who really 
understood the problems. He fully agreed with Mr. Frere as to 
the desirability of having archdeacons who understood their 
business. He thought the Bishop of Thetford’s suggestion for 
a College of Experts at every cathedral centre was a most ex- 
cellent idea, but he suggested also that parish clergy should try 
and do something in the same direction. There ought to be 
more who were at one and the same time parish clergymen and 
specialists in some particular line. The ideal would be for every 
bishop to know that he had in his diocese a number of men who 
understood a number of subjects, men to whom he could refer 
inquiries when necessary. 

The BisHop or GRAHAMSTOWN referred to the number of great 
cathedrals that were being built in colonial dioceses, and asked 
how they justified their existence. If the building was simply 
a costly monument, it was not to be justified ; but if it enshrined 
a great idea, and was the centre of strenuous and noble work, 
then no money that could be spent on the building would be 
wasted. ‘The justification of a cathedral lay not only and chiefly 
in its centripetal value but in its centrifugal value, in the spiritual 
power and energy which was permanently going forth to the 
diocese. 

The Ven. Epwarp Scope, Archdeacon of Gloucester, said 
it was no doubt very desirable sometimes to consult a specialist ; 
but the old country physician would say, “ Yes, a specialist may 
know more than I do, but he does not know much about you— 
he does not know your inheritance, your constitution, your mode 
of life, and therefore he has his limitations.” Those who came 
into the parishes from outside could not be really in touch with 
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the life of the people whom they addressed. The clergy in the 
country welcomed the visits of specialists, but felt they had very 
great privileges themselves as being those who ministered to 
the various needs of the community both secular and spiritual. 

The Ven. F. R. Hopson, formerly Archdeacon of Zanzibar, 
said that according to the Ordinal there were three orders of 
ministers in Christ’s Church, bishops, priests, and deacons, but 
the deacons seemed to have disappeared. He ventured to sug- 
gest that possibly if the Church had real deacons, permanent 
deacons, many difficulties might be solved and the most pressing 
needs provided for. 

The Rey. H. G. PEILE said that so far the curate had not had 
a voice in the discussion, and he should like to say something 
from that standpoint with regard to the authority of the bishops. 
He was a curate serving in the Winchester Diocese, and when the 
request came from the Bishop of Dorking asking them to con- 
sider the question of foreign service they felt they had a father-in- 
God who was interested in his clergy. If the bishops would make 
more personal demands upon the curates, there would be more 
volunteers for service. ‘There was a great danger of a curate 
settling down in a parish or going through the slums, with a 
vision in his head of finding himself one day at a junction, and 
the porter calling out, ““Change here for a vicarage!” If the 
bishops would but send the curates a letter every now and then, 
based upon what they heard about them from the vicars ; and if 
a curate now and then could have the privilege of opening at the 
breakfast table a letter from a bishop with reference to this or 
that work; it would be felt that the bishops were fathers indeed, 
that they had a personal interest in those working in their diocese, 
and it would make the men think more seriously about the 
responsibilities and duties of their position. 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up, said perhaps it was only 
natural that the discussion had turned mainly on the specializing 
of the ministerial functions, although the other branch of the subject 
had not been overlooked, and he was thankful for the speech of 
Mr. Peile on the subject. The Bishop of Dorking might perhaps 
feel a little disappointed that more had not been said as to his 
scheme of a voluntary order of obedience; but he felt that the 
bishop himself was doing a great deal to teach the Church about 
the place of authority in the distribution of spheres, and that his 
example would influence the Church enormously. With regard 
to specialization, he was talking to the Clerical Advisir of the 
Prisons Board with regard to prison chaplains, and was told that 
the board deliberately adopted the policy of trying to get prison 
chaplaincies undertaken by men with parishes, because experience 
showed that in those cases the work as a rule was better done. 
While there were dangers of over-specialization, he felt sure all 
would agree that the Church wanted a great deal further specializa- 
tion than it had as yet. With regard to the session as a whole, 
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he thought it was possible to look back upon the work of the 
section with satisfaction. To begin with, they would all feel that 
they had every reason to be contented with the arrangements 
made for their comfort, and owed the stewards a debt of most 
hearty thanks. There was every reason to be contented with 
the provision of speakers and the excellence of the papers that 
had been contributed, and for that to a large extent the secre- 
taries had earned their warmest thanks. Another reason for 
being contented was the fact that there had always been a due ~ 
supply of persons ready to come forward in the debate, and not 
a single debate in the section had fizzled out before the time 
allotted to it. In higher ways, too, there were surely reasons 
for feeling happy. The members had been taking part in what 
was really a great work, and it was a joyous thing to be allowed 
to take part in such a Congress and to help forward the cause of 
the Church. The attendance at the meetings had perhaps not 
been so large as at some other sections, and the amount of space 
given to the proceedings of the section in the columns of the 
Press had not been so large as in the case of other sections, the 
two things being probably connected together. He was not 
blaming the Press, because it was guided by the wishes of the 
public. He was quite certain, however, that the section had 
been discussing some of the most practical subjects that the 
Church at the present day had to deal with, and in the dis- 
cussion of every one of those subjects the difficulty of finance 
had loomed very large.. If the great Pan-Anglican Congress was 
really to do the work which he believed God meant it to do, they 
all had to go forth and be missionaries of a great cause ; they had 
to bring home to people that there were great questions pressing 
upon the Church, and that the Church in her corporate capacity 
must devote herself to them, must consider them in their practical 
bearing upon her life and work ; and then, please God, the Church 
would find out the remedies and would proceed to put them into 
effect. 
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DEACONESSES, SISTERHOODS, ETC. 
Sion CoLLEGE. Monpay AFTERNOON, JUNE 22 
The BisHop or WINCHESTER again presided over this section. 


There were three invited speakers, the first of whom was the 
BisHop or WorRCESTER, who said: My subject is to be found in an 
answer to a question. If, as we believe, baptism calls us to take 
an active part in the Church’s operations, so that none but the 
unemployable can escape ; if it be no longer true that while men 
must work, women must only weep ; if it be again the case that 
there are multitudes of women willing to do God’s work, but are 
neither fitted for a life vow, nor, on the other hand, content to be 
undisciplined, unorganized, untrained, what are we to do with 
them? Are we to lose them? Because once, no doubt, there 
was little alternative: a woman had of necessity to embrace the 
life of one of the historic communities, or else she had to content 
herself with being what people called ‘‘a good creature given to 
good works”. There was little choice except to be a deaconess, 
perhaps a sister with a life vow, or else to be a free lance or an 
ordinary parish worker. Now no one will for a moment believe. 
that I, as bishop or old parish priest, undervalue either of these 
alternatives. Whatever plan I may presently advocate, those who 
adopt it must give reverence to the deaconess and the sister who 
have been able by circumstance and God’s grace to give up all 
and follow their Lord. So, too, must they thank God for the way 
in which He has led the district visitors, the Sunday school 
teachers, the nurse, the charity organizers, and all the goodly 
company of women parish workers to do what, without them, must 
have been left undone, to the great loss of our more helpless people. 
Yet the fact remains, there are those who are not suited for either 
of these lines of work. Family conditions may make a life 
dedication impossible—they may make it even selfish: or dis- 
position and character may tell a woman that such a tie would 
produce resistance in her, and that she could not work well unless 
her freedom were to some extent allowed its place. Routine and 
minute discipline of hours and devotions do bring out the very best 
in some men and women, but in others such a system is paralys- 
ing ; some will work the more enduringly for knowing that 
ordinary life has been given up for ever ; others can only produce 
their best by knowing that, if perchance they fail, they are at 
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liberty to choose again. Yet these very women will not be 
amateurs (using the word as usually accepted) ; they believe that 
the unbound worker is the very one who in honour must submit 
herself to rule because she is unbound. Very few women will fall 
so low in the Church’s service as to plead immunity from duty 
because technically they are free. They therefore desire eagerly 
to be part of a well-working system, intelligently guided and 
strengthened by co-operation. They also know the support to be 
gained by persons living together with a common aim. Moreover, 
they can give their whole time, or their whole time for part of 
a year, therefore they will not be half in and half out of harness ; 
they are very willing horses to the collar ; they desire the rein, and 
indeed may not be altogether unforgiving to the whip, when 
it is only just cracked over the ears. Now it was for this central 
class of women workers, who desired disciplined community work, 
but could not take any vow, that my sister and I devised the 
Community of Grey Ladies fifteen years ago, and which, as far 
as South London is concerned, Miss Wordsworth so zealously and 
wisely carries on to-day. 

We have been told by the Congress secretaries that having 
introduced our subject we are to set forth some definite point ; 
we are to speak of present defects, then ideals to be aimed at, 
and then possible remedies. Well, the defect has been the waste 
of womanly power in our offering no clear recognized course 
between the vow and secular life: the ideal to be aimed at is 
that no woman, except the incapable, should be able to say there 
is no opening for her; and, while remedies may be many, the 
one I will present te you for the sake of definiteness is_ this 
Community of Grey Ladies. Now we must get to details. I am 
the bolder to speak, because I do not merely advance a theory. 
We began with three ladies ; there are now, in my old and present 
diocese and in others, seventy. 

Look then rapidly with me at the following points: (x) the 
Grey Ladies in their work; (2) in their community; (3) in their 
finances. Zn their work.—Although there are no life vows, there 
is a solemn pledge that while a member belongs to the community 
she will work as she is directed. When she resigns, she is 
free, but until then she willingly works under discipline. The 
community is diocesan ; it knows no ultimate head but the bishop. 
He admits the ladies to their office ; he can release them, or be can 
dismiss them. There is no question of an imperium in imperio, 
the lady head herself must accept the bishop’s ruling. Their 
work, therefore, has a diocesan character wide as the diocese is 
wide; there is no attempt to confine the work to parishes of any 
particular school. In the community there are ladies of various 
schools of thought living together in harmony ; they are appointed 
by the bishop to parishes where the teaching is similar to their 
own, and they can therefore throw their whole heart into their 
work. But when once the Bishop has chosen the parish, then 
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until he withdraws her, she accepts the incumbent as the head 
and guide in what she has to do. You will see they work 
‘ frankly on the line of the Church in England, where the bishop 
is in theory responsible for all his parishes, and the incumbent, 
by his institution, is responsible under the bishop. The lady 
(except at home in the Grey House itself, where the head is head) 
knows no authority except the bishop and the incumbent. We 
have sent some of our Grey Ladies to dioceses abroad, and then 
these rules have been modified to the needs of the diocese to 
which she goes. But there are the principles. Next, in work 
she is encouraged to remember that she is a spiritual person. 
She is sent to her work to save souls; she is not to be the parish 
drudge ; she is not to find her vocation in carrying round the 
magazine, collecting the coal money, or even in issuing charity 
organization tickets. She exists to visit, and in visiting to carry 
a definite message, the message of Jesus Christ. In vast parishes 
she is the herald; and she goes constantly backward and forward 
between priest and people, doing what can be done spiritually 
without the priest, and when that is done, bringing the parish 
priest on to the scene. Such is her work; it is not far removed 
from that of the deaconess or the sister. But this is not all even 
now—still less all that may some day come. One advantage of 
the Grey system is that it is elastic; we are not too much bound 
by tradition, we can move as the needs of the day move. It is 
possible ere long that attached to the community may be a 
training system for Sunday school teachers, a grand need of 
which I must not now speak particularly. However, such is a 
rough sketch, long enough for this address but not exhaustive. 
Now let us look at her zz the community. Here I claim some 
advantage over the working of the deaconess plan. The Grey 
Ladies do not live in their parishes, and I am glad of it. At first, 
this rule was most difficult to keep; the clergy were themselves 
the chief resisters. But we kept to our rule for two reasons: 
first, because of mental and bodily health. Few men, and fewer 
women, can bear the strain of being in their work night and day, 
and all seven nights and days in a week. When they attempt it, 
there comes the breakdown. With the clergy themselves it is 
inevitable, and they are sacrificed, and willing to be sacrificed. 
It is not so necessary for the helper. Anyhow, practically the 
return home to the fresh air of Blackheath or Foleshill ensures a 
healthy night, the remoteness from work helps to relieve the strain, 
the little home comforts at night after work, and in the morning 
before work, provided by other and loving hands, wonderfully 
lightens the ladies’ burdens. As one result of our plan, we found 
that for a course of several years we had no serious maladies, and 
no nervous breakdown. Iam convinced, that even from a selfish 
parochial point of view, the clergy got more work from the 
Grey Ladies, and of better quality, because they did zof reside 
in the parishes. But there is another reason for the rule of not 
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living in the parish. It ensures community life as against loneli- 
ness. Night and morning, day by day, and for more time on the 
weekly off-day, the ladies relax and become human, they compare 
notes of work, gather experience and cheeriness for their fellows, 
and get out of the narrow lines of parochial worry. But more, 
the refreshment goes farther and deeper; they are refreshed by 
the community hours of prayer and meditation, they are built up 
by the instructions, which are part of the regular life, and guided 
in all things by the lady head. 

Lastly, we must have a word on that dry subject, fizance. 

The house-rent and taxes are provided by subscription, and no 
charge is made to the parishes except an annual collection in 
church, but in the main the Grey Ladies are nearly self-supporting. 
It was found that there were many ladies who had small private 
fortunes: perhaps single ladies, whose homes are broken up, 
and who find themselves left with say £100 a year—too little to 
live with any comfort in an independent way. Such ladies 
came to us, and paid £50 per annum, for which they received 
house, attendance, and comfortable board. Thus they found a 
vocation: the discontent of a do-nothing life was exchanged for 
the happiness of a congenial and active one. They found there 
was no life so thrilling as that which deals intimately with other 
lives. Thus placed, they were able to contribute something to 
their maintenance, and have a margin over for dress, and alms, 
and holiday. But there are others equally welcome who have no 
private fortune at all. At first, when numbers were small, this 
finance was a struggle ; subsequently, as numbers grew, it became 
quite easy, until in South London these ladies were at one time 
giving their work free to the poor parishes, and finding more than 
£2,000 a year for their own maintenance. Of course, there is 
much more to say about finances, but there is no time to elaborate. 
What I have just said sketches the system, and the rest can be 
gathered from the annual reports. 

One further useful point may be indicated: although most of 
the Grey Ladies are always resident, some who have home ties 
are taken for regular periods short of a year. I have now, in my 
present diocese at Coventry, one who can only be spared from 
home when her parents take up an annual residence in the 
Riviera, and she is invaluable. She comes back to us fresh, full 
of new outside thoughts, and either can take up her old work, or 
save from collapse the work of one of the regular ladies who has 
been called away. There is room, too, for those who have 
constant domestic duties, but who join us as non-resident 
members and do what they can. 

To sum up, I have tried to put before you a system, short of 
that pursued by sisters and deaconesses, but which for those who 
cannot take a life vow combines the freedom of the secular 
worker with the discipline and the mutual edification of the 
regulars. And if the blessing of success is an indication of the 
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approval of our Divine Head, then I think we may humbly claim 
that approval. 


The Rev. D. Exzison said: My apology for venturing to 
address a gathering like this is sufficiently found, I trust, in my 
close connexion for many years past with the largest group of 
Church women workers:in South Africa. At St. Peter’s Home, 
Grahamstown, in the Eastern Province of Cape Colony, the head- 
quarters of the Sisters of the Community of the Resurrection, we 
now have (in addition to our day-schools and branch houses) 
more than 500 women and girls boarding under the one set of 
roofs. I have myself enjoyed rather exceptional opportunities 
of watching its growth and weighing its peculiar problems ; and 
I can at least suggest the sort of atmosphere which surrounds 
many similar works abroad. 

1. There is no need to dwell at length upon the special appeal 
of a country like South Africa for the ministry of devout and 
competent women. The immensity of the land; the intense 
importance of these next twenty-five years in the actual moulding 
of that young nation; the prevalent scarcity of women workers, 
where so many of the ablest women, dependent upon native 
servants, are tied hand and foot by the duties of their house- 
hold, while the rival attractions of a sunny climate are too 
engrossing for most of the younger ones; the somewhat low 
moral tone and lack of refinement, of which the best of our 
women and even girls out there are increasingly conscious ; not 
least of all, the near presence of that great mass of natives, the 
Christians among them to be built up in their holy faith, the 
great dumb mass of heathen still to be won for Christ—these, 
taken together, may well constitute a clear and imperative call 
to English women of the best type to face the big sacrifice, and 
offer themselves to spend and be spent in the service of these 
distant Churches. 

2. Let me try to tell you, as briefly as possible, what the 
opportunity is which awaits them; more especially on behalf of 
our own white people. (1) We could do, first of all, with a great 
deal more of what you would call “ parochial visitation”. Our 
own South African ladies attempt little in this direction ; for many 
of the best of them it is wellnigh impossible. But in one case at 
least within my own experience the venture has been made by 
qualified Church workers from England, who found the work 
itself lying very ready to their hand. In the South African 
Church Railway Mission we have several English ladies engaged 
in a direct effort to reach the women and girls, in their homes 
scattered along many hundred miles of our railways. They are 
working mainly on the lines of the Mothers’ Union and Girls’ 
Friendly Society. Bible classes have been held, and candidates 
prepared for confirmation ; and encouraging signs of response on 
the part of the people have not been wanting. Not that we have 
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in any sense solved the problem; very far from it. The con- 
ditions of life and work along those distant railways make a heavy 
demand upon all concerned, and it still remains to. be proved 
whether lady workers can permanently bear the strain of it. But 
there can be no question at all as to the need of them, or that the 
best interests of our Church will be served if similar work could 
receive wide extension. (2) Then, again, we want more church- 
women as nurses, and more especially on behalf of our womenkind. 
We already have three such nurses working in the railway mission, 
and, if all goes well, we ought to double that number shortly, for 
they represent one of the most popular departures we have ever 
made. They have, of course, exceptional opportunities for quiet 
influence in the lonelier homes, and are helping to meet a need 
which has been long and widely felt in our waste places. (3) And 
then, finally, there comes that supreme matter of education. It 
goes almost without saying that the future lies chiefly with the 
religious body which is prepared to make the largest sacrifice 
in this particular field. Our Roman brethren fully appreciate 
the fact, and are making the most strenuous efforts to cover 
the land with a network of schools. For a reason which I will 
suggest presently, they are holding their own as well, and probably 
better than, any other religious body, in face of the immensely 
rapid strides of our strong State system; but there is one respect 
in which we seem to have the advantage of them, for we have 
gone right to the heart of the whole problem by undertaking, on 
a really comprehensive scale, the training of teachers. It may 
fairly be questioned whether, so far as ultimate influences are 
concerned, our South African Church has one single asset which 
should be more precious to her than her Training College in 
Grahamstown ; and it would be good indeed to see it repro- 
duced indefinitely throughout our Anglican Communion. Our 
teachers, born in the country, are practically all women, for the 
boys have too many counter-attractions. You will find there 
to-day more than 200 of these damsels, English and Dutch, 
Church and Nonconformist, under the wise and loving care of 
our Sisters. For three or more momentous and impressionable 
years they live in the strong Church atmosphere and amidst the 
happy, wholesome influences of St. Peter's Home. There they 
receive a teacher’s training which is second to none, and only 
this last year have beaten all previous records. But better than 
any examination tests is the deep and lasting mark which the 
place leaves on the life and character of most of the girls ; and 
there is little need to add, in a gathering like this, that that 
depends, above and beyond all other things, upon the life and 
character of those who have the handling of them. If only I 
could bring right home to some of you, with high educational 
qualifications, what a really magnificent opening awaits you at this 
moment in a bit of colonial work like that, or again how urgent 
the need is for a steady supply of English girls of the very best, 
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who have never done, and probably never will do, a day’s teaching 
in their lives! Within my own observation, work for which we 
have all felt thankful has been done out there by younger women 
with no exceptional gifts of intellect, who have come to us from 
really good homes, and have just been their own nice English 
selves, out of school hours, amongst that big and growing crowd 
of South African girls. i 

3. I pass on to my last and in some senses most important 
point—the enormous advantage, for women workers in those far 
places of the empire, of working either as members of, or in 
connexion with, a Community. Possibly there are some of us 
here who are the least little bit afraid of Sisters. I know I was 
once ; rather paralysed, I fancy, at the sight of a Sister’s habit. 
But experience has shown that Sisters are really quite nice, straight, 
simple sort of people, only with a far larger measure of devotion 
than most of us; and not in the least bit narrow or starchy, as 
some of you seem to fancy at home. 

Just for a moment consider a Community in perhaps its sim- 
plest aspect, viz. as an organized body of workers, living under 
a rule of obedience. Two essential notes immediately appear 
which are of priceless advantage to a young colonial Church— 
those of (1) economy and (2) continuity. (1) A Community 
secures the advantages of home and family life, without any 
corresponding absorption in household cares. It means economy 
of money, in a land where the Church must make each penny go 
as far as possible; economy of time, through its life by rule, 
and freedom from social obligations ; economy of health, and 
force, and gifts, and all things. It is really wonderful to stand 
quietly by and watch the amazing amount of work a Community 
compasses, and the practical impossibilities it seems able to solve ; 
and certainly not least of all because the many are acting together 
with one mind and heart, under their vow of obedience. (2) A 
Community too secures continuity, and there is no need to argue 
how much that must mean where Church and State alike are so 
rapidly in the making. In most of our Church works and parishes 
you will find a fairly rapid succession of workers, and even of 
responsible Heads, oftentimes to the serious detriment of the work 
itself; but ina Community the worker is there for life ; changes in 
the staff are few and far between ; nothing is done through indivi- 
dual whim or fancy, but a steady corporate policy regulates the 
whole ; and one member succeeds another without any conscious 
break. Some here will know how much the late Mother Cecile 
counted for in the actual founding and upbuilding of the Com- 
munity of the Resurrection and its various activities ; and nothing 
could be more striking than the way in which, during these last 
two years, it has stood the searching test of her removal. It is 
probably true to say that St. Peter’s Home has never been 
stronger in itself, or more rich in its promise of future useful- 
ness, than at this present moment. 
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The economy and the continuity of Community life—that, not 
least of all, is why I, for one, believe that the whole future of 
distinctively religious education in our colonies lies so largely with 
the bodies which most readily adapt themselves to this Community 
principle. It may fairly be questioned whether the majority of our 
Church schools based on other systems will long be able to face 
the tremendous handicap of a strong State system financed from 
the public purse, and year by year meeting the need of a higher 
social grade of our people ; and one has longed sometimes for the 
appearance of the right men and women to found great Teaching 
Orders, for the service of our Church in these far places of the . 
empire, like those of the ‘‘ Marist ” and “Christian” Brothers who 
are already holding their own so successfully against the State 
schools in the name of the Roman Communion. Possibly either 
Grahamstown or Mirfield may help to solve the problem, so far as 
South Africa itself is concerned. 

But no plea for Community life would be complete without 
at least a passing mention of that which, after all, lies at the 
very heart and is the inner secret of the whole—its peculiar 
consecration and realized communion with God. | This privilege, 
of course, is shared by all the faithful; but the distinctively 
“religious” have exceptional opportunities for maintaining it. 
The common ideal and aim; the constant support of their Rule 
and Vows, especially at times when obedience is liable to break 
down; the fixed times for private devotion, the silences, the 
quiet days; the constant acts of corporate communion and 
prayer ; the all-pervading spirit of brotherly or sisterly love ; and 
not least of all, the strong public opinion of the place on the 
side of all that makes for righteousness—it would be wellnigh 
impossible to exaggerate what helps like these count for in a land 
where material forces are so strong, and where object-lessons of 
the power of self-restraint, self-sacrifice, and the beauty of the 
spiritual life are so urgently called for. . 

I can never forget what it used to mean to me personally in the 
old days, after weeks spent in working alone in our South African 
veldt, where for days together perhaps one had hardly met a man 
who would even “ profess and call himself Christian”, to get back 
to that chapel in St. Peter’s Home, and find the fire of the Faith 
burning so steadily and brightly on the familiar altar, and take 
fresh heart from the daily hourly witness of those unselfish conse- 
crated lives. It counts, I believe, for even more to most women ; 
and if I were sending out one of my own best and dearest, I 
should speak directly out of the deliberate experience of these last 
sixteen years in counselling her to weigh, again and again, the 
argument in favour of throwing in her lot with some strong Com- 
munity. Not, of course, necessarily as herself a Sister. That can 
only be for the relatively few whom God may be pleased to 
call; but most of our Communities have a strong body of lay 
workers attached ; and that, in my judgément, is the atmosphere 
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and environment in which the average young Englishwoman can 
most safely face the unknown difficulties of colonial or mis- 
sionary life, to her own deepening content, and the enrichment 
of her Master’s service beyond the seas. 


Heap Deaconess Mary Sippat said: The subject of this 
paper is the Ministry of Deaconesses. The word ‘ ministry ” 
has a double meaning in the New Testament. Sometimes it 
means service, and sometimes it means office. The double sense 
is contained in my title “The Ministry of Deaconesses”, for it 
. surely includes the service a deaconess renders, but even more 
properly and precisely denotes the office that has been conferred 
upon her. It is true that the name deaconess has been and is 
still otherwise used. Early in the last century the name was 
adopted by the members of the now famous Lutheran community 
at Kaiserwerth. In imitation of this the well-known community 
(now known as the Mildmay Deaconesses) was founded in 1860, 
and quite recently the name ‘‘deaconess” has been even more 
loosely applied to any woman who gives her life to Church 
work. 

In this paper I adopt the well-known definition of a deaconess 
set out in the “ Principles and rules suggested for adoption in the 
Church of England”, concerning her office, drawn up in 1871 
and signed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, and 
eighteen bishops of their provinces. ‘A deaconess is a woman 
set apart by a bishop under that title for service in the Church.” 
A report presented by a committee of the Lambeth Conference 
of 1897 is in entire agreement with this definition when it states : 
“Care should be taken to prevent the application, within the 
limits of our Communion, of the term deaconess to any woman 
other than one who has, in accordance with primitive usage, been 
duly set apart to her office by the bishop himself.” Full 
authority for the above definition and report is to be found in 
the teaching and practice of the primitive Church, when, beyond 
all question, the female diaconate was a distinct order of her 
ministry. Bishop Lightfoot declares, “As I read my New 
Testament, the female diaconate is as definite an institution as 
the male diaconate” (Primary Diocesan Charges), and com- 
menting elsewhere on the translation of Romans xvi. 1 and 
1 Tim. ili. 2, he says, “If the testimony borne in these two 
passages to a ministry of women in the apostolic times had not 
been thus blotted out of our English Bibles, attention would 
probably have been directed to this subject at an earlier date, 
and our English Church would not have remained so long 
maimed in one of her hands.” The history of the early Church 
abounds in evidence that this female diaconate, for which the 
New Testament gives its sanction, became a regular order in the 
ministry. It is the subject of one of the Canons of Nicaea, and 
also of several subsequent councils. The early liturgies contain 
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regular forms for the ordination of deaconesses ; while it is plain 
that a very large number were employed in the service of the 
Church, for as many as forty were attached at one time to 
a single church in Constantinople, when St. Chrysostom was 
bishop there at the end of the fourth century. But the office of 
deaconess, which thus flourished in the first days, practically dis- 
appeared in later times. I may briefly mention some of the causes 
for that disappearance. First, the time came when the deaconess 
was no longer needed, as she had been originally, to assist at the’ 
baptism of grown-up women, or to minister exclusively to them 
in other ways, because as Christianity spread adult baptisms be- 
came rare, and also because the comparative seclusion of women 
in the first centuries afterwards ceased ; while in the Middle Ages 
the conditions of the times hardly permitted a woman to work 
for the Church unprotected, so that if ministry in any form was 
her vocation, she was practically compelled to seek the security 
of the cloister as a sister. The times now are very different. 
Women’s work has become a necessity in our large centres of 
population. It is no longer impossible, or even unusual, for 
a woman to work for Christ openly in the world. Indeed, no one 
is safer than she is; be she deaconess, sister, or nurse, her very 
dress protects her. Again, the conditions of the present day with , 
respect to the position and education of women enable them to 
fulfil the ministry of the deaconess better perhaps than at any 
other era in the life of the Church. They are learning more self- 
restraint, they are better exercised in responsibility, they are 
developing powers of organization. All of which qualities are 
helpful, and indeed, necessary, in the life of a parish deaconess. 
We are recognizing, too, in all departments of life the necessity 
for training, and it is possible now (as a rule compulsory) for 
a woman to undergo a course of training whereby she may be 
thoroughly tested as to her fitness for the diaconate. 

It seems therefore that the time was ripe for the revival of the 
order, when in 1861 Archbishop Tait, then Bishop of London, 
ordained Elizabeth Ferrard the first deaconess of the English 
Church—the first deaconess, after many centuries, in Christendom. 
The order needed revival, in the interest of the Church. The 
grace of Holy Order-—a gift to the man who is called to the 
diaconate—should not be withheld from the woman. The power 
is equally needed and equally, we believe, of God’s purpose for 
both. It is a power to the woman to know that she has received 
special endowment for her work, while the dedication of her 
whole life is.on her part a strength and support to her. 

To the Church also it must be a strength to possess women, 
as well as men, working for life under her authority with the grace 
of Holy Order. Authority is a dominant note in the ministry of 
the deaconess. All her ministry in a parish begins and continues 
under authority. She is licensed to it by the bishop, and she owns 
obedience under him to the incumbent. In some dioceses’ the 
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deaconess lives in community and owes obedience as well to 
the head deaconess, while in others she obeys the ruling of the 
head deaconess only so far as the bishop shall direct, the head 
deaconess being herself appointed by the bishop. The work 
in the parish varies according to her special gifts and the needs 
of the parish. In almost all cases visiting and teaching will be 
her chief work. Sometimes she may have entrusted to her the 
distribution of relief; part of the musical work of the parish ; 
‘or she may add nursing to her other ministrations. So much 
for her position in the parish. What is the position of the 
deaconess in the Church of England to-day? Numerically, 
deaconesses are not a large body. I suppose that not more 
than 250 have been ordained in this country since the order 
was revived here fifty years ago. Women here have been 
slow to offer themselves, and of those who have been or- 
dained very few have come from our Universities. It is still 
not uncommonly thought that a woman is throwing away her 
education in becoming a deaconess. But if women are slow 
to offer themselves, the Church, as represented by her bishops, 
has been slow to recognize the female diaconate as an order of 
the Church. Some bishops are hardly cognisant of its existence. 
Some look askance at the admission of women to any order in the 
Church. But others have given their whole-hearted support to the 
revival of the female diaconate. To-day we have deaconess insti- 
tutions in nine dioceses of England and Wales. The revival of 
the order has begun; we look for its steady, but not hasty, 
advance. It is now for each deaconess to show by the devotion 
of her life the reality of the gift that she has received, and that 
there is a place for her and a need for her in the ministry of the 
Church. 

A great door is open, a real vocation to those who are called 
to serve the Church by a life-long dedication, while the Church, 
we believe, will be the richer as she makes increasing use of the 
ministrations of women by recognizing to the full their ministry as 
deaconesses. We believe the words of the present Archbishop 
of Canterbury were prophetic when he said, “Of the great place 
which deaconess life will take hereafter in the Church of England, 
I have myself no doubt whatever. The principles on which it 
rests are so sound, so reasonable, so Scriptural and Apostolic, and 
accord so truly with the character of our English Church, that 
once rightly understood, they are bound to win their way and 
to bear fruit. Though we have to tarry, it will come at length.” 


Mrs. Scorr Moncrirrr, Glasgow, opened the discussion. 
She wished to call attention to one point in regard to the work 
of sisterhoods for the laywomen of the Church. The visible 
work of sisterhoods was so manifold and so great that their 
invisible work was apt to be forgotten. She pointed out that 
the chief value of community life to women in the Church was 
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that it gave an object-lesson in the school of prayer. It was 
easier to work than to pray; circumstances and temperament 
made work much easier than prayer for the majority of Church 
people. It seemed to her that that great gift of the Holy Spirit 
to the Church in our day in the many religious communities— 
some with but half a dozen, others with several hundred sisters 
called to the life of prayer—was distributed through the Church 
as the leaven was hid in the meal, to spread influence and leaven 
our lives with the spirit of prayer. If work needed training and 
method, so did prayer. Those sisters of ours were learning all 
their lives, by constant effort, how to pray, how to seek, and how 
to ask without fainting, without ceasing ; and if we really believed 
prayer was worth effort and learning, we should thank God for 
those homes of prayer. There were thousands whose lives had 
been leavened and whose prayers had been strengthened by the 
lives and prayers of brothers and sisters personally known to 
them in those’ communities. 

Canon Bopy, Durham, wished to emphasize the remark of 
the Bishop of Worcester, that the development of women’s work 
must not be looked at in a sectional way. His own ideal would 
be the organization of women’s work ina diocese which combined 
those three classes of workers—deaconesses, sisters, and Grey 
Ladies. He especially wanted to plead that the Church should 
make the approach to the ordination of the deaconess to be 
one which was the result of a long and definite testing. He 
pointed out that the vocation of a worker could not be tested 
under the conditions of probation—during such a period the 
candidate was always on her best behaviour and always 
endeavoured to do her best. In conclusion, he asked—from 
bitter experience—the Church not to be tempted, by the great 
need there was for workers, to make easy the time of testing 
and probation ; the Church should take account of quality more 
than quantity in the development of women’s work. 

MotHER Frances, London, remarked that the ideal of a 
deaconess’s life anid ministry was an ideal which was attractive 
to many devout and devoted women, but it was not one which 
appealed to all; there were women who would not seek the office 
of deaconess if it involved the independence and isolation of the 
unit life. She thought it only fair, therefore, that it should be 
pointed out that there was another way in which a deaconess 
might fulfil the ministry which had been entrusted to her, namely, 
through fellowship in community. She pointed out three practical 
advantages which she thought resulted to the Church from the 
fact of deaconesses being able to live in community. Firstly, it 
provided for continuity of work, because the work undertaken in 
any given parish became the responsibility of the community, 
and not merely of the individual deaconess. Secondly, com- 
munity life made it possible to send help to a parish which 
needed it most. It did seem hard that those parishes which 
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most needed them should be debarred from receiving help, 
owing to not being able to raise sufficient money for the main- 
tenance of a particular deaconess, and, thirdly, the fact of 
deaconesses being bound together in community meant that 
lack of private means need not necessarily debar a woman 
from receiving the office of deaconess if she was in all other 
respects qualified, because the abundance which God had given 
to some was, in the case of community life, freely and gladly 
placed at the disposal of the whole body. She felt that the 
community life for deaconesses ought to be recognized as a 
possibility for those who felt that in that way they could best 
fulfil their ministry. 

Miss Noraw Hatt, Church Army, described an attempt the 
Church Army was making to supply an organized, trained, devoted 
band of working women, amongst whom she found an enormous 
diffusion of vocation. The Church Army received such women 
with no money- and with only an elementary education ; and 
everything was free. They received lectures on the Bible, the 
Prayer Book, and Church history, and they had to pass an 
examination of an examiner appointed by the Bishop of London. 
They were also trained to take mothers’ meetings, girls’ clubs, 
temperance meetings, little services for women; and they had 
training also in attending the sick. They were under the vicar of 
the parish, to whom they were of very great value. They were 
very acceptable to the poor in their ministrations, being of the 
same class, and were very valuable in the case of inebriates and 
also in rescue work. 

The Bishop OF GRAHAMSTOWN said the meeting had heard a 
great deal about the admirable work which the three orders of 
sisters, deaconesses, and the Grey Ladies were able to do for Christ, 
but he believed there was one piece of work they could do, which 
was of far more reaching power than any active work, namely, the 
influence of their lives. It was what they were, rather than what 
they actually did, that made such orders a real power in the 
Church of Christ. Turning to his own country, there were two 
very serious problems before the Church out there, in both of 
which women were helping in a way peculiarly their own. The 
first great problem was how to make the Dutch and the English 
one people. He believed it would be accomplished, and, when 
it was, we would recognize that it had been largely due to the 
work which was being done, silently and unobtrusively, within 
the walls of the St. Peter’s Training Home under the influence of 
the Sisters of the Community of the Resurrection. Then there 
was the native question. The natives were rising day by day in 
the social scale, and were claiming for themselves a position in 
the land. But what was it which hindered them from taking the 
position which, he believed, they might take? It was the low 
‘and degraded view they had of womanhood. If the State wished 
tto raise the mative it would only be done by raising the women, 
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and the only people who could raise the women were such English 
women as were working for the Church now, and such English 
women—equally highly educated, cultured Christian women, 
filled with the spirit of Christ—as, he hoped, might be persuaded 
to go out to help in the work. 

Miss TILLEy, Toronto, touched on the work in Canada of the 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Missionary Society of the Church of 
England. All powers of women were made use of in that society. 
If a woman had a special capability for organizing, something 
could be found for her to do; if she had literary powers, she 
could teach the study classes for missions, or give lectures on 
missionary subjects, and train children ; and if she could only do 
manual work, that kind of work could be found for her. The 
organization had been started twenty-two years ago by six women 
under the bishops, and it now numbered some 26,000. Women, 
girls, children, and even little infants were enrolled. The objects 
of the society were to pray for missions, to study them, to 
disseminate missionary information, to give to missions and to 
work for missions. 

Miss Murret Marris, London, thought the general impres- 
sion left on the meeting asa result of the discussion must be 
that there was no place in the Church for the worker who was 
not prepared to give the whole of her time and interests to the 
work. She wished to know whether there could not be some 
association or community formed which could use up the odds - 
and ends of service which so many were willing to render to the 
Church, and which was, through various circumstances, all that 
they could offer. She thought if such service could not be 
employed, the Church would lose a great deal of most valuable 
aid. She concluded by most emphatically urging that paid 
workers should be given a living wage. 

The Rev. G. W. Harr, South Africa, spoke of the work to 
be done by sisterhoods in South Africa. First of all there was 
the work of education, and in that connexion Mr. Ellison had 
forgotten to mention one thing in his paper ; namely, that a large 
number of English Church children in South Africa were going to 
Roman Catholic schools. He thought that was so from the fact 
that devoted women were not there to do work for the Church 
of England. There was also refuge work to be done, and then 
there was that great field of native and half-caste work to be 
undertaken. He also pointed out that there was only one 
Government reformatory. He felt most strongly that at the time 
and on the occasion of the Pan-Anglican Congress, a large 
number of women ought to be asking themselves the question : 
“What is my vocation? What is God Almighty calling me to 
do? Am I free to take part in this great work in South Africa? 
Why should Inot go?” 

Deaconess Goopwin, New York, said it had to be remembered, 
in making a contrast between the life of the community and the 
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life of the deaconess in active’ parish work, that the deaconess 
could not work unless she prayed: it was impossible for her to 
do her work unless she learnt to pray about every part of the 
work in which she was engaged. One of the speakers had said 
that there were very few college women who were coming forward 
for-training for deaconess’s work. In America a great many college 
women were applying for such work, and it seemed to her 
(Deaconess Goodwin) that one of the reasons was that in America, 
in every way possible, the work of a deaconess was brought before 
the minds and attention of young women in the colleges. That 
was the special work of the organization with which she was 
connected, and it carried on a systematic visitation of all the 
schools and colleges in the country. During the last year it had 
been her privilege to present the deaconess cause to great numbers 
of women in colleges. 

Canon WriGuHT, Manchester, raised one question which, he 
thought, puzzled mariy, namely, why it was so often insisted upon 
that the deaconess must take the pledge of celibacy. He observed 
it was not the rule in the American Church, where the rule was 
that a deaconess should remain in office till she married, and then 
resign. He raised the point because there were many women 
being lost to the Church as deaconesses, because they felt that 
their consciences would not allow them to undertake such a pledge. 
He ventured to ask that the question should be reconsidered, as 
until it was discussed and settled he thought the ministry of 
women would not be organized as it ought to be in the Church 
‘of England. 

DrEacONESS Mary ALLEN, Halifax, said it seemed to her 
strange that it had been taken for granted during the whole of 
the discussion that a deaconess was always a member of a com- 
munity. Her idea had been that a deaconess was one whose life 
was consecrated to God’s service and to the service of the Church 
and not to that of the community. 

The CHAIRMAN, interposing, said Deaconess Allen was under 
a misapprehension. All deaconesses were not living in com- 
munity. 

Miss Linc, London, spoke of one department of the ministry 
of women which had not been referred to that afternoon, namely, 
rescue work. It was felt some yeats ago that many women 
engaged in such work, who were isolated and alone, would be 
very much helped by being banded together, and on account of 
that feeling Bishop Creighton founded, in 1899, the Order of 
Divine Compassion. The women who belonged to that order 
were not sisters or deaconesses, and yet gave themselves up for 
life to rescue work. She mentioned that the training of rescue 
workers was going forward, and that the Training House for 
Rescue Workers was doing a very great work. 

The CHAIRMAN, in summing up the discussion, said the meeting 
was very much indebted to the Bishop of Worcester for the way 
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in which he had laid before it the scheme of work in connexion 
with the Grey Ladies, which order was really due to his inaugura- 
tion. Then Mr. Ellison had given a most interesting description 
of the South African Sisterhood, in connexion with which he had 
been brought. He had called attention to the need there was for 
women’s work in South Africa—for parochial visitation, for trained 
nurses, and for the purposes of teaching. He had referred to 
what was being done by their Roman Catholic brethren, who had 
been in good time in planting their schools, but he (the Chairman) 
was glad to hear that Mr. Ellison was able to testify to the step 
that had been taken by the Church of England to secure adequate 
training of wornen teachers, who really would supply the heart of 
the problem in the future. Head Deaconess Siddall, in her paper, 
had sketched briefly and most usefully the rise of the order of 
deaconesses in the primitive Church, and explained how it was 
it had disappeared in the Middle Ages, and how usefully it had 
been revived in the last forty or fifty years. She had described 
the different sides of the deaconesses’ work in visiting, teaching, 
and nursing, and had rightly called attention to the importance of 
the deaconess receiving an adequate stipend. She had also called 
attention to the slowness of the bishops, but he thought they were 
moving, and so far as the work of the deaconess was concerned 
he thought there was a forward movement on the part of a large 
number of the bishops, and he thought that number would 
be augmented. But did not the meeting think, as they looked 
back over the day’s discussion, that a certain number of Church 
workers had not been mentioned? He supposed that the 
wives of the clergy, for instance, were thinking they had been 
left out, but he would mention them, because they did a good 
deal of work which was never noticed or recorded. Some of 
the best work done by women was being performed by the 
wives of the clergy. He was very glad that no speaker had 
attempted to draw invidious comparisons between different classes 
of work; they were all working towards one’common end. In 
conclusion, they could indeed thank God for the tribute which 
had been paid to the progress of women’s work, and they trusted 
that when another Pan-Anglican Congress was held, a greater 
degree of recognition on the part of the Church towards women’s 
work could be recorded, 
The Benediction concluded the meeting. 
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ALBERT Hatt. WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 17 


The ARCHBISHOP OF THE West INDIES presided at this meeting. 


The BisHop oF Lonpon took as his subject, ‘‘Men.” He was 
going to put before them, he said, five general propositions, and 
then to ask them to agree with him in the conclusion to which those 
propositions led. First, to be ordained was the happiest thing in 
the world. He noticed the faces of those who came to him to be 
ordained deacon, and then ‘the faces of those same men when 
twelve months later they went to receive priest’s Orders, and if he 
ever doubted the joy of ministry he would have been convinced 
by the new light in the faces of those men after twelve months’ 
ministry as deacons. To be ordained was the one way and the 
best way of getting rid of the greatest curse a man had, and that 
was himself. Secondly, they tasted in it the most delicate joy in 
the world—the joy of being a comfort to the friendless, a help to 
the needy in distress, and in bringing the light into the face of a 
dying child. When they worked with the Good Shepherd, they 
were drawn closer to Him, and those who tried to work with all 
their souls and lives with God had a sense of His presence, which 
it was impossible to have without. That applied also to the lay- 
man who offered himself as a lay priest in the service of his 
Master. He was standing last summer at his boys’ camp, speak- 
ing to the boys after their prayers under the stars by the sea-side. 
He spoke to them of the love of God shining down from heaven 
and quoted the line, ‘The old infinity of love looks downward 
from the stars.” Afterwards, he spoke to one of the young 
officers—some hundred of whom devoted their holidays to that 
glorious work—and he said, “‘ You believe, my lad, do you not, in 
the love of God, and God’s love for you?” “Yes,” he said, 
“since I became an officer of the Church Lads’ Brigade.” It was 
the work which had made him realize his task for God. God 
must be calling in this great world of ours enough men for His 
work. If He had planned, for reasons of His own, to save the 
world through a pleading ministry, then He must be addressing 
to enough men the call to bring them to His service. He could 
not reconcile his belief in God using a pleading ministry, and not 
speaking to enough men to come and fulfil that ministry and do 
His work. If that was so, there. were literally thousands of voca- 
tions not responded to at present in the world. He believed that 
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it was because the question was not asked in the right way. It 
should be not “Why should I go?” but “ Why should I not go?” 
He thought he knew fifty men in one year who were ordained 
after the question was asked the other way. Up and down this 
great world there were thousands to whom God was speaking but 
who had not yet answered His call. Thirdly, it was the greatest 
calamity for the man and the greatest disgrace for the Church 
if any man who was called did not answer to the call. He was 
never happy in another sphere of life. It was a blot on the 
Church if in any single line of life men were called, and the 
Church would not equip them to answer the call. Fourthly, they 
were passing through a time when men were refusing their voca- 
tions, and when the Church was not enabling those who were will- 
ing to respond to their vocations. He related the instance of one 
of his vicars who had written to every Theological College in Eng- 
land, to both Universities, and for twelve months had been unable 
to obtain help. He believed they were no worse off than other 
Christian bodies in that respect, but that did not help matters. 
There was at the moment a crisis in the Church which they had to 
face—the Church had not risen to its responsibilities and its great 
call. Fifthly, in this time of stress the bishops would be grossly 
neglecting their duties if they lowered the standard of the Ministry, 
and the people of the Church had got to stand by the bishops while 
they carried out their not very popular task of keeping up that 
standard. This temporary difficulty would, he hoped, pass. If 
they once lowered the standard of the Ministry it could never be 
raised again. His conclusions were that in every diocese there 
should be a body of men—clergy and laity—whose business it 
was to find out the vocations of every young man in the diocese. 
They had left it much too long to haphazard, and systematic work 
was necessary. It should also be a first charge on the alms of the 
faithful in every diocese to equip men for the work. It was, 
no doubt, well to have a new organ, but it was far more vital that 
the next parish should have a new curate. They had also got to 
make it understood in every quarter of the Anglican Communion 
that the greatest honour a father or mother could have was for a 
son to ask to be ordained. If there was a task set before them to 
which they must bend themselves during the ten days of the Con- 
gress, it was to discover and liberate the vocations of the young. 
To sum it up in one word, they seemed to be treading on a gold- 
field which spread throughout the world. The gold in that field 
was the most precious thing of God there was—the loving devo- 
tion of young hearts. It was the business of Church-people to 
mine into that field in every part of the world, crush the quartz, 
liberate the gold, and that gold would be the life and enrichment 
of the world. 


The Bishop oF WINCHESTER said: My subject to-night is, 
“The Ministry of Women.” It is one which the Pan-Anglican 
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Congress is bound to consider. It is an age in which there has 
been an unprecedented expansion in women’s freedom of action 
and in women’s education. What effect has this produced upon 
the life of the Church? is the Church prepared to avail itself of 
the altered conditions? is the ministry of women to become a 
more real and potent influence? It would be easy to speak of 
“the ministry of women” as merely one aspect of the ministry 
of the laity. It would be easy to say smooth and complimentary 
things about the splendid and heroic and self-sacrificing Church 
work done by good women. In their readiness to give their 
leisure to work for Christ, and to devote their lives to the cause 
of the promotion of His kingdom, the women put the men to 
shame. We thank God for the work done by women during the 
past fifty years for our Church and people. We think of women 
like Florence Nightingale, Agnes Jones, and Sister Dora. We 
think of the sisterhoods of great Anglican communities dedicating 
lives of self-denial and intercession to the causes of the poor and 
the destitute ; we think of the patient perseverance of our Bible- 
women ; we think of those who have gone forth to the foreign 
mission field and are labouring in the zenanas of the East; we 
think of the Christ-like offices of those engaged in rescue and 
preventive work ; we think of the founders and promoters of the 
Girls’ Friendly Society and the Mothers’ Union, and of the vast 
network of labourers banded together in those far-reaching 
organizations ; we think of such institutions as those of Deacon- 
esses’ homes, Grey Ladies, town settlements ; we think of the pro- 
digious development of educational responsibility now resting in 
the hands of Churchwomen teachers in every type of elementary 
secondary school and college ; we think of the clergy-wives whose 
brave and loving ministrations halve the burdens and add lustre 
to the labours of our parish priests ; we think of all that number- 
less host of district visitors, Sunday-school teachers, Church 
workers, who, for the most part untrained, little recognized, loyally 
and devotedly contribute of their little store of gifts of leisure and 
zeal and love to the treasury of the Master’s cause. 

Yes ; there is abundant cause for thanksgiving for all the varied 
Church work of the women, upon whom in the last sixty years 
a new spirit of energy and of self-devotion has fallen. A new age 
has given the Church a new womanhood: is the Church making 
its full use of its new opportunities? It will be a bad thing for 
the Anglican Communion if this Congress devotes itself to merely 
self-complacent talk. We are come together not for self-laudation, 
but for the grave consideration of the needs of our time, the 
failures of the past, the tasks of the future. Now I take it that 
by “the ministry of women” we mean something more than the 
female side of lay work. “The ministry” is something more than 

ministration”. And when we have duly acknowledged the 
prominent—shall I say, the pre-eminent—share of women in the 
activities of the Anglican Communion, are we not bound to go 
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a step further, and inquire, How does the Church recognize it? 
where is the ministry of women actually represented in your 
system ? 

Now here surely we touch a weak spot. We have very 
generally put away from ourselves the thought of any definite 
official and responsible ministry of women. We welcome, we 
rejoice in, the devotion, the fervour, the vitality which these 
countless ministrations of women bring to the Church. We 
have grown so accustomed to regard women workers as the 
willing drudges of the clergy, that it is a new thing to think of 
any of them as officers in the Church. We treat them, alas! too 
often as the helpers of the parson rather than as the servants 
of Christ, partaking in His ministry. Want of recognition means 
enfeebled membership. And so it is that some of the best women’s 
work has tended to be carried on apart from the actual diocesan 
organization of the Church. So it is that sisterhoods and com- 
munities and other noble institutions have tended to pass further 
away from, rather than further into, the disciplined life of the 
great body. Doubtless “ministry” implies discipline, and dis- 
cipline means the restriction of impulse. But all this splendid 
mass of Church work is, for the most part, individual, amateur, 
sporadic, untrained, unacknowledged. In a great measure, it 
must always be so. Much, however, remains to be done, which 
can be done, to stimulate and encourage these workers by the 
more definite seal of recognition, in the parish, the rural deanery, 
and the diocese. Much remains to be done by insistence upon 
the development of women’s Church work on constantly higher 
lines. As his Grace the Archbishop urged upon us last night, 
the putting of brain into Church work is one of our great needs. 
And if, in these days, we think that women can teach in the 
Sunday school and take Bible classes for youths and men and 
women, without themselves makihg a careful study of Holy 
Scripture and elementary Church history, we make a great mis- 
take. If, in these days, women are to become capable district 
visitors, they will not be so by the light of nature, or without the 
more or less careful study of social problems; they have to be 
trained in subjects of Poor Law and Relief. The worker of the 
Church must not lower her name by displaying ignorance as 
a teacher or by dole-giving in the name of charity as a district 
visitor. The age asks for knowledge and training. The Church 
must furnish it. 

It is one of the temptations of the day to let the women 
suppose that, because they work for the Church, they need not 
think for themselves. There is such a thing as a clergyman who 
discredits the expert woman worker, who belittles the value of 
training, who questions the necessity of study, who is con- 
temptuous of woman’s higher education, and who probably him- 
self has but a scant appreciation of the profoundest duties of 
“the ministry ”. 
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The ministry of women is, in some respects, quite different 
from that of men. But it must, like the ministry of men, be three 
things: it must be pastoral, it must be highly trained, it must be 
disciplined. It must contribute to the Church the best of which 
women are capable, in mind and will and disciplined intelligence. 
The Church’s system should offer full scope for the exercise of 
these highest gifts of womanhood, without usurpation of man- 
hood’s duties, without encroachment on priesthood’s prerogative. 
On every side we see whole departments of Church work in our 
parochial or diocesan life, which the.-woman alone can administer 
well, and which the man, at the best, will handle feebly or imper- 
fectly or blunderingly. All that concerns the domestic life of the 
poor ; all the tender care for the infant life of the people; all 
the work among the girls, the girls’ clubs, the women’s Bible 
classes, the mothers’ unions ; the cause of the tempted and fallen ; 
all the three branches, pastoral, medical, and educational of the 
mission field :—in how many of these and other kindred matters 
the work must obviously be better done by a woman than by a 
man ; and if so, infinitely better by a trained and expert woman, 
than by any amateur, inexperienced, untaught! How much 
happier, stronger, and more influential is such work when it is 
done by a woman whose life has been trained for it, who has 
received a definite commission from the Church for its discharge, 
who, after due preparation, devotional, studious, and practical, 
has even been set apart and ordained for such pastoral offices by 
the bishop of the diocese. 

I commend to the consideration of the Congress this thought 
of the Church’s need of a trained ministry of women, I earnestly 
hope that the Church will not neglect this signal opportunity for 
replenishing its forces in the overwhelming work of our great 
towns and in the problems of our colonies and dependencies, as 
well as in the task of the e¥angelization of the heathen world. 
Other callings—medicine, science, and education—freely recognize 
the excellence of women’s work. The Church is proverbially the 
slowest to move, is most suspicious of change. Let it not seem 
to prefer the work of the untrained and the unscientific. Let it 
find means to put larger trust and responsibility in the hands of 
those who would be prepared to give their lives to work for the 
Church of Christ in “the ministry of women ”. 

I am convinced that no more attractive, no more happy, no 
more useful field of work, can be offered to a woman of devout 
mind and cultivated powers, able and willing to devote her days 
to the definite service of the Church, than that which is presented 
in the Church’s accredited ministry of women. For women the 
order of Deaconess is the Church’s highest ministry ; its author- 
iation stands in the pages of the New Testament, its sanction in 
the usage of the early Church; it requires that development of 
the character, it exacts that training of the intellect, it offers 
that exercise of freedom, which in previous generations were 
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impossible but in our day point unerringly to the more general 
recognition and restoration of this apostolic order of the ministry 
of women. It is not an order to be acquired by the casual adop- 
tion of a uniform, or the light-hearted enterprise upon a round 
of good works. It is an order of the Church, scriptural and 
primitive in origin ; conferred by the laying on of hands ; weighted 
with a formal commission, and discharged in parish and diocese 
under the supervision and direction of clergyman and bishop. | 

I venture to hope that in the development of this ministry the 
Church is destined to attach to her official organization some of 
the noblest characters, some of the best-trained intellects of future 
time. In every large parish the women’s work will receive 
guidance and direction from the deaconess. In every diocese the 
diaconate will form the nucleus of an aggressive woman ministry. 
In every remote colony the deaconess will bring pastoral experi- 
ence and skill in teaching. In India and many another Asiatic 
country, she as the woman minister of the Church will penetrate 
as teacher, or as doctor, or as friend, where man cannot, carrying 
with her the message of the gospel of Christ. Equipped once 
more with the ministry of women, the Anglican Communion will 
fulfil its stupendous summons of spiritual duty to the world with 
greater competence and with larger sympathy ; the womanhood 
of our people will find not the least splendid career of trained 
intellect and high devotion within the recognized ranks of the 
ministry of the Church. 


The Ricut Hon. Sir JoHn Kennaway, Bt., M.P. (who took the 
place of Lord Hugh Cecil), spoke of the relation of the priest to 
his people. .In the economy of the Christian Church the recipro- 
cal relations of parson and people occupy a very prominent place. 
That relationship is peculiar to the Christian religion, and takes 
its origin from its Founder. In early times the relation of gods 
to men was not so much to individuals as to families, tribes, and 
states. Ancient peoples sought victory from their gods, or the 
averting of plagues and drought, and they sought it through 
priests by sacrifice and prayer. In Egypt and Babylonia astrology 
and divination were held in the hands of the priest. The priests 
of the Mosaic dispensation, like the priests of Jupiter and Osiris, 
offered sacrifices and oblations, but no personal relations existed 
between them and the worshippers in the temple. The religion 
of the Pentateuch was embodied in ceremonial observances and 
obedience to the moral law, with prayer at times offered by the 
kingly head of Church and State for national blessings or humili- 
ation. David, the great layman of the Old Testament, recognized 
a pastoral relation between himself and his Maker, and as time 
went on we see, in the history of the chosen people, the growth 
of the new and higher type of personal religion. The leaders of 
thought in this respect were psalmists and prophets. The priests 
became great functionaries, and at the time of our Lord the high 
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priest was the head of a theocratic race. But a change was soon 
to come. In St. John’s Gospel Christ emphasizes the pastoral 
relations between Himself and His disciples, and when the Great 
Sacrifice had been offered once for all, the great commission was 
given to the apostles, “Feed My sheep,” “ Feed, My lambs,” 
and not only those of the Jewish fold. Other sheep not of this 
fold were to be brought in, and to hear His voice. The carrying 
out of this last command is the great test of sincerity and devo- 
tion. St. Paul threw himself into it with all his heart, and the 
responsibility rests at the present time both on clergy and laity. 
Each have their part to do, and to share alike in the privilege and 
responsibility. The subject under discussion this evening calls 
on us to deal with the relations which ought to exist one between 
the other. To me is assigned the aspect of the pulpit from the 
pew; the Right Rev. Prelate who follows me will show his view 
of the pew from the pulpit. My task is one of great responsibility. 
Words are powerless to express the sacred character, the beauty 
and dignity of the ministry of the Word and the Holy Sacraments 
in the congregation. The opportunity given to tell the story of a 
Saviour’s love, to lift men above the petty concerns of their daily 
life out of their own selves, and to help each to find his own 
truest self, may well justify George Herbert in calling the pulpit 
the joy and throne of the Christian pastor. Who is sufficient for 
these things? How is poor human nature to rise above the cares 
which oppress, the weights that draw down; the ever accumu- 
lating demands on the time, the strength, and the purse of the 
parson ; the distractions that divert him, the difficulties he has 
to encounter? Keble paints him with a poet’s hand :— 


The Christian pastor bowed to earth 
With thankless toil and vile esteem’d, 
Still travailing in second birth 
Of souls that will not be redeem’d : 
Yet steadfast set to do his part, 
And fearing most his own vain heart. 


Oh! what a burden it is! Every layman ought to ask himself, 
“What am I doing to lighten it?” Oh! that it may be given me 
to say some words of help, encouragement, and hope this evening. 
The first question that obtrudes itself is this: How is the pastor 
to win the attention and respect and confidence of his people? If 
he fails in this his arrow has shot wide of the mark, and it may be 
almost said that he has missed his vocation. It is not enough to 
lay down the law and tell men what they are to think, believe, or 
do. He must try and blend his heart and mind and thought with 
theirs, learn something of their ideas, and give his own in return. 
As the Bishop of Sacramento said yesterday, “We must go into 
the homes of our people, identify ourselves with their aims and 
lives far more than we do.” At all events, he must not be spoken 
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of as one who is too busy as a minister to have time to be a man. 
There is nothing more true than this—that the parson’s influence 
will not be in proportion to what he says, but what he is. What 
can we learn from the Master’s method of carrying out his mis- 
sion? He did it by mixing with men, visiting their homes, sharing 
their feasts, helping their troubles, making journeys with them, 
and in all these things turning their thoughts gently and with 
a touch scarcely to be observed, towards that knowledge of God 
which he came to bring: Then, as Goldsmith tells us of the 
parish clergyman :— 


A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich on forty pounds a year, 

Who in his duty prompt at every call, 

He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all ; 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
And lured to brighter worlds and led the way. 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools who came to scoff remained to pray. 


What of sermons? A great authority yesterday defined what 
their length should be, and I will not venture to contradict him. 
They must be in terse language, good old Saxon words, such as 
Milton, Bunyan, John Bright used to make their meaning clear, 
carefully thought out. The labour and time of condensing and 
pruning must not be grudged. They must be spoken from the 
heart if they are to reach the hearts of the hearers. The parson 
must be full of knowledge. As George Herbert says, “‘ There is 
no knowledge but serves, but the chief source of knowledge con- 
sists in the Book of books, a storehouse and magazine of life and 
thought.” Again, he must know his flock in their homes. A 
house-going parson brings a church-going people. Get hold of 
your laymen. Find work.for them to do, and do not think it is 
easier to do the work yourself. You will awaken their interest, and 
you will be repaid in the lightening of your labours. All this is 
a high standard, but we are bound to be content with nothing 
less. It will not do to be middling. It was a Texas cowboy who 
said :— 

A middling lawyer is bad,. 

A middling doctor is worse ; 

But if you have a middling clergyman, 
God have mercy on you. 


Pardon my presumption. I was not called here to say smooth 
things. I am prepared to kiss the rod shortly to be held over the 
laity. I thank God from the bottom of my heart for the work, 
the example, and the self-denial of the clergy of the Anglican 
Communion. I thank God that they are not cut off, as those 
of the Roman Communion, from the help and enjoyment of 
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family and home, and rejoice in the greater freedom and know- 
ledge this gives to their labours. In crowded cities or remote 
parishes, under the heat of burning suns, or amidst the frozen 
fields of ice and snow, the work goes on, and the harvest is being 
gathered in by them. His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury 
has told us we are met to consider facts of to-day and possibilities 
of to-morrow. We are also come together to-day that we may 
learn from each other, and cheer each other and encourage and 
stimulate one another in the great work which the Master has 
entrusted to us. 


The BisHop oF CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA was introduced as 
the author of AZy People of the Plains, which book the Chairman 
advised everybody to read. Whereupon the bishop assured the 
audience that the archbishop’s commendation of his book was 
entirely gratuitous on his part! He would endeavour to keep ~ 
within his allotted twenty minutes, and to that end had before 
him the open watch of the Bishop of London with whom a 
minute counted for more than five minutes with most men. He 
then spoke of the change that was coming over the ideal expected 
in a parson. There was a time when the parson was pre-eminently 
the person of every village in England and all over the Christian 
world. The very word meant the person, the great man of the 
town. He was glad that that had passed, because that day 
meant great darkness for the people. To-day the parson was 
no longer the only man in the village who could write and read, 
and he must meet and reach intelligently and sympathetically 
a larger, stronger, and more cultivated constituency than ever 
before. People were going to demand a higher standard for the 
Ministry. They had schools, colleges, and universities ; they had 
the boys and the young men, and the type and the grade of 
minister was destined to be higher and higher, decade after 
decade. It was bound to be, and must be, higher, to cope 
with the difficulties and greater responsibilities that were before 
him. There was a popular idea that the vocation of a parson was 
a sinecure. He remembered a conversation which took place 
between two Irishmen in the far West when he was Bishop of 
Wyoming and Idaho. Pat said to Mike, “Suppose you had your 
choice, what would you like to be?” “Ah,” said Mike, “for a 
good aisy job, just give me a bishop!” He pointed to the Bishop 
of London as an illustration of an ‘‘aisy job”. He said that in order 
to secure the best men for the Ministry we should appeal to that 
which was heroic and courageous in men. Only the best and 
most efficient could meet the demands of the present day. An 
aged American prelate had said that while during his long 
episcopate he had not ordained many men to the holy Ministry, 
he thanked God that he had kept many out! A higher type of 
parson was now coming to the front to meet the higher demands. 
Was it not true that in order to give a man a great conception 
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of his work they must make the work large and let him. see 
what it was? There was no greater work than the work of the 
minister. He was a pastor: how tender, how sweet, how sacred, 
were the relations between a godly pastor and his flock! He 
was not only a pastor but a priest. That word was in the Book 
of Common Prayer, and meant something. He was a priest 
with a loving and generous spirit of self-sacrifice. A congregation 
was to regard him as engaged in the greatest work to which 
God could call man, and they should be glad to co-operate 
with him in loving sympathy and loyal support, backing him 
up and standing by him. Then he was a preacher. ‘There 
never was a time when the pulpit was so potent and wide- 
spread in its influence, and he was not only a preacher but 
a prophet. He interBreted God’s message to the age in which 
he lived. He did not waste his time in telling men how 
good the Church was in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries ; 
he told men that God was living now, and that there never was 
a greater century than the present. Away with the idea that 
any past could compare with the age in which they were living! 
The minister must also be a man identified with his people. 
The time had long since passed when a minister could afford 
to be of a separate caste; when he could afford to set himself 
apart from the great body of lay people. People sometimes 
criticized the clergy, but they must remember that the only 
source from which the clergy could be replenished was from 
the people themselves. If there was better material to draw 
from they would get much better parsons. High as he held 
the Ministry, and profoundly as he reverenced the apostolic 
order, deeply as he cherished and reverenced the greatness of 
his own high office and the office of every humble deacon in the 
Church, he insisted that the minister must be larger and greater 
than his office. There must be behind him the manly man, the 
courageous man, a man who could not be misled or discouraged, 
a man who realized the priceless value of truth eternal—that was 
the conception they were trying to realize. 


The ARCHBISHOP OF MELBOURNE spoke of the grave con- 
fusion of Church finance in almost every diocese in England. 
There was’ an abundance of generosity. If there was any great 
scheme they could always get money for it. There was plenty 
of desire to give money among English church-people to-day, 
but there was no properly organized administration of Church 
finance. How were they to get it? This could be done by 
setting people to the task of organizing it as a proper department 
of Church life and work which was of supreme importance to the 
efficiency of administration. _Archdeacons ought to look after it. 
There ought to be in every diocese a finance committee which 
was trusted by the people throughout the diocese. The arch- 
deacon should be at the head of this committee, and have 
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nothing else in the world to do. That was the ancient constitu- 
tional method of Church finance, and the sooner church-people 
began to think about setting it in motion the better it would be 
for the administration of the affairs of the Church. He would 
give them two or three illustrations of the way things might be 
better done. Hitherto the ministry of the Church had been 
regarded in the most haphazard way. There were large numbers 
of men available from the Universities, but only lately had there 
been any organization. Nobody asked them if they would come 
and be ordained. Nobody invited them in those distant days, 
so they offered themselves. They would have to organize the 
whole question of the supply of men for the ministry, and not 
only organize it but provide money for the training of men; and 
until they did that they would never qufte satisfactorily solve 
the question of getting suitable men. If they were worth having 
they were worth training, and if they were poor they could not 
train and educate themselves. The Church must do it. There 
was another way in which Church finance failed in England, and 
that was in the matter of church-building. A man was placed in 
charge of a country parish and a large population sprang up in 
a remote portion of it. Nobody said anything to the incumbent 
—at least directly—and very frequently nobody ever went to him 
and treated it as a matter affecting the whole Church. Perhaps 
if they did he would say, “This is my parish.” That was the 
sort of miserable pettiness they wanted to get rid of in England. 
Until they got rid of it they would have no diocesan administra- 
tion that was worth having. There ought to be a diocesan church- 
building committee which was authorized to look into such cases. 
He thought one of the greatest needs of the Church in England 
at the present day was the deliberate businesslike treatment of 
the whole question of the retirement of the clergy. They wanted 
a system of retiring, and they could never have a satisfactory 
one until they had a compulsory clergy pension fund. Let the 
bishops make it a condition on issuing a licence that the holder 
of it shall belong to the pension fund of the diocese. It would 
probably be objected that it might be illegal ; but he would reply, 
“Tf it is not legal we must get it made legal.” Nothing short 
of a compulsory pension scheme would satisfactorily deal with 
the whole question. They would forgive him for saying that he 
thought their methods at the present moment were a little 
wanting in statesmanship, and they did not take into account 
the whole question that was before the Church. They must not 
draw a distinction between the beneficed and the unbeneficed 
clergyman. In the Church of England it was impossible for every 
man who was ordained to become beneficed, no matter how good 
they were, and there would always therefore be a large number of 
men who must remain unbeneficed as long as they lived; and 
no pension scheme which did not provide for that fact could be 
deemed a proper, just, and adequate solution of the whole question. 
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The CHairMaN, in closing the meeting, read a note that had 
been sent up by a lady in the audience, concerning the Bishop of 
Winchester’s remarks relating to the work of women in the Church. 
“As regards the offering by women of their service to the Church,” 
she wrote, “there is an enormous difficulty that is put in the way 
of women-workers : they are expected to pay for their board and 
lodging and to live on their own means. Men are paid from the 
moment of their ordination. Hundreds of women, I am con- 
vinced, would come forward if only for a bare maintenance.” In 
the proposals of the Bishop of Winchester for specially developing 
and authorizing women’s work as deaconesses, the Chairman said 
that difficulty would be met. Those who could not provide for 
themselves would have to be provided for by the institution, the 
parish, or the diocese. But of course it all came back to the hard 
financial facts of the case, and to what the Archbishop of Mel- 
bourne had just told them. He believed that nearly every other 
step forward in the work of the Church of England depended 
very largely upon a reorganization of its finances from top to 
bottom ; and he thought that if a genuine, thorough, and com- 
plete reform and reorganization were attempted it would evoke 
such enthusiasm on the part of the laity as would provide all 
necessary funds. He recognized the many difficulties now stand- 
ing in the way of the bishops and others interested in making 
ministerial appointments to parishes owing to the poverty of the 
clergy. Many hardly got a living wage. Many parishes could 
not secure the services of the fittest men unless they happened to 
possess large private incomes. 


re) Laue, 


THE. CHURCES JNVUN Tea 


CuuRCcH Housr. WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 17 


The BisHop or MassacHUSETTS presided over a meeting to 
consider the Church’s Ministry with special reference to the 
laity. 


The first speaker, CANoN F. WeEsTON, Bishop-Designate of Zan- 
zibar, said they were there from all quarters of the globe to tell peo- 
ple that they were absolutely unable to do the work before them, 
because of the smallness of the numbers of men who gave them- 
selves to the ministry. Why was this? First, because though 
English family life was deeply religious, God was in the back- 
ground. There was no conception of the incarnate Son of God 
who goes forth conquering and to conquer ; and families did not 
give their sons and their money in order that the Church’s warfare 
might be accomplished. Secondly, we had rather lost sight of 
the importance of self-sacrifice as a real part of Christian life. _ 
English religion tended towards morality, but we did not take all 
the prospects of our lives and cast them from. us, and go out to 
preach in the mission field. But if we were going to win the 
world for Christ we must have men living in the law of self- 
sacrifice, and families whose joy it was to count up the sacrifices 
made for Christ. It was to some such position as this that the 
Pan-Anglican Congress recalied us. He would ask them to take 
for their consideration two things: first, a new definition of 
individual success, because the present definition was one of the 
rocks upon which the Church was likely to be wrecked. Indi- 
vidual success must not be thought of as either making money 
or a name; nor the ministry be thought of as an ignoble thing 
and left to the quieter members of the family, while the men with 
the larger brains made a place for themselves in the world. Let 
us pledge ourselves to a new definition of success. Success was 
nothing more nor less than sacrifice. The most successful man 
in the world was the man who came nearest to the Cross of 
Christ. With that definition of success, you could go to any 
young man, and put it before him: what is it that he is going to 
make of his life? Whatever he tells you, you have still got this 
unanswerable argument, that in the eyes of the King of men 
there is no success like sacrifice, and in the power of that faith 
young men would rise up, as they had risen before, in their 
numbers. Was there any man there who had ever felt called 
towards the ministry? What could he put over against this? 
Secondly, they had to go on to consider, as a Church and as 
individuals, what they meant by parental success. It was parental 
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self-sacrifice. Here was the second rock on which the Church 
of God might easily run itself—the rock of parental selfishness. 
They of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa found the 
greatest opposition in the parents. It was not only that the men 
had to be drawn; but the ears of some were filled with the din 
of their parents’ claims. Sometimes a selfish parent would argue 
with a poor man until he felt that to leave the parent was to 
break the Fifth Commandment ; or you got an indifferent parent, 
who allowed her boys to grow up without ever telling them there 
was such a thing as a holy ministry. Worse than all, you got the 
most singular phenomenon of some parents most keen about 
missionary work, who would really like their sons to be ordained, 
and yet who would not mention it to their boys. The speaker 
referred to Christ and His mother as the supreme example of 
parental sacrifice. Did Christ, in obedience to the Fifth Com- 
mandment, come down from the Cross? Rather, in obedience to 
the First Commandment, He gave Himself to God. In Africa, 
from which he came, there was enough want of men to make you 
ashamed ; and if they added to Africa the other continents of the 
world, and this city with its slums, they would go away feeling 
profound penitence, profound shame, that in the hour of her . 
great need the Christ was largely left alone by the Anglican 
Communion. (Applause.) 


The CuHairMAN then introduced DEAconEss Knapp, of the 
Deaconesses’ School in New York, whose subject was “The Call 
of the Ministry to Women.” The speaker asked whether, since 
the Church reached out to every member of the human family, 
women and men, it was not appropriate that the authorized 
ministry of the Church should represent within its limits the 
feminine. as well as the masculine. From the beginning of the 
Christian Church it had been so. Could men alone carry out 
every branch of Christ’s ministry as defined by Him? But 
perhaps the greatest argument for the order of deaconesses was 
the great mass of unconverted humanity. We found the deaconess 
in Holy Scripture ; in the Early Church she was provided for, and 
had work given her ; and early ecclesiastics set forth a service for 
the setting apart of women by the laying on of hands. There 
were many different opinions regarding the exact position of 
the deaconess ; but to-day, wherever she existed, she was set 
apart by the apostolic rite of the laying on of hands. As to 
the women most suitable for deaconesses, there was a time when 
the unquestioned presence of the Holy Spirit in the heart of 
a woman was considered sufficient. But the apostles in choos- 
ing the seven did not so consider it. They required also clear 
insight and correct judgement—wisdom ; and we had come to feel 
as they did about it. Training colleges did not make deaconesses, 
but only developed them. As to how vocation could be told, she 
thought many were held back because they did not feel distinct 
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prompting. She had heard it said that the need which is all about 
us was a great part of vocation, and she thought that suitable to this 
practical age. Obvious need around us was a large part of voca- 
tion, and that vocation could come to us all. Another way to 
know vocation was by judging our own circumstances—whether 
we were free, or not. Then there were the personal qualities ; and 
here, again, we had the apostles’ definition: honest report, full of 
the Holy Ghost and wisdom. In these matters those who knew 
the woman were the ones to judge. For the sake of the Church 
and of the woman herself, let those called on to speak about them 
never be dishonest because of false kindness of heart. One of 
the hardest things she had to accomplish as head of a training 
college for deaconesses was to secure perfectly straightforward 
statements regarding character. The speaker insisted much on 
the harm done by mistaken kindness in giving references. The 
training of a deaconess was of a threefold character. They tried 
to send out women of real intelligence on sacred subjects, who 
could give a reason for the faith that was in them, and quiet the 
theological unrest so common, not only in men, but in women and 
young girls. The training was, of course, practical and also 
spiritual, because a deaconess, if she was to be successful, must 
have a strong love of reality in sacred matters, and horror of 
unreality in the religious life. Very often her life would be lonely, 
and she was kept in courage and good cheer only if she walked 
with God. The work of deaconesses was known in that gathering ; 
they were here in London in large numbers. The deaconess was 
also in their cities in the United States, in Philadelphia, in New 
York, the two centres of training ; in Boston; and other places ; 
also in the frontier towns, among the Indians, the Mormons, and 
the negroes; and in the mission field all over the world, in 
China, Japan, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, India, and Africa. 
What was the secret of her success? ‘The secret of all success 
in the religious life was the same ; she must be absolutely self- 
sacrificing. She thought they might consider the deaconess as 
one of the happiest among the Church workers. 


The CHarrMan, introducing the next speaker, said though 
laymen as a rule had the utmost respect for the clerical calling 
and a grateful sense of the devotion of the ministry as a whole, it 
was refreshing sometimes to hear a frank talk from a layman if he 
would only tell us what he thought. Mr. G. A. King would there- 
fore speak of the ideal clergyman from a layman’s point of view. 


Mr. G. A. Kine, Treasurer of the Pan-Anglican Congress, said : 
So impossible was it for him to give a few candid criticisms of the 
clergy (laughter), that he did not propose to attempt the ungracious 
task ; but he believed it might be useful to try to sketch out the 
ideal in the relations between the clergy and the laity. He put 
on one side altogether those functions of the clergy called “ sacer- 
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dotal” ; and, as he believed “laity” meant the people of God, 
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he should say nothing with regard to the evangelistic activities 
of the clergy. The relations of clergy to laity were capable 
of being classed under three very simple heads. First of all, 
the pastoral relationship: what was its true ideal? The task of 
a pastor was twofold: protection and provision. Warning was 
not protection, nor was admonition ; but when the warning had 
been disregarded, and the admonition set on one side, danger 
was’ imminent: then came the unselfish interposition of the 
protector between the danger and the one in danger. Warning 
against a course often drove people to it. The clergyman who 
really would protect his flock would face the dangers threatening 
it himself—investigate all the false philosophy, all the lax morality, 
all the inaccurate criticism which threatened men and women 
to-day. It might be said he could not. He could: it is for 
this His ‘‘ ministers are a flaming fire”. Secondly, as to provision, 
the feeding of the flock : that was surely sometimes the most 
neglected part in the pastoral relationship. In the ideal state, the 
pastoral relationship of clergy to people would secure that the 
Word of God, the sole guide of conduct, and the final test of 
doctrine, was made attractive to all, shown to be majestic for the 
minds of men, exhibited in all its winning attraction for the 
gentle minds of women. -Every congregation was willing to be 
taught by the men who knew. This brought him to the second 
great relation of clergy to laity—that of teacher to taught. Teach- 
ing was more than giving information; it was making men. It 
meant three things: education, pursued in sacred matters with 
the same system and persistence as in secular matters ; encourage- 
ment; and employment. If we did not give the same mental 
exertion to assimilating the things of God as to assimilating 
things likely to be useful in business, it was largely for lack of 
training. As to encouragement, it was comparatively easy in the 
clerical life to gather round you a few ardent souls; but he 
believed the greatness of a parson, as of a teacher, was shown 
much more by the way he encouraged the dull than by the 
way he promoted the brilliant. It was the failures, the dis- 
appointing ones, not those who went on from strength to 
strength, to whom the clergyman.should first devote himself. ‘To 
encourage rightly there must be complete community of know- 
ledge, a mutual opening of the heart between clergy and laymen. 
He was not going to say anything in favour of compulsory con- 
fession, but there was confession which came from conviction by 
the Holy Spirit. (Applause). In the ideal parish he believed there , 
would be a great deal more employment of laymen by clergy- 
men. He believed desecrated Lord’s Days arose from the 
great mass of laymen and women not being set to their several 
tasks. But to employ men rightly you must know them well ; 
and the ideal relationship between clergy and laity involved 
knowledge only to be obtained by careful study of each of the 
flock over which the clergyman was placed. The last and 
most important relationship between clergy and laity was that of 
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officer commanding: and army commanded. ‘The leader must 
know what he wanted and the material he had got to work upon. 
The relationship of harmonious and subordinated co-operation, 
the speaker concluded, was the final and perfect relationship 
between clergyman and layman. 


CaNon CARNEGIE, Birmingham, said: I understand that it is 
my duty to offer some criticisms on our English Church laymen. 
It is not a very congenial duty. For most of my best friends are 
laymen, and ever since I was ordained I have experienced much 
kindness at the hands of the laymen with whom I have had to 
do. But no person, or class of person, is perfect. The average 
English Church layman, like every one else, has his faults. Let 
me notice briefly two of the chief of these. In the first place, 
he is far too much addicted to sacerdotalism, and to sacer- 
dotalism of the wrong kind. There is a right kind of sacer- 
dotalism, and a wrong kind. Of the former we cannot have too 
much, of the latter we cannot have too little. The right kind is 
that of the man who recognizes that the Church is essentially 
a priestly body, a society of priests ; that every baptized Christian 
is consecrated, set apart, to discharge some special function of 
membership in the body which he and he alone can discharge : 
_set apart to minister to God and to his fellow men, in that 
particular way. Of this kind of sacerdotalism we cannot have too 
much. It implies that there is no difference in kind, though there 
may be in degree, between the office of the layman, and that of 
the official priest ; that a man may be discharging priestly functions 
and doing priestly work in his office or his home or his workshop, 
just as much as if he were ministering at the altar or preaching to 
the heathen. This does not mean, of course, that these functions 
are interchangeable : that the man who is called to serve God as 
a layman has a right to take upon him the work of a clergy- 
man, without being called thereto by proper authority. But it 
means that the work of every member of the body, provided it 
is legitimate work, and done in the right spirit, is essentially 
priestly, consecrated work: work done because God has given it 
to him to do and will hold him responsible for doing it. People 
declaim against the sacerdotal tendencies of some of the clergy ; 
but the real corrective to these tendencies is not to level down 
but to level up. Let the clergy be as sacerdotal as they please, 
provided the laity regard their particular functions, and their 
particular form of service, in the same way. ‘The mischief comes 
in when only one class of members recognize: their priestly 
responsibilities, while the others ignore theirs. That is the wrong 
kind of sacerdotalism, and it is far too prevalent among our 
English Church laity. The average Church layman is far too 
much inclined to let his clergyman do his religion for him, and to 
place on him the responsibility of saving his soul for him. Take 
a single example. I don’t see how a man is going to save his 
soul without giving his money, and giving it systematically and 
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freely. It is just as necessary a duty as saying his prayers or 
going to Church. But it is a notorious fact that the average 
English Church layman gives neither freely nor systematically. 
He lets his clergyman pay for numbers of things which he ought 
to pay for, and what he gives has often to be extracted from him 
with very considerable difficulty. Take the case of our Church 
schools, for instance. We are making a great effort to maintain 
them, and churchmen generally recognize the vital importance of 
the issues involved in the success of this effort. But people would 
be surprised if they knew what a large proportion of the cost of 
maintaining them comes out of the pockets of the clergy them- 
selves, and how difficult it is for them to get anything like the 
sums they need from lay pockets. Or take the case of the funds 
necessary for ordinary parochial organization: for curates, and 
clubs, and Sunday schools, and such like. See how hard it is to 
get money for these things, and what unworthy expedients the 
clergy often have to make use of in order to get it. If the right 
sort of sacerdotalism, and not the wrong sort, were prevalent 
among our lay folk there would be no difficulty at all. Once let 
people recognize that they can only serve God, and thus save 
their souls, by doing their duty properly in that particular place 
and station in which it shall please God to call them, and every 
man who wishes to save his soul will be grateful to any one who 
puts him in the way of discharging one of his most essential re- 
sponsibilities wisely and effectively. 

My second criticism on the average layman is that he does not 
take his Christianity seriously enough. If Christ is what He 
claims to be, and what we profess to believe Him to be, then in 
Him all fullness dwells, and the religious movement inaugurated 
by Him is the great world movement, and the Church, the 
organized expression of that movement, is the focal centre of all 
the forces which make for human well-being and progress and 
enlightenment. We churchmen profess to believe this, but we 
don’t seem to take our belief seriously. If we did, is it pos- 
sible to conceive that we would deliberately allow the Church’s 
activity to be hampered and hindered on all sides by lack of 
personal and pecuniary support? We believe that our navy is 
necessary for the protection of our national interests, and so we 
see to it that our navy is thoroughly well equipped and well 
organized. But we profess to believe that the Church is 
necessary for the protection and the furtherance of far higher 
interests, and yet we deliberately acquiesce in scandalous 
deficiency in her equipment and organization. We are told that 
the Church is a failure in our great cities, that the majority of 
men there are completely untouched and unaffected by her. 
But the Church is not being given a fair chance. Magnificent 
opportunities lie open before us, but we cannot make use of 
them because we have not anything like the resources of men or 
money at our disposal which we ought to have. Is it not 
altogether unreasonable to put a man into a great town parish, 
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and to expect him to lead the Church’s cause there, when you 
force him to spend half of his time in begging for funds to keep 
the mere framework of his parochial organization going? You 
have no right to blame the clergy for being dull and listless and 
uninteresting when this is the kind of life you condemn many of 
them to. That is the claim we make on our lay folk, that they 
should take us seriously; that they should treat the Church’s 
work as they would treat the work of a business house on which 
they depend for their livelihood, or that of the army or navy, on 
which they depend for their protection ; that they should see to 
it that we get the money help and the personal help which we 
need. If the clergy are not equal to their work, by all means 
replace them by better men. But no man is equal to the work 
which many of our clergy are called to do at the present time. 
The best business man in the world cannot run a business with 
insufficient capital and antiquated machinery ; the best admiral 
in the world cannot gain a victory if his ships are rotten and 
undermanned. And then there is another way in which this 
lack of seriousness shows itself. It shows itself in the small 
amount of intelligent interest which many of our lay folk take 
in their religion. It is extraordinary how unintelligent many 
even of our devout laymen are; how little they seem to think 
about, and think out, their religion. I am not referring now so 
much to lack of knowledge of formal theology; I am not sure 
that we want an increased number of amateur theologians. But 
what we do want is a much larger number of clear-headed, ex- 
perienced, practical men, who will think out the great social 
problems with which we are confronted in the context of the 
Christian revelation, and try to solve them in accordance with 
the principles of that revelation. What we want is a Christian 
ethics, and a Christian economics. The kind of questions we 
want to be able to answer are: How would Christ have dealt 
with the drink question? How would He have dealt with the 
housing question? How would He have dealt with the problem 
of the distribution of wealth, or with that of the relation between 
employers and employed? There is an answer to all such 
questions contained in His life and teaching, but that answer is 
not to be gained by any mechanical method. It is only to be 
gained by a number of men who are themselves trying to live His 
life, and to live it intelligently, putting their heads together and 
finding their way to sensible and well-balanced conclusions. Mere 
pietists or theologians can never supply it for us, still less can it 
be gained by the fatuous method of identifying the Church’s 
cause with that of some ephemeral social or political movement. 
It is the Church’s business to lead, not to be led; and it is the 
business of individual churchmen to be leaders in the particular 
department of life with which they are concerned. But this they 
cannot be unless they throw a great deal more intelligence into 
their churchmanship than many English churchmen at present do. 
But, when all is said and done, we clergy have reason to be 
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thankful that our Church laymen are what they are. They 
represent a magnificent asset, if we can only make use of them. 
But I am quite sure of this, and it is the last thing I have to say, 
if we are to make proper use of them we must take them at their 
own level and work up from that level. There is no use in 
trying to turn the ordinary churchman into a good churchman by 
pietizing him, or missionizing him. We must build upon the 
foundation already laid in his characteristic aspirations and admi- 
rations. We must take him as we find him, with his keen sense 
of duty, with his respect for hard work, with his strong humanita- 
rian instincts. We must put him in the way of developing these 
characteristics. We must get him to do his duty ; we must get 
him to take his hand in strenuous work of some kind ; we must 
get him to try to alleviate, in however small a way, the sufferings 
of his fellow men. If we can succeed in doing this, we have set 
him on the path which is bound sooner or later to lead him into 
the kingdom of heaven. Sooner or later he is bound to find 
that duty means obedience to God in Christ; that the only 
work worth doing is work done for Christ; and that all true 
efforts for his fellow men are parts of the great world-movement 
inaugurated by Christ, and which will finally consummate itself 
in the establishment of His kingdom here on earth. 

The ARCHBISHOP OF BRISBANE, in speaking of the duty of the 
Church to its ministry, said he was called upon to come down to 
practical details of Church work. The first sign of awakening 
life of the Church must be the reform of her machinery. 
The secret of the pre-eminence of our navy was that the 
authorities never ceased to revise the machinery ; they would not 
have one bit of it obsolete; and since it was their business to 
keep the Church up to date, they must face the question of 
machinery. The duty of the Church to its ministers meant its 
duty to provide for their training, maintenance, and superannua- 
tion. They had heard what the ministers ought to be—shepherds. 
If they were to be shepherds, then the shepherds should be 
properly trained, and do their work without distraction. The 
principle was laid down long ago: “Levi hath no part nor 
inheritance with his brethren.” It was not Levi’s business to go 
out and earn his living ; he was set apart in order that he might 
have leisure to think of the things of God. Mr. King said that 
a clergyman ought to be able to tackle the difficulties of 
intellectual criticism ; and he was perfectly right. But to achieve 
this end the laity must see that the clergy have leisure for study, 
and the clergy, on their part, must consecrate that leisure to the 
things of God. Both parties, however, have fallen short of their 
ideal. On the one hand, we must acknowledge that the clergy 
are not always studious; but, on the other, the laity have 
totally ignored their duty to support the clergy, and the present 
day churchman does virtually nothing to fulfil this primary obliga- 
tion. He certainly did not hold a brief for rich clergy. He hoped 
the day would never come when to be a clergyman meant a soft 
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billet. But the point was that the present state of things was hinder- 
ing the work of the Church. There were scores of livings where 
the incumbent ought to resign, but did not, for he had no private 
means, and there was no pension fund. Speaking of Queensland, 
the bishop said that there, too, one of the great hindrances to the 
spiritual life of the clergy was the perpetual struggle for daily 
bread. It was a scandal that the clergy should be compelled to 
wonder every day whether their stipend was going to be paid, and 
if so, whether it was going to be paid in full. That sort of thing 
was wearing the clergy out in Queensland ; and the bishops also, 
in some of the poorer dioceses abroad, might sacrifice their health 
in some arduous post and yet had no pension when the day 
came when they ought to retire. It was time the laity faced this 
problem, and he welcomed the Congress as an opportunity for 
getting these technical matters into their heads. The speaker 
proceeded to give a brief account, and to speak with the greatest 
approval of Canon Bullock-Webster’s scheme for reforming 
Church finance (Pan-Anglican Papers, Section C, Group 3, 
““The Ministry and Finance”). He believed this scheme to be 
workable, and he believed we should tax our communicants for 
the central purposes of the Church. He did not see why the 
Church of England of all religious bodies should not be taxed. 
In Brisbane they had a compulsory tax on the people for 
the organization of the diocese. Five per cent of the money 
received by the churchwarden in every parish was paid into the 
central fund of the diocese. He did not deny there was a great 
deal of grumbling about it, but the thing worked, and the leading 
laymen would not now let him give it up even if he wished 
to do so. Canon Bullock-Webster calculated that if every com- 
municant gave a shilling a year, we should have enough and to 
spare. It did seem to him worth while to take Canon Bullock- 
Webster's scheme and try what it was worth. Why not do this 
as an outcome of the Pan-Anglican Congress? The position of 
the clergy should be made so good that they were able “to 
wait upon the Lord” without distraction: the Church could 
reject all but the very best men for the ministry: and thirdly, 
the Church ought to be able to offer a pension to the clergy 
so that it could insist that a man, when he began to be infirm, 
should retire. Why should we be behind all secular organizations— 
the army, for instance—in this respect ? We knew how an army 
officer felt it when he was superannuated, but he was super- 
annuated all the same. How was it that the Indian Civil Service 
was so fine? The State took infinite pains with their training, 
paid them exceedingly good stipends, and very good pensions, 
The State thought it worth while to pay well when it wanted 
work done well, and though that was a low ground to take, 
we might as well take it when we were attending to the machinery 
of the Church. If our Lord was saying to the Church, as to 
Lazarus of old, “Come forth,” He was also saying to them col- 
lectively and individually, “‘ Loose her and let her go free.” 
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St. Pau’s CATHEDRAL. WEDNESDAY EVENING, JUNE 17 


The hymn commencing “O Thou Who makest souls to shine” 
having been sung, the Primus or THE ScortisH EPIscopaL 
CuurcH delivered the following introductory address, inviting 
to penitence: We are here to-night to bring a matter which 
vitally concerns the life and work of the Church into the presence 
of God. We are here to invoke, with penitence for past failures, 
the guidance, light, and inspiration of the Holy Spirit upon one 
of the most insistent and pressing questions which beset our 
Church life to-day. There is no need for me to spend time 
telling you that from every part of our Anglican Communion 
rises the cry for workers, clerical and lay, and the supply is wholly 
unequal to the demand. The empire of our ascended Lord and 
King sees opportunities for extension everywhere, and calls for 
men and women to go and do the work. That cannot mean 
anything else than this, that our Lord Himself is calling for 
workers. Is this call to remain unheard and unheeded? Is the 
spirit of service so lacking in the Church as a whole that when the 
great emergency arises, as indeed it has arisen, she cannot provide 
the necessary contingent of servants and workers? For there, as 
it seems to me, is the real question which underlies all our diffi- 
culties about this matter. What is the spirit which is animating 
the Church? Is she filled with a spirit of service, or is the spirit 
of service wanting? No doubt many true and valid reasons may 
be given for the dearth of workers, clerical and lay; I need not 
repeat them. But this question of the spirit of service lies behind 
them. If you have a martial spirit in a country, that country 
naturally produces soldiers. If an artistic spirit is prevalent, 
artists are forthcoming. If the Church is filled from end to end, 
throbbing and palpitating with a spirit of service, that Church 
cannot but bring forth men and women to serve God and their 
fellow creatures. In one of the Pan-Anglican papers it is truly 
said: “The calling forth from the main body of the faithful in 
Christ of those whom He is choosing to be the recipients of the 
special grace needed for the Divine ministry, must depend largely 
to be effective and operative on the general sense of ‘vocation’ 
in that body. All are called to be saints, and the effectiveness of 
special calls is largely influenced by this general sense of a calling 
in Christ Jesus for the service of all for all.” You see what is 
meant. If we are to have ministers and workers, the whole body 
must be instinct with the thought of ministry and service. “The 
spirit of consecration and dedication must become an atmosphere 
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daily breathed in our churches, our schools, our homes. We 
must aspire to be inspired.” To bring this home to ourselves, 
let us recall two scenes in Holy Scripture. In the opening 
chapters of the first book of Samuel, we are introduced to the 
state of things which reveals the life of God’s people, both 
ministry and laity, to be at a very low level. What is the result ? 
The general decay of religion limits vocations to the prophetic 
office. The word of the Lord was precious in those days ; there 
was no open, that is, frequent vision. As at all times, there were 
earnest people here and there, such as Elkanah and Hannah, and 
the man of God who rebuked Eli; but the prevalent tone was 
low, men’s spiritual natures were deaf and blind to the movements 
of God; there were few prophets to foretell and interpret God’s 
mind and will to His people. It is worth while to remember 
that the renewal of the vision of the Lord came through a child, 
a child who received a careful religious education in his home, 
brought up by devout parents in the fear of God, and taught to 
love and honour and serve in His sanctuary. The thought is not 
without its bearing on some political difficulties of the moment. 
The other scene is described in Acts xiii, where you have 
a picture of the Church at Antioch, a body of believers instinct 
with the presence of the Holy Spirit. We are told of them that 
they were continuously ministering to the Lord and fasting. 
A spirit of devotion and self-denial and service pervades the 
Christian society there. And as a consequence there is no dearth 
of workers. ‘There are teachers and prophets like Barnabas and 
Simeon called Niger, Lucius of Cyrene, and Manaen, and Saul. 
There they all are, filled with a spirit of ministry and service, all 
working for God, all waiting upon His guidance, all listening for 
His calls. And the call comes: “The Holy Ghost said, Separate 
me Barnabas and Saul for the work to which they are appointed.” 
There is no delay, no indecision, no hanging back. The spirit of 
service in the Church would not permit of it. At once the men 
that God needed were ready for the work which required doing. 
To which of these conditions does the Church of to-day approxi- 
mate? ‘To which would we wish it to approximate? We know 
well. ‘Then let us realize that if we desire the spirit of ministry 
to fill the Church, each of us has a personal responsibility in the 
matter. It is the spirit with which each is imbued that goes to 
make the atmosphere that pervades the Church. But when we 
reflect upon the past, and, indeed, the present, are we not struck 
with the need of corporate penitence? If so, corporate penitence 
involves individual penitence, and penitence means trying to do 
something as well as being sorry for past failures. 

Various schemes and ideas have been put forth in the debates 
upon this subject yesterday. There is only one with which I will 
venture to conclude. Let us make no mistake about it; we 
shall never get the spirit of ministry in the Church without far 
more earnest prayer and united intercession. ‘The Church at 
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Antioch fasted and prayed because they knew that the Lord had 
said, “Pray ye the Lord of the harvest.” The Church has set 
apart twelve days in the year for fasting and prayer in connexion 
with this very matter; the Ember days, as we call them. Here, 
surely, is a call to penitence for our neglect, our past misuse 
of. these opportunities. What, for instance, did we do last week 
to mark the three Ember days? Was there self-discipline and 
fasting? Was there earnest prayer and intercession? Could we 
not show a practical penitence for the future by marking these 
special holy days. Then surely God would send a great blessing 
upon the Church. Here we want no new scheme. No; the 
novelty we need is to use more faithfully the power which we 
possess, the great power of prayer. 

Prayers were then offered, after which the BisHop or Sr. 
Davins delivered the following address on “The Church’s Minis- 
try”: The section of this Congress which deals with the Ministry 
of the Church includes within its programme the priesthood of 
the laity as well as Holy Orders, the ministry of women as well 
as the ministry of men. Our programme thus brings home to us 
the corporate ministry of the whole body of the Church, and the 
personal responsibility of every member of it, each in his or her 
vocation and ministry, for truly and godly serving the Lord Jesus 
Christ. We have been reminded of the penitence which a sense 
of our responsibility as members of the Church must first of all 
produce. I would invite you to go on and blend with our 
penitence, thankfulness and hope, which are always indissolubly 
associated with Christian penitence. The essential solemnity 
of our responsibilities under the Gospel is that they are re- 
sponsibilities for the acceptance of the gifts of God. The place 
assigned to the Church in the fulfilment of the divine purpose of 
salvation, the call given to us all in Baptism and Confirmation to 
be God’s fellow workers, is an unspeakable gift and a high privi- 
lege, a manifestation of God’s love, a proof of the trust which He 
puts in men. In His loving trust the Almighty calls the weak, 
the All Holy calls the sinful, to share His supreme work. In 
order to realize the supreme majesty of the Eternal Divine 
purpose of salvation, in order to realize that in this purpose the 
whole universe is summed up, we have reverently to keep our 
thoughts fixed upon the Cross of Christ. In the fulfilment of 
the purpose which the Cross reveals to be supreme, it is a mar- 
vellous privilege for weak and sinful men to be called to be God’s 
fellow workers. It is a deep mystery of the unsearchable riches 
of the Son of God that the Divine purpose, involving infinite 
Divine sacrifice, should have been planned to depend at all upon 
the response of the Church to the love of Christ. It is because 
of His infinite love that He gives His Church fellowship in the 
fulfilment of His supreme purpose in order to transform us 
thereby into His image—in order that our Father by service may 
train us as children in His own spirit of love. There should 
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therefore be blended with penitence, thankfulness for the Divine 
loving trust to which our response is so unworthy. “ Thanks be 
to God for His unspeakable gift.” It is through thankfulness 
that a sense of solemn responsibility is deepened. It is by 
thankfully realizing the greatness and the graciousness of the 
trust which God puts in men that we may learn to realize the 
solemn gravity of our obligation, of our bounden duty, to 
respond in faith to this Divine trust. It is encouraging to re- 
member that our Lord’s parables of His kingdom show that He 
foresaw the history of His Church, and that He knew from the 
first that it would be through the discipline of many failures that 
the trust which He laid upon it would be fulfilled. “The end 
explains the process” of the new creation as of the first. In the 
call of the Church to ministry, Divine wisdom as well as Divine 
love is revealed. The very fact that the call of-the Church to 
ministry is Divine is “an anchor of hope sure and steadfast”. 
The call of God, because it is of God, is a guarantee of power. 
He has endued His Church with the boundless power of His 
indwelling Holy Spirit. Our penitence for our past failures, if 
it be right penitence for the neglect of the power bestowed upon 
us, will be the measure of the hope which acceptance of the 
Divine gift inspires. It is no presumption for a penitent Church 
to be a hopeful Church, for its ground of hope is the power not 
of man, but of God. The difficulties which the Church has to 
face at home and in the mission field are great, but the Divine 
power pledged to it is incomparably and infinitely greater. Diffi- 
culties are a challenge to faith, and, viewed aright, are not an 
occasion of despondency, but an incentive to hope. In each age 
from the very first, the Church of Christ has had to face what- 
ever seems to men impossible. ‘‘Let us not think that some 
strange thing has happened to us” as we view the perplexities 
of modern thought, the cross currents of social forces, and the 
vastness of the problems of the mission field. The real question 
for the Church is not what may be the precise magnitude of 
its difficulties in any particular age, but whether or not in face’ 
of its difficulties it puts its faith in the power of the Holy Spirit. 
We do well to avail ourselves of the unique opportunity of this 
Congress to study the problems which our Church has to solve, 
to survey the difficulties which confront it, and to face the work 
which it has to do in the world ; but the effect of this Congress in 
the long run will depend upon whether our deliberations help us 
to realize that we are God’s fellow workers, that “it is God which 
worketh in us both to will and to do of His good pleasure”, and 
that if we put our trust in Him we may, while we work with 
penitent fear and trembling, work therefore with thankfulness and 
with hope. The great question of the day for the Church of 
Christ in every age is the question whether it has faith in the 
living Christ or not, and so I would ask you this evening and 
always to remember how much you and I could do if we con- 
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stantly, before the Throne of Grace for the Church we love, pray 
the prayer of the twelve Apostles—‘“ Lord, increase our faith.” 
This is the victory which overcometh the world, the world with 
its sin, its lusts, its doubts, its materialism, its hate, its all. 

The Litany was said, and prayer offered for an increased num- 
ber of missionaries, after which the hymn commencing “ Fight the 
good fight with all thy might” was sung. 


THE MINISTRY OF LAYMEN 


The Rev. Dr. Grosvenor said: After listening to the two 
very interesting addresses on the ministry of the clergy, it is my 
purpose to consider the ministry of the modern laymen. As an 
American clergyman you will permit me very briefly to refer to 
a very significant fact in the history of our Church in the United 
States. In the General Convention of 1789 the Prayer Book was 
ratified, and the constitution was adopted. In that constitution the 
laity have equal legislative powers with the clergy. Two houses 
were formed, the House of Bishops and the House of Clerical and 
Lay Deputies, and in that lower house the laymen are equal in 
number and in power to the clergy. For the adoption of amend- 
ments to the constitution and canons, the concurrent vote of both 
orders is necessary, so the laymen have a veto power on all 
legislation, whether it be doctrinal or disciplinary. 

Now this was a very radical provision in the government of the 
Church. Nothing just like it had been done since primitive and 
apostolic times; for the powers granted to the laity differ very 
materially from the powers of a parliament representing a nation 
in a State Church, and they still more differ from any lay organiza- 
tions found in either the Roman or Eastern Churches. The 
history of the American Church proves the great wisdom of the 
framers of that constitution, for nothing but increasing benefit has 
come to us from that bold and far-seeing action. Not one of the 
inherent and essential powers that belong‘to the office and 
spiritual authority of the bishops and clergy has ever been limited 
or endangered. On the whole the laity are very conservative. 
For aggressive and radical movements we look more often to the 
clergy, and as in England, so with us in America, it is often the 
bishops who to-day are surprising all of us with their leadership 
into new and untried paths of larger knowledge, and more helpful 
service. We cannot forget that it was the late Bishop of Long 
Island, Dr. Littlejohn, who first suggested the four terms of 
Church unity adopted at Chicago and Lambeth. It is always the 
devout layman who protests against all innovations, and asks to 
walk in old and familiar ways. 

Important as this recognition of the laity is, their ministry is, of 
course, much larger. Never in the history of the Christian Church 
have their opportunities been greater than to-day ; and never has 
the Church been more eager and anxious to enlist all her children 
in the service of the Lord. 

Cc U 
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There are two truths that are commonplace to-day that were 
not always so fully recognized. One is that Jesus Christ intended 
to transform by His Spirit every department of human thought 
and life. The other truth is that the Church which is Christ’s 
Body is for all men everywhere for ever. The walls of separation 
between the religious and the secular are broken down, for into 
every thought and word and deed of all men Christ Jesus seeks 
to enter, and by His Divine Mastership to transform all human 
purpose and all human work. There is no such thing as domestic 
and foreign missions, but just missions—the one mission of the 
Incarnate Christ and of His kingdom to all classes, conditions, 
and races of men in all the world. 

But when we seek to take Christ and His Church to the men 
and women and children of to-day, we find ourselves standing 
before many closed doors. The whole Church of the baptized, 
those who cling to the apostolic order and those who preach 
Christ apart from the episcopate, the disciples of the Lord of all 
names and nations are standing baffled and powerless before 
doors that they cannot open. As we walk the streets of New 
York, or see the crowds surging around this great church of 
St: Paul’s in the heart of London, how helpless we clergy feel 
when we think of the multitudes whom we utterly fail to reach, 
who know not Christ and ignore His Church. Nothing is more 
characteristic of our religious life to-day than the self-sacrificing 
devotion of the clergy, who in thousands of obscure parishes here 
in London, in the provinces, in the great cities and little villages 
of the great West, or in mission stations at the ends of the earth, 
are quietly, but with unremitting devotion, uplifting the lives of the 
people committed to their care. But when all is said, how feeble 
and ineffectual, how superficial and transitory their best ministries 
seem to be! Whole sections and classes of people in every com- 
munity are apparently untouched, and are still without the 
conscious mastership of Jesus Christ. And when we seek the 
reasons, one of them surely is this, that the Church is deperfding 
too much upon the clergy. 

We are living in an age of amazing progress ; modern science 
has revolutionized life. We used to talk about the educated 
classes ; to-day, multitudes of all classes are educated. New 
branches of learning and new applications of scientific principles 
have opened new occupations to men and women. Libraries 
abound, and all the best literature of the world is freely offered to 
all the people. ‘Truth flies upon the wings of the wind. All know- 
ledge, human and divine, belongs to all men ; as Lowell says :— 


Thoughts which great hearts once broke for, 
We breathe cheaply in the common air ; 
The dust we trample heedlessly 

Breathed once in saints and heroes rare, 
Who perished, opening for the race 

New pathways to the common place. 
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And the results are evident. Freedom of thought has made the 
Index powerless ; the freedom wherewith Christ hath made us 
free has made excommunication useless ; ecclesiastical persecution 
only brings sympathy to the persecuted. The devout layman 
knows theology, reads biblical criticism, discusses the nature and 
philosophy of religion, travels from country to country, and studies 
the history of all the faiths, and becomes familiar with: many 
subjects that belong to the sphere of the clergy. And so we find 
the man inthe pew quite able to judge the intellectual and 
spiritual quality of the preacher’s thought and life. Many clergy 
are saints and scholars, so are many laymen. Many laymen are 
expert in subjects that relate to clerical thinking, and so there has 
come to be a perfectly frank judgement in regard to the matter. 
The laity respect the clerical office and honour the Church, but 
their estimate of the intellectual and moral qualities of the clergy 
is entirely unprejudiced. If the clergyman is superior, he is ; if 
he is not, he is not. The average ability of the clergy is as high 
as ever, and yet when we go to our. universities and colleges and 
see how many men of the very highest attainments are eagerly 
passing into secular and scholarly and scientific pursuits, we are 
sure that the Church by no means always gets the best. 

The gospel is very simple ; this is the story of the love of God 
given to men in the Incarnate Christ ; but when we attempt to 
apply that gospel to the sociological, the philanthropic, the scien- 
tific, the philosophic or political problems of the day, we must 
recognize the superior knowledge of many laymen. As the quaint 
old preacher said, “It may please God to save men by the foolish- 
ness of preaching, but never by preaching foolishness.” But the 
problem is still wider. Only men who are doing and thinking 
the same things can thoroughly understand each other. “If”, as 
Plotinus says, “the human mind tends to become like unto that 
which it contemplates,” so the minds of many men contemplating 
the same thing become alike, and out of that likeness grows 
a more perfect sympathy. The clergy stand before many closed 
doors just because they are clergymen. At once, and uncon- 
sciously, many men in the presence of the clergy lose their natural 
and spontaneous freedom, and a certain restraint comes over 
them. How often the labouring man, the man in the street, the 
dock hand, the sailor, the soldier, the miner, the factory hand, 
are awkward and ill at ease with the parson. The man of fashion, 
the man of the world, the club man, even men of literary and 
scientific pursuits, artists, actors, business men, find little in 
common with the ordinary clergyman. And then the clergyman 
becomes shy and retiring, and lives among men of his own pro- 
fession. All the democracy in the world does not destroy the 
power of caste. By a supreme effort the parson mingles among 
men and knows them, and then he is surprised to find that the 
very men for whom he became as one of them, do not want him 
so, and he has cast his pearls of generous sympathy and help 
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before swine who turn and rend him. We grant you that the old 
caste idea is going, but the law that made it possible is working 
out new associations and new sympathies. 

Through those doors closed to the clergy the laymen who live 
in the houses go freely in and out. So far as the Church is weak 
and helpless it is because she is depending altogether too much 
upon the clergy. Just so long as that dependence rules our 
actions, the Church must stand before closed doors. ‘The only 
way the Church can enter into many a large mansion is to win 
first of all to Christ the layman who holds the key to the 
hearts and wills of his brothers who live therein. Best of all 
will be the winning of strong. laymen, who naturally lead their 
friends. 

No one can study our Lord’s training of the twelve without 
recognizing the great importance he placed upon the principle of 
leadership. What the Church needs supremely to-day are leaders 
among the laity. You say you are interested in the organizations 
of laymen, in lay helpers, lay.readers, St. Andrew Brotherhoods, 
guilds, and societies and the like. They are most valuable ; help 
them all you can. We pray for God’s richest blessing on them 
all; but laymen’s work is much larger than any organization can 
ever express. By a curious and perhaps natural logic, the man 
in the street has often a certain suspicion that all these lay 
organizations are, after all, semi-clerical, and sometimes he frankly 
prefers to deal with a clergyman rather than with a pious layman. 
The work is larger; we want to win to Jesus Christ the man who 
is absolutely one with the men in his own class and work. We 
want the leaders of the people. For instance, the fact that Lord 
Kelvin was a devout Christian and Churchman was of immense 
value among men of science. One or two really great labour 
leaders, politicians, lawyers, actors, business men, bankers, who 
are true to their own order and true to Jesus Christ, will open for 
us more doors than a thousand sermons. If our physicians had 
all been earnest Christian men, bringing with their medicines 
faith for anxious minds, the whole cult of Christian science never 
would have taken such hold upon so many people. A great 
biologist, a great astronomer, a great philosopher, who is also 
a humble follower of Christ, will do more in his classroom to 
make college men believe than the chapel services. If the most 
serious blow to the influence of the Church is to have her con- 
spicuous men appear before the world as grasping, greedy, dis- 
honest merchants, unscrupulous tyrants in business, or sensual in 
life, then the best way to make the people love the Church is for 
them to see the strongest and best men in the different trades 
and professions boldly and humbly following Jesus Christ. We 
do not want the Bishop of Truro, or the Bishop of Pittsburg to 
say: ‘‘Go to! we will send authorized lay readers to convert the 
miners of Cornwall or Pennsylvania” ; but rather, “ Let us choose 
out from among the miners men of good report and of earnest 
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Christian life, and let us appoint them because they are leaders, to 
uplift their brethren.” 

The whole philosophy of the ministry of laymen is this: that 
when the clergy find doors closed through which Christ Jesus - 
ought to go, and the layman holds in his life and experience the 
key to those doors, then in Christ’s name and the Church’s 
name let the layman open the doors; let him use the key that 
God has given him of his own peculiar knowledge and his own 
sympathetic influence. What the American Church in her altera-: 
tion of her nineteenth canon is trying to provide for is just this: 
she has not the slightest idea of surrendering her pulpits, or 
curtailing in any way the full prophetic office of the clergy; she 
is simply regulating what before was unregulated, and putting the 
responsibility where it belongs, in the hands of the bishops ; but 
we are undoubtedly confessing that we do believe that more and 
more our laymen will have a special message for the people. 
And when the laymen do open these doors, and the people within 
the house hear Christ’s word, the time will soon come when they 
will long to keep the Master’s feast, and hear the gospel message 
which only the authorized ambassadors of Christ can give. There 
always comes a time when the synagogue teaching makes us 
eager to enter the temple courts, where we will find the priest: 
who pleads within the veil. All that Christ gave to His apostles 
of prophetic, priestly, and pastoral power abides for ever. The 
apostolic ministry is secure; we must not be faithless and timid 
as if we dare not trust Christ’s disciples. We must remember 
that all the baptized have their rightful share in that ministry, 
kings and priests unto God ; and when they come forward ready 
to go where we clergy cannot go, to serve as we cannot serve, 
using gifts which we do not and never will possess, then in 
Christ’s name let us welcome them. Let us rejoice and thank 
God that this great Church throughout the world is a living, 
growing body; sometimes erring because she is human, but 
blundering now and then, not because she is stupid and weak and 
dying, but because she is eagerly striving to fulfil her divine 
mission and take the Incarnate Christ into all the life of all the 
sons of men. 

The hymn commencing “Take my life, and let it be” was 
then sung, and the service was terminated with the pronouncing 
of the Benediction. 


SOCIAL PURITY 


CuurcH House. SATURDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 20. 


The meeting of men to consider the question of Social Purity 
was held in the great hall of the Church House on Saturday, 
June 20, when the hall was well filled. 


The BisHop or STEPNEY presided. After prayer had been 
offered, the Chairman said that the subject of Social Purity 
was the arena on which the Church was always making its 
challenge to the standard of the world. It was the scene of 
the primary battle in which the Church, and every member of 
it, was bound to be engaged—the primary battle between the 
spirit and the flesh. It was therefore mght and natural that 
on the one occasion on which it was possible for busy men 
to attend one of the meetings of the Congress, this subject 
should be put before them. It was primary to them as church- 
men, it was primary to them as men. ‘They were not there as 
superior persons sitting in judgement upon their fellow men. 
They were a gathering, he supposed, of as much and as really 
tempted men as they would find anywhere in London, and those 
who were no more protected than any of their brethren were the 
bishops and clergy in their midst. They met on the common 
level of their ordinary manhood, and that gave reality and sincerity 
to their meeting. When they spoke of men’s work in regard to 
social purity, none of them should forget that their first work was 
the work with their own inward self. They could only conquer in 
the wider world in this conflict by the weapons with which they 
were subduing their own vices and overcoming their own tempta- 
tions. He specially wished to speak of their duty as parents, 
teachers, guardians of the young, and as citizens, in preventing 
the corruption of their public morals. He would like to remind 
himself and them at the outset of that most pregnant saying of 
Ellice Hopkins, to whom, woman as she was, he would like that 
gathering of men at their Pan-Anglican Congress, especially as it 
was only this year that her life had been published, to pay a 
tribute of reverence and gratitude for what she did to rouse men 
to a proper sense of chivalry and duty. (Applause.) Ellice 
Hopkins used to say it was a far better thing to put a strong fence 
at the top of the cliff, than to have an ambulance, however excel- 
lent, at the bottom. He would speak especially to parents. It 
had not been given to him, in the Providence of God, to be a 
father of children. He could only say that, standing from with- 
out, to be a father seemed to him to have an almost overwhelming 
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responsibility, and in that particular matter that responsibility was 
direct and urgent. It was the first duty of the father to enable his 
boy to get through the first and most inevitable temptation of his 
manhood—to help his boy to overcome the first difficulty with 
which in moral matters he would really be seriously confronted ; 
and it was a duty that no father had any right to delegate to any- 
body else in the world. (Hear, hear.) It was of course upon the 
general moral training and environment of the home that much 
depended, but that was not enough. They often had the ex- 
perience of finding the impure lives coming from the most pure 
homes. No father could say his boy was all right because he was 
very religious. One of the facts which a large and sad experience 
had brought to him was that a special tendency to the sin of 
impurity went with, instead of being incompatible with, religious 
precocity ; and therefore no parent had ‘any right to suppose that 
all would go well with his boy, unless he dealt with him quite 
straight and square. There was something that every boy had a 
right to demand and expect of his father, and that was knowledge. 
In that matter, ignorance, so far from being innocence, was the 
enemy of innocence. It was upon ignorance that the devil did his 
trade with young lives, and surely every boy had a right to ask an 
explanation of life from the man who gave him life. The only 
question was how and in what way was the knowledge to be given. 
If they left it to the boy himself, if he had a certain temperament, 
he would brood over his difficulties, and by brooding very likely 
develop a morbid curiosity ; if it was left to him to discover the 
facts about the very life which his father gave him, by hints that 
he could pick up, it might lay the foundation of ignorance and 
misconception which might cost him dear in later days. If they 
left it, as many fathers in their extraordinary carelessness did, to 
the boy to pick up his knowledge from words dropped from foul 
lips, or from the things that he could read in foul publications, 
then he said, “‘God have mercy on the morals of that boy, and 
God forgive the carelessness of that father.” There was one 
source from which the boy had a God-given right to expect that 
knowledge, and that was the lips of his own father. He (the 
speaker) knew the difficulty in the matter. A man said, he felt the 
duty which he could not deny rested upon him, but he did not 
know how to fulfil it. He could not put his words together—it 
was a ticklish subject; he would be afraid of making mistakes. 
But let him say this about the imparting of knowledge ; it must be 
given personally, that is, the father must have a talk with his boy. 
He must look out for his chance ; the time might come very early. 
It must be done without fail when they sent their boys to a public 
school, and into the work of his life. (Hear, hear.) He said it as 
one on whom an enormous amount of work in that great city 
rested ; they dared not send their boys to school or work without 
a straight talk from themselves. Secondly, the talk must be 
explicit. It was no good terrifying by mere general words, or 
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mystifying by vague terms. The knowledge must be explicit, 
though not in detail. Thirdly, it must be positive. It was not 
enough to give prohibitions. No boy was kept straight by a mere 
‘Don’t do this.” He wanted to have explanations. It was not 
force that was wanted to be given to the boy, but facts which he 
had got every right to know. Further, the knowledge must be 
given by voice. They should not trust to giving their boy some- 
thing to read. If they felt they must do that, it should be not 
without these conditions—that they spoke to the boy before 
giving it, and make him return it. He pleaded with every father 
that he could reach all over our English manhood. Do not, for 
God’s sake, let any father neglect that duty which he owed to the 
body and soul of his own boy. (Applause.) 

As citizens, it was the duty of the whole community to guard 
the very springs of its life. Upon the relation of the sexes 
depended the springs of life of any nation ; the community must 
guard it and prevent it from corruption. ‘There were two sources 
of corruption, direct and indirect. The first was social conditions. 
The Church must see the place that bad social conditions had in 
corrupting the springs of life and spreading the disease of immor- 
ality. Overcrowding was an obvious cause, but as a cause it was 
often much exaggerated. He ventured to say that in many West 
End districts, and in proportion to the population, there was far 
more immorality than there was in his overcrowded East End. 
(Hear, hear.) What was more to the point, was the sweated wages 
that we gave to our women workers. Sweating, in any form, led to 
enormous temptation to many young girls to obtain by the sale of 
their honour, what the community withheld from them in the just 
wages of their work. (Hear, hear.) Their cheap goods, their 
cheap clothes, were the most costly in the world, for they cost 
thousands of girls their most precious possession, their purity and 
their honour. They must also provide proper places of recreation 
for their young women, so that they should not have to depend on 
drinking in public-houses. Our parks must be well lit and well 
guarded, or they become a source of temptation. With regard to 
direct incitements to temptation, he wished they could pass a 
resolution to send to the House of Commons, to the Select Com- 
mittee on Indecent Literature. In that hall were a good deal 
more than a thousand men who looked to the House of Commons 
to see that their young lives were protected from that source of 
temptation. When they thought a newspaper was reporting some- 
thing that it ought not to report, let them write to the editor, and 
get a number of their friends to do the same. That editor would 
interview the news’ correspondent or reporter and tell him he must 
be more careful. He had that on the authority of the editor of 
one of the largest of the London newspapers. As to advertise- 
ments, when they heard of any young fellow getting hold of some 
filthy advertisement, they should write to the editor and make him 
feel that he had got to be vigilant for advertisements as well as the 
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reports of his newspaper. Then as to public exhibitions, he would 
say nothing about living statuary, except to point out that provid- 
ing Christian bodies worked together, there was nothing that they 
could not get done. With regard to the sale of abominable post- 
cards, he would ask the Postmaster-General to prohibit the circu- 
lation of those which were spreading poison throughout the 
country. With respect to mutoscopes, he saw daily scores of 
innocent young boys and girls going to them, and five or six views 
might be all right, and then would come one that they knew to be 
all wrong. If a boy ora girl went into a public-house and asked for 
a glass of beer, and the publican gave it, he was prosecuted. Was 
there anything in the result of a single glass of beer, compared 
with the indecent view with which the child could glut his or her 
curiosity, until something spread through the veins which robbed 
it of physical efficiency and moral self-control. ‘The community 
that allowed such exhibitions to go on, was a community that did 
not know what it was that was hindering and spoiling the manhood 
and womanhood of its people, on which its prosperity depended. 
If they were to do that duty, they would have to have bodies of 
men in every town and county to look over that matter. In this 
country there were branches and federations of their men’s society, 
who were feeling it to be one of their primary duties, not only to 
harass those who breed corruption in our people, but to spread 
abroad that feeling of honour and chivalry and desire for the 
purity of manhood which our Church ought to see in the hearts 
of all its members. ‘(Loud cheers.) 


The BisHop or NEWCASTLE said the question was how best 
to create-a spirit of purity—for it would not only be done by 
prevention, it would have to be done by enthusiasm. In what 
direction was that to be kindled? We must first face a very 
grim quéstion—was it possible for men to be pure? They would 
be told at once, it was not—you are flying in the face of nature, 
and a dozen other of those foolish platitudes by which people 
tried to stop good movements. Some one had said that if we 
were not to be more than nature, we must rest her slaves. All 
that talk that begins with sex and goes on in the clubs is a cynical 
expression of disbelief in the purity of man and also of woman. 
But if you pressed the statement home, and said, “ What about 
you?” the reply was, “Oh, it is not me.” Supposing after a boy 
or a man had been sneering at the absence of purity, one made 
an aspersion of impurity as to his sister or mother, he would 
be splendidly angry. Now why should he be tossing about 
a cynical universal when he would be angry at the men- 
tion of the particular? In football, a trainer insisted upon it 
that his men should be sober and temperate. They wanted 
a sufficient motive. But what a ghastly statement, that he and 
they, the children of God, should be in want of a sufficient 
motive to bring out all that is in our manhood. It was quite 
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possible to be pure. Was it not worth a consistent effort? He 
might mention that he had five boys of his own. When one was 
going to school, he said to him, ‘Now the school is like the 
world—you will find the good and the bad in it, and you have 
got to learn to distinguish good and bad. You will never leave 
school in that sense. You will come across some dirty-minded 
and dirty-doing boys. I cannot keep you in cotton wool all 
your life. If there is anything you want to know, ask me.” 
He had found that work. There was an absence of reserve 
between his boys and himself. Every boy that was worth his 
salt was reticent, but if you get to know them and were in 
sympathy with them, you could find out what they were thinking 
about. You could get that absence of reserve, and then become 
their friends, which he believed was the greatest safeguard 
possible. They should not let the boys think them old fogeys. 
“Don’t grow old.” (Cheers.) Show them that you have been 
through the same trouble. With regard to women, those in the 
streets of their great cities, and also, as a matter of fact, in the 
country, every one of those cases represented a lack of chivalry 
on some man’s part. The best of those women were betrayed 
through their affections. They had that same marvellous power 
of motherhood, with that pain and anguish and almost death, 
to which they owed their lives. Men who called themselves 
strong ventured to use that in which a woman is strongest and 
weakest, the power of affection. That they dared to misuse that 
for their own selfish purposes, showed the awfulness of impurity, 
and the splendid power of the spirit of chivalry. When they 
remembered that our Lord was born of woman, purity was not 
only possible, but must come. Then that they might be that 
for which God apprehends them, let them spread the spirit of 
purity with such a rush of living, Christ-like power, as shall 
uplift the views of woman, and the views of man, towards the 
perfection of the Eternal Son of God. (Cheers.) 


The BisHop or HANKow said he must express the gratitude 
he felt for the tie which bound them together on both sides 
of the Atlantic. Those of the Anglo-Saxon race must remember 
that wherever they lived, they had a responsibility peculiarly their 
own, and in which they must work together. With regard to the 
peculiar temptations which visited their brethren in the Far East, 
east of Suez—“ Where the best is like the worst, and there ain’t 
no ‘Ten Commandments,” Kipling had written—he was glad 
to say that matters were improving in the Far East. ‘Those 
words, which were true at the time they were written, were not 
nearly so true now. He remembered being told, when he first 
went to Hankow, that it was the worst place on the earth, for 
a young man especially. Men had often said, “ You cannot hold 
the same degree of morality in the East as in the West.” They 
must hold up such a standard of purity, which would stand by 
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them wherever they went. It was their business as members 
of the Church of Christ—of the Anglican Communion, whose 
soberness coupled with zeal was one of its characteristics—to 
see that the moral standard of personal purity which they set 
themselves were those which would stand the test of any climate. 
With regard to their brothers of the Chinese race, he wanted 
to tell them that every right moral standard they believed in 
was believed in by the Chinese, which would make them stand 
by us. We should find them standing by us for the purity 
of home life and personal life. Every one of them ought to 
feel the responsibility for these yellow brothers, because of the 
way in which they had treated them. He spoke as an American. 
He thought Englishmen also had not treated them fairly, but they 
were going to do so. Public sentiment was growing in both those 
countries, and the time was coming shortly when they would 
do better justice to them in the battle with their moral tempta- 
tions. With regard to the opium question, the way the 
Chinese Government and officials had been dealing with it 
within the last eighteen months, and were now dealing with 
it, showed they meant to put out of their midst that curse, and 
would trample it under foot, just as surely as in God’s providence 
we shall be able to put down intemperance. Let them in their 
public relations never tolerate anything .that is a slur or a hin- 
drance to living a life of moral and social purity by men all over 
the world. (Cheers.) 


CoLONEL EVERITT said there were two questions which con- 
cerned every man in that hall: ‘What is my duty in relation to 
social purity, and how can I best fulfil that duty?” Here was our 
mandate: “ Ye are the light of the world. Let your light shine 
before men.” How would God’s light shine in them? They 
must first cast out the beam from their own eyes, and then cast 
out the mote from their brother’s eyes. At the Lambeth Con- 
ference in 1888, a resolution was passed, and reaffirmed in 1897, 
to the following effect: “Knowing as we do_ how sins of 
impurity are not only a grave public scandal, but are also passing 
beneath the surface, and eating into the life of millions in all 
classes and all lands, we dare not keep silent. We are con- 
strained, as bishops of the Church of God, to lift up the standard 
of a high and pure morality, and call upon all, whether in our 
own communion or not, to rally round this standard, especially 
those upon whose responsibility lies the cure of souls, and ask 
themselves what they are doing to protect their flocks from 
sensual sin. We believe that although the public conscience 
is partly awakened, the awful magnitude of the evil is but im- 
perfectly realized. We are not blind to the danger of dealing 
with the subject publicly. We dread the effect upon the young 
of the increased familiarity with the details of sin, but the time 
has come when the Church must speak with no uncertain voice. 
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We learn of the wrath of God upon such sins both in scripture 
and in the history of the world, that nations sooner or later have 
decayed and perished. We are satisfied of the gravity of this 
matter, and feel nothing short of general action by the Church 
of God will decrease the spread of vice. We thank God for the 
way in which the movement has been welcomed by young men 
in every class.” Our home life and our national life were in 
danger. ‘That message was sent to us twenty years ago. Had 
all their bishops carried out their resolution to confer with the 
laity? Had all the clergy conferred on the question as to how 
best to protect their flock ? Had they all acted on the suggestion, 
so that nothing had been left undone, that purity might prevail ? 
What had been the result? The light shone much more brightly 
to-day than it did twenty years ago, and in many places that were 
then unenlightened, but the outer darkness had become more 
palpable. Let no pessimist tell them that matters were worse 
because in some respects they appeared so. It was a call to 
a more strenuous fight, and to a concentration of all their forces 
at this point of the battle-field. Having recommended the 
publications of the White Cross League on the subject, Colonel 
Everitt said he would like to commend to them especially the 
Church of England Men’s Society, the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, 
and the White Cross League, as three of the fittest regiments 
in that part of the battle-field. They must not shirk the duty 
of reconnaissance. It was a difficult duty, but was essential. 
The great historian, Froude, speaking of England and her 
colonies, said the greatness of a nation depended entirely on 
what sort of men and women it was producing. The birth-rate 
was falling in this country rapidly year by year, and of the 
children being born, half were the offspring of the unfittest sixth 
of parents. What would happen if that went on? With regard to 
literature and the popular forms of dramatic and _ pictorial art, 
there were many dangers. Thank God that they had theatres 
and music halls which gave them good, wholesome recreation, and 
that they had good and wholesome publications. What they had 
to do was not merely to strike at that battery and silence it—they 
had to overcome the evil with the good. Bishop Lightfoot said 
there was only one spot which was the key to the position, and 
the army that could hold it well, won. The key to the man was, 
if purity was established in the citadel the whole character was 
won. Here was the objective of their battle. They must strenu- 
ously set themselves to put in God’s love in all its human aspect, 
instead of the devil’s lusts, to lift up and rescue the wounded 
in the fight, and press on to the high mark of their calling in 
Christ. (Cheers.) 
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ALBERT HALL. SUNDAY AFTERNOON, JUNE 21 


A very largely attended and enthusiastic meeting, arranged by 
the Pan-Anglican Congress Committee, on the above subject, 
took place on Sunday, June 2r. 

The Bishop or STEPNEy presided, and among those on the 
platform were the Bishops of Bath and Wells, Exeter, Glasgow, 
Argyll and the Isles, New York, and Sierra Leone ; the Arch- 
bishop of Sydney ; Lord Kinnaird, Lord Cottesloe, and Colonel 
Williams. The meeting opened with a short service, the 
Rey. E. G. SaviLe reading the prayers, and Captain T. F. 
Watson the lesson. 


The Cuarrmay, in his opening remarks, referred to the Congress, 
and said that in point of the numbers attending its meetings, in 
point of public interest, and still more in point of tone and spirit, 
the Congress had more than fulfilled the dreams out of which it 
came. If it were memorable for nothing else, it would be 
memorable because throughout, in treating of the ministry of the 
Church, it had regarded the layman as having a fundamental 
place in the ministry. That explained the purpose of the meeting. 
The previous Wednesday evening in that hall, the call of the 
Church for the ministry was sounded by the Bishop of London 
and by the Bishop of Winchester. The Bishop of London made 
his appeal for clergy and the Bishop of Winchester made _ his 
appeal for trained women. It was left for that meeting to sound 
the call of the great Head of the Church to the average manhood 
of its members. (Cheers.) . 


The BisHop oF CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA, having referred in 
terms of admiration to the meeting of children in the Albert Hall the 
previous afternoon, said that meeting of men was not so much an 
opportunity as a present and urgent call for service now, and 
consecration and devotion. He was expected to sound the call— 
the great call of Jesus Christ to the sons of men. Where would 
he find that? In the words, “Preach the gospel to every - 
creature.” Had not every man before him made that vow in his 
baptism. What more argument. would a man need than to be 
reminded that he was a child of God, of. his loving and gracious 
Saviour, and the Holy Spirit interceding with him. They were 
members incorporate in mystical union with the Church, It 
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was Sydney Smith who said there were three sexes, men and 
women and parsons. (Laughter.) That assumed that in the 
estimation of Sydney Smith the great body of the clergy were 
separated from the throbbing heart of the men who sat in the 
pews ; that the clergy had become a class, and been separated 
from the living co-operation with the great heart of humanity. 
Let them thank God to-day that could no longer be said. Now 
the men who sat in the pews—those who ran the railways, the 
shops, the factories, and carried on the great commercial life in 
England to-day—the manhood behind the office of the clergyman 
appealed to their love and sympathy and co-operation. It was 
a grand and glorious fact that there was a great awakening already 
on the part of the men of the Church throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. They would remember our Lord’s call to 
“Come and follow Me.” You must leave your money, your 
well-guarded treasure ; you must endure unpopularity and persecu- 
tion. Our Lord appealed to their heroism and courage. He 
never did make the service of Himself an easy service. His 
(Christ’s) appeal to them was for something worth denying them- 
selves for, worth dying for if necessary. That appeal had won and 
made its way in the world. Our Lord knew that deep down in 
the heart of humanity was that which would respond to the 
generous, the noble, and the heroic. He bade men come and follow 
Him, not for money, nor popularity, nor social prestige, not for any- 
thing this world could give. His call was, “1 will make you fishers 
of men,” to those who were men like themselves, labouring men. 
They had no political prestige, no money, nothing but a passionate 
faith in our Lord. Yet those twelve men in their lifetime all but 
turned the world upside down. They did it by loving, passionate 
devotion to our divine Lord, which would make them above all 
things to desire to be fishers of men. He thanked God that all 
over the Church in America, and here in England, under the 
leadership of his brother the Bishop of Stepney, men were 
beginning to awaken as they had never awakened before. They 
were preaching the gospel ; they were acting as lay preachers and 
readers ; they were going into slums, and into far remote regions 
in Australia and Africa. They were working wherever the clergy 
were working. They realized that the clergy were their brothers. 
A layman could do often for his brother man that which no 
clergyman could do. When a parson went to a man to give 
religious help, the man said, “Oh, that’s a parson; he gets so 
many pounds a year for it; he is trying to increase his income ; 
he is trying to fill his church.” No such suspicion ever attached 
‘to a good layman. A layman went to his brother man with no such 
disability. He said, ‘ Here is a man who comes from sheer love 
of me, not for what he gets out of me. He is meeting me as 
a brother and a friend; he is coming for the interest of my soul. 
He is going to make me a nobler and a better man.” The men 
of no Church under heaven could pretend to do the work that 
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the men of the old Church of England could do. Put a Prayer 
Book in the average layman’s hand, and send him to any mission 
or station or home. What great power he had, with what words 
of wisdom and consecration could he reach the heart of his brother 
men! They did not half recognize and appreciate the dignity and 
peculiar opportunity they enjoyed as members of that great, free, 
noble, magnificent old Church of their fathers. (Cheers.) Let them 
rise in their might. He rejoiced in God for the existence of the 
Church of England Men’s Society. He had heard it said that the 
men of the Church of England were not always as deeply interested 
as they might be in the work of the Church. He confessed since 
he had been here he had been almost converted to the other 
opinion. He saw evidence that the men were waking up to their 
whole duty, and asserting their entire privileges in the work of the 
Church of God. They had on the other side of the ocean the 
St. Andrew’s Brotherhood. It was only just another name for 
the Church of England Men’s Society. It was actuated by the 
same spirit of love to God and to their fellow men—to take hold 
of their brother man, to invite him and grapple with his difficulty, 
and bring him into the peace and joy of Almighty God. The 
St. Andrew’s Brotherhood had almost transformed the attitude of 
the average layman towards the religion of the Church. They 
might ask the bishops and clergy of the American and Canadian 
church what they thought of the brotherhood. ‘They would tell 
them, “Thank God for it!” He bade them realize the dignity of 
their service. Our Lord was not content simply to lead a life 
of holy devotion, but said, ‘‘ For their sakes I sanctify Myself.” 
There was not only the spirit, but the motive of Christianity. 
The spirit was consecration of the life and love of our Divine 
Lord, and the motive was social service—that men might be 
co-workers in the world for the great and glorious work of redemp- 
tion. They could not imagine that the Church for a moment 
could conceive the idea that the gteat body of laymen could be 
indifferent to that call. It was a call to service; it was a call to 
consecration ; it was a call to all that was highest and noblest and 


best. (Loud cheers.) 


BisHop TayLor Smitru, Chaplain-General of the Forces, said : 
The call of Christ came to them not for the first time. They had 
heard it from their youth up. The yearning of their souls for 
a better, truer, nobler, purer life was but the response to the 
Saviour’s call, ‘Come unto Me”; and He called them once again. 
“Brothers, we shall never get beyond the coming to a personal 
Lord and Saviour.” By their creation and preservation they knew 
God loved them. When they saw the beautiful world around, 
they knew God loved them. When they considered Christ’s 
death for them, and His life in them, and the means of grace, 
and the hope of glory, they were convinced, with a faith that 
could never be shaken, that God loved them. The second fact 
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which compelled them to consecrate themselves was that He 
called them. “Take My yoke and be linked with Me in daily 
walk and daily service.” If they would learn of Christ, they 
must put on the yoke. The third fact was that He trusted 
them, and because He trusted them, they must do the very best 
they could to fulfil His divine will. They knew what He did for 
Simon Peter. He was but a rough diamond, but now he was one 
of the brightest gems in the Saviour’s crown. ‘Thou shalt be 
called Cephas”—a piece of rock, and such he became, They 
knew what Christ did for Saul of Tarsus. He changed him so 
completely that he said, “ No longer I, but Christ Who dwells in 
me.” He came to the end of self, which meant the beginning of 
God. ‘Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 

What were the hindrances to consecration? First, considering 
past human failures instead of present divine possibilities. What 
was impossible with man was gloriously possible with their God, 
for He was almighty. Another hindrance to self-consecration was 
excusing themselves and their sins on the ground of heredity. 
If they took up that argument, then he would remind every man 
in that hall that they were called to be sons of God. He would 
remind them of a new birth possible only through the divine 
agency ; “not of man, nor of the flesh,” but open to all who were 
willing to receive it. ‘To as many as received Him, to them gave 
He power to become the sons of God.” To every weak, frail, 
faltering brother there that day he would say, ‘“‘ Remember that 
you are a son of God”; and the power of the risen Christ was 
theirs, if they would only take it and act thereon. If they were 
tempted to plead for their sins the law of heredity, let them 
remind themselves that they were the sons of the second Adam, 
and not the first. Another hindrance was, hearing the voice of 
God and not obeying—not surrendering themselves entirely to 
God. It was no use rowing in an anchored boat. Some cherished 
sin, some grudge, some unholy affection, would hold us back. If 
they did not make Christ Lord of all, they did not make Him 
Lord at all. Oh that men would make Christ not only the Saviour 
of the soul, but the Saviour of the body and of the mind, letting 
no unholy thought rest therein—Saviour, too, of the lips and the 
members ! He would commend that morning by morning they 
should make of their bed an altar even before they had risen, 
uttering a prayer and presenting themselves a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God ; not an offering in fragments pre- 
sented bit by bit, but a joyful surrender of the whole being to 
the blessed Lord Who had redeemed them once for all. There 
was many a man who prayed for power, when he ought to pray for 
purity. The greatest hindrance to self-consecration, he considered, 
was failure to grasp and possess the great gifts of God: the life 
and the life abundant, the great gift of Calvary and the great gift 
of Pentecost, Christ for us and Christ in us, the Son and the 
Holy Spirit. 
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Now, what were the helps to encourage them? First of all, 
that their consecration rested not on external help, but internal 
power. It was “Emmanuel, God with us”—our bodies the 
temples of the Holy Spirit. Let them not be afraid to act 
on the Lord’s bidding. Whom God called, He equipped. 
Had He not promised that if only they would love Him and 
keep His commandments, he would make them the channel of 
blessing. They repeated the words, but how little they claimed 
the promise, how seldom they fulfilled the condition. With regard 
to the results of consecration : they were to be like trees planted 
by the river, from which are gathered acts of kindness, joy, 
sympathy, and love. ‘Then when they were consecrated, their 
acts were not like so many stones cast by the wayside; they 
were seeds, not of weeds, but of flowers, to brighten the path- 
way of their fellow men. When they were consecrated, they 
would speak with other tongues. They would be kings and 
priests unto their God—kings to rule themselves, and priests to 
pray for their brothers. Holiness was not a giving up and letting 
go, but positive—a taking hold of God. They would know, and 
others would know through them, that the only life worth living 
was the life in and for Christ. He would give them a prayer 
found in the Bible of a Cambridge undergraduate after his death. 
Let them make it theirs that day :— 


Just as I am, young, strong and free, 

To be the best that I can be 

For truth, for righteousness, and Thee, 
Lord of my life, I come. (Cheers.) 


Mr. J. W. Woon, of New York, said: They needed to approach 
the subject in the spirit of the young English officer who in the 
early years of the last century had a commission purchased for 
him. He knew nothing of military matters nor of a battle-field. 
His regiment was ordered to the front during the Peninsular War, 
and the first time the regiment was called upon to go into action 
that man was terribly frightened, and his limbs were trembling. 
The soldiers said to one another, “If that is our colonel, what is 
to become of us?” They heard him mutter to his knees, “ You 
may shake away all you want, but if you knew where I am going 
to take you, you would break down altogether.” (Laughter.) 
They wanted to ask themselves, what was to be the character of 
their service. They knew perfectly well, who had all the limita- 
tions of their Anglo-Saxon reserve, how hard it was to say the 
word and to do the thing to help some other man. It was only 
by bracing themselves up, and saying, “You must do it,” that they 
could render the service that God called upon them to give. They 
enjoyed life if it was full of things that were beautiful and helpful. 
Did they remember that life involved great relationships? Relation- 
ships meant responsibilities, and responsibilities could only be dis- 
charged through service. They had heard the call for men to serve 
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the Master, and was that not a serious thought? They must give 
some kind of an answer to the call. They could not go out of the 
hall and say it did not concern them. The answer that they gave 
to. the call would constitute in very large measure their religion. 
They knew perfectly well that idleness might be fairly called an 
abdication of their manhood. (Hear, hear.) The old philosopher 
said, “I think, therefore I am.” The Christian said, “I serve, 
therefore I am.” If idleness was bad simply in members of the 
social organism, what should we call it when they saw idleness 
in the citizens of the kingdom of God? To be at ease in the 
kingdom was to invite disease. No man could sit down in com- 
fort and ease, and live a healthy spiritual life. As to our Lord’s 
teaching, when they found him telling men about the marks of the 
kingdom of God, almost invariably he spoke of that kingdom 
not as some state or place of dreamless ease, but as some active 
agency. They must learn to recognize the fact that they were in 
this kingdom not simply to be carried to the skies on flowery 
beds of ease, but to fight for and with the King, and to win with 
and for Him the victory. With these general principles before them, 
they could apply them to themselves. He could point out one or 
two ways in which laymen might do more than they had done 
before. If they were to render worthy service, they must bear 
their witness to men all about them, and especially to the young 
men of their time, that that old heresy that a man must sow his 
wild oats was a heresy of the devil. (Hear, hear.) Men said it was 
good to know some of the bad things of life. He wanted to help 
his brother men, and it might be well to know something of the 
shady and seamy side of human life. Could there be a greater mis- 
take? Must a surgeon cut off his own arm before he could perform 
an operation? There were some things in which not knowledge, 
but ignorance, was power. (Hear, hear.) ‘They must try so far as 
they could to bear their witness to that fact. They wanted to help 
them to realize those words of Tennyson’s, ‘‘My strength is as the 
strength of ten, because my heart is pure.” Some people said, 
“How could men be lonely in a great city?” Did they realize 
that there was no place in the world which could be so lonely as 
a crowd, for a man who saw companionships existing about him, 
but had no companionship of his own. In London, as in New 
York, Toronto, and other places, there were thousands of men 
whom the Church of England Men’s Society or the St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood could help in their loneliness) He had been 
talking to a man about the Men’s Society. He was a member of 
it, and proud of the fact. He said he found there were a great 
many men who talked a good deal about fellowship, but they 
never put out their hand to grasp someone else’s. That was true 
also of the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. Let them not invite such 
criticism. Let them do all they could to discover and cheer and 
help on the lonely man of the world ; not to find men haphazard, 
but to look for them and try more definitely to help them. Had 
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they ever put down the names of three or four men for whom they 
were to be particularly responsible. If they were to render worthy 
service, they must do it where they were, and for the next man 
often. The man who was not willing to serve God just where he 
was, could not serve Him anywhere. (Hear, hear.) Every one of 
them had to seek and work for what he would call his equals—the 
men with whom he associated on terms of natural equality. What 
they wanted was not so much a reaching down of the hand, as a 
reaching out of the hand. They would find that University men 
would be seeking University men, and not simply men in the 
slums. Clerks and shop assistants would be seeking some of their 
fellow clerks and assistants. They should not be satisfied with 
doing petty things—with doing some trifling thing about the parish 
church. Seek the other men. “Pray not for tasks equal to your 
powers, but pray for powers equal to your tasks.” If they failed 
day after day and week after week to render service to their fellow 
men they would “break training.” There was no habit so hard to 
form as the habit of consistent and regular and telling service, and 
no habit was so easily broken. 

Men should also do what they could to render social service. 
They might take in those great speeches which had been de- 
livered in that hall during the week. Those things would never 
be settled until they were settled aright; and they would never 
be settled aright until Ged’s men, in His strength and wisdom, 
settled them. Then they must serve the kingdom in its widest 
aspects. They as laymen must do their share, not in carrying 
on missions (he did not like the word), but in the Church’s 
mission, which was to make our Lord known to men everywhere. 
He would say the man who was not willing to serve anywhere, 
was not willing to serve where he was. The service must 
also be a service of prayer. They ought to recognize that one 
of the hardest things they could undertake was to offer before 
God intercession, that might help to turn the will of some other 
man towards Him. As to some of the characteristics of their 
service: it must be marked with reverence. When they under- 
took to help a man, they were dealing with one of God’s creatures, 
and anything brusque and inconsiderate might do much damage, 
But they should not be so reverent that they failed to touch the 
man at all. Secondly, they should do it enthusiastically, not with 
fuss, but with that fine steady drive which showed they meant to 
succeed. He (the speaker) had seen on a tomb of one of the 
bishops of the Church what was meant as a eulogy, “ He was a 
consistent enemy of all innovations and enthusiasms” ; but there 
were bishops like the Bishop of London (cheers) who had 
enthusiasm. ‘To find what it was to render service, they could go 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, and stand before General Gordon’s tomb 
(cheers), where they would read that he was a man who had given 
his strength to the weak, his substance to the poor, his sympathy 
to the suffering, and his heart to God. (Loud cheers.) 
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The BisHop or STEPNEY, who was very enthusiastically received, 
said that no man could fail to respond to the call of the Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, or to the still small voice of the Chaplain-General. 
The layman was not worth much who did not wish to go out and 
be just such another as the excellent layman who had just spoken. 
How were they going to meet that call, to be true to that con- 
secration, and do that service? The answer was, in the spirit of 
fellowship. Now that great Congress was passing away, it left one 
splendid, sorely needed task upon the conscience and shoulders 
of every member of the Anglican Church, and not least on those 
of them who belonged to her at home, and that was to make their 
dear old Church what it had not been up to now—a real brother- 
hood and comradeship of Christian service. It was our Lord’s 
will. ‘A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love one 
another.” The love of the brother was new, and rich, and wonderful 
when it came into the world. St. John could write, “‘ We know 
we have passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren.” It was 200 years afterwards the heathen, looking 
at the Christian Church, could say, ‘“‘See how these Christians 
love one another.” ‘Those days seemed to have gone. Must 
they not admit that that was just the weakness of their Church 
to-day. He would not speak of the divisions of Christendom— 
of the pitiful fact that the family quarrels of Christians were the 
most prolonged and bitter in the world. ‘They had heard great 
things spoken of their Church. The best that they could say 
of their Church was, that God in His infinite mercy still held 
out the great possibilities of it. It was a magnificent ideal. In 
the matter of brotherhood and fellowship, he hoped they were 
better in the Far West, he hoped they were better in New York. 
They were very weak here in England. Could they speak about 
the life of their ordinary congregations, the life of their village or 
city church, as a rich, warm, brotherly society? He had heard 
of a man who started a branch of the C.E.M.S. in a West End 
parish. Afterwards a barrister there said to him, “ I have been 
a seat-holder and regular attendant in this church for thirteen 
years, and until to-day never spoke to another man in the con- 
gregation.” It was that invincible reserve that they covered their 
religion with. They must work it through. (Hear, hear.) The 
good English layman was the best man in the world, but one 
wished to put a little more light in his face, and a little more 
warmth in his hands. There were men lost weekly to the Church 
of their fathers, because when they went into their churches they 
felt something respectable and chilly, not that welcome that the 
brotherhood of Jesus ought to give to some young stranger. 
(Hear, hear.) The boast of their Church ought to be that it 
put out a hand that never let a man go. It must be a hand, 
not of patronage or even of politeness, but the strong hand of 
brotherhood, man with man. Please God, that was to be the 
strength of the Church in the future. It was for fellowship that 
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the world was craving. Look at the movements of labour, which 
with all their stammering voice and struggling speech, were making 
towards an ideal which our Churches ought never to have lost, of 
bringing in the forces of brotherhood, and to arrest the forces of 
competition. They must preserve and deepen their Church. The 
time was still distant when brotherly love would be true of the 
world ; they could make it true of the heart of the world, the Church 
of Jesus Christ. He thought there were many signs of encourage- 
ment. There was a new spirit stirring even in our old Church at 
home. As chairman of the men’s society, he knew there was 
that link of brotherhood with men in the mining villages and the 
country town, in the army and on the high seas, and they felt 
there was at least one bishop who had aheart for them. (Cheers.) 
His own sense of brotherhood in the English Church had been 
very much deepened those five years, and he prayed God that was 
only the token of what was to come. As to the kind of fellow- 
ship they must create in their Church. It must rise above social 
distinctions ; there ought to be no place for them in the brother- 
hood of the Church. Yesterday, the upper ten thousand invited 
to the king’s garden party were on an equality. What should 
they say of those invited to the banquet of the King of kings? 
They were all on a brotherly equality in the sight of tle Master 
Who invited them. He knew a general who was admitted to the 
C.E.M.S. side by side with his own gardener. That was the 
spirit they wanted. (Cheers.) Their fellowship must also arise 
above the distinctions of party. Differences there must be. God 
did not mean every man to express his will and words in the same 
way. The very meaning of a Catholic Church was that it had 
room for all sorts and kinds of people. If their hearts were 
right, he knew that that message was right. Let them have a 
truce to strife of tongues, a truce of God in which high and low, 
and whatever other names they called themselves, if only for ten 
years till the next Congress, by working together and praying 
together, might show that they were one body and one fellow- 
ship in Jesus Christ. Lastly, it was a fellowship which must rise 
above colour and race. Numbers of people said that the Church 
of England was only an established institution in this ‘country. 
They felt it was more—it was a part of the Catholic Church 
throughout the world. Their hearts had been enlarged, and their 
views had been widened, and their brotherhood was not of one 
country only, but of the world. It was that spirit they must foster 
now. Each man knew what he had got to do in keeping himself 
from temptations, in slipping old habits, and coming into the 
freedom of the Master’s service. ‘The task they had to do was 
to turn their beloved Church throughout the world into the 
brotherhood of Christian service. It was not by wishing, by 
cheering, or talking, that they would do that thing. There was 
only one way, and that was by all coming nearer and nearer, 
closer and closer, to the one Centre of them all. That was the 
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real bond of brotherhood. If through some strange mystery of 
God’s love it had become the greatest fact in the world to a man 
to know that in his sins he had a Saviour, in his stumbling he had 
a Guide, in his selfishness he had a Master, and in his labours he 
had an Inspiration, a Lord and Master and King—if he knew 
that fact was the greatest to a brother man, he had a bond with 
him that was deeper than flesh and blood. Let them be more 
frank and straightforward in their religion. When a layman 
met a fellow churchman, let him know he believes that Jesus 
Christ, Saviour and Master, is the greatest fact in the world. 
Then they would feel that their brotherhood was fresh and real 
and strong. (Loud cheers.) 
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Wuen I was asked to write the following paper it occurred to me 
that the focussing of as large a body as possible of general experience 
and opinion would be more helpful than a mere expression of personal 
views. I sent out accordingly a number of questions to all workers in 
this field, both Societies, Funds, Colleges, and some individuals whose 
ideas might be valuable, and I am deeply grateful to those who have 
taken so much trouble in answering. I believe I have succeeded in 
gaining a fairly complete view of all that is being done in England, but 
time did not allow of inquiry abroad. 

I found it impossible to cite the evidence in detail, partly from want 
of space to deal with it fully, and partly because except to experts it 
would be only confusing. On comparing the answers they fell into 
well-defined groups, for experience had been determined in each case by 
the method, while very few knew much of what occurred beyond their 
own system. 

1. The Present Position and Requirements. The number of men or- 
dained in England has fallen from 814 in 1886 to about 560 to 600 for 
the last few years. To maintain the former standard relative to the 
increase of population the number ought to be 1,000. 

It seems impossible to get any basis for an estimate of what the 
Church could really absorb at this time, but we have certain principles 
to bear in mind :— 

As a Church we are bound to consider a whole people and not only 
the wants of our own members. We have therefore to find means to 
bring the whole power of the Church to bear on the whole work God 
has given her to do. The largeness of this aim does not seem to have 
been appreciated. Its fulfilment involves three questions :—(1) The 
provision of numbers adequate to that purpose; (2) as laid down by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the importance of the ministry being repre- 
sentative of all classes; but (3) we must also meet the question of 
quality, for it is impossible to keep a high standard of fitness so long as 
the number offering is insufficient for actual needs. 

2. Sources of Supply. It is not easy to make a really satisfactory 
arrangement of classes for consideration, but the following appears to be 
the most convenient. 

Class A.. Those who need no assistance other than already exists. 
‘On this class, drawn from the Public Schools and the better Grammar 
Schools, we have mainly depended hitherto. ‘he larger number are 
the normal type of University ordinand, but a good many go to Theo- 
logical Colleges. It is in this class that the falling off has mainly 
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occurred. Increased luxury and want of self-denial, increased oppor- 
tunities in other directions, the uncertain material prospect, and the 
religious unsettlement, have been assigned as reasons for it. The 
absence of any clear and inspiring purpose in the Church, and, in 
consequence, the extremely unsatisfactory condition of parish work, are 
still more weighty factors. Reiterating appeals ad misericordiam are 
therefore the very worst remedy. 

Class B. Those who need some assistance. Socially and 
educationally, this is much the same as the last class, ‘here is 
sufficient evidence that a certain, but not very large, supply can be got 
from the better schools if the Church is willing to provide exhibitions 
for them, but some very competent judges insist strongly on the great 
danger (if the system is widely employed) of making the Church a 
refuge for the weaker men, because she is ready to pay for them. 

Class C represents the great bulk of the population other than the 
labouring class (although many of its members are by parentage drawn 
from the latter). There are many differences of opinion both as to 
the number and quality of those who are willing to come forward. 
These opinions, however, differ according to experience, and the ex- 
perience according to the means employed. Small local funds get 
hardly any applications; diocesan funds more; some large general 
funds, which appeal to the whole Church, receive immense numbers. 
Thus the S. P. G., accepting men for foreign work only, has 100 offers 
a year, while three colleges which have their own funds appear to be in 
touch with an aggregate of about 1,000, and the recently increased 
number of opportunities has tended rather to increase than to diminish 
the number of offers at each. 

3. Principles of Selection. All evidence, therefore, goes to show that 
Class C does not normally contemplate ordination as a possibility ; that 
when it does there will be a large mass of devotion which can be drawn 
upon; that it only can be brought to do so by systems which are 
prepared to deal with a large mass. The Government has for its own 
purposes created an ample supply because it has created an open and 
regular means of dealing with it. Many consider that its methods can- 
not be applied by the Church, both because the necessary numbers are 
not forthcoming, and because her demands, unlike those of the state, are 
indefinite. But, in fact, all large non-local funds have a very large supply, 
which shows every sign of growing, while if the needs of the Church 
are indefinite, her opportunities are limited. 

It is, however, objected by others that we are bound to take those 
whom God has Himself called personally. This touches a matter of 
principle. The English Ordinal appears (the words are not free from 
ambiguity) to refer to a personal Vocation “according to the order of 
this Church”, but the Ember Collect and Art. XXIII are emphatic 
that the Call is given by the Church through its authorities. Certainly 
the early Church, in almost every known case, took men simply because 
she wanted them, even without their own consent. This was in the end 
forbidden, but the principle remains. The Church may only, and will 
only, choose from those who are willing—which is one reason why she 
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should not lower her gift by trying to persuade the unwilling—but she 
does not choose them for any personal reason. She calls to her service 
whom she thinks best. It is admitted by all that a vast number of those 
who are certain of their own vocation are quite unfit, and that we must 
therefore ‘‘test”? vocation. How can we test God’s Spirit? Of 
course we must recognize God’s action, but that action—Vocation—is 
not limited to ecclesiastical matters. When the Government by exam- 
ination chooses an officer, that choice is God’s calling to the lad, given 
by the authority He has appointed, and those who are unsuccessful 
cannot plead a direct ‘‘ Vocation ” independent of the government. We 
want to enlist the enthusiasm of the Church as a whole, but the moment 
we begin counting personal vocations, we are not dealing with wholes, 
but with separated individuals. 

4. Methods of Selection. Except in a few cases the very idea and 
meaning of selection have been wholly lost. Largely the majority of 
the funds only regard it in the sense of rejecting the unfit, which is 
taking men by standard or qualification. Selection implies that none are 
taken except the most fit, whether this be determined by competition for 
a fixed number of vacancies, which is strict selection, or by taking only 
those who are plainly above the average, which is virtual selection. 

The majority of Missionary Studentship Associations have an 
average of about three applicants a year. Selection on so small 
a number is virtually impossible. ‘The diocesan funds have rather 
more, some have a great deal more, but here also true selection is very 
seldom carried out consistently. It often happens that men are refused 
because there are no funds available. Such a thing ought never to 
happen. Whether few or many can be taken, all cases ought to be 
considered. _ Systems in which that is not done must end more or less in 
a lottery. An energetic priest in close touch with what is going on can 
get in his own protégé, or else a few determined souls apply for what 
vacancies there are on the chance of hitting the right moment. It is 
for this reason that applicants are relatively so few and that the quality 
is not higher. Men engaged in business cannot get away at one time. 
Sometimes, therefore, decision is made by the Committee upon testi- 
monials, sometimes upon the report of members specially deputed to see 
candidates. The first system is useless and the second most im- 
perfect, for the different members have no common standard, and 
cannot compare the applicants. The fact is that the clergy are not 
competent judges. ‘The qualities which make an exceptionally good 
and patient parish worker are not at all necessarily those which make 
an effective ordinand. No one really knows what is wanted except by 
experience of how such men turn out. Further, the first selection can 
only be provisional. Men ought to be under a continual process of 
selection. 

Very many funds leave “selection” to the Principals of Colleges, 
but the men are sent up to them as units, and each case has to be 
treated separately, which only allows of a judgement as to qualification 
or fitness. If the whole number from whatever fund could be considered 
as a whole, it would be possible to choose the very best, and every 
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candidate, however great the number, would be assured of due con- 
sideration. Some figures will show the difference of results. The 
smaller funds on an average ‘‘select” two candidates out of three 
offering; the larger take from one-third to one-fifth. Perhaps the 
smallest of the special Colleges referred to above accepts provisionally 
about one-sixth of the cases finally considered, and only about two- 
thirds of these, i.e. about one-ninth of the whole, are brought up for 
ordination. All cases are interviewed and considered by the same 
group of selectors who are part of the College staff. In N. Wales the 
funds make it a first charge to maintain a priest whose sole business it 
is to see all candidates, to watch over them at College, to consult with 
the Principals, and to be sure that the individual justifies the expendi- 
ture. An appalling amount of money is at present being wasted in 
giving a flimsy qualification to third-rate men which might have been 
spent, first in producing a general eagerness and enthusiasm, and 
secondly, in training the very best ability selected from it. Of course 
a great deal is being well spent, but I could quote case after case where 
people who do nothing for the general cause—for the best men who can 
be got—will yet give by tens and even by fifties to “‘give another chance” 
to an individual whom competent judges had rejected as not up to the 
standard. 

There is a common and not unnatural idea that the best men are the 
first to come forward, and that persistence is a sign of strength of 
character. Any extensive experience will show that it is quite fallacious. 
The ablest, most earnest and sincere men are not inclined to push 
themselves where there is no road; it is the feebly obstinate who 
cannot be got rid of, those whose self-satisfaction will not appreciate the 
greatness of what they are asking. In a vast number of cases they 
are the people who succeed through the weak good nature of those who, 
with an equal inappreciation of the issues involved, like ‘ backing their 
own choice”’. 

If the Church means to treat the matter seriously it can only be on 
three conditions :— 

(1) Asa Church question it cannot be solved by each Diocese 
studying its own needs and playing for its own hand, still less by rural 
deaneries. Local funds are a stop-gap, not a system. 

(2) Neither can it be treated as a personal question. No man 
ought ever to be taken because he is anxious to be taken, even if he is 
“fit”, but only because he is the very best the Church can get for her 
own purposes ; nor ought he to be kept, or want to be kept, except 
because the Church cannot do better than go on keeping him. 

(3) It is impossible to get those best men, unless the Church will 
commit the work to those who are in a position to study it, and to 
acquire consecutive experience. Systems of this nature cannot be 
made or worked by any amateur out of the theories he has in his head. 

5+ Quality. Very different opinions have been expressed as to the 
quality of the material, and it is difficult to decide between them, (1) 
because of the different standard in the speaker’s mind; (2) because of 
the different opportunities of experience; (3) because the result is 
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largely dependent on how far the education provided is not merely good 
in itself, but suited to the character and position of its subjects. The 
latter itis not my province to discuss. 

There are, however, certain main points to be kept in mind. 

(1) It seems to be felt by most that the general level of ordination is 
deplorably low—one competent judge says ‘‘lower than would be tolerated 
in any other profession”. The balance of opinion is that matters are im- 
proving, but the history of Church influence at the present day seems to 
show that the improvement does not keep pace with the general move- 
ment elsewhere. The smaller funds regard the men from Class C as 
above the general standard, but the larger funds are not inclined to say 
more than that they are up to it, which is not encouraging. 

(2) On the other hand, experience shows that while there is an 
immense mass of very average material, easily moved and only capable of 
reaching the very low level of the average success, it is possible to get much 
higher results by insisting on having them. 

(3) In the, University class (Class A) it is impossible to insist 
on having the best until we have another source of supply. This side 
of the matter is even more serious than the question of numbers, for 
in University recruiting the mass of indifferently middling who are 
accepted discourages the capable from offering, as in the parish it 
stultifies them in working. A Church is judged, and a Church works, 
far more by its normal average than by its occasional great men, and the 
normal average is exceedingly unsatisfactory. 

6. Finance. It is not possible at present to give any precise figures, 
but roughly the amount spent by Ordination Candidates’ Funds for home 
work may be visualized at £12,000 per annum, and for foreign work at 
£10,000. Beyond this, however, a great deal is given in individual 
cases, sometimes through the agency or selection of funds and sometimes 
without. Perhaps we might think of the whole amount as £25,000 to 
£30,000. According to estimates of another kind, this would be about 
one-third of what is required. 

This subject suffers particularly from the general chaos of Church 
finance. Sunday collections are by their form suggestive of casual and 
irresponsible giving, and their number is arithmetically limited. Any- 
thing which belongs to organization, which appeals only to foresight 
and is not embodied in immediately tangible result, that is, which 
belongs to the life of the Church rather than to the locality or even to 
the congregation, is inevitably left to jostle with Waifs and Strays, 
Distressed Seamen, and the Indian Famine, for odd sermons, drawing- 
room meetings, and the donations of the specially interested. Yet it is 
as necessarily a constant functional charge as the parish choir or Church 
heating. 

Those funds have succeeded best which have recognized this 
peculiarity, and materialized the Cause in the personality of a named 
candidate, preferably local. If, however, the Church really wants the 
best men, local enthusiasm may be a great help in bringing them forward, 
but we should not run the risk of making it a factor in selection. 
There seem to me sounder ways. It is as necessary that every class 
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should take its share in dedicating money as in dedicating lives. The 
greatest financial success of all has been the S, P. G. 55. Fund, which 
has put itself within reach of all. Small subscriptions are difficult to 
collect. Every Church ought, independently of the collection, to put 
out a box at the four Ember Seasons, and every Churchman, 1. e. 
every communicant, should be expected to give from four pennies 
a year according to means. If each individual were allowed to ear- 
mark his contribution for any particular fund he preferred, it would 
make it easier to press the duty upon all, and it would save rivalry. 
The parish could select an object for all gifts not otherwise assigned. 
However we set about it, the thing will never be done at all fully till 
it is done by all, just as the ministry will never be adequate till it is 
representative of all. 

4. The Separation of Fields. In England, both the Funds and the 
Colleges for men going on Foreign Service are different from those for 
men for Home work, though in a few cases an amalgamation has been 
effected, and Colleges founded on the new principle make no distinc- 
tion. The balance of opinion, with some emphatic exceptions, is in 
favour of maintaining the separation. ‘There seem to be weighty 
objections to this course which do not appear to have been as yet fully 
considered. Missionary work is peculiarly difficult. It involves not 
only in many cases a new language, but in all a new way of thinking 
and looking at things. It requires, therefore, specially able men, 
specially well educated, while separate arrangements inevitably involve 
separate standards. Up till lately facilities for ordination were offered 
almost exclusively to men going abroad, and even now they are more 
numerous on that side. Many therefore apply to it without any real 
interest or calling for the special work. 

Experience seems to show that men at the age at which they 
come forward are hardly ready to choose effectively, and the more 
fields are marked off into water-tight compartments the more difficulties 
will arise. After accepting an obligation, throwing up his employment 
and adapting himself to a new life, it is hardly possible for a man to go 
back, and yet if he finds he is mistaken on that point there is little or 
no oppertunity for a change. 

In snort, the dividing line seems to be wrongly drawn. The 
ministry is one whole in principle and practice. Men give themselves 
to it first, much more distinctively than to any special form of its work. 
It would seem far better that the funds should join in taking the best 
men that can be got irrespective of their ultimate aims. Against this 
there is only the practical reason:—Home demands are very pressing 
and, even if they are in reality less pressing, they are yet very near. 
An increased realization of the unity of the Church’s work can only be 
attained by throwing off that lack of imagination and vision which has 
created and partly justified these artificial distinctions. 

8. The Age of Acceptance. Common experience shows that where 
boys have not made up their minds by somewhere about sixteen, there 
is a distinct loss of effective purpose. This is approximately the age 
at which special preparation begins for most professions. 
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In Class C boys generally leave school at or a little under that age, 
and their parents are then forced to find some employment for them. 
Funds do not as a rule accept applicants under twenty, by which time 
the boy, if he has been keen and capable, is beginning to get an assured 
place. It is a very serious thing for him to give it up for a new and 
quite different life. The most brilliant successes no doubt often come 
from second choices, for an early training in a quite different direction 
is a valuable experience. Again, a man who has been a failure in one 
profession may be a success in another, but both these cases are 
exceptional, ‘The common sense of all professions regards the first 
choice as the normal thing to be considered. Lawyers are not sent 
first into the Army, nor soldiers to a Theological College. T'o recruit 
regularly from second choices is very apt to mean recruiting from those 
who have not done very well with their first. Of course it is possible 
for boys to keep their purpose until the opportunity comes, but in 
general we shall lose the larger mass of that first love which might have 
been ours if we had taken it fresh, as well as the irreplaceable years 
during which we might have laid the ground-work of general education. 
In the Colonies, where it has been found exceedingly difficult to get 
men to come forward, the question ought especially to be carefully 
considered. Where the experiment has been tried under somewhat 
severe tests withdrawals have been fewer among boys than among men. 
The special training of (much younger) boys for the Navy provides 
a manly and thorough education. For a wider profession it can only 
be regarded as unhealthy and narrow on the supposition that a pure, 
devout and Christian life is so in principle, or else that those who are 
appointed to give that training will in practice be incapable men. 
I deny the first; I see no need for the second. 

g. Some points of Roman and Colonial Practice. However rightly 
we may judge the total results of any system to be undesirable, it 
is unscientific to treat it as a single whole without trying to find which 
are the defective elements to be avoided. In avrecent trenchant 
criticism a French priest ascribes the condition of the seminaries, 
partly to placing too much dependence on the unchecked recommenda- 
tions of the parish clergy, and partly to the hesitation of the 
seminary authorities in getting rid of undesirable cases. Both faults 
are sufficiently common amongst ourselves to supply useful warning, 
although I should gather that they are carried very much further’ in 
France than anywhere in England. 

There are other matters in which useful comparisons may be drawn. 
A wide and general experience seems to show that it is fundamentally 
impossible to provide numerous ‘adequate ” salaries for non-productive 
services, e.g. the Army. Men of standing can only be drawn by 
other considerations. If I understand the position rightly, the 
Romans find it virtually impossible anywhere to get men of the in- 
dependent classes—what I have called Class A—to give themselves 
for ordinary parish work. (The salaries of course are very much 
smaller than with us, and there is much less independence attached.) 
On the other hand, such men give themselves very freely to distinct 
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religious bodies, sometimes to very hard work with an entire sacrifice 
of their personal and financial independence. ‘This is so constantly 
repeated that we may infer that there is some common reason for it. 
The ‘ Orders ” are ‘‘exempt”’, but the Congregations are a true part 
of the Diocese, working under and with the Bishop, although managing 
their own life under his supervision. The Community, therefore, 
provides its members with a certain assured position, while it provides 
the Bishop with a group of workers not otherwise attainable. Caste 
separation is deplorable, but the Communities are not exclusive, and, 
even if they were, almost anything is better than a ministry of one 
class only, which in different directions is mainly the case in England 
and tends to be the case in the Colonies. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
tesponsible for these Papers.] 
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Tuat there is an insufficient supply of clergy is evident whether we 
look at the overgrown populations of big cities, the large areas covered 
by many colonial or other bush parishes, the huge wastes of heathendom 
with its few and undermanned Mission stations, or whether we turn 
to the statistics for England and Wales, which show that for con- 
siderably more than a decade the annual number of men ordained has 
fluctuated downwards.} 

The fact calls for inquiry as to its causes; and, when we learn that 
it is not contined to the Anglican communion but is felt by other 
bodies as well, it becomes obvious that it has to do with the spirit 
of our age. Hence arises the question—Is God calling His Church 
to consider how better to adapt her methods, her Ministry, and: her 
outlock to the age in which we live? Are we too much bound 
in non-essentials by the traditions of the past? 

There is no true vocation to the Ministry apart from being “ inwardly 
moved by the Holy Ghost”; it is ever His work to call men to this 
sacred office. It is but natural, therefore, that times of -‘* Revival ” 
have, in the past, been followed by an increase in the number of men 
seeking Holy Orders. The revival of spiritual life and activity 
which we thankfully recognize in our own day means that many are 
hearing God’s call to devote their lives to His Service; witness e. g. 
the remarkable movement in many of the Universities and Colleges 
of Christendom, which has led large numbers of men and women 
to consecrate their lives to foreign missionary work.? Why, then, 
is it that more men do not dedicate their lives to God’s service in 
the Ministry? Are there hindrances which the Church might remove ? 
Is it our fault that men who hear the Spirit’s call feel compelled to 
respond with service as laymen rather than as clergy? 

The result of inquiries made at Universities and Colleges, and 
among godly laymen engaged in commercial or other life, seems to show 
that there are five main causes which prevent men being ordained, and 
which call for serious consideration. ‘These are : 

1. Financial Hindrances. Not only are men deterred by the cost 

1 See Church of England Year Book, 1907, 548. 

2 The ‘‘Student Volunteer Movement for foreign missions of the U.S.A. and 
Canada” was founded in 1886, and by January I, 1906, no less than 2,953 of its 
members had sailed for foreign Missionary work, while of the ‘‘Student Volunteer 
Missionary Union of Great Britain and Ireland” (founded 1892) 1,249 members had 
become missionaries by June 30, 1907. 
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of obtaining the necessary training, but still more by the prospect after 
Ordination. The poverty of the clergy does not come within the scope 
of this paper, but it cannot be ignored asa deterrent from Ordination. 
Parents, not excluding prospective parents-in-law, frequently bring 
pressure to bear on young men to earn their livelihood and support their 
dependents in some securer way than by taking Holy Orders. It is not 
always fair to charge the young man with love of money, or lack of 
love for souls, when he is being urged not to subject himself and those 
dear to him to unnecessary, and probably lifelong, poverty, while he 
could live for God as a layman and support himself and them in their 
accustomed comfort. In the Mission Field also it is often the case 
that the educated native Christian knows that he can earn far more 
as a layman than as a clergyman, and that his social position will 
consequently be much better if unordained; and often have missionaries 
to deplore that some of the most hopeful are lost to the Ministry. 

This financial difficulty seems to raise questions which reach beyond 
the necessary limits of this paper, e.g.—Does a vocation to the 
Ministry necessarily mean that a man may not also engage in trading 
as a means of self-support? ‘There is reason to think that the answer 
would not be quite unanimous from all parts of the world. Or again,— 
Is a vocation to the Ministry too often regarded as inconsistent with 
any other than a certain social status? And does the social status need 
raising in some countries, or lowering in others, in order not to hinder 
response to ‘‘ vocation ” ?? 

2. Multiplication of Professions. Allied to the above is the fact that 
a great many more professions are open to educated young men now 
than was the case in the past. It is no longer the fact that if he does 
not enter the Army or the Navy a ‘ gentleman” who works for his 
living must either enter the Law, the Medical profession, or the Church’s 
Ministry. It is no longer the tradition that one son in a family ought 
to be a clergyman.” 

This fact may mean that the falling off in the number of ordinations 
is not necessarily all loss so far as the spiritual efficiency of the Church 
1s concerned, and that an increased proportion of those ordained have a 
deep and true sense of vocation. But it raises other questions as well. 
_ For many professions boys begin to specialize early, perhaps before 
it has ever occurred to them to think of the Ministry. How early may 
the question of Ordination be brought before a boy? How soon may 
parents or others feel confident that a’ boy who wishes to become 
a clergyman has a true vocation of the Holy Spirit, and direct his 
course accordingly? And how can such a vocation be recognized? 
The experiment of selecting apparently suitable boys and training them 
with a view to the Ministry has been tried both in the Home Church 

* The Memoir of Bishop Steere, by the Rev. R. M, Heanley, has an appendix 


on “ Missionary Colleges and English Parish Priests”, in which the Bishop’s views 
on this and cognate questions are the more interesting owing to the width of his 
experience. 

* For example, inquiry showed that out of sixty-six men who entered a certain 
College in Oxford in one year only four or five were intending to take Holy Orders, 
and among the rest men were going out into fourteen other professions. 
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and the Mission-field, and by no means always with satisfactory results. 
Is it not because a considerable measure of spiritual maturity, and some 
degree of experience of the world, are prerequisites for ‘* counting the 
cost ” of ambassadorship for Christ ? 

3- Educational Barriers ave often serious, possibly more so than 
is expedient and necessary. Formerly every educated man had learned 
something of Latin and Greek; it is so no longer. The “‘ modern 
side” and: the “science school”, to say nothing of the ‘thorough 
commercial training” have changed this. The result is that many 
young men who, after going out into the world, would gladly spend 
and be spent for life in fighting for the Kingdom of God are practically 
debarred from the Ministry because they cannot ‘‘ go back to school ” 
and begin to study classics. They cannot afford the time, even if they 
could afford the money. Is it reasonable and expedient that in a 
scientific age like ours a scientific education should often, de facto, prove 
a hindrance to Ordination? Or that the having spent his early years 
in obtaining a thorough business training should, in practice, exclude 
a man from seeking as a clergyman to influence a world of business 
men? Should not some way be more commonly found by which the 
Ministry may be more readily recruited from the ranks of business and 
scientific men? May not many of them have a true vocation? Might 
not more discretion be allowed as to whether a bishop must require 
every deacon to be “learned in the Latin tongue ” ? 

Possibly the Mother Church has something to learn from daughter 
Churches and the Mission-field in this respect; but it is beyond the 
limits of this paper to discuss the varying educational standards required 
in different parts of the world. In some missionary dioceses it is 
recognized that a man may have a true vocation to the Ministry whose 
education would only fit him for ‘‘up-country ” work ; and so more than 
one educational grade of clergy may exist even within the limits of one 
large diocese. Is it possible that lack of elasticity in our educational 
requirements hinders response to the Holy Spirit’s vocation? 

4. Limited Ideals and Outlook. Deeper than any of the above 
mentioned difficulties, and underlying the fact that more men do not 
try to conquer them, lies an attitude of mind which leads many a man 
to shrink from joining the ranks of the clergy, and to believe that he 
could have more effective influence for God as a layman. He is a 
plain man, he says, and the ecclesiastical mind does not appeal to him. 

In other words, there are spiritually qualified laymen who regard the 
clergy as a separate caste, too professional in their methods and tone 
to make men believe that eternal realities are real, too unpractical 
in ordinary matters to influence a severely practical age, too self- 
regarding to be true exponents of the Cross, and too narrow and 
punctilious in their outlook to be real statesmen in the Kingdom of God. 
There is sufficient truth in this lay indictment of us clergy to make 
many men believe that they are not called to the Ministry, though they 
would gladly give their whole lives to extending the Kingdom of God. 

This is not a difficulty which any fresh organization could easily 
touch, for its causes lie in the views which men take of the Church’s 
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functions and raison d’étre. If among any of her sons the impression 
prevails, however mistakenly, that her warfare is being directed mainly 
against other Christian Communions, even though it be in self-defence, 
or that she considers her duty to be fulfilled by the provision and multi- 
plication of services, however stately and beautiful, then her Ministry 
will fail to attract some of the strongest and best of them. But if her 
warfare is realized as world-wide against all sin, all superstition, all 
ignorance of God, all moral and spiritual evil of every sort, in every 
land, among every tribe and nation of men, the very immensity of the 
task, and its breadth of outlook, will appeal to men as a divine call to 
lifelong self-sacrifice. 

Fifteen years’ experience of work at home among thousands of 
missionary candidates of all sorts has shown the writer that to numbers 
of men the call to the Ministry is subsequent to that call which comes 
through some glimpse of the needs of the unevangelized world, and 
some realization of what is involved in the command to ‘ make disciples 
of all the nations”. The history of the recent and rapid growth of the 
Student Volunteer Movement (already referred to) affords further 
evidence of the same; for it, starting in America, and now “trans- 
planted to every nation in Christendom, has within less than a score 
of years yielded results so large and beneficent as to warrant the state- 
ment that it has been the means of securing the greatest offering of 
lives for the world’s evangelization in all the history of the Church”. 

Illustrations of the same truth might be drawn also from individual 
parishes in which the missionary spirit is strong, and from which have 
come an unusually large number of men called to the Ministry abroad 
or at home. 

But will a world-wide view of the Church’s task, and the Macedonian 
cry of the Mission-fields, be a call to the Ministry to men who are 
conscious that they must stay at home? This surely will depend upon 
the view they take of the functions of the Ministry. Let a man 
realize that the home clergyman ‘should regard his Church not only 
as a field to be cultivated, but also, and more especially, as a force to be 
wielded on behalf of the evangelization of the world”, and he will see 
that the needs of the non-Christian world may be God’s call to him to 
enter the home Ministry. 

Another point not to be forgotten is that many a young layman has 
but little or no practical knowledge of the problem of the Church’s task, 
even as it exists at home. He is only acquainted by hearsay with 
the sin and degradation of our slums; the joy, as well as the cost, 
of trying to win men for God by personal contact is unknown to him. 
Hence if he thinks of Ordination he has but inexperience and imagina- 
tion to guide him in weighing the advice which may be given him 
by the friends whom he consults. Is it any wonder that a momentous 
decision is not infrequently reached on wholly insufficient grounds, and 
is therefore equally regrettable whichever way it goes? On the other 
hand there are men now doing earnest and faithful work as clergymen 
whose call came to them through their taking some active personal 
share (possibly in a College Mission) in God’s great warfare against 
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sin and unbelief, The experience thus gained, whether it be of the 
appalling evil and power of sin, or of the joy of battle, or the still 
greater joy of seeing the Light dawn in a dark soul, has been an 
irresistible call to them to devote life, and all, to this the noblest of 
all service. 

Possibly in this respect also the Home Church needs to learn from 
the Mission-field. For it is seldom, if ever, that the ranks of the 
Native Clergy in heathen lands are recruited from the young and in- 
experienced Christians. Far more common is it that good and faithful 
service as a catechist is an essential qualification for Holy Orders. 

The ministry of laymen is beyond the limits of this paper, but it has 
a very real bearing upon the questions of how a true vocation may be 
recognized, and of why more laymen do not hear and respond to 
the call to the ordained Ministry. Is it also possible that the 
Diaconate should be more truly a probationary period, and not 
necessarily the commencement of a lifelong ministry? 

5. Theological Unrest. We are living in a transition age, and 
therefore also in an age of much theological unrest. ‘‘ Conservative,” 
“orthodox,” and ‘‘ out of date” are, with many, almost synonymous 
terms of reproach. The spirit of doubt, of uncertainty, and of per- 
plexity is very widespread, possibly more so than many of us realize. 
Young men and lads beginning to think for themselves are particularly 
susceptible to these influences; and they must think for themselves 
if they are to have convictions, and without convictions what Message 
can they have? We dare not therefore discourage inquiry, nor call 
for convictions before their foundations are laid, nor be impatient of the 
slow process of verifying or modifying an inherited faith, and of so 
making it one’s own as to be able to preach it. 

And yet, on the other hand, the Christian Faith, however it may be 
re-stated from time to time, remains essentially the same throughout the 
centuries, and the Church’s creeds and formularies are not in a state of 
flux, even on minor matters. Hence it follows that a large number of 
thoughtful men (the very men that are needed) feel that they cannot 
honestly take Holy Orders until they have thought out their own 
position, at least on all essentials. 

This in itself is good, but in its practical result it means that many 
men, who eventually become suitable, never take Holy Orders at all. It 
is largely a question of age. ‘T'wenty-three is too young in many cases 
for a man to decide whether he can honestly be ordained and give his 
life to proclaiming the truths of Christianity as taught by our Church; 
and yet it is also too old in very many cases for him to begin to think 
of some other calling in life. Being driven by circumstances therefore 
to make a choice of his life work just at the time when his opening 
manhood, recoiling from anything which savours of unreality, begins to 
see how great are the issues involved in Ordination, is it any wonder 
that he decides that, whatever the choice may involve, he cannot now 
commit himself to a lifelong work as a clergyman, and that he must 
therefore take up something else? 

It is not easy to suggest a remedy. But, if the statement is correct 
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that in the experience of theological schools and colleges this theological 
unsettlement is far more rare in men who enter comparatively late in 
life (say over 28) than it is among those who enter at an ordinary age, 
it would seem to point to the need of some means being found by which 
men may more easily recognize and accept a vocation after they have 
reached a greater measure of maturity and experience than is usual 
before twenty-three. 

Another point which should not be forgotten is that practical ex- 
perience in mission work, whether in slums or elsewhere, is not only 
a means by which the call may come to a man (as referred to above) 
but it is also often a means whereby his vision clears, and he learns 
that he has a Message from God, and that his unsolved problems 
are only problems, and are not serious doubts which need obscure 
his sense of vocation. Hitherto he has looked at his theological 
and other questions theoretically only, now, as he learns by experience 
the power and reality of eternal things in the lives of others, he 
sees them in a truer and clearer light; and, if it be not too late, he 
can now gladly respond to the call of the Spirit, which he heard before 
amid a confused sound of other voices. 

It may be said that service as a deacon should enable a man to gain 
this experience, and to reconsider in the light of it his theological 
position, and thus to test his vocation to the Priesthood. But as things 
now are the deacon who does not proceed to the Priesthood in a year’s 
time usually feels that he is a marked man, and the mark grows in 
blackness with each year’s delay, and he cannot retire eventually from 
his Diaconate, nor take up any ‘‘secular” calling, if he comes to the 
conclusion that he is not called to the Priesthood. Hence the decision 
as to lifelong service in the Ministry has to be taken irrevocably 
to start with. Might the vocation to the Ministry be sometimes more 
solemnly and adequately considered, with a corresponding gain in 
eficiency, if this were not so until the Priesthood were reached ? 

A few words may be added as to actual recruiting for the Ministry. 

So far as the Home Church is concerned this is mostly left to 
individual effort and influence ; and what can be more effective than the 
example set by some clergy of unsparing self-sacrifice, attractive love, 
and untiring zeal for the salvation of men however indifferent, hardened, 
or degraded they may be? There is need for more of this personal 
influence. ‘T'rue, there are agencies ! for helping men who believe they 
have a vocation to obtain the theological and other education required 
for Ordination, yet their work is chiefly that of sifting and helping those 
who come to them, rather than that of seeking widely for candidates. 
Might not more be done in this direction, whether by conscious personal 
influence or otherwise ? 

Is there any reason why the subject should not be dealt with more 
frequently in the pulpit, or on the platform, not only with a view to 
the direct influencing of young men, but also with a view to its 
being more ventilated in Christian homes? For, after all, the influence 


1 For complete list of such in England see Church of England Year Book for 1907. 
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of an earnest Christian home on boys and young men is incalculable, and 
many have been called through it to enter the Ministry. 

The call to the foreign Mission-field has often been secretly cherished 
from childhood onwards, owing to the needs of the heathen world 
having been put before children in some of the many organizations for 
influencing the young. Might not more be done in this way also 
to bring before the minds of boys the work being done at home 
and abroad by the clergy, and the great need for a large increase in 
the work ? 

Are our Universities and colleges what they might be as recruiting 
grounds,* or might more systematic and sympathetic efforts be made by 
those in authority, or by others delegated for the purpose, to help young 
men to consider this question, to talk over their difficulties with them, 
and to enable them to take a wide and reverent outlook on life and its 
possibilities ? 

Might not more be done by literature? There are not many books 
suitable for distribution among young men with a view to leading them 
seriously to consider Ordination. Ought there not to be several such 
setting forth the need, and dealing candidly and sympathetically with the 
personal and other difficulties which are commonly felt by young men ? 

Lastly, but chiefly, might not more be done by prayer? The 
missionary work of the Church has increased marvellously since the 
annual Day of Intercession for Foreign Missions was inaugurated 
in 1872. It is the Holy Spirit who alone can truly call men; have we 
sufficiently prayed that He may effectually do so? Our Ember day 
collects pray for those who are about to be ordained, and for those who 
have to ‘“‘make choice” of such, but they do not pray that men may 
hear and respond to the Spirit’s call to this service. Might not a wide- 
spread movement to supply this lack be the most effective way of re- 
cruiting for the Ministry ° 

1 A movement among students has recently been started (Jan. 1907) in America, 
called the “Student Recruits for the Ministry”, which aims both at combining its 
members in a fellowship of personal preparation for the Ministry, and at ‘‘ promoting 
ageressively the consideration of the Ministry as a vocation for Christian young 
men”. If fostered with prayer and enthusiasm it may have a future of much and 
widespread usefulness before it. 

2 After College—What? by the Bishop of Massachusetts, has been much used 


in America, it is said; but the writer has no first-hand knowledge of the book or its 
circulation. 
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THE VOCATION—RECRUITING AND 
TRAINING OF CANDIDATES FOR 
HOLY ORDERS 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO SOUTH AFRICA 
By tae RIGHT REV. W. T. GAUL 


SOMETIME BISHOP OF MASHONALAND 


V ocation.—The calling forth, from the main body of the Faithful 
in Christ, of those whom He is choosing to be the recipients of the 
special grace needed for the Divine Ministry must depend largely, 
to be effective and operative, on the general sense of “‘ Vocation ” in 
that Body. All are “called to be saints ”—and the effectiveness of 
special calls is largely influenced by this general sense of a “ calling in 
Christ Jesus ” for the service of all for all. 

Without this general acknowledgement of responsibility the official 
ministry tends to become a caste with a specific depositum of power, 
subject to individual “intention”. Withoutit too there grows up 
a hierarchy claiming a more or less irresponsible freehold in Grace— 
which may or may not be leased or granted at the will of the holder 
or proprietor. 

W ith it, i.e. with a sense of real corporate life, the Holy Spirit moves 
and lives and works in and through the whole body of the Faithful, 
and the special Ministerial ‘‘ Orders ” become the organs only, through 
which (and not from which) the Grace flows from Christ. 

Hence, to draw forth, naturally and intuitively, vocation to the 
Sacred Ministry it would seem that the whole- Body of Christ should 
be alive and instinct with the thought, the movement, of vocation to 
the service of God and man. 

And that from the general dedication of all should flow out and 
spring forth, first, special dedications both of men and women in 
the service of the sanctuary and of mankind, and then, secondly, out 
from these special dedications would be called those who would 
naturally be fitted to hold that Apostolic Office through which Christ, 
the Head and Heart of the Church, ministers His Priesthood, and 
gives Himself in the Ruling, the Priestly, and the Prophetical Offices 
of His Kingdom. i ; ; 

The first and pressing need therefore, in my judgement, is that in 
every parish, school, and home, by sermons, instruction and example, 
the duty of service to God and man in worship and work be insisted 
on for each and all the faithful. 

Secondly, that special dedications of time, talent, and effort be 
prayed for and called forth publicly and privately, either for organized 
community life or in individual devotion and service, And thirdly, 
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that suggestions of a possible vocation to the sacred ministry should 
be constantly made from the pulpit, in confirmation addresses, and 
privately. 

I believe it to be a fact that amongst our brethren of the Roman 
Communion and Nonconformist Communities great care is taken to 
seek for those likely to be suitable for their ministries, and definite 
suggestions are constantly made as to Vocation. 

Personally—and I speak from some experience—I believe that 
hundreds of vocations to special service and devotion, both of men 
and women, are lost yearly through the subject being hardly ever— 
if ever—mentioned in the pulpit. And this applies specially, I fear, 
to our university and college and public school preaching, under the 
influence of which tens of thousands of the upper classes pass annually, 
large numbers of whom are found in after life without any profession— 
“standing all the day idle”, and wondering why they were born, 
or spending their substance and powers in kill-time sport, in frivolous 
boredom, or worse. At least many of these only needed, when 
young and impressionable, the timely inspiration, the happy, opportune 
suggestion of a career of service to make them life-long athletes, 
soldiers, and servants of the Kingdom of God. And in all our schools 
and families there is splendid material and faculty only waiting to be 
called forth. 

Most of the men who leave our England to make new Englands 
in the colonies, and to spread its commercial forces throughout the 
world, come from our industrial and trading class. And their stren- 
uousness, their fearlessness, their grit and vision of possibilities are 
just the moral qualities needed for driving in the wedge of conviction, 
for organizing forward movements, and for getting the grip of present 
opportunities and future advances—all so much needed by the 
clamorous calls of the world for the Christ to come along and 
help them to realize themselves and their destiny. 

As to the Colonies, -and specially South Africa, the whole outlook 
is so material, the earth’s hunger for development so great, the popu- 
lation so scanty, that though I believe the respect for religion and 
the sense of its importance is as great and even greater than in the 
older countries of the Empire where life is so much more conven- 
tional, yet it is very difficult for the soul of such people to be touched 
to the finer issues of the spiritual life. The very buildings they 
build for God are intensely poor, there is no spiritual history, so to 
speak, to appeal to, the Clergy and Church workers from necessity are 
importations, and there is as yet no tradition of clerical service. Boys 
are paid high wages, and then parents as yet have not realized the 
possibility of a clerical vocation for their sons, and the cost of a uni- 
versity course is considered as yet “not worth the poor prospects 
offered to a clerical career”. Immediate returns are sought for, 
and business and professional and industrial life clamours for recruits 
too loudly. ‘Then early marriages are the rule, and family life is 
a necessity of colonial expansion and development, and the thought 
of the life of a woman consecrated and set apart for religious life 
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and work has not as yet—and naturally so—entered into their thought. 
If in the elder colonies and America this statement may be qualified, 
it is to all intents and purposes literally true of South Africa generally. 
It has had indeed a few colonial-born clergy, and there is a slowly 
growing instinct of vocation amongst colonial lads, and here and 
there we find girls born in the colony helping generously in Church 
work. But these are exceptions proving the rule. 

And I can think of nothing so likely to raise the spiritual tone 
above the natural materialism of colonial life as the growth of this 
spirit of vocation—general and special. I am also convinced that 
the spiritual life of the clergy themselves would be ennobled and 
kept high, and the whdle spirit of Christian family and school 
life raised by the infusion of this spirit of consecration and dedication. 
In the sixth and seventh centuries in Ireland, it was the rule that 
every family should have a son or daughter dedicated to religion and 
its deepening and extension. ‘The religious houses were Missionary 
training schools. And from these “schools of the prophets” and 
sanctuaries of religion, men and women, thoroughly taught, trained 
and disciplined, went forth, and the whole of Scotland and the North 
of England and Europe were converted to Christ. 

And when the spirit of consecration and dedication and vocation 
becomes an ‘atmosphere breathed daily in our parochial, school, and 
family life, and we learn to co-operate with the movement and in- 
spiration of the Holy Spirit, the same and greater results will follow 
for India, Japan, China, and Africa. But we must aspire in order to 
be insptred. 

Recruiting.—It follows from the above that the true recruiting 
officers are the clergy, teachers, and parents, who by trained and 
interested powers of observation, by silent meditation and prayer are 
co-operating with the manifold and many-coloured movements of 
God’s Spirit. They will have informed themselves of outward needs, 
agencies, calls of the Church and humanity ; they will-have studied 
and helped to form the characters of their children, and they will 
have induced a general atmosphere of “‘ service ””—special and general 
—by their whole and wholesome examples and outlook. And they 
will only speak at the right time, and more by way of suggestion, so 
as not to force freedom or intrude their own views or wishes on the 
free movement of God’s Spirit within the soul. 

But in accord with all this quiet and general influence, from time to 
time there will be brought forward in pulpit, class, and in the family 
circle, through some visit, book, or public movement, the definite 
claims of God on our life and powers, with plain talk and even dis- 
cussion on the various calls and claims and full information given 
and interest aroused. ‘The reason as well as the heart and will should 
be exercised ; God’s service is a “‘ reasonable”’ service, and we are 
‘called as Christians to “ offer and present ourselves, souls, and bodies, 
‘as a ‘reasonable’, holy, and living sacrifice”. We might with 
profit study the bearing, the business-like enthusiasm, the pride of 
service, and the whole manner of some of the best recruiting officers 
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for H.M. Army. And we should soon find in our best lads and girls 
unlimited material only awaiting the occasion and the call. 

Training —Whilst never forgetting that vocation, general and 
special, may await the individual for his or her response right up to 
the eleventh hour, yet our wisdom is to recruit the young, and 
to train the twig to grow into a strong and useful branch, bearing 
fruit. So the family life should be a kind of literal kindergarten of 
the soul, in which mind and will and affections should be so happily 
and gently yet quite firmly, if unconsciously, trained to the service of 
God and man, that in the school, the moral force and spiritual beauty 
and strength of the home should find only a “large other world” 
of aspiration and duty. And thence to*the university of God’s 
still larger world of responsibility and outlook and struggle. 

So, the Home would seem to be the normal training school for 
service. 

But we need to specialize and to provide for exceptional cases. 
And so there should be ready and at hand institutions, homes, colleges, 
and what not, for longer and shorter training for service in educa- 
tional work (literary, industrial, and technical), and for evangeliz- 
ing needs—from a hostel attached to a university, to the humblest 
missionary training home, and all as far as possible co-ordinated—at 
least spiritually—by being provincial, and diocesan, with the bishops 
as visitors. In my judgement mere private ventures are too apt to 
become lop-sided, viewy, given to fads, and governed by cranks. 

We have noright to involve the Church or the bishops in any false or 
untenable position even by theseemingly holiest fad or fancy. Thespirits 
must be made subject to the Holy Spirit, operating, circulating, and 
discerning through the Church itself by its united Episcopate. 

And I would advocate the employment of real experts in the 
religious life, in technique, in practical experience of life, and all the 
training of mind and body and soul, subordinate to the free movement 
and control of the Holy Spirit within the soul of the individual and 
in the soul of the Church. - 

In conclusion, I would urge that the problem for home and the 
colonies is practically the same, and to say—‘ Let the whole Church 
preach and teach vocation, set about recruiting and arrange at once 
for the training of all who are accepted for special service ”’. 

Let there be free co-ordination in each province and diocese of 
plans, institutions, colleges, homes, hostels, as far as possible, free 
interchange of thought and experience, definite episcopal and diocesan 
control, sympathy, interchange of method and curriculum, and wide 
dissemination of current needs, and future possibilities, with an 
unhesitating rejection of those unfit or mistaken as to their vocation, 
and at the same time allowing a free readjustment of their position, 
and so using “all for all” in the service of God and man. 


{Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are ” 
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HOLY ORDERS: 


TRAINING OF CANDIDATES 


By tue Rev. CYRIL BICKERSTETH 


Community of the Resurrection, Mirfield 


I. Preliminary assumptions, This paper must begin with three 
assumptions, 

(i) There is greatly needed an additional supply of suitable candidates 
for Holy Orders throughout the Anglican communion. 

(ii) That this supply will be forthcoming if we are content to draw 
from a wider area, abandoning the idea of a “class ministry with 
a property qualification”. 

(iii) That the cost of maintenance and training must be met by fresh 
contributions on a large scale from the whole body of the faithful. 

II. An ideal, ‘The time is ripe for reconsidering the whole question 
of clerical education and setting forth an ideal which may win the 
confidence of Churchmen as adequate, practicable, and worthy of 
generous support. Such an ideal was suggested by Dr. Liddon 
preaching at a Cuddesdon College Festival in 1868. 


“T would submit to our Fathers in Christ who are present amongst us to-day, a 
matter for serious consideration, whether the Church in this land should not endeavour 
to provide, on a totally different scale from anything which has hitherto been attempted, 
an education at once efficient and religious for her future pastors. Theological Colleges 
will have, it may be, in future years to teach a great deal besides Theology. A col- 
lege requiring a five years’ period of residence, of which the three first are devoted to 
the humanities and philosophy treated from a Christian point of view, and the two 
last to Theology, may produce a clergy which will not be inferior in point of culture 
and refinement to their predecessors, and to their contemporaries at the University, 
while they will probably be greatly superior in sacred learning.” 


Little has been done as yet to carry. out a suggestion so put before 
the Church nearly forty years ago. 

As for the older Universities, at Cambridge something has been done 
to make attendance at the lectures of the Divinity Professors a more 
effective part of clerical training. 

Attendance at six courses of lectures is now required from all 
candidates for the Testimonium, and a certificate for a course of lectures 
is not given to any student who has not by regularity of attendance, and 
by papers or exercises done during the course, or by a paper at its 
termination, given satisfactory proofs of diligence. 

Dr. Swete writes: ‘* The system has not long been at work, and it 
is perhaps too soon to express an opinion upon its chances of success. 
But so far it has been well received and no serious difficulty has arisen.” 

It is evidently very desirable that candidates for Holy Orders should 
be recognized as such and submitted to special supervision while at the 
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. University, but it is hardly possible that any improvement in the 
University training can supply what is given to University graduates by 
Theological Colleges which aim at giving, not only Theological instruc- 
tion and technical training, but the discipline of a carefully ordered 
devotional life. While some of the Theological Colleges for graduates 
are well filled and maintain their high reputation, others find a difficulty 
in securing students, and probably only a small proportion of the 
graduates ordained get any special training for the ministry apart from 
the University. ? 

III. Non-graduate Theological Colleges. Non-graduate Theological 
Colleges do their best to provide a technical training as well as sound 
Theological teaching, and since the institution of the Bishops’ Central 
Entrance Examination in 1892, some improvement has been made in the 
standard of general education required as a preliminary to the Theological 
course ; but that standard is still very low, and until it is raised non- 
graduate Theological Colleges will always be open to the charge, that 
some of their students are apt to be wanting in general culture and 
breadth of view. 

The system of training at Kelham is vastly superior to that of other 
non-graduate Colleges, because the length of time devoted to a general 
education combined with, or based upon, theology is found to produce 
admirable results; and the students so trained compare favourably with 
many graduates. Reference should be made to Father Kelley’s ‘‘ The 
Church and the Ordination Question” 3d., and ‘‘ Aims and Methods 
of Theological Study” 1s. Both published at S.S.M. Press, Kelham, 
Newark. 

IV. The. new Universities. 'The rise of the new Universities opens 
out a brighter prospect. We may hope that in future few, if any, 
candidates for ordination may be accepted who are incapable of acquir- 
ing a degree in arts or science before they embark on the special study 
of Theology; and for graduates in arts or science two years are the 
very least that should be occupied in the Theological course. There is 
much to be said in favour of candidates for Holy Orders sharing the life 
and studies of men preparing for other professions, or for a business 
career. It ought to widen their sympathy, and enhance their capacity 
for dealing with all sorts and conditions of men, but the results are 
lamentable if the idea of ordination is not seriously entertained until the 
University course is complete. It is often said by candidates for ordina- 
tion that they owe everything to their Theological College or clergy 
school. ‘That may be very gratifying to the authorities of the College, 
but it is bad if it means, as perhaps it does, that men only begin to 
realize the meaning of their vocation within a very few months of 
ordination. 

It is far better when the whole period of preparation, general as well 
as special, is dominated by a firm conviction that the candidate is 
responding to a clear call from God. This will mean more thorough- 
ness in so-called secular work, and further that the discipline and 
training of character will be the work, not of a few months, but of 
several years. 
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V. Early recognition and testing of vocation. It is very desirable to 
recognize and foster the idea of a definite call to the ministry, of which 
many lads are conscious at the time of confirmation. This does not 
mean that a boy should be shut up in a seminary and preserved from all 
contact with outside influence, but that he should be encouraged and 
helped to begin a long course of training with one object in view. 
The reality of his vocation must be tested as time goes on. Has he 
sufficient intellectual capacity to profit by a liberal education? Has he 
begun to develop powers of influence and leadership? Is he really 
devout and inclined for prayer and meditation? Is he prepared for self- 
sacrifice, ready to ‘“‘ endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus Chriet ?” 
Such questions should be faced by a candidate and his friends long 
before he begins his definite training, and unless the answers are satis- 
factory he should never be allowed to begin it at all. 

VI. The Mirfield scheme. At the College of the Resurrection 
students are received at the age of 18 or 19, but the minimum course 
of five years is reckoned from the date of matriculation at the Leeds 
University, so that in some cases one or even two more years are needed. 
Candidates are selected with the greatest possible care from a very large 
number of applicants, and moreover they are subject to a continuous 
process of sifting throughout their whole course. Since the funds are 
entrusted, not to the individual student but to the institution, the College 
Council does not hesitate to terminate a student’s course at any period if 
he does not pass his examinations, or fails in other ways to exhibit 
a growing fitness for the sacred ministry. If it seems hard to cut short 
a young man’s career where there is no moral fault, it must be remem- 
bered that to do so is kinder than to encourage him to be ordained 
without a real vocation; for that would mean not merely waste of money 
and injury to the Church at large, but misery to the man himself. 

Co-operation with the University, so far as ‘‘litere humaniores”’ or 
science are concerned, ought to secure independent thinking, and give 
that breadth of view and balance of mind which are of more importance 
than the acquisition of information. It will naturally affect the teaching 
of Theology also. Men who have studied classical literature or history, 
or science and philosophy, under first-rate University lecturers, will not 
be content with the unintelligent or routine teaching of Divinity. Their 
teachers cannot afford to shirk questions of historical criticism, and 
must make a serious effort to bring into harmony their science and 
metaphysics with their Christian doctrine about God and the Universe. 

VII. Higher Theological teaching. Within the limits of this paper 
little can be said about the higher teaching of Theology, but when the 
influence of ‘‘ Modernism” is causing a great revolution even in Roman 
Catholic seminaries, and when English Nonconformity is deeply divided 
on the subject of the so-called new Theology, no Theological college 
deserves confidence or support if men are not encouraged to think for 
themselves. 

In a two years’ course, when teachers have time at their disposal and 
pupils who have been trained to think and accustomed to work, we may 
reasonably expect that the teaching of Theology will be deeper and 
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fuller than is possible when half-educated pupils have to be hurriedly 
prepared, and the scanty time is largely spent in cramming textbooks 
for examination. a 

An eloquent plea for wider and deeper Theological training was made 
by the Roman Catholic Archbishop Spalding in a sermon preached in 
Rome, in March 1900: 


“The Theologian and the preacher, and the apologist, who are ignorant of the 
- best that has been thought and said by the makers of the world’s literature cannot 
have the culture, the intellectual vigour, the openness and pliability of mind, without 
which, short of miracle, it is not possible rightly to commend truth to an enlightened 
age. It is not enough that the minister of religion have a pure and loving heart, 
a strong and disciplined mind ; he must have also the breeding and culture of a gentle- 
man. If we hope to commend and enforce truth with efficacious power, we must be 
prepared to do so in the full blaze of the light which research and discovery have 
poured upon nature and history. If in consequence we find it necessary to abandon 
positions which are no longer defensible, to assume new attitudes in the face of new 
conditions, we must remember that though the Church is a Divine institution, it is 
none the less subject to the law which makes human things mutable, that though 
Truth must remain the same it is capable of receiving fresh illustration, and that if it 
is to be life-giving it must be wrought anew into the constitution of each individual 
and each age.” 


VIII. Latin and Greek. Such a conception of the wide range of 
knowledge necessary for a priest raises the question whether it is possible 
to insist on combining this with a knowledge of Latin and Greek. 
Hitherto it has been the general practice of the Bishops to insist on 
a little Latin and less Greek; but it may be questioned whether the 
very slight knowledge of two dead languages which is gained by many 
candidates is worth much. Certainly it would be unwise to lower the 
existing requirement even in the matter of Latin and Greek unless it 
is largely extended in another direction. 

Candidates for Holy orders in the Anglican communion who learn 
English as a foreign language can hardly be expected to learn Latin 
and Greek also, and English opens to them a Theological literature 
which was once to be found only in Latin. : 

IX. Devotional. But training for Holy Orders must not be merely 
academic—our students must be taught not merely to think but to pray. 
“« Pectus facit Theologum,”’ and the sense of vocation to the ministry is 
mainly fostered by the cultivation of the spiritual life. The orderly 
round of prayer and praise, finding its central point in the daily offering 
of the Holy Eucharist, should lead the students to a growing, yet 
always reverent familiarity with holy things. Habits of prayer and 
meditation and frequent communion, established during a period of five 
or six years, ought to result in the formation of a Christian character 
fitted to sustain the special trials and dangers of ministerial life. 

X. Social. A long course of training gives ample opportunity for 
correcting defects of manner and breeding which are otherwise apparent 
when a man is taken out of one social order and placed in another. 
There is a natural prejudice against clergy drawn from the working 
class not so much because they lack refinement and savoir faire, as 
because they are apt to be self-conscious and awkward, whether this 
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arises from bumptiousness or shyness; but these defects disappear if 
they live for several years in a college, where the rough edges are 
rubbed off as readily as in a first-rate public school. Ina well-regulated 
college men quickly learn that unselfishness and detachment which make 
the priest, who is a true gentleman, as welcome a guest in a castle or 
a cottage. 

Summary and conclusion. 'To sum up in a few sentences the ideal 
which is here suggested the writer desires to insist :— 

(i) That every candidate for the ministry should be recognized as 
such several years before ordination, and undergo a course of training 
approved by the Bishop and guided by+teachers responsible to him. 
This course should normally include the acquisition of a University 
degree, and always at least two years’ svecial study of Theology. 

(ii) In order to utilize the Universities, new as well as old, hostels 
are needed, in which students will find religious restraint and guidance, 
while they are left as free as possible to enjoy the intellectual freedom 
and social advantages of ordinary undergraduate life. 

(iii) An ideal arrangement obtains at the College of the Resurrection, 
where the students reside at Mirfield for the first year of their course at 
the Leeds University. This is followed by two years in Leeds, where 
the Mirfield students reside in their own hostel, but attend University 
lectures and take their full share in the social life of the University. 
They then return to Mirfield for their Theological course. 

Other new Universities would no doubt welcome a similar arrange- 
ment, and if the Church at large would realize the unique opportunity, 
the existing colleges for non-graduates might be transformed, and a 
genuine liberal education secured for all the clergy as the best founda- 
tion on which to build a really adequate Theological course. 

Another paper deals with the subject of finance, but the present writer 
must express his conviction, based on the experience of the Community 
of the Resurrection, that sufficient funds will be forthcoming when the 
Church at large realizes that the scheme proposed is worthy of the 
greatness of the cause. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers. ] 
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FOR HOLY ORDERS 


By rue Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH THOMAS, D.D. 


Principat or Wycuirre Hart, Oxrorp 


Tue following paper is intended to apply only to the training of graduates 
and has special reference to English Universities. The possession of a degree 
and all that this means of general educational preparation is therefore 
necessarily assumed. 

Many men come up to the University with the purpose of entering the 
ministry clearly in view; others are led to think of it while passing through 
the University. In either case it ought to be understood and should be 
clearly recognized that the mere possession of a degree does not necessarily 
provide any specific religious preparation for Holy Orders. Even in the 
case of those who take their degree in Theology the preparation is at best 
only partial. 

The need of special training after taking the degree is therefore imperative. 
That a man should be able to take a pass, or even an honours degree in 
Classics, or History, or Mathematics, or Science, and then by attending two 
short courses of Divinity lectures (according to the Oxford plan) be accepted 
as a candidate for Holy Orders and be ordained on passing the Bishop’s 
examination ought not to be tolerated any longer. Indeed it is a simple 
matter of astonishment that these conditions have obtained at all. Those 
who know what the two courses of Divinity lectures at Oxford mean, in 
regard to preparation for Orders, will thoroughly understand the present 
reference tothem. Proof of the unsatisfactory character of the arrangements 
hitherto in vogue is seen in the recent changes at Cambridge, by which men 
are now required to attend six courses of Divinity lectures and pass ex- 
aminations in them. 

In view, however, of the time needed for the degree, and the unwisdom 
of any, even theological, distraction during that period, it seems far better 
that attention should be concentrated solely upon the work for the degree 
during a man’s undergraduate career, and that the special teaching and 
training for the ministry should come afterwards. 

What then should this training be? It will help us if we have in view 
what we mean by a man in Holy Orders. It is impossible to consider how 
he should be trained until we discover why he should be trained. What 
is the man to be when he is ordained ? 


I. Tue Purpose or THE MINISTRY 


It may seem too obvious to dwell upon this familiar subject, but even 
obvious things need repetition, and in the present connexion it seems 
imperative to reassert the specific purpose of the ministry, What then do 
we mean by aman in Holy Orders ? St. Paul in Col. i. uses three expressions 
which may help us. He describes a minister as “a minister of Christ ’’ 
(v. 7), “a minister of the Gospel ” (v. 23), and “a minister of the Church ” 
(vv. 24, 25). A clergyman is to be the best possible representative of the 
best possible Christianity to his people, whether in his personal character, 
or in his persona! experience of Christianity, or in his personal knowledge 
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of what Christianity is, or in his personal capacity to apply that Christianity 
to life. . But to come to details. i 

1. The Ministry must be predominanily spiritual. Perhaps the highest 
title found in Holy Scripture as applicable to the ministry is “‘ man of 
God” which combines the two essentials of godliness and manliness. The 
various New Testament words for ministry bear out this view. The minister 
of Christ is to be an ambassador, a herald, a steward, a prophet, a preacher 
of good news, a master-builder. The first question in the Ordinal confirms 
this emphasis on spirituality. ‘‘ Do you trust that you are inwardly moved 
by the Holy Ghost to take upon you this office and ministration?” If 
a man is not in the New Testament sense of the terms a “ spiritual man”, 
“ saved”, “‘ sanctified ”, “‘ consecrated ”’, “‘ full of the Holy Ghost ”’, he has 
no right to enter the ministry. The ministry is no place for him, ‘however 
otherwise capable he may be. How can he help others in things spiritual 
if he is not spiritual himself ? 

2. Ihe Ministry must be definitely intellectual. If ever the words of 
Christ, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all... thy mind”’, are 
true, they are true of the minister. Goodness is not enough, brains are 
absolutely essential. This intellectual qualification is necessary first and 
foremost in connexion with a knowledge of the Bible, a thorough knowledge 
of it as it is and as it has come down to us. If the Word of God is “ the 
sword of the Spirit”, it is obvious that Christ’s warriors must know that 
sword and how to wield it. Intellectual qualification is concerned next 
with doctrine. A clear knowledge and a firm grasp of essential truth 
as drawn from Scripture and expressed in Creeds and Articles is imperative 
for the ministry. In view of the calls upon the clergyman as a teacher it 
is simply impossible for him to make full proof of his ministry apart from 
a definite, strong, rich, full knowledge of Christian doctrine. 

In laying this stress on an intellectual knowledge of the Bible and doctrine 
it must not be supposed that other departments of knowledge are overlooked, 
such as the knowledge of and insight into the facts and developments of 
Church History and of secular history in relation to the providence of God. 
Indeed, it may be said that scarcely any branch of knowledge is alien from 
the interests of the true minister of God. What we are concerned with 
now is the fact of an intellectual ministry rather than with its various 
expressions and applications. It is impossible to overestimate the im- 
portance of an intelligent and intellectual ministry. Knowledge of men is 
good, earnestness is good, fluency is good, but these will soon evaporate 
if they are not based on and supported by a constant, firm, clear knowledge 
of truth. 

3. The Ministry must be continually pastoral. Apart from all ministerial 
positions involving solely intellectual pursuits and technical scholarship 
we must lay stress on the pastoral element of the ministry. Ministers 
are ‘‘ messengers, watchmen, and stewards of the Lord”. 

There is the pastoral work of preaching; including the evangelization of the 
unsaved and the edification of the saved in our congregations. There is 
the pastoral work of individual dealing with souls. The spiritual needs of 
men and women will prove a constant call upon the time, thought, and 
experience of the Christian minister. There is the pastoral work of 
strengthening and setting to work the souls won for Christ. This will often 
mean specialization, some men having the aptitude for work amongst men, 
others for work amongst children, others for dealing with social problems. 
There is also the pastoral-work of fostering an interest in missions. ‘To 
keep before the people this chief duty of the Church is one of the primary 
essentials of a true pastor. 


Now one of our greatest dangers to-day is the dissipation of energy and 
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the weakening of personal and ministerial life by attempting to. be proficient 
in too many departments. It will be the wisdom of the Church to get back 
as quickly as possible to the New Testament view of varied ministries, each 
man exercising his own special gifts. The ‘‘ one-man”, or the “ two-men 
ministry ” of our modern parishes is very far removed from the New 
Testament ideal. Meanwhile, in the light of Biblical principles and modern 
needs two words sum up the requirements of a true pastoral ministry : 
concentration and consecration. 


Il. Metuops or TRAINING 


For this spiritual, intellectual, and pastoral work, what is required ? 
What are some of the needs that stand out most prominently as we think 
of our future ministry ? 

1. Time. The usual time for graduates at a Theological College is one 
year, which is obviously altogether too small, and indeed absurdly so. 
When we think of the students of Scottish churches and of English Non- 
conformist churches who spend three or four years at their Theological 
Colleges we naturally inquire why the Church of England cannot insist upon 
the same conditions. It is generally admitted that the standards of 
scholarship and ministerial efficiency are decidedly higher in the Scottish 
ministry than in ours, in all things connected with personal and pastoral 
work. In our case not even one year is spent at a Theological College 
by all graduates. The first step will be for our bishops to make one year 
obligatory at once, and then to aim at at least two years of four terms 
each being spent at a Theological College by all graduates. 

2. Funds. But this, it may be said, will mean funds. True, and here 
again we are met with a deplorable lack of true statesmanship on the part 
of our Church authorities. Men are frequently prevented from going to 
Theological Colleges by lack of funds. Indeed, it is only with difficulty 
that some of them obtain their degrees. Now it is clear that if the Church 
is to require one or two years from all graduates it ought to be prepared 
to provide the necessary funds, and I feel very strongly that until this is 
done we shall never be able to attain that high standard of efficiency which 
we rightly desire in the ministry. It will doubtless be said that such a plan 
has its dangers and is likely to lead to abuse, but this can readily and 
effectively be met by insisting upon more rigorous tests of fitness, intellectual 
and spiritual. By scholarships, or exhibitions, or bursaries under proper 
conditions, we ought to make it possible for every true candidate to obtain 
an adequate training. It is perfectly obvious that the men who are required 
to spend three or four years at Nonconformist and Presbyterian Theological 
Colleges are not in most cases those who can provide all the necessary funds 
for themselves. What is done in other Churches ought to be possible in 
our own. 

3. Place. For graduates a Theological College should be connected as 
closely as possible with the life and work of a University, and at the same 
time connected as far as practicable with a real centre of active life and 
work. As to size, no Theological College should be allowed to have more 
than forty students in residence, and this number in one college would be 
far better than having five smaller colleges or hostels of, say, eight men 
each. Hostels which are purely diocesan should be dispensed with and give 
way to larger centres where there is less likelihood of a narrowing influence 
and the limitations of purely diocesan interests. Theological training 
should not be diocesan but connected with the whole Church. With the 
various Universities now in existence in different parts of the country it 
would not be difficult to have Theological Colleges closely connected with 
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these great educational centres. ‘The students should all be resident, and 
non-resident students should not be accepted unless under very special and 
exceptional circumstances. All the men should live together under one roof, 
for it is the coming together of men from different Universities, different 
colleges, different sets, which should and will provide one of the best elements 
of training for the ministry. : ; ’ 

4. Training. The first thing to do is to get rid of the idea that Theological 
Colleges are places where men are enabled to “scrape through ” the Bishop’s 
examination. While the subjects of that examination are rightly taken as 
the basis of the teaching, the work of the college should of course go far 
beyond these requirements. ‘This is all the more necessary because it is 
well known that the standards differ considerably in different dioceses. 
Whenever a theological student is heard to remark that the lectures how- 
ever interesting will not be of any help in getting him through the Bishop’s 
examination, it may be pretty safely said that he has no adequate idea of 
the solemn and responsible position to which he is looking. 

The devotional element must ever be kept to the front in theological 
training. By chapel services, by devotional meditations and studies, by 
prayer meetings, and by opportunities for quiet times the devotional life 
of the student must be fostered in every possible way. If the training is 
not continually permeated with a spiritual and devotional element it will 
fail at its most vital point. \ 

The study of the Bible will of course be very prominent in all theological 
training, and will probably take up something like two-thirds of the time 
and attention. This study will naturally proceed along three lines. (1) The 
contents of the Bible, critically and devotionally studied ; (2) the interpreta- 
tion of the Bible, with constant reference to the closest and most accurate 
exegesis ; (3) the application of the Bible to all the complexity of modern 
life. In this connexion stress should be laid upon the primary importance 
of mastering the contents of the Bible rather than making ourselves familiar 
first of all with what men have said about it. Bible study is often too piece- 
meal and too second-hand. Men know what our leading professors and 
teachers have said about the book of Genesis without knowing anything 
of the book’s actual contents and definite purpose. There are those who 
know all about the critical theory of Deuteronomy who could not possibly 
pass an examination in the contents of the book itself. The various argu- 
ments against the Johannine authorship of the Fourth Gospel are often 
familiar to men who could not give an analysis of that Gospel. The mas- 
tery of the English Bible as one of the prime essentials of all theological 
training, and because of its bearing upon our critical studies as well as upon 
our direct ministerial work, is too obvious to need further reference. 

Church History should be another prominent subject in the training for 
the ministry, especially the history of the more important centuries. Thus, 
the first five centuries during which Christian doctrine developed and was 
expressed through the media of the four great Councils should constantly 
be before the eyes and hearts of theological students. The sixteenth 
century is another pivotal period about which we ought to know all that 
possibly can be known for our guidance to-day. And notwithstanding 
that it is so recent, the Church History of the greater part of the nineteenth 
century should not be overlooked. It is in the study of Church History 
that men will find the constant opportunity of seeing expressed and of test- 
ing the great fundamental principles of primitive Christianity. 

The standards of Anglican doctrine will naturally occupy a very prominent 
and important part in our theological curriculum. The teaching of the 
Creeds, the Articles, and the Prayer Book, supported and illustrated by the 
Homilies and the writings of the leading divines of the last three centuries, 
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should be the familiar and valued possession of all aspirants for the 
ministry. 

Our relations to other Churches and Christian communities must by no 
means be overlooked. Thus, we must know our relation to Eastern 
Christianity and why we uphold the doctrine expressed by the Filioque 
Clause. We must know our relation to Roman Catholicism mediaeval and 
modern, and why we separated from Western organized Christianity in the 
sixteenth century and why we remain separate to-day. We must know our 
relations to the various branches of Nonconformity. We must know why we 
are Anglican Churchmen of the true type expressed in Archbishop Benson’s 
well-known phrase, “‘ Catholic, Apostolic, Reformed, Protestant.” 

The evidences of Christianity will naturally be brought forward and 
duly emphasized in all theological training, more particularly along three 
lines. (1) The History of Christian apologetics showing how men have 
met non-Christian systems of thought and life, especially from the sixteenth 
century when the new world of thought began. (2) Then there will be the 
alternatives of Christian Theism as expressed in the various aspects of 
modern non-belief, misbelief, and unbelief. (3) And all this will culminate 
in the presentation of the positive evidences of Christianity which circle 
round the Person and Work of the Incarnate and Exalted Son of God. No 
man can be regarded as properly trained unless in these three ways he is able 
to give something of a reason for the hope that is in him. 

The principles and art of speaking and preaching must be made a special 
feature of our training. In view of the recent census of attendance at 
places of worship in London it is perfectly clear that good preaching is as 
great a power as ever. When a manly, strong, intellectual, and spiritual 
message is well delivered the clergyman never lacks for hearers. Elocution 
and its application to the reading of Holy Scripture and the preaching of 
the Gospel must therefore occupy a very important place in the work of the 
Theological College. 

The principles and art of teaching must also be attended to. In face 
of the constant demands, especially on the younger clergy, in connexion 
with day schools, Sunday schools, and other work amongst children it is 
imperative that they should know how to teach. The new curate need 
not, and ought not to be regarded by the trained teacher of the day school 
as educationally one of the ‘“‘ green things upon the earth”’. 

The educational power of English literature should not be overlooked 
in our training, especially the branches represented by the great poets and 
novelists. For knowledge of human life, for purity of style, and for all 
the attractiveness in preaching that comes from literary knowledge and 
allusiveness, there is scarcely anything to compare with this element of 
training. It should, of course, be in the hands of a real master and lover 
of English literature. 

Not least of all there must be full opportunity for some training in Christian 
work during the time at a Theological College. Opportunity for speaking, 
teaching, visiting, and indeed almost every department of parochial work. 
Many men take their degree without any practical experience of Christian 
service, and if they are ordained before they have derived this knowledge 
we can easily realize the difficulties that must accrue to the man himself, 
to the Vicar, and to the people. Every student should be required to do some 
definite work during his time at a Theological College. It is for this reason 
that we object to Theological Colleges being situated in quiet parts where the 
opportunities are obviously inadequate for such training in practical work. 

Along these nine lines, therefore, the curriculum of Theological Colleges 
will necessarily be framed, and not one of them can be dispensed with without 
serious and permanent loss. 
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IJJ. Tue Am or THEoLocicat TRAINING 


In the light of this definite purpose and these various methods the supreme 
aim should ever be kept in view. This aim is training rather than examina- 
tion, education rather than indoctrination, character rather than scholar- 
ship. Above all things, the Theological College should develop individuality. 
Personalityis the chief end of all ministerial training and life, and everything 
that tends to develop it should be our chief concern. In describing his- 
ideal of a University Newman said that :— 

“Truth is there poured into the mind of the scholar, and is sealed up 
there in perpetuity, by propounding and repeating it, by questioning and 
requestioning, by correcting and explaining, by progressing, and then 
recurring to first principles. . .. It is the place where the catechist makes 
good his ground as he goes, treading in the truth day by day into the 
ready memory, and wedging and tightening it into the expanding reason.” 
Very truly has it been remarked that the figure of this description 

gives ‘‘ the uncomfortable feeling that a student is a mere bottle to be filled 
up with truth and hermetically sealed, a packing-case every crevice of which 
is to be utilized and receive information forced into it, a grave in which 
the soul lies buried under the tightly-pressed masses of knowledge’”’. But 
the Anglican view:of the ministry is deliberately and decidedly repugnant 
to any such theory of training. The student is not a bottle filled and sealed, 
or a case packed with materials never to be added to, or altered, or modified. 
Rather is he the living organism rooted and grounded in a living union with 
Christ, ever receiving fresh influences, ever growing in strength, height, and 
breadth, and ever bringing forth the fruit of holy living as he abides in 
fellowship with the Lord of truth and grace. As Latham in his Pastor 
Pastorum truly puts it, ‘“ Christ’s particular care to leave the disciples 
their proper independence is everywhere apparent. He draws out only the 
desired qualities of self-devotion and of healthy trust in God without 
effacing the stamp of the individual nature of man. He reverenced what- 
ever the learner had in him of his own and was tender in fostering its native 
growth.” No one can read Latham’s book together with the other great 
book on the same subject, Bruce’s Training of the Twelve, without observing 
and being impressed by the Lord’s constant aim as He trained each of the 
disciples ‘‘ to find his own truest self ’’. 

With this supreme aim ever in view there are certain specific points 
to be remembered in our theological training. 

1. We must take care not to give the student the impression that every 
problem is to be solved for him, but only that he is to be provided with 
all available factors for the purpose of solving the problems for himself. The 
Theological College is to teach him the use of the tools, but the tools must 
be used by the man himself if there is to be any genuine result in his life and 
ministry. 

2. The training must be of two kinds: training in principles and training 
in methods, and these two must never be divided. Methods without 
principles will only produce empiricists, principles without methods will 
only produce idealists. There are too many of both kinds in the Church 
to-day. We need men who will take time to master principles and then go 
forth to apply them in life. Ifit be said this involves a long time, the answer 
is that it does. Ifit be urged that this implies a severe discipline, it must 
be said that it does. And we must not be impatient with slowness of pro- 
cesses or we shall never make “full proof” of our ministry, or become 
“workmen that need not be ashamed”. Is there anything more truly and 
unspeakably saddening than the sight of a man who, when only half-way 
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through his ministry, has evidently come to the end of his resources because 
he does not know how to provide fresh material? His preaching, his visiting, 
his teaching have all become drab, dull, deadly, and ‘of course disastrous 
to himself and tohis people. True ideas of training will prevent all this. 

3. Then our theological training must ever be kept in close contact 
with the reality of the men’s own spiritual life as sinners needing the 
Atoning Sacrifice and the gift of the indwelling Spirit of God. When 
Dr. Loofs, the well-known Church historian, went to the University, his 
father said to him, Never forget that you are a sinner and that you need 
a Saviour. The lesson is equally necessary in the Theological College if we 
are to be kept alive to those spiritual realities which we are only too apt to 
forget in the midst of our critical studies. In one of his recent sermons 
the Bishop of Birmingham calls attention to this important point: “It is 
possible that the intellect of the schools in our own age may become so 
merely critical as to make it highly difficult for the professed student to 
be a believer.” We know how often Universities and Theological Colleges 
are charged with undermining rather than strengthening the faith of their 
members. Men enter the University with lofty ideals and an earnest pur- 
pose, and then become shaken in their convictions, and are often lost to the 
Christian ministry and perhaps to Christianity altogether. The danger is 
not altogether unknown in connexion with Theological Colleges. The 
only true safeguard is to refuse to separate our criticism from our devotion 
and to insist upon men keeping in close touch with the practical realities 
of Christian life in the churches and parishes associated with the Theological 
College. If men are kept thus in contact with the needs of the human heart, 
their practical experience will react upon their theological knowledge, the 
experience will give reality and freshness to the knowledge, while the 
knowledge will give fibre and force to the experience. 

4. Not least of all we must beware of making the time table too full 
in our Theological Colleges. To map out almost every hour of the time is 
as unnatural and unnecessary as it is positively dangerous. We must 
provide for intervals, and have regard to the fact that on and from his Or- 
dination the man will have an almost unlimited command of his time. — If 
he has been compelled to follow a very severe time table and suddenly 
discovers himself free of compulsion almost from morning until night there 
will be the inevitable reaction with spiritual loss and even disaster. We | 
need the “‘ happy mean ”’, and provision made whereby the man can exercise 
discipline and self-control in the due use of his time. As the Bishop of 
Oxford has well said, ‘‘ If a man is to find and hold his true self he must 
have time and stillness for the task. If he is kept busy hour after hour 
he will tend to mistake occupation for work, and instruction for education : 
he will fail to convert teaching into thought : he will drift into that continual 
self-impoverishment which St. Bernard has so wonderfully described in 
the De Constderatione: ‘ Nil sui sibi relinquens.’ ” 

If our training proceeds along these lines with the supreme aim of making 
the most of each man’s personality we shall produce results in ministerial 
character and life which will redound to the glory of God. 


IV. Tuer Secret or TRAINING 


It must have already become clear that however full, complete, and varied 
the curriculum of a Theological College may be, there are after all two factors 
which are the supreme guarantees of success and blessing. 

1. The quality of the Teaching Staff. The men who are responsible 
for the training must be men of personal influence and power. Assum- 
ing and taking for granted their’ adequate equipment from the stand- 
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point of scholarship, they must be in addition to this men to whom the 
realities of the eternal world are the chief thing in life. They must know 
Christ by a loving, fresh, personal experience. They must be men of 
spirituality, men of sympathy, men of large-hearted interests, men who- 
know how to lead their fellows to Christ, men who have had some ex- 
perience in soul winning and spiritual guidance, men who have an intense 
and constant interest in young life and who are not too far removed 
from their own days to understand the way in which young men view 
things. Above all they must be men who are evidently willing to 
spend and be spent for their students, who will give the last ounce of 
their strength, the full extent of their knowledge, and all their available 
time if only thereby their students may become thoroughly equipped for 
their ministry. In a word they ought to be men of whom the students can 
say, as some did say concerning a well-known teacher, “‘ We were taught so 
little, but we learnt so much.” 

2. Ihe quality of the Students. However well planned the curriculum 
may be, and however well administered by those in authority, it still 
remains that it is the student that will make or mar the plan. The call 
is for men of reality, and perhaps the “gravity” of the Pastoral Epistles 
sums up the characteristic quality now in question; men who, notwithstanding 
their comparative youth, realizesomething of the unspeakable responsibility 
involved in standing between the living and the dead, of being ambassadors 
to a sinful world, of being watchmen for the souls of men, of being instant 
in season and out of season. With men such as these the time spent at 
a Theological College will be among the most precious and fruitful in its 
far-reaching possibilities of blessing. 

In a word, Bishop Steere’s ideal sums up this twofold secret of all 
ministerial training :— 

“T want to see a college which shall invite within the doors the teachable, 
whoever they may be, and give them at the expense of the Church at 
large, and for the benefit of the Church at large, the very best guidance 
and instruction which can be obtained for them. And I canhardly conceive 
a higher calling in life, than that of aman who could give his whole time 
and thought to the training of such youth, without desiring any pay 
beyond his bare food and clothing, nor any reward except the fruit of his 
endeavours.” 


As we review the pathway over which we have travelled, the purpose, 
the methods, the aim, and the secret of ministerial training, it is a natural 
and necessary question to cry out with the Apostle, ‘‘ Who is sufficient 
for these things? ”” It is equally natural and equally necessary to sound 
out clearly the Apostle’s answer, ‘ Our sufficiency is of God,” 
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HOLY ORDERS: 
TRAINING OF CANDIDATES 
By tar BISHOP OF VERMONT, U.S.A. 


Ir may be helpful first of all to state in brief outline our American 
canonical provisions concerning the preparation of men for Holy Orders. 
The rules which are here summarized, it should be said, are found 
in our general canons applying to all our dioceses and missionary 
districts. It will, of course, be recognized that any such rules, however 
precisely laid down, mark a standard, admitting of considerable variation 
in the strictness with which they are enforced or obeyed. 

Without opportunity for wide investigation, I imagine that our 
American system probably represents the strictest standard of training, 
while the English system as a whole is the least strict, the various colonial 
Churches occupying different intermediate positions in this respect. 

(1) With us, under ordinary circumstances, a man looking to the 
Ministry must be for three years an accepted candidate. During the 
whole of this time he is responsible to the Bishop of the diocese to which 
he belongs. Ateach Ember season he is to report himself to the Bishop. 
To the Bishop pertains ‘‘ the superintendence of all candidates both as 
to their daily life, and as to the direction of their theological studies ”’. 
The contrast is obvious between such a system as this, and that which 
allows a man three or six months before ordination to apply to the Bishop 
of a diocese (it may be at the other end of the country from his home), 
in which he has by private and voluntary negotiation secured a title, 
i.e. the promise of a curacy from some parish priest. 

In either case, of course, testimonials as to the man’s fitness of character 
are required; but in America a real superintendence of the candidate’s 
training during a period of three years is secured to the Bishop. It is the 
Bishop’s. fault if during that time he has not come into close personal 
touch with the candidate, and exercised over him a real influence. 

(2) The testimonials which with us a man has to’ present both 
before acceptance as a candidate, and again before actual Ordination, are 
designed to give the laity a share in the choice of their ministers. On 
both occasions, besides testimonials from clergymen, a certificate must 
be secured from the vestry of the man’s parish (or, where there is no 
vestry, from a ceftain number of lay communicants), testifying as to his 
character and loyalty, and that in their opinion he possesses such 
qualifications as fit him to be admitted a candidate for Holy Orders, 
or to be ordained. In each case this certificate has to be accepted by 
the Standing Committee of the diocese (the Bishop’s council of advice), 
which save in one or two instances consists of lay as well as clerical 
members. The Bishop cannot act in enrolling a candidate or in 
ordaining him without the recommendation of the Standing Committee. 

These provisions, it will be recognized, secure a far more real. co- 
operation on the part of the laity than the mere challenge of a Si quis read 
once in the candidate’s parish church a few weeks before the Ordination., 
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(3). With regard to intellectual qualifications, our American canons 
require that a man shall have gained an Arts degree in some reputable 
University or college, or he must have passed an examination supposed to 
be equivalent to this, before being admitted a candidate, leaving the three 
years of his candidateship free for theological and professional training. As 
a matter of fact, our standard of professional training is distinctly higher 
than that of the Mother Church, while it must be acknowledged that the 
general education and culture of our candidates is not ordinarily so good. 

(4) A power of dispensation in exceptional cases, with regard to the 
duration of candidateship, and with regard to the knowledge of 
Hebrew, and in some cases of Greek and Latin, is granted in the 
American canons to the Bishop, within strictly defined limits, and (save 
as regards Hebrew) with the consent of the Standing Committee. 

(5) The course of theological study, or the list of subjects in which 
a candidate must be examined, is laid down both for Deacon’s and 
for Priest’s Orders. : 

Proposals have been considered for some kind of central examination, 
but no plan of this sort has been thought practicable with us. There is 
much to be said in favour of some general and preliminary examina- 
tion, as fixing a minimum of theological attainment. But there are obvious 
difficulties in the way of its acceptance: (a) the jealousy of diocesan 
authorities ; (4) the danger of the minimum being accepted in some places 
as “sufficiency”; (c) the widely differing conditions found in different 
parts of a country or province. With regard to this last plea, which is 
frequently urged as conclusive, it does not seem to be valid as against 
a minimum examination, and it must be remembered that, at any rate, 
with a practically free system of parochial choice, there is no security 
that the man ordained on very slender intellectual qualifications, because 
of the great need of clergymen in some missionary district, will remain 
there. ‘There is nothing to prevent his moving after a short time to 
another part of the country with very different requirements, or to his 
being called, if he possesses some taking qualities, to an important cure. 

Inthe case of Foreign missionary fields our canons, having specially 
in view native candidates, make provision for lower intellectual require- 
ments, while safeguarding this provision by laying down that a Deacon 
or Priest ordained on these relaxed terms shall not be allowed to hold 
any cure in the United States until he has fully complied with the 
canons relating to the learning of persons there ordained. 

In these days of a general diffusion of education (However superficial 
it may be), and of a widely spread distrust and unsettlement with regard 
to the fundamental principles of religion, we certainly cannot afford to 
send forth poorly equipped men as the Church’s representatives and 
teachers. Whatever their knowledge of the sacred languages, and of 
the ancient church writers (it will not be supposed that I am disparaging 
either), they ought to be prepared to teach the Church’s faith in- 
telligently and persuasively, and to present it to men not only in the 
language of their country, but in the terms of thought belonging to their 
age. ‘The Church’s faith” includes not only the Creed (which is 

eitself something to be lived), but the revelation she has received con- 
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cerning life, the great principles of domestic and social life, which are 
to be applied to the political and economic questions of the day, and by 
means of which alone these can find their solution. 

Moral theology is no less essential than dogmatic theology. But 

what is the relative importance ordinarily attached to these different 
departments in our Seminaries and theological colleges ? 

(6) Leaving further direct references to American canonical pro- 
visions, I would offer suggestions on two points, on which experience 
has increasingly strengthened my convictions. 

With regard to the financial assistance of candidates by way of 
scholarships or otherwise, such aid is in many cases absolutely 
indispensable, especially in newer countries, nor need there be any 
more humiliation in accepting such support from the Church while 
preparing for her ministry, than from the country in training for her 
military or naval service. This analogy, however (which is frequently 
urged), suggests considerations (which are often lost sight of) by way 
of safeguard or counterpoise. 

The young officer in the army or navy is distinctly at the disposal of 
the country. He is sent to this or that post as the needs of the service 
require. ‘The young clergyman (after ordination to the priesthood at 
any rate) is practically free to choose his place of ministry, and 
frequently chooses it with reference to personal preferences, or to 
domestic responsibilities which he has voluntarily undertaken. 

It may be worthy of consideration whether a man accepting aid during 
his preparation for the ministry might not be required to place his services 
unreservedly at the disposal of the Bishop for a certain term of years 
after his ordination, and whether he might not be expected if accepting 
ecclesiastical preferment. of above a specified amount to refund by 
annual payment the whole or a part of the sum advanced to him. The 
borrowing of money by a candidate from friends in order to complete 
his education should be steadily discouraged. Entering on the ministry 
with a burden of debt is a serious handicap to a man’s efficiency, and 
not infrequently has disastrous results. ; 

In the case of scholarships, real care should be taken—by a strict 
requirement of diligence in study and by othey means—to guard against 
the very real danger of the perhaps unconscious or semi-conscious desire 
on the part of candidates for a social rise or for an easier life than 
would otherwise be their probable lot. ‘The priesthood stands for self- 
sacrifice. There should be involved in taking Holy Orders a stepping 
down rather than a stepping up in worldly affairs or possibilities. 

Where a man is largely educated at the expense of others—gains a 
higher social position by ordination—is put in a position to marry earlier 
than would otherwise be possible—and very likely can rely upon some 
provision beyond what he himself lays by for a widow and children, 
there must be some real testing of the reality of vocation, and some 
opportunities for the manifestation of a self-sacrificing spirit, without which 
his priesthood will be a snare to himself and powerless towards others. 

(7) This naturally leads to the consideration of the employment 
which may be given to candidates for Orders, partly by way of earning 
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support, and partly as a preparation for their future work. Here I feel 

very strongly that great care should be taken to guard against the 

employment assigned, of whatever kind; drawing off energy and atten- 

tion which should be given to study. For this cause I am exceedingly 

suspicious of what is common with us, professional lay-reading, students _ 
regularly serving vacant parishes for a remuneration. ‘The plan is bad 

for the parish and bad for the student. It accustoms the people to 

think little of pastoral care, and to be content with a Sunday service ; it 

fosters a sort of amateur and premature clerical spirit in the student. 

He will have plenty of opportunity in the future of giving out; now is 

his opportunity for taking in. Teaching in Sunday School, the care of 
Guilds, service in the choir or at the organ, and so forth, may be 

legitimate active work for the candidate; but I am inclined to think 

that in many cases manual labour in the house or garden may be even 

better as a test of sincerity, as less distracting than external work, and 

as a helpful preparation for many experiences which a clergyman, in 

missionary fields, at any rate, is likely to encounter. 

The establishment expenses of theological schools and colleges might 
be seriously reduced, if work of this kind were expected of students 
whose education was largely provided for them. ‘There might be a 
difficulty in making class distinctions of this sort (like those concerning 
servitors or Bible clerks in older colleges) in an institution which in- 
cluded other students, but this would not apply to colleges specially 
intended for candidates who were without sufhcient means of their own. 
This plan of self-help through manual labour is found to work well in 
the large schools established by Mr. Dwight L. Moody, the Evangelist, 
at Northfield, Massachusetts, one of them specially intended to prepare 
men for the Ministry. 

It is frequently urged that as the medical student has clinical lectures 
and walks the hospital, so the candidate for Orders should take as 
much part in clerical work as possible. This argument is largely 
fallacious. On the one hand, the medical student is not allowed to 
practise until he has completed his professional studies and received his 
diploma. On the other hand, the candidate for the Ministry does not 
merely attend divinity lectures; he sees parish priests execute their 
office, and apply the remedies of the Gospel to various forms of moral 
disease in the ordinary ministrations of the Church. As a Deacon he 
ought to serve the apprenticeship which some would push back to the 
earlier stage of candidateship. It is. the general loss among us in 
America of this apprenticeship of the Diaconate—Deacons being 
commonly sent at once to practically independent cures—which has 
given colour to the plea that the candidate should engage as far as 
possible before Ordination in the practical work of the Ministry. 
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THE SUPPLY AND TRAINING OF 
CANDIDATES FOR HOLY ORDERS 
IN AUSTRALIA 


By tus LORD ARCHBISHOP OF BRISBANE 


Tuere is no greater problem before the Australian Church 
than the supply and training of recruits for her Ministry. 
Although the actual proportion of Clergy to people is less 
alarming on paper than might be expected,—roughly there is 
a clergyman for every 3,000 of the population,—yet practically 
the deficiency is disastrous when regard is had to the circum- 
stance of the country. Over five millions of population are 
scattered over a vast Continent, and, with the exception of 
a few small areas in the older States, the proportion considered 
adequate in England—say one Priest to 2,000 people—is utterly 
inadequate. We have to take into account mileage as well as 
population ; and in this country it may cost far more—in 
nerve tissue, time, and monetary expenditure—to minister to 
200 people than it would cost to shepherd 2,000 in the old 
country. The plain fact is that the Australian Church is 
undermanned, andthe shortage of men is having a bad effect 
upon the spiritual life of Clergy and people alike. Most of 
our parishes are so large that any thorough pastoral work or 
close touch with the people is impossible, and we are apt to 
settle down to congregationalism of a very superficial type: 
since there is no reserve of men, a long interregnum often 
occurs when a living falls vacant, while holidays for the Clergy 
are usually unattainable. Until a regular adequate native 
Ministry is forthcoming, there can be no security and no 
thoroughness in the ministrations of the Church. 

There are two main difficulties in the way of a native 
Ministry which it will be well to state here. 

1. First and above all else in importance we are bound to 
acknowledge the widespread unwillingness of young men to 
offer themselves. ‘This difficulty is no doubt more felt in the 
younger than in the older States of the Commonwealth: in 
Sydney, for instance, and Melbourne, in Newcastle and ‘Tas- 
mania, men are to be found with no great trouble. But in 
South Australia, West Australia, and Queensland the famine 
is very sore, Educated young men turn with one consent to 
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secular pursuits, and no persuasion can as yet induce them to 
see the greatness of a spiritual career. 

The reasons given for this reluctance of young men are not 
always the same; and probably there are causes at work 
which have never been formulated at all. The commonest 
expressed reason is probably the desire for an open-air life 
and escape from books and examinations. Another is the 
humiliation of the position in a Church where the Parson is 
absolutely and directly dependent upon his parishioners for his 
stipend. And again—apart from the sense of humiliation or 
the restraint so put upon plain speaking—there is the deterrent 
practical fact of inadequate pay, and the prospect of poverty 
in old age. These objections, all of which have been placed 
before the writer in conversation with young men or their 
parents, throw, no doubt, a disquieting side-light upon the 
present administration of the finances of the Church ; but it 
is only fair to say that the evil system of direct payment by 
the parishioners has been remedied in some dioceses, and in 
any case that subject is beyond the scope of this paper. 

Deeper perhaps than any of the above reasons is the un- 
expressed one which lies in the general attitude of the young 
educated Australian towards religion. ‘Terrible as the con- 
fession is, there seems to have grown up some barrier of 
materialism which separates the young men altogether from 
the observances and even from the faith of the Christian 
Church. Agnostics are common among them ; and those who 
are not agnostics are frankly indifferent. The passion for 
sailing, or camping out, or other sports, carries them away all 
Sunday-from the Church Services ; and it is only too likely 
that 90 per cent. of the young men to be met in educated 
society would be totally unable to find their places in the 
Prayer Book. Whilst this is the condition of the religious life 
it is not surprising that candidates for Holy Orders are seldom 
heard of. ‘To put the matter briefly—of the comparatively 
few Australian graduates, practically none offer themselves for 
the Ministry: the average educated young man—i.e. the 
grammar school boy who has remained at school till eighteen 
or so—with a few exceptions, stands solidly aloof, and our 
hopes at present centre upon these few exceptional grammar 
school boys and a larger number of earnest but uneducated 
lads of the middle class. 

2. This brings into prominence the second main difficulty, 
the cost of education. ‘The class we are losing could pay for 
themselves, not only throughout the school and college course, 
but also through the course at a theological college. The 
class we are getting are almost invariably without private 
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means, while on the other hand they come with but little 
solid foundation of knowledge, and need careful training before 
they begin to specialize in theology at all. Even three years’ 
theological study may be insufficient for a lad whose only 
intellectual foundation is the State school course, followed by 
five years in business. He will improve, indeed; but he will 
represent the danger of the house built upon the sand. He 
will have specialized for his calling without the foundation of 
a liberal education; he will have prepared for examination 
without necessarily acquiring the habit of study, and in the 
first few years of his ministry what little learning he has will 
ooze out in his sermons and leave him dry, empty, and shallow. 
He needs at least a five years’ course, three of which should 
be devoted to general education. Here, then, is the difficulty. 
The cost of boarding, clothing, and teaching a young man for 
five years is serious to contemplate (and in some cases it would 
come to this), while even where relatives are able to contribute, 
or some earnings may be coming in for Sunday work, the 
expense will naturally be heavy and long drawn out. 

Shall we, then, lower the standard? This, too, is impossible 
in Australia. We must have educated men. In the Mission 
Field, if the work is really pioneer work among the heathen, 
the case may be different; and the Bishops of the Province 
of Queensland have agreed upon the wisdom of accepting 
a lower standard (though a carefully defined one) in the case 
of candidates for Holy Orders who will sign an undertaking 
to spend twenty years in work among the heathen. But in 
Australian dioceses it is essential to maintain the standard 
and to secure what intellectual fitness we may. Already the 
intellectual influence of the Clergy as leaders of thought is 
wofully below what it should be. 


II 


What has been said may suffice to indicate the great need 
of the Australian Church and the great difficulties which 
stand in the way, and we now turn to consider the policy 
which the circumstances seem to demand. Our task is an 
immense one; and it is clear that we need united action and, 
so far as possible, a comprehensive scheme. 

1. The first and most necessary step is to secure a single 
Ordination Standard for all Australia. This is so obvious that 
it would seem unnecessary to discuss it. But at present the 
standards vary in the various dioceses, and that in spite of 
the fact that we have a sufficiently high and yet quite attainable 
standard in the examination of the Australian College of 
Theology for the Licentiates’ Certificate—a standard which 
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is approximately that of the Oxford and Cambridge Pre- 
liminary Examinations. It is urgently necessary that all 
dioceses should speedily come into line in demanding this 
standard as the minimum requirement, at least for Priest’s 
Orders. 

2. There should be some method in the establishment of 
‘Theological Colleges. ‘The mind runs indeed to the ideal of 
one great central School of Theology for the whole Australian 
Church, at which young men from every diocese might come 
into contact with the stimulus of a great and compelling 
spiritual atmosphere, and the illuminating influence of a really 
strong teaching staff. But, with our differing schools of 
thought, this ideal is at present an impossible one, and more- 
over, in this land of great distances, the practical inconvenience 
would be too great, while the present tendency to State as 
opposed to Federal patriotism is a real—though conceivably 
a removable—difficulty. But in recoil from this, the Church 
tends at present towards the opposite extreme ; and Diocesan 
Colleges, small and imperfectly equipped, are springing up in 
many directions—a policy which involves great waste of power, 
and is no guarantee of a higher standard, intellectual or spiritual, 
in the future. We ought to aim at Provincial Colleges. The 
three existing Provinces are conterminous with the states of 
New South Wales, Victoria, and Queensland ; and one college 
in each of these areas, together with one in South Australia 
and West Australia respectively, should be sufficient under 
normal conditions to meet all requirements. 

But the relation of these colleges to the general system of 
liberal education must necessarily vary according to circum- 
stances. Ideally, no doubt, the Theological College ought to 
deal with graduates only ; and the standard is not unattainable 
in some cases. In New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and Tasmania there are universities to which Church of 
England Colleges or Hostels are affiliated. It is easy, therefore, 
for candidates for Holy Orders to read for the University 
degree at the Church Hostel, and after graduating proceed 
to the Theological College to read for Orders. But in West 
Australia and Queensland there is no university ; and here 
the difficulty is greatest. What is to be done with the un- 
educated young men without private means who are otherwise 
eligible candidates? There is no existing machinery for their 
education ; and there is no money to send them to a uni- 
versity. Yet if we are to grapple with the problem at all, 
two things are essential. 

(a) They must take the course at a theological college 
before Ordination. The system of placing lay readers in 
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charge of a large parochial district, with instructions to read 
for Orders in their spare time, amounts to no preparation at 
all, and is often very disastrous to the Church. 

(2) They must receive their liberal education before they 
enter the college, and apart from it. 

In Queensland an attempt to meet these needs is being 
made by means of a College for Catechists, where a general 
education is given, and from which promising students may 
be picked at the discretion of the Diocesan authorities for 
training at the Theological College. The scheme is a com- 
paratively recent one ; it is expensive ; and at best it is a poor 
substitute for a university course. Nevertheless, in the absence 
of a university, some such arrangement is the only one possible. 
We can only hope that universities will be founded in Bris- 
bane and Perth at no distant date, and that meanwhile Church- 
men may provide the necessary funds. 

3. This matter of funds needs to be dealt with compre- 
hensively and on the same lines as the planting of colleges. 

If the system of Provincial Colleges is approved, then there 
should in every province be a Provincial Ordination Candidates’ 
Fund, and this fund ought to be large enough to secure a 
Bursary at the College to every promising lad who is accepted 
as a candidate, but who is unable to pay for himself. It 
would surely be possible to make this Fund a great and popular 
one. Churchmen are everywhere seized of the necessity for 
definite action in the matter of a native Ministry, and with 
the hearty co-operation of the authorities in each diocese the 
Fund would steadily grow. There would be annual sub- 
scriptions from leading Churchmen ; annual offertories would 
be expected from every Church; a parish from which a 
candidate has volunteered might fairly be asked to offer with 
the man a contribution to his maintenance; and legacies 
would be sought. And further, if the Church at Home is 
anxious to help her Daughter Churches, there is no more 
effective way than the supply of funds by which they may 
be enabled to train their own Ministry. 

4. But the most perfect system of training will be ineffective 
unless a large and continuous stream of candidates for the 
Ministry is everywhere forthcoming; and this raises the 
extremely important matter of Recruiting. 

Undoubtedly the Church in Australia has been slow—as in 
England—to encourage the sense of vocation. In spite of the 
general reluctance of young men to seek Holy Orders, there 
are nevertheless many lads who will consider the matter at 
the time of their Confirmation or even earlier, and who need 
help and encouragement before the idea fades from their 
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minds in the rush and zest of early manhood. With a view 
to this encouragement, an order of Postulants has been formed 
in South Australia, and Queensland has already followed suit. 
The object of this Order is to bridge over the period between 
school life and the age of final decision, in the case of lads 
who have thoughts of Holy Orders. It seeks to bring them 
into touch, however slight, with one another and with some 
such guiding influence as that of the Principal of the Theo- 
logical College. The rules are very simple. No pledge is 
required, but a prayer is suggested, the Warden of the Order 
writes perhaps twice a year to each member, and advice is 
offered in the matter of elementary study. In Queensland, 
where the Order is of yesterday, the members range in age 
from twenty-four to thirteen, and include young men already 
in business, who desire to enter the College, but are at present 
prevented, and lads still at school who have themselves ex- 
pressed a wish for Holy Orders and have applied for admission 
as Postulants. The one bond which binds them is the indica- 
tion, however slight, of a vocation to the Ministry. 

Thus the Australian Church begins to recognize its need 
and is bestirring itself to supply it. Great as our task is 
we may fairly look forward with hope, and if the Church can 
act together, rapid progress may be made. But one further 
remark is worth making. Boys are naturally influenced in the 
choice of a career by the guidance of their parents, and at 
present the Ministry is the one profession which is left out 
of count in the counsels of the ordinary Churchman for his 
son. Many parents would positively discourage it, and many 
more, otherwise earnest Churchmen, shrink from the responsi- 
bility of suggesting a career which they see will be hampered 
with poverty and may involve difficulty and hardship. They 
do not see that there are worse things than poverty or hard- 
ship to those who view life aright. But until the Churchmen 
of Australia can rise to spiritual ambitions for their children, 
there is poor hope for the Australian Church. It is the duty 
of Bishops and Clergy to insist, in season and out of season, 
upon the obligation of Churchmen to respond to the call of 
God, and offer, not only their money and their support, and 
their personal efforts, but also the sons who are their pride, 
as the price of the establishment of the Kingdom for which 


they pray. 
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THE METHODS OF APPOINTMENT 
By rue REV. R. B. RACKHAM 


Tue earliest appointment to an office of ministry in the 
Church of which we read+ was by way of popular election, 
ratified by apostolic approval (Acts vi. 1-6). And the prin- 
ciple of popular election held its ground as late as the fifth 
century, when Pope Leo the Great was able to affirm that 
“he who is to preside over all must be elected by all’’.2 But 
history has shown that popular election without any safe- 
guard may have disastrous results. In the early centuries it 
often led to faction, tumult, and even bloodshed : in modern 
times it may bring in its train a system of canvassing and 
advertisement, which would exclude the best men from can- 
didature and would be fatal to their success if their names 
should by some means be proposed. On the other hand, 
irresponsible appointment by authority, i.e. by patrons—the 
alternative system under which we live—has proved itself 
liable to drawbacks and abuses, which are indeed the very 
cause of the present agitation for reform. 

It would seem, then, that the ideal method must lie some- 
where between these two extremes, in some via media. And 
the obvious mean—which has already been adopted in some 
Churches of our Communion—is what we may call the Board 
system, viz. the system in which appointments are made by 
a Committee or Board upon which the various interests con- 
cerned are represented. But experience again suggests a fatal 
defect in this system—certainly as far as episcopal elections 
are concerned: that is the ruling out of originality, force, 


1 Excluding that of the Apostles themselves. 
2 See Church Reform Essays (Murray, 55.), p- 733 Bishop Gore’s Church and 
Ministry, pp. 102~3 (first edition). 
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and character, and the enthronement of mediocrity. Election 
becomes a matter of compromise; a colourless middle term 
has to be found to which neither party can take exception. 
Similarly in the appointment to parochial benefices the ten- 
dency must be more or less to impose a certain type upon 
a diocese, a type of which the chief characteristic is “ safeness ” 
or moderation, while there would also be a danger of other 
than the highest interests of the Church gaining predomin- 
ance, of the parishes becoming like “ tied benefices” under 
a close corporation. In fact the Board system labours under 
the disadvantages of both the extremes, without sufficient 
compensatory virtue. It is not really popular: the “ people ” 
have no real voice in the election. On the other hand, it 
lacks the element of individual initiative which is the great 
advantage of the present system of patronage. 

As far as this latter quality is concerned we are especially 
fortunate in England. ‘The great variety of authorities repre- 
sented among our patrons ensures a corresponding variety in 
our ministry, with a full representation of all the varying 
elements of Church life. Among the patrons are duly repre- 
sented the lay, academic, and ecclesiastical elements of the 
national life, the State, the Universities, and the Church; 
while the official and corporate element is amply balanced 
by a large number of lay patrons. Now if we can find some 
guarantee or security to ensure the proper use of this oppor- 
tunity of individual initiative on the part of this widely repre- 
sentative body of patrons, we shall have gone a long way 
towards the solution of the problem. ‘The fatal flaw in this 
system has hitherto been its absoluteness, its irresponsibility 
(except in relation to the individual conscience). But such 
irresponsibility is not a necessary or essential element in 
patronage. The choice of the patron can be controlled by 
giving a real power of acceptance or rejection to the other 
interests concerned. For if we may paraphrase St. Leo, what 
concerns all is surely the business of all. 

First, then, the consent of the people should be made a 
reality. If we do not desire popular elections, it does not 
follow that the people are to be ruled out altogether. In all 
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ordinations and appointments by the Church the consent of 
the people has always, in theory at least, formed an essential 
element ; and to this the language of service books and legal 
instruments still bears witness. ‘This popular consent, then, 
must be made a reality. In the case of parochial benefices 
the name of the patron’s nominee should be submitted to 
the people of the church concerned, assembled in their parish 
council ; and they must have a free and unfettered power of 
acceptance or rejection, without any danger from the law 
of libel or other devices, which may enabie lawyers and the 
holders of patronage to reduce such popular consent, as they 
have reduced it in the past, to a mere matter of form. But 
this is not al]. What concerns ali is the business of all. The 
parish is not an isolated unit, any more than the patron an 
isolated individual. It belongs to the whole Church, and 
the appointment must be accepted by the whole Church. 
In particular the parish is a member of a diocese; and in 
the apostolic constitution of the Church the bishop is for it 
the representative of apostolic authority. The consent of 
the bishop of the diocese must therefore be obtained! Thus 
in the appointment of parochial incumbents we would retain 
the present system of patronage which gives such a large 
scope to individual initiative and responsibility, and such 
a fair representation of the varied elements of Church life ; 
and at the same time we would secure it from abuse and 
provide an adequate check by requiring the consent of the 
bishop and of the parish council, in the case of either of these 
authorities the power to refuse being real and effective. Pro- 
vision, of course, would have to be made in case of a deadlock ; 
after a certain number of unsuccessful nominations the patron’s 
power would lapse. But details such as these can be reserved 
for discussion until the principles have been established, and 
it is with the latter that this paper is concerned. 

The same method will apply mutatis mutandis to appoint- 


1 The bishop nominally possesses this power at present. He can refuse to insti- 
tute a patron’s nominee. But unless it were a case of notorious scandal or heresy, 
he would have to vindicate his refusal in the law courts at enormous expense, and 
might easily fail todo so in the end, 
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ments to the episcopate. Here the two parties concerned— 
the particular church and the Church at large—are repre- 
sented by the diocese and the province, finding expression 
respectively in the Diocesan Representative Council (of clerical 
and lay members) and the Synod of the province.t_ If these 
two bodies retain a real and unfettered power of acceptance 
or rejection, then we would have the nomination to a vacant 
see to come, as heretofore, from the initiation of an individual. 
If the Church is established, this individual would most fit- 
tingly be the Prime Minister, the representative of the nation. 
And we see no reason for altering the present use of a congé 
@ élire with a letter missive, provided that two conditions are 
observed. The congé d’élire should be addressed—not to the 
Cathedral Chapter, a small particular corporation which has 
no claim to represent the diocese—but to the Diocesan Repre- 
sentative Council: and secondly, the Council must have free 
power to refuse the name contained in the letter missive. 
Further, the name must subsequently be submitted to the 
Provincial Synod of Bishops, who, with an equally free power 
of rejection, will decide upon the suitability of the appoint- 
ment from the point of view of the divine authority of the 
Church. These conditions would suffice to prevent any 
arbitrary abuse of his power on the part of a Prime Minister 
who might be indifferent, or even hostile, to the needs and 
claims of the Church. In the case ‘of disestablishment, sym- 
metry would substitute the Metropolitan of the province or 
the Archbishop of Canterbury for the Prime Minister. Of 
course this method might be considerably modified in detail ; 


1 The Provincial Synod of Bishops corresponds to the bishop in the case of 
parochial benefices ; but the question might cettainly be raised whether the General 
Representative Council should not be substituted for it. In answer to this we should 
be inclined to say that the people, i.e. the ‘‘laity ”, are sufficiently represented in the 
parish and diocesan councils respectively: and by the Church at large we rather 
indicate that element of ‘ apostolic approval” which we found in the first appointment 
(supra), and which would be secured by requiring the consent of the bishop, and of 
the provincial bishops respectively, in themselves apart from either clergy or laity. 

The word “province” has been used above for the sake of symmetry, but in 
England for these purposes Canterbury and York might possibly be reckoned as one 
province, 
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for instance, the Prime Minister or Metropolitan, as the case 
might be, might submit two or three names from which the 
Diocesan Council might choose their bishop, or vice versa. 
But before details can be discussed the principle must first 
be established. This principle, we repeat, should be—in- 
dividual initiative and responsibility with the consent of the 
people and the approval of the bishop. This would seem 
likely to give a balance of power which, while avoiding the 
defects of the Board system, would also save the Church from 
the dangers of popular election and from the abuses of irre- 
sponsible patronage. 

But what relation does such a method bear to the existing 
state of affairs? Is it in any way capable of realization? It 
is, in fact, our present system with a very important modifica- 
tion. It will have been noticed that the method presupposes 
a system of councils—parochial and diocesan—in full working 
order and with considerable powers of administration. Such 
an organization of councils, with a general representative 
council of the whole Church at its head, is at present in the 
slow process of incubation. There is no reason why this 
period should not be hurried on, and when the organization 
is fully developed there is no reason why the councils should 
not be clothed with full and adequate powers of administration. 
It is quite possible for such a system of councils to have free 
course in an established Church; for that is what has actually 
been the case in Scotland for three centuries. But if the 
hostility of governments and parliaments, or the timidity of 
Church people themselves, should make such a freedom of 
organization and administration impossible for the Church in 
England; then all who desire the Church to be freed from 
abuses, and to loosen the fetters of vested interests and anti- 
quated privilege which hinder her proper life, must desire 
and work for disestablishment In fact the reform of patron- 
age is really only a part of, or rather dependent upon, a much 
larger question of reform, the question of the freedom and 
autonomy of the Church at large. 


2 When of course the larger amount of State patronage would lapse to the Church 
itself, 
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The discussion of the method of appointment to an eccle- 
siastical office carries with it another question, viz. the method 
of removal from the office. Hitherto in England such removal 
has been precluded by the freehold tenure of ecclesiastical 
benefices, whether of bishoprics or of parochial cures, and if 
the method of removal is to be ventilated, the question of 
the freehold must also be raised. If this freehold has been, 
and is, the source of some of the Church’s greatest weaknesses 
and scandals, on the other hand it is one of the Church of 
England’s most valuable possessions. It is the palladium of. 
the liberty of her clergy. Without it they would be left 
with a choice between two despotisms—the despotism of the 
congregation, or rather of its wealthier members, as is not 
unfrequently found to be the case among the Noncon- 
formists ; or the despotism of the bishop, as in the Roman 
Catholic Churches. We cannot therefore voluntarily sur- 
render it. A suggestion has been made by which its power 
might be modified. The freehold tenure might be limited 
for a certain space of years, at the expiration of which the 
holder of the benefice would have to seek reappointment or, 
at least, confirmation of his tenure. But we believe that 
a better way can be found. 

As in the case of patronage, what is needed is some check 
or control which can serve to prevent the arbitrary use or 
abuse of the privilege of the freehold: and such a check can 
be found in the region of finance. It is not the freehold 
really which is the cause of the scandals: it is the income 
attached to the freehold. The aged clerk who is past work, 
the idle clerk, the clerk who has found himself in a sphere 
unfitted for him, even the scandalous clerk—all these cling 
to their freehold, not from love of their office or from desire 
to flaunt the Church, but simply because if they surrender 
it there is no livelihood left for them, or in most cases only 
a livelihood on which they can hardly live. Similarly, exchange 
of benefices would be far more frequent, bishops would be 
able to move their incumbents to different spheres of work 
far more easily, but for the difficulties of pecuniary adjust- 
ment. It would seem, then, that a carefully organized system 
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of diocesan finance, with an adequate pension fund, would 
go far to counteract, or even to remove, any abuse of the 
freehold. 

A Diocesan Board or Committee of Finance is a necessary 
corollary of a Diocesan Representative Council, and such 
a board could have an influence upon the freehold in other 
ways besides that of providing a pension fund. In the case - 
of a benefice where the income is far in excess of the local 
need, the Diocesan Board would have power, during a vacancy, 
to allot part of its income to other parishes or to the Diocesan 
Fund. But this case would be comparatively rare. The 
problem in the greater number of parishes would be to provide 
a “living wage” for the incumbent. ‘The resources of the 
benefice, whether {20 or £50 or {100, may require supple- 
menting. And it would be the aim of the Board to raise the 
income of every benefice to a minimum in proportion to its 
population or situation (town or country). ‘This it would do 
by (a) adding a diocesan contribution, and (0) securing a local 
contribution. But what can be added can be taken away. 
And thus, while the freehold with the income of the 
benefice would still assure to the incumbent his independ- 
ence, the additional..contributions would give both to the 
diocese and to the parish a certain and effective measure 
of control. 

The right use of the freehold, then, depends largely upon 
finance: and as in the case of appointment to benefices, so 
in this case we do not need any drastic measures, such as 
pooling the Church’s property, nor any radical subversion of 
the existing state of affairs. The problem can be settled 
gradually by the Church’s own action, if her Diocesan and 
General Representative Councils have definite powers of 
administration conferred upon them. And what applies to 
parochial benefices in this matter will apply on a larger scale 
to the arrangement of canonries, deaneries, and bishoprics. 
Thus both these questions really form part of the larger whole, 
the autonomy of the Church. The Church must win for 
herself freedom of self-government and self-administration. 
By this way alone—not by external force nor by laws imposed 
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from without—shall we be able to find a remedy for the 
defects and shortcomings in her organization which check and 
hinder the free expansion and growth of the life within. 
Church autonomy, or the power of self-government, is the 
foundation-stone of Church Reform. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers.] 
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METHODS OF APPOINTMENT IN 
BOE iS tRY OF THE CHURCH 
OF IRELAND 


By LORD JUSTICE FITZGIBBON 


CHANCELLOR OF THE Unirep Diocsszs or Dustin, GLENDA- 
LOUGH AND KILDARE 


To realize the conditions under which the “ Constitution 
of the Church of Ireland” has been framed, it is necessary 
to know the effect of “The Irish Church Act, 1869”, by 
which that Church was disestablished and disendowed, but 
was empowered to provide for its own maintenance and 
ea orl a 


Irish Church Act, 1869. 


The Act passed on July 26, 1869, but it did not come into 
full operation until January 1, 1871. On that day, the Union 
between the Churches of England and Ireland was dissolved ; 
the Church of Ireland ceased to be established by law; every 
right of appointment ceased; all property of the Church 
vested in the Commissioners of Church Temporalities ; 
every Ecclesiastical Corporation was dissolved; the Ecclesi- 
astical Law of Ireland ‘‘ ceased to exist as Law”; and all 
expenditure for Church purposes was discontinued. 

Between July 26, 1869, and January 1, 1871, the income 
of which each Ecclesiastical Person would: be deprived by 
virtue of the Act was ascertained, and as from January 1, 1871, 
an annuity of equal amount became payable by the Com- 
missioners to him, so long as he lived and continued to discharge 
such duties as, if the Act had not passed, he would have 
been liable to discharge, or any other duties which might be 
substituted for them, with his consent and that of ‘the 
Representative Church Body’, which the Bishops, Clergy, 
and Laity of the Church were empowered to elect. 

Within the same period, the Bishops and Representatives 
of the Clergy and Laity were authorized to meet in General 
Convention, and to frame Constitutions and Regulations for 
the management and government of the Church, and its 
property and affairs. 
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The Ecclesiastical Law, Articles, Doctrines, Rites, and 
Discipline of the Church, subject to such alterations as, after 
January 1, 1871, might be made therein, according to its Con- 
stitution for the time being, were declared binding on its 
Members by way of mutual contract, and were made capable 
of being enforced in the Temporal Courts in relation to any 
property enjoyed by the Church, but not so as to confer 
any coercive Jurisdiction on any Ecclesiastical Person. The 
Representative Church Body was enabled to deal with the 
Commissioners and with the Annuitant Clergymen, in respect 
of the capital value of the Annuities, and the obligation of 
the Annuitants to serve the Church during their lives; but 
these provisions, on which the financial system of the Church 
has been based, are not material to the purpose of this Paper. 


General Convention, 1870. 


In 1870, a Convention of Bishops and Representative Clergy- 
men and Laymen was held, and made provision for the election 
of the first “‘ General Synod ”’, which met in 1871, and framed 
the Constitution under which the Church has since been 
governed. That Constitution has been revised and made more 
complete, but the Principles on which it rests are embodied 
in the Declaration adopted by the Convention of 1870, and 
ratified by the General Synod of 1871. 


Declaration of Principles, 1870, 1871. 

By this Declaration, the Church of Ireland accepts the 
Canonical Scriptures as containing all things necessary to 
Salvation ; it professes the Faith of Christ as professed by 
the Primitive Church ; it undertakes to minister the Doctrine, 
Sacraments, and Discipline of Christ; and to maintain in- 
violate the Three Orders of Bishops, Priests and Deacons in 
the Sacred Ministry ; it receives the Thirty-nine Articles, and 
the Book of Common Prayer, as adopted by the Bishops and 
Clergy of Ireland in 1634 and 1662, and undertakes to con- 
tinue to use the same, subject to such alterations only as 
may be made from time to time by the lawful Authority of 
the Church ; and it declares that it will maintain Communion 
with the Sister Church of England, and with all other Christian 
Churches agreeing in the Principles of this Declaration. Finally, 
it declares that a General Synod of the Church of Ireland, 
consisting of the Archbishops and Bishops, and of Representa- 
tives of the Clergy and Laity, shall have chief legislative 
power, and such administrative power as may be necessary 
for the Church, and consistent with its Episcopal Constitution. 
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Constitution of the Church of Ireland. 


“The Constitution of the Church of Ireland’’, enacted by 
the General Synod in statutory form, as now in force, con- 
sists of Fifteen Chapters, under headings which indicate its 
comprehensiveness. I. The General Synod. II. Diocesan 
Synods. III. Parochial Organization. IV. Appointment to 
Cures, and Subscription. V. Cure of Souls in Parishes having 
no Parish Church. VI. Archbishops and Bishops. VII. 
Cathedrals. VIII. Ecclesiastical Tribunals, Offences, Sentences, 
Faculties, Registries, and Lay Discipline. IX. Constitutions 
and Canons Ecclesiastical. X. The Representative Body of 
the Church. XI. Management of the Boulter and Robinson 
Funds. XII. Burial Grounds. XIII. Glebes and Parochial 
Buildings. XIV. Provision for Widows and Orphans of the 
Clergy. XV. Superannuation of Clergymen disabled by Age 
or Infirmity. 

Parochial System. 


Each Parish and Non-Parochial Church in Ireland is a Unit 
of Representation: the Constituency consists of the beneficed 
or licensed Clergy, and the “ Registered Vestrymen ”’, of the 
Parish or Congregation; every adult male Member of the 
Church being an owner of property or resident in the Parish, 
or a Member of the Congregation, is entitled to be registered, 
on signing a qualifying Declaration. 


Diocesan Synods. 
Each Diocesan Synod consists of the Bishop, all the Clergy- 


men of the Diocese, and not more than two Synodsmen for 
each officiating Clergyman, elected by the Registered Vestry- 
men of the several Parishes and Churches in the Diocese. 


General Synod. 


The General Synod consists of the House of Bishops, and 
the House of Representatives, which consists of 208 Clerical 
and 416 Lay Members, elected by the Clerical and Lay 
Members, respectively, of the several Diocesan Synods, in 
proportion to their numbers. The two Houses sit together 
for deliberation and business, but the Bishops vote separately : 
no question can be carried unless there be in its favour a 
majority of the Bishops, or it be reaffirmed in a second Session 
by not less than two-thirds of the Clerical and Lay Repre- 
sentatives, and be not negatived by two-thirds of the Bishops. 
The Representatives vote together, unless ten Members of 
either Order call for a Vote by Orders, in which case no 
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question can be carried unless by a majority of each Order. 
No alteration of Ecclesiastical Law, Doctrine, or Ritual can be 
made except by Resolution and Bill, passed in two succeeding 
Sessions by majorities of not less than two-thirds of each 
Order, present and voting. 


Elections. 


The Elections are triennial, and the General and Diocesan 
Synods meet once at least in each year. Their proceedings 
are regulated by Standing Orders similar to those of Parlia- 
ment. 

Ordination and Consecration Services. 


In the Ordination and Consecration Services, no change 
has been made in the Book of Common Prayer, except the 
substitution of ‘‘ Church ” for “‘ Realm”’, necessitated by Dis- 
establishment, and the qualifications for Appointment in the 
Sacred Ministry remain identical in the Sister Churches of 
England and Ireland. 


Appointment to Parochial Cures. 


The Appointment to each vacant Cure is vested in a “ Board 
of Nomination”? of Seven Members. The Bishop of the 
Diocese, if present, presides, and has an independent and also 
a casting vote. In his absence, if the votes are equal, the 
matter is reported, and the decision is left to the Bishop. 
One Lay and two Clerical “‘ Diocesan Nominators ”’ are elected 
by the Diocesan Synod, and three ‘ Parochial Nominators ” 
are elected by the Registered Vestrymen of each Parish and 
Church in the Diocese. On the occurrence of a vacancy, 
the Bishop convenes the Board, and it nominates a Clergyman, 
whom the Bishop institutes, if satisfied of his fitness. If not 
so satisfied, he may decline to institute, giving his reasons, in 
which case there is an Appeal to “the Court of the General 
Synod”, which consists of Three Bishops and Four Lay 
Judges. If the Board of Nomination fails to return the name 
of a qualified Clergyman within three months after the vacancy, 
the Appointment lapses to the Bishop. 


Boards of Nomination. 


It will be observed that on each Board of Nomination, 
including the Bishop, there are four Lay Members, and only 
three Clerical Members; also that there are four Diocesan 
Members, and only three Parochial Members. ‘Though the 
Bishop has a second or casting vote on an equal division, there 
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can be no equal division of the full Board; and, theoretically, 
the Lay Members being a majority, can make the Appoint- 
ment ; while the Bishop can give the majority to either the 
Parochial or the Diocesan Vote, if these are opposed to each 
other. In practice, the instances of acute division of opinion 
- have been few. In the Diocese of Dublin, for example, no 
instance has occurred in which the four Lay Nominators 
have out-voted the two Clerical Diocesan Nominators and 
the Archbishop, and in the only instance in which the Diocesan 
and Parochial Nominators were irreconcilably opposed, the 
Archbishop did not give the majority to either, but adjourned 
the Meeting to a subsequent, day, on which a third name 
was unanimously accepted. ‘The existing system, speaking 
generally, gives full opportunity for considering the claims 
and qualifications of all who are eligible, with due regard to 
the wishes of the Congregation for whom the Clergyman 
elected is to minister, at the same time enabling the Bishop 
to influence the choice of the Board by his authority, know- 
ledge, and experience, and by the expression of his opinion 
as to the relative merits of the names submitted for considera- 
tion. 
Ordination and Appointment of Curates. 


The Ordination of the Clergy, the Appointment of Curates 
Assistant, and casual or temporary Appointments in the Church 
of Ireland are governed by the same Rules which exist in the 
Church of England. 


Cathedral Clergy and Dignitaries. 


The appointment to the Office of Dean or Archdeacon, 
and to every Dignity, in the Church of Ireland is, generally 
speaking, vested in the Bishop. Where a Cathedral is also 
a Parish Church, the Board of Nomination appoints the 
Incumbent, who is eligible for the Deanery, and if he be not 
appointed Dean, or if the Deanery is filled, he succeeds to 
the first vacant Prebend or Canonry. Several Cathedrals, 
including the National Cathedral of St. Patrick, Dublin, are 
governed by special Statutes of the General Synod, each 
adapted to the circumstances of the case, and in some instances 


the Cathedral Clergy are appointed by the Dean and Chapter. 


Appointment of Bishops. 

The Archbishop of Armagh, Primate of All Ireland, is 
elected by the Bench of Bishops, out of their own number, 
special provision being made to enable the Diocesan Synod 
of Armagh, when that Diocese is not represented on the 
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Bench of Bishops, to nominate a “ Bishop-Elect ”, who, if 
not elected Primate, succeeds to the See vacated by the appoint- 
ment of the Primate. Ifthe Archbishop of Dublin is appointed 
Primate, the Diocesan Synod of Dublin nominates another 
Bishop to the Metropolitan See. In other cases, whenever a 
See becomes vacant, the Diocesan Synod is specially convened 
to nominate one or more Clergymen, not exceeding three, 
from whom the Bishops make the appointment. If any one 
Priest in Holy Orders, not less than thirty years of age, is 
chosen by a majority of two-thirds of each Order of the 
Diocesan Synod, voting separately, the Bench of Bishops, if 
satisfied of his fitness, gives effect to the Nomination. 
If no Clergyman obtains such a majority, the Diocesan Synod 
may submit not less than two nor more than three names, 
each of which has obtained a simple majority of the votes 
of each Order in the Diocesan Synod. Failing such 
majorities, the Diocesan Synod may refer the Appoint- 
ment to the Bench of Bishops, or the Appointment lapses to 
the Bishops at the expiration of three months. 

The Bench of Bishops, in every case, appoints the Bishop 
by a majority of votes, at a meeting specially convened for 
the purpose. 

Since 1869, there have been thirty-six Appointments of 
Archbishops and Bishops, including Translations: in the great 
majority of cases, two-thirds of each Order in the Diocesan 
Synod agreed in submitting but one name to the Bishops: 
in one case three names were submitted: in two cases the 
Diocesan Synod, by unanimous vote, left the Appointment to 
the Bishops. In every case in which more than one name has 
been submitted, the choice of the Bishops has been cordially 
accepted, and in no case have they questioned the fitness of 
any name submitted to them. 


Conclusion. 


The Methods of Appointment to the Ministry since 1871 
have resulted in a remarkable increase in the percentage of 
the Clergy who have received a Collegiate or University 
Education. It appears in the Report of the recent Commission 
on the University of Dublin, that 93 per cent. of all the 
existing Clergy, and 96 per cent. of the “ Higher Clergy ”, 
and all the Bishops, Deans, and Archdeacons, and all the 
Clergymen ordained within the past twelve years, now serving 
in the Church of Ireland, are “ University Men”. These 
figures include Bishops elected by Diocesan Synods, every one 
of whom has been a Graduate of the University of Dublin; 
Incumbents elected by Boards of Nomination, upon each of 
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which there was a majority of Laymen; Curates appointed 
by the Incumbents, and Dignitaries appointed by Bishops. 
It may be safely stated that the association of the Clergy and 
Laity in the work of the Church, in the General and Diocesan 
Synods and elsewhere, has largely contributed to the success 
of the Methods of Appointment to the Ministry, by making 
each Order better acquainted with the other, by promoting 
mutual confidence and respect, and by giving opportunity to 
those who are entrusted with the power of Appointment to 
ascertain the qualifications, and to gauge the capabilities, of 
those from whom the Appointments must be made. It is 
more easy to suggest theoretical defects, than to point out 
practical difficulties, in the Methods which have been volun- 
tarily adopted by the Church of Ireland since Disestablishment. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers. ] 
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DISTRIBUTION OF SPHERES 
By uz LORD BISHOP OF DORKING (C. H. BOUTFLOWER) 


In this Paper it is proposed to consider The Distribution of Spheres 
for Strategic Purposes (i.e.so that the benefit of the Church’s work, local 
and general, is the primary object, and not, as is common in appoint- 
ments to livings, the benefit of the workman). . 

Consider then :— 

I. The Spheres Distributable for Strategic Purposes. 
II. The Men Distributable for Strategic Purposes. 
III. The Proper Authorities to Distribute. 
IV. Existing Limitations in Distribution. 


I. Tue Spueres DistrrpuraABLE FoR STRATEGIC Purposes 


Clerical Spheres may be divided irito three classes according to the 
method by which they are filled. 

(1) Spheres at the absolute disposal of the Strategic Authority, 
(i.e. of a Bishop, or a Society, or the Superior of an Order). 


Note.—That sometimes these spheres may be filled by the direction of the 
Authority, without option of refusal; as e. g. in an Order, or appointment by a 
missionary society of its trained candidate ; i 

At other times with more or less discretion of refusal; as e. g. when a bishop 
offers a living in his patronage. . 


(2) Spheres under control of Local Patronage Committees in which 
Diocesan Authority has more or less influence. 


(e.g. such are the majority of “‘settled” parishes in Colonial Dioceses: the 
parishes in the Irish Church since its disestablishment ; and such would probably 
be the parishes of the English Church if disestablished. ) 

N.B.—The Constitution of a Patronage Committee is— 

(a) In the Church of Ireland :—The Bishop, three members of Diocesan Synod 
(two clerical and one lay), and three *‘ Parochial Nominators”’, elected not ad hoc, 
but triennially in Vestry. 

(b) In certain Colonial Dioceses. 

i. The Bishop sometimes suggests to the parochial nominators, while in others 
the parochial nominators suggest to the Bishop, and either for selection or for 
veto, 

ii. Sometimes there isa sliding scale of !ocal influence in patronage in proportion 
to the amount locally contributed (as in the diocese of Rupertsland). 

iii, The Protestant Episcopal Church of America, to judge by its Canon XIV, 
is at the mercy of local election, with no veto of the Bishop. This is the lowest 
type of Class 2, almost Class 3. 


(3) Spheres in Private Patronage of one private person, or of 
Trustees, in which Diocesan Authority has no direct normal influence. 


N.B.—This class hardly exists outside the Church of England. It is the prevalent 
and characteristic English type of patronage. It has the advantage of occa: 
sionally bringing out a man of exceptional type, of whom official patrons or 
committees would be afraid; but on the whole works detrimentally to the good 
of the Church, and is.a chief reason why the ideal of strategic distribution is 
almost lost sight of in the Church of England, ; 


a 
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Remarks. 


. Of the above, the spheres in Class 1 alone are thoroughly available 
for Strategic Distribution : happily Class 1 includes most of the pioneer 
posts, in which strategic direction is chiefly important. 

Class 2 is available to some degree : how far, depends upon the pre- 
ponderance of strategic over local influence in the Patronage Commit- 
tees. Where the local influence is preponderant, it will ignore strategic 
considerations for the sake of getting itself the best man. 

But since (as stated above) Class 2 is that to which the majority 
of “ settled parishes ” tend (as e.g. each pioneer district in a colony, 
when it passes out of the “ Mission ” stage), it is of importance to 
consider means for securing strategic influence in the appointments 
under Class 2. 

Note.—i. This is done in Ireland by making the diocesan element in a Patronage 

Committee equal to the parochial, and giving the Bishop the casting vote. 

ii. In Adelaide, by provision that in each appointment there must be a majority 
on the diocesan as well as on the local side of the Patronage Committee; the four 
diocesan members of it, as well as the Bishop and Archdeacon, being the samé 
in every case, and therefore taking -a survey of the whole diocese, 

Class ‘3 must be eliminated from Spheres ordinarily available for 
Strategic Distribution. 

N.B.—Systematic effort should be made to acquire for official patronage livings in 
private patronage; and pressure put on private patrons and trustees to take 
diocesan counsel. 

‘Crown (i.e. Government) Patronage is an important form of private 
patronage, and one which it is reasonable to hope may more easily 
become official Church patronage. (In the diocese of Jamaica the 
old Crown livings have passed into the hands of the Bishop.) The 
raised standard of public opinion and instinct in the last half-century 
has gone far to destroy political uses for it. Failure on the part of the 
Prime Minister to consult the Bishops is now felt to be discreditable. 


II. Tue Men DistrrsuTaste FoR STRATEGIC PURPOSES 


These aresin two classes :— 
A. The easily movable, including :— 
1. Members of Obedient Orders ; 
2. Trained Candidates of Missionary Societies. 
3. Volunteers (without reserve or impediment) under :— 
(2) Missionary Societies; — 
(b) The Council for Service Abroad. 
B. The Non-movable or Impeded Clergy ; i.e. those who can only be 
moved by the offer of some more attractive or lucrative post ; 
Or, are unwilling to serve abroad ; 
Or, if willing, are unable to do so by reason of circumstances : e.g. 
marriage, health of self or family, financial limitations, &c. 


Remarks. 
Class B contains the great majority of Ordained Men. This class 
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can only be moved in the very limited and precarious ways at present 
employed. No special suggestions. 

Any spheres that can be filled from this class should be so filled, 
leaving Class A men free to be sent to the less-easily-filled posts. 

It is of high importance to reduce the dimensions of this Class B :— 

(a2) By raising the standard of spiritual devotion and obedience 
amongst clergy. 

(2) By putting some limit on the number of married clergy. 


Note——This is done by some Missionary Societies. The U.M.C.A. employs 
only unmarried persons. The C.M.S. have definite regulations as to the period 
of service required before marriage. The S.P.G. regulations are at present not 
fixed. But no Society, so far as is known, follows the Army method of allowing 
a given number to marry “on the strength”, i. e,.having regard to the number 
of posts available for married men. Query: Is this worth considering ? 

Objection is felt in some quarters to even the temporary restriction of marriage 
‘to clergy, on the ground of asking too much of human nature; but the entire 
body of Roman Catholic clergy, not temporarily but permanently, are expected 
to find grace sufficient. Would it not be better to ask for a higher standard of 
devotion under temporary necessity in the English Communion also? 


(c) By the abolition of the Parson’s Freehold, which is a final impedi- 
Ment to strategic action at home, and essentially anarchic. 


‘ N.B.—Abolition of the Parson’s Freehold seems to entail provision of Retiring 
Pensions. 


(@) By securing adequate remuneration of all important spheres, so 
that the right man may not be obliged to refuse on financial grounds. 


But mainly the Strategic Direction of the Church must depend on 
and be conducted through Class A ; and it becomes of first importance 
to consider how to add to the Number of Class “A” (i.e. to the 
number of men available for strategic distribution). 


Suggestion ¢ 


That there should be fostered in the Church a “ Voluntary Order of 
Obedience” or “ Free Service”. 

To this, men could give their adherence at Ordination, or later, 
“till further notice”. 

A Bishop could then ask of each Candidate for Ordination, in 
a well-understood sense, whether he was offering himself with or 
without reservation for the service of the Church. 

The existence of such an Order would 

(i) (as hereinafter set forth) meet the immediate purpose of increas- 
ing the number of men distributable ; 

(ii) afford a well-recognized channel of which men, disposed to 
consecrate their services and desiring counsel with authority, could 
avail themselves ; 

(iii) serve to raise the tone and ideal of all the rest of the Clergy ; 


N.B.—By describing such men as an ‘¢ Order”, it is not proposed to unite them 
under any external organization or head other than their respective Bishops. 
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This Order might include two classes of obedience :— 
(A) General, for the Church at large ; 
(B) Diocesan, for the Diocese only. 

Class (B) Diocesan.—We will deal with and dismiss the latter first. 
It would be a step, and valuable as far as it went. 

The volunteer would let the Bishop, if desirous, select his first 
curacy. He would, as long as he continued in the Order, accept or 
resign any curacy or benefice on the Bishop’s request ; provided some 
adequate living wage or retiring pension is provided (see p. 8); and in 
all matters of the sphere of his work, within the diocese, be under the 
Bishop’s direction. 


Notes. 


i. It is already possible by careful organization for a Bishop to draw into his own 
hands the greater number of appointments to curacies. Moreover, the Bishop 
has by law the appointment of all curacies-in-charge during sequestration, &c. 

ii, For.the Bishop to exercise this constant strategic direction implies adequate 
knowledge of his clergy, and especially unbeneficed clergy. Capacity for this 
knowledge in a reasonably-sized diocese should be a primary qualification for the 
Episcopate; and no Bishop should be appointed to any diocese of such size that 
he cannot in a short time acquire adequate knowledge of the personnel of his 
clergy therein. (This is perhaps the best standard for deciding the question of 
the proper size and necessary division of dioceses; no orpatnyia to exceed the 
powers of an average orparnyds, whose first duty is the management of his 


clergy.) 


We return to Class (A) General. This class would include the same 
offer, and would add to it the offer to serve abroad, if called thereto 
through the Bishop, with or without stated limitations. 

In this class the Bishop would communicate the name of the volun- 
teer to the Council for Service Abroad (C.S.A.), with the volunteer’s 
own limitations (if any), and with the Bishop’s comments and letters 
of reference as to the man’s special powers or restrictions, of health, 
training, churchmanship, &c., and date when free. 

The Bishop would periodically revise for the C.S.A. the list of 
volunteers working in his own diocese, adding fresh comments. 

When a volunteer is wanted for a post abroad he should be applied 
for by.the Foreign Bishop through his present Home Bishop. 

(The C.S.A. will either act directly for the Bishop abroad, or put 
him in communication with the Home Bishop.) 

The Home Bishop will state 

(a) If the man seems suitable for such a post ; 

(2) If he can now spare him. 

If so, he will intimate to the volunteer. 


‘ Remarks. 


i, The success of this system for Foreign purposes will depend much on the 

unselfishness, statesmanship, and missionary sympathy of the Home Bishops. 
The C.S.A. would be able to take some note of this in dioceses where volunteers 
were habitually withheld from Foreign work, 

ii, This system will work only roughly of course. How well it works will depend 
upon the Home Bishop’s qualifications as a judge of men, and on his knowledge 
of his clergy. (See note above on Class B, Diocesan.) Mistakes will sometimes 
be made (as now in Bishops’ assignation of livings and curacies), but 
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Mem. t. Any method of Strategic Distribution is better than none. 

Mem. 2. The individual Priest exists for the Church’s cause, as the soldier for the 
Army's, and it is not ‘a mistake” to sacrifice the soldier to the cause, if there 
is no better way of serving the cause at the time. The fact that a worker can 
work most suitably to himself in a given sphere is not always a sufficient reason 
for allowing him to remain there; e.g. if he is required for some other sphere of 
greater strategic importance, though less suitable to him, 

Question.—How would ‘‘ Disestablishment ” affect the number of men available for 
Distribution? It would probably be accompanied by some measure of spoliation 
of Church endowments, and issue in the abolition of the Parson’s Freehold, and 
so far reduce the attractions of Home service to selfish men. On the other hand, 
unless accompanied by an outburst of spiritual devotion to the Church, it would 
probably reduce the supply of Candidates for Ordination. 


Note on an Order of Obedience. 


The “ obedience ” is to the Diocesan Bishop for the time being in 
all matters of Sphere of work, for so long as the man continues a mem- 
ber of the Order. 

Its regulations should expressly recognize, first that there can be no 
Church policy without power on the part of the Bishops, or those in 
authority, to move the forces at their disposal, or so long as men 
merely choose their own spheres; and secondly, the principle of 
Mem. 2 above. 

In Class A the volunteer offers his obedient service “‘ for the benefit 
of the Church, as well abroad as at home”. 

In Class B “ for the benefit of the Church in the diocese”. 


Question.—Should married men be eligible for this Order ? 
Ifso, should they volunteer in a separate Class, under further and special conditions ? 
Question.—Is it possible to give the Missionary Societies a share in the advantage 
of this proposed Order of Obedience? 

There is no reason why the Missionary Bishops should not make application 
through the C.S.A. as much as any others: nor why a volunteer should not, if 
so disposed, send his name through his Diocesan Bishop to one of the Missionary 
Societies, instead of the C.S.A. 

But so long as there are in England (in contrast to the American Episcopal 
Church which has no Societies but one Board of Missions for the whole Church) 
many independent Societies, it would seem impossible to work them in as part of the 
C.S.A. organization, which should therefore be content to deal with applications 
coming direct from Bishops; and it would be still more impossible to interfere 
by attempted centralization with the Societies’ distribution of their own Candi- 
dates and men. 

When there is one Board of Missions for the whole English Church, the distribu- 
tion of spheres will be facilitated, but though it is well to work in this direction, 
the pre-eminently self-assertive, and separatist character of English Churchmen 
makes it unlikely that we should be able to dispense with Societies, without 
great loss of force, for a'long time yet: and indeed the whole question of their 
permanence is one on which the opinions of experts are greatly divided, 


Ill. Tue Proper Auruoritizs to DistrisutE STRATEGICALLY 


A. For the Service of the Church Abroad. 


For the theoretical discussion of this, see The East and the West 
for October 1905, pp. 419 ff. ; 

For practical purposes at present, is there any better authority 
available than the concerted action above indicated, between the 
Council for Service Abroad, further equipped and staffed for the pur- 
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pose (supplying expert and careful attention in each case), and the 
Diocesan Bishop for the time being, acting together with the Foreign 
Bishop concerned (supplying the formal authority) ; 


N.B.—This important organization (the C.S.A.) has not yet had fair trial: it is 
only in a most rudimentary stage. Its proper development and expense of up- 
keep, with staff, offices, and cable communication, should be faced without delay. 


or, where a man desires to offer his services through one of the 
great Missionary Societies, concerted action between his Diocesan 
Bishop and the Bishop at the head of the Missionary Society? 
N.B.—From this point of view there is special fitness in the great Societies having 
always an episcopal secretary or head, who may stand, for this purpose (i. e. for 
the distribution of spheres of work), in a sort of archiepiscopal relation to the 
various bishops depending on the Society for men: and to whom also it might 
properly appertain to ordain on behalf of the foreign bishops. 


B. For Service within the Home Diocese. 


(N.B.—It does not appear necessary or practical to discuss strategic distribution 
between the different Home dioceses.) 


In England, the official Patrons (who may, more or less, be trusted 
to distribute strategically) are the Bishop, the Cathedral Chapter, and 
the Archdeacon. 

Question.—Is it desirable that these should be unified: one strategic 
authority instead of several ? 


N.B.—i.: Where mutual relations are satisfactory these separate authorities at 
present work together, and there are some advantages in the present divided 
system. 


ii. In any case, while it seems desirable that all patronage should become official, 
it is not desirable that the Bishop should become sole patron in practice. The 
burden of sole responsibility is unwelcome, and few bishops will exercise it to the 
best advantage. 

The more aggressive the purposes of any organization of men the more sub- 
ordination to authority is generally necessary—an Army is the extreme instance ; 
the general tendency is towards autocracy. High efficiency in the Church for 
missionary purposes will no doubt entail a sacrifice of much of that independence 
which is not incompatible with a settled and unaggressive administration. But 
apart from its other dangers, autocracy of an individual bishop in the distribution 
of spheres is for efficiency undesirable. Should not the Bishop in practice be 
advised by some Privy Council of Patronage—preferably official ? 


IV. Existinc Liurrations or Orrician AUTHORITY 
IN DistTRIBUTION 
As regards— 


1. Interchange between Dioceses, in general. 


At present it is generally expected that the patronage of Bishops 
and Cathedral Chapters’should be distributed to men of senior service 
in the diocese. That this rule should generally be followed is natural, 
for the Patrons are likely to know best the men of their diocese. 
Beyond this point the restriction is a hindrance to the free selection 
of men, and to their mobility. The knowledge of it 

(2) renders the unbeneficed clergy, who cannot be expected to 
ignore their own prospects of receiving an independent charge, gene- 
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rally unwilling to move from one diocese to another, at the call of 
greater usefulness; and 
(2) particularly deters others from offering temporary service 
abroad, in anticipation that, if they return to England, they will be 
disqualified for preferment. : 
N.B.—Bishop Westcott of Durham gave it to be understood that he would retain, 
for purposes of diocesan seniority, in the pages of the Diocesan Kalendar, the 
names of those who went out from the Diocese for service abroad. But a bishop 


cannot tie his successors, and instances have occurred of bishops repudiating any 
such undertaking on the part of their predecessors. 


Its working bears very hardly on some who have answered a call to 
curate’s work in a fresh diocese, and found that for purposes of promo- 
tion they have to begin again at the bottom of the ladder. 

It is a loss to the Bishops, and to the Church’s efficiency, because 
in some dioceses (e.g. Durham) there are hardly any really light 
parishes where an elderly man can rest; while in a neighbouring 
diocese (e.g. Carlisle) the difficulty may be to find enough spheres for 
the men of energy. 

Question.—Is it possible and desirable that there should be— 

(2) some general interchange, whereby a man’s seniority of service 
may, in part at least, be reckoned to him in another diocese? 

or (4) association between two or more dioceses for this purpose, 
offering mutual benefit in migration of men and variety of posts dis- 
tributable? 

Note.—The idea of personal “claims” and “rights” (in preferment) in con- 
flict with the good of the whole Church, is a mark of a low standard of clerical 
devotion, which may disappear under spiritual influences, but, so long as it 
is accepted, cannot be ignored by patrons, While it survives official efforts 
should be made to secure for Foreign-Service-men, on return, the Crown patron- 
age, to which no such diocesan restrictions attach. 


2. Interchange between English and Foreign Dioceses, 
in particular. 


This is the vexed question of the Colonial Clergy Act. So long 
as the standard of qualification in learning is generally different 
at home and abroad, the barrier rests on some reason; though even 
then, in view of the fact that the standard differs in the different 
English dioceses, it is open to criticism. But where there is no such 
difference of standard, a rule of the kind appears to be offensive to the 
foreign dioceses, and a gratuitous hindrance to the circulation of men. 

Problem.—How to ascertain and grade the standards of learning 
required for the several dioceses of the Anglican Communion ? 


3. Non-removability of men once appointed. 


This in England is legally entrenched in the parson’s freehold; and 
elsewhere, where no such legal permanence exists, Church constitution 
or custom commonly prevents the Diocesan authority removing a man 
on grounds of mere inefficiency. 
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N.B.—The Free Church in Scotland has a simple method of dealing with such 
cases, by a Commission for the removing of incompetent men. 
The Bishop of Perth (W.A.) has persuaded his Synod to agree that, when the 
Bishop informs his standing Committee of Synod that a man is not doing well in 
a living, the Committee shall investigate, and if they are satisfied that this is so, 
the living becomes (at some notice) ¢pso facto vacant. 


Consider here proposals recently made in England for “ Re-Institu- 
tion ” every five years. 
(Further information from other foreign dioceses is desirable on 


this head.) 


4. Want of Pensions for Clergy past work. 


This is rfot a real difficulty: only part of Church of England inertia ; 
inasmuch as both colonial dioceses and voluntary religious bodies 
at home make the provision; but it prevents the removal of ineffi- 
cient men, and amounts to scandal in some cases of men returned 
from foreign service, and of unbeneficed men at home. 

N.B.—The Incumbents’ Resignation Act, of 1871, is a makeshift, evading the 

problem of general clerical pensions. It only applies to the beneficed clergy: 
and its working is, except in the case of good livings, vicious ; it provides less 


than a living pension for the retiring incumbent, and at the cost of providing less 
than a living wage to his successor. 


5. Want of Provision for Men returned from Foreign Service. 


Not only are such men altogether handicapped as regards promotion 
on return to their own or to another diocese in England, but there 
is no sort of provision for them, even when broken down and past 
work, except what certain Missionary Societies provide; and the 
home bishops commonly disclaim responsibility as regards them. 
Should not the Church take over the pensioning of Missionary clergy, 
at least as soon as it takes in hand to provide pensions for home clergy, 
and meanwhile remove the disqualification for official home preferment? 

N.B.—The present rule of the Clergy Pensions Institution is another instance, 

sometimes quoted, of the discouragement laid on service abroad. By this rule 
the prospective beneficiaries cease to have their years of service reckoned for 
qualification, when they pass outside the British Isles. . The increased rate of 
tisk involved by some foreign climates could be easily met by an increased rate 
of subscription, and the extension of operations thereby involved would be 


insignificant, since the number of clergy going abroad is but a small fraction 
of the total, 


On the whole, the outstanding problems are :— 

(i) To increase the number of men available for free distribution ; 

(ii) To preserve and increase strategic influence in distribution ; 
(iii) To diminish obstacles in law or custom to the removability 
of unsuitable men. . 


(Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers.] 
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By THE RIGHT REV. THE. LORD BISHOP OF 
RANGOON: 


Tue object of this paper is to promote the more adequate 
stafing of the outposts of our Church and of the strategic 
centres of her field, colonial and missionary. 

I. What ts being done at present? ‘There is no visible, 
corporate action by the Church as a whole, but mainly two 
methods are followed, and two classes of agencies are at work. 

I. Societies such as C.M.S., S.P.G., &c. 

2. Individual dioceses represented by their Bishops, or the 
Bishops’ Commissaries, or Diocesan Societies, &c. 

Much vigour is thrown into the appeals thus made. They 
are very numerous, yet not out of proportion with the numerous 
needs. All evidence goes to show that these needs are not at 
all exaggerated. 

3. Recently some steps have been taken towards co-opera- 
tion in, and co-ordination of these numerous appeals, by the 
United Boards of Missions and the Council for Service Abroad. 

II. Defects of the present lines of action. 

1. To many a young Churchman (ordained or lay)—and to 
him it is necessary that our appeals should reach—there ap- 
pears a confused multitude of urgent cries. He hesitates to 
choose between them, and finds no one who is authorized, 
and sufficiently furnished with information, to whom he can 
turn for direction or guidance. Though he is one who could 
go abroad with benefit to the Church, bewildered he remains 
at home. We may not entirely agree with him, yet he has 
claims on our assistance. 

2. Even when he goes abroad, it may often happen, whether 
he or his Bishop recognize it or not, that the Church would 
have gained more had he gone elsewhere in the field abroad. 
His action and his Bishop’s action has been based on only 
partial knowledge, unsupported by information concerning the 
whole of the Church’s field and staff. 

3. Individual Dioceses suffer, for under the pressure of 
need workers are taken into a Diocese who would be better 
suited for some other. 
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The Bishops have only too often to act as recruiting ser- 
geants (and raisers of funds), to the detriment of their other 
duties. 

Often when a Bishop by length of service abroad has lost 
touch with possible recruits at home, his Diocese suffers most 
severely and undeservedly. 

4. The Church at home as a whole suffers, for she loses the 
stimulus of one full survey of the whole of her field and its 
needs. It is seen only piecemeal. 

5. Loss of sense of unity in One Branch of the Catholic 
Church. 

6. The present condition of the foreign field—most inade- 
quately staffed ; many strategic centres completely neglected. 
(This may not be due to our lines of action, but to lack of 
Christ-like mind in the Church, but the Church has now been 
working on these lines alone for many decades.) 

7. The Church’s field of action is immense. Yet there is 
no survey of it as a whole, and of its needs, and of the relative 
strategic importance, made by any authorized individual or 
society, and claiming the attention of the whole Church at 
home. 

This lack probably accounts for most of the defects here 
noted. 

III. Advantages of the present lines of action. They suit 
the British temperament. (True, but the sense of member- 
ship of One Body, and the need of obeying the Body, and 
ef a voice for the One Body, is growing fast. This they do 
not suit.) 

Personal touch and enthusiasm is secured. Varieties of 
methods, and initiative are encouraged. The evils of mechani- 
cal action are avoided. 

IV. Is any change desirable? Yes. The defects of the 
present policy, of which only some have been mentioned, call 
for remedy, though the benefits of the present policy must not 
be endangered. 

The change must be by way of addition to, and co-opera- 
tion with, and co-ordination of present lines of action, not 
by way of attack upon them. If these can be supplemented 
in a way calculated to meet the observed defects, and if possible, 
to supply better the enormous needs, then the future will 
bring Divine guidance for further advance. No one who 
knows the foreign field can rest content, or believe that its 
present condition is (I do not say creditable to, but) healthy 
for the Church at home itself. 

V. Proposed additional line of action. An “ Organ ”’, speak- 
ing on full knowledge of the whole field (missionary, colonial), 
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authorized and commissioned by the Church as a whole, so 
far as is possible under present circumstances. 

VI. How can this be attained? A small advisory body 
appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, col- 
lecting and co-ordinating information from all sources, and 
publishing periodically the results (as to the staffing of out- 
posts, and strategic centres of the foreign field, &c.) by 
authority of the Archbishops. ‘Their announcements thus 
made, commended to the attention of their clergy and people 
by Diocesan Bishops. y 

The elements of such a body are already at, hand in the 
United Boards of Missions and the Council for Service Abroad. 

Ample information is at hand in the offices of the C.M.S., 
S.P.G. and other societies, and can be gathered from Bishops 
(or their commissaries) in case of dioceses or work untouched 
by the societies. 

The more fully and publicly the Archbishops and Bishops 
adopt as their own the statements put forth by this advisory 
body the better. It should be authorized not only to collect 
information, and publish results, but to give personal guidance 
to individuals. 

For this, as indeed for its other work, it will need some 
one who is in touch with younger men, and is able to move 
and influence them—a man of an enthusiasm not only deep 
but also ‘‘ coming to the surface ” and infectious. 

VII. The appeals of societies and individual dioceses will 
continue, and will touch as before the class of Churchmen 
with whom they have weight. 

But they will gain by the new appeal, which will touch, 
I believe, a considerable and growing class. ‘The new appeal 
will not open or undertake to man new fields, though it may 
call attention to such needs. 

It will seek to staff more fully and more strategically the 
fields for which the Bishops and societies; &c., appeal. 

Few thoughtful Churchmen will doubt that by an increased 
realization of our membership in one great branch of the 
Catholic Church, a branch which has high possibilities and 
many open doors, a great gain will be made. And the proposal 
made here will surely tend to this. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
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DIFFERENTIATION OF FUNCTIONS 


By THE Ricur Rev. L. G. MYLNE, D.D., sometime 


Bishop or BomsBay 


DIFFERENTIATION of Functions in the Ministry might mean one of 

two different things. It might simply mean setting each priest to do 
from time to time the work for which he was best suited—by age, by 
opportunities, by endowments, and by character. Or, on the other 
hand, it might mean that some priests, perhaps from their very Ordina- 
tion, should not only be assigned special functions, but should be so 
set apart for those functions that, except by some authorization from 
properly constituted authority, they should be unable to exchange them 
for others. 
- But I take it, that when the subject was selected something more 
must have been thought of as its content than only the advantages and 
the difficulties which specialization would have, as applied in the more 
limited form. For that is but matter of arrangement: there is nothing 
in our present conditions to prevent its being acted on to-morrow, if 
bishops and priests were agreed on it—a condition, .owever, as I think, 
not easy or simple of application. 

I shall set myself, then, from the first, to inquire whether a system 
is possible, under Anglican conditions as we have-them, by which special 
work should be assigned men as that which alone they were to do. 

It were in some ways eminently desirable, it is in others extra- 
ordinarily difficult, to assign to a man, through his life, or until he be 
lawfully released, the obligation of some special work. There are so 
many reasons for desiring that at all events some of our number 
should thus be sharply told off, and there are so many other strong 
reasons for doubting whether this could be, or ought to be effected, 
that discussion of the subject seems most necessary. 

First, then, of the obvious gains which differentiation might bring 
us, could a workable system be devised. 

A priest may find work in the Church in twenty different functions, 
needing powers as various and as incompatible as are, to give one or 
two instances, the lectures of a college tutor, the details of parochial 
organization, the laying out of a Bishop’s engagements, the charge of 
girls in a Penitentiary, the preaching of the Gospel to the heathen, 
the conducting of Retreats for the clergy ; the guidance of scrupu- 
lous consciences in refined, intellectual society ; the instruction and 
catechizing of children on a minute St. Sulpice system. He may be 
fitted beyond any one else for the discharge of some one of these 
functions, and circumstances may compel him, or patronage may 
allow him, to undertake, through half a long life, the discharge of 
any one of the others—for which he may be totally unfitted. 

We have priests who are breaking their hearts over the thought 
that the Church of their Orders is, to them, a great organization for 
keeping round men in square holes. And we have priests who go 
contentedly on in the quiet of a country parish, to which they are 
totally unsuited, when they might be doing admirable work in the 
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roughest parts of a town. And yet, as things stand with us now, there 
may be no power in the land which can move them from the work 
which they are marring, and which perhaps is marring them, to the 
work which they could do most effectively. , 

And again, there are departments of work to which a man should 
give the whole of his time, if he is to reach true eminence in their 
discharge—most especially that office of preaching which is assigned 
to all of us at present, while only a few here and there can find time 
for its highest fulfilment. And there are functions from which it were 
most desirable to shut off unsuitable men, such as the hearing of 
confessions and the guidance of the scrupulous—into which, it is much 
to be feared, some rush who are unqualified for their discharge, some, 
perhaps, who are even disqualified. 

Some system of differentiation, could a workable one be devised, 
would meet such difficulties as these. And perhaps there has never 
been a time when such a system would have served better ends. For 
good or for evil, it is. a fact that the opportunities of early education, 
after which men present themselves for Orders, are different now 
from what they have been. And except in a remarkable man, who 
can raise himself above his disadvantages, this absence of early oppor- 
tunities means a lower degree of adaptability, less power of expansion 
and self-adjustment, environment rendered harder to cope with. 

And here it would seem to be most desirable that a man be set apart 
from the first for work for which he is suited, and should be obliged to 
confine himself to that. 

Are we to conclude, then, at once, from all this, that Differentiation 
of Functions, in the sense in which I use the expression, is certainly 
a thing to be desired ?—under which question it is necessary, as I think, 
that another should be included—Are we sure that if otherwise prac- 
ticable, it would be found so easy to work that we could rely on its 
always being applied with entire and exact discrimination; that we 
should never have cause to regret it as applied by our Diocesans 
everywhere ? 

But the questions of desirability and of practicability are so closely 
connected with one another, that before discussing the former I prefer 
to lay before my brethren the obstacles which occur to my mind 
about the actual introduction of the system. Some of these are 
peculiar to England, at least in their complete applicability, Almost 
all, in some form or other, obtain all over the world, wherever our 
Communion is at work, Not one of them is an evil in itself. Nay, 
not one of them but carries along with it some great and positive 
gains which have told with lasting power on work of every kind ; 
while some are so essential to our system that without them it would 
hardly be recognizable. ‘They are: (1) Private Patronage ; (2) The 
Parson’s Freehold; (3) a Married Clergy; (4) the absence of Retiring 
Pensions. On each of these it is necessary to say something. 

(1) Private Patronage, including the power that a member of 
a College or a Chapter may sometimes even now enjoy, of presenting 
himself or some one else, uncontrolled by his nominal colleagues. 

Private Patronage has advantages not a few; it has enabled many 
a priest to get an opening, otherwise debarred him, for bringing great 
powers into play, when no one appreciated what he was except the 
patron himself, or when the patron’s friendship or caprice have made 
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him choose, on quite other grounds, a man of unsuspected ability, 
whom his Bishop would certainly have passed over. And again, it has 
saved many Dioceses from being flooded, through a long Episcopate, 
with men of a single type, in a Church whose wide comprehensiveness 
is one of her greatest glories. Or the most excellent and devoted 
of Diocesans may be a wretched judge of character; so that man 
after man of his selection proves a keen disappointment to himself, 
and a burden to the people of a parish. And then private patronage 
comes in to supplement or to counteract his deficiencies. 

Yet, on the other hand, a wise Diocesan may be obliged to stand by, 
quite helpless, and to see most unfit men appointed to important 
charges. No actual disqualification can be proved, or perhaps even 
brought forward, against the caprice of some careless patron, or the 
wilful mischoice of some nepotist. It is impossible, under circum- 
stances like these, for a Bishop to lay his hands upon a man with any 
prospect of confining him always to work for which he is well suited. 
He may perhaps hold a Public School mastership, and may find in his 
power with his boys opportunities second to none for influence in the 
highest direction. But he may go on with educational work till he is 
elderly, possibly worn-out, without ever being inside a cottage, or 
preaching a parochial sermon, and then he may be presented at any 
time to a living which is virtually a pension. It is experience of cases 
like these which has made some excellent Diocesans exert much— 
possibly too much—discrimination over the cases of candidates for 
Orders whose title was purely educational. . 

Private Patronage in just this sense is not to be found, it is true, 
outside the Church in England. But under a voluntary system a Bishop 
may be practically compelled to present the one individual for whom 
he knows that the purse-strings will be opened. So that the difficulty 
about differentiation which comes from private patronage has fairly 
close analogies in countries other than our own. 

(2) The difficulty of the Parson’s Freehold need hardly be separately 
discussed in connexion with the Church at home. It but aggravates 
that last named by rendering it impossible of redress. 

But if it does not actually obtain in the Church in other countries, 
it represents some cognate difficulties, to be coped with under other 
circumstances. No Diocesan of the Anglican Communion in any part 
of the world can say, as a French Bishop once said, that his Diocese 
is a regiment, and that when he bids it march it marches. His power 
of moving men about, or of preventing them from moving about, can 
never be other than limited. Nor, perhaps, is this to be regretted. 
But if after once they are ordained he can neither confine them to 
functions for which they may be eminently fitted, nor remove them 
from some other function for which they may be totally unfitted, the 
call for Differentiation is increased in no small degree. 

(3) The next of our difficulties comes from the liberty of our 
clergy to be married. This is one of our most treasured privileges, 
engrained into the very fabric of our system. Yet undoubtedly 
our clerical families, with all that their existence entails, make 
hard and fast methods of work, which might often tend to 
efficiency, impossible to adopt or to enforce. A priest who has no 
one to depend on him can be expected, and reasonably expected, to 
look merely to his marching orders when any special work seems to 
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call for his giving himself to it. To issue such an order as this, were 
the power quite definitely present, is a totally different matter in the 
case of a man with a family. 

(4) And, lastly, such differentiation as I conceive to constitute my 
subject could only be practically carried out by a system of Retiring 
Pensions being added to our organization. Some special forms of work 
for which men might well be told off, to the exclusion of other func- 
tions, can only be adequately discharged while vigour and health remain. 
And the priest trained in these and no others would have to be insured 
against want when he ceased to be capable of discharging them. 

Taking the helpfulness and the difficulties together, what practical 
conclusion are we led to? I question whether actual experience is 
wholly in favour of specialization. ‘The earliest instance of attempting 
it seems to tell the other way. St. Stephen and St. Philip were ordained 
for a definitely specialized function, the serving of tables in the Church. 
Yet what would the Church not have lost had they been confined 
to the functions which specially belonged to their Diaconate! 
And apart from such instances as these, men are found in every 
profession, and not least in that of the Ministry, to develop un- 
expected powers under stress of position and circumstances; so 
that much might be lost to the Church by their feeling cut off, 
from the first, from some form or forms of work, their qualifica- 
tions for which were unsuspected by others or by themselves. It takes 
a judgment both sound and sympathetic to discern abilities and dis- 
abilities save as proved by actual experience. If the advantages of such 
a system would be great, its risks would not be sma]l—not the least of 
them being the increase of strain to be thrown on the responsible 
Diocesan in the burden of assigning the tasks, and in the mistakes 
which would certainly occur, to be set off against the probable gains, 

The conclusion to which I incline is that a voluntary differentiation, 
with definite limits attached to it, both in the time for which it should 
hold, and in the strictness with which it should apply, would be a gain 
for which much might be risked. But that the difficulties indicated 
above would prevent its wide application, and would limit its possible 
strictness, to a degree which would reduce it, in practice, to little 
but a modification of that which is practicable now. ' 

In strong, judicious hands, the best of results might be looked for. 
But this must assume as a condition a thorough mutual confidence, 
with intimate knowledge as its basis, much discernment on the part of 
the Bishop, much loyalty on the part of the priest, with a readiness 
on either side to reconsider the case if need were. 

This may seem to some of my readers but a lame and impotent 
conclusion to follow from considering the question. It is the only one 
which seems practicable to the writer. 
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SPECIALIZATION OF FUNCTIONS 
By THE LORD BISHOP OF THETFORD 


T 


Tue work expected of an ordinary parish priest to-day is 
almost ridiculously many-sided (a) first of all he must be a pastor 
—a real shepherd of the sheep—like the Christ he must really 
know his sheep; and the older one gets the higher value one 
sets on this particular branch of spiritual work—the science 
of soul culture. A man may have a well ordered service—he 
may be a very St. Chrysostom in the pulpit—but if he doesn’t 
systematically visit the sick and the whole, there will be little 
life and less spiritual progress. (4) Then he must be a true 
priest ; and the great responsibilities involved in that are best 
appreciated by a study of the Ordering of Priests in the Book 
of Common Prayer. (c) In addition he must be a Preacher ; 
that is to say, when he goes into his pulpit he must interest, 
instruct and inspire his people ; if, however, he is to do that 
he must certainly be a student—how else can he helpfully 
speak to the same people two or three times a week. (d) Besides 
all this we expect the clergyman of to-day to be a man of 
affairs, to be possessed of some business capacity, to be tactful, 
to be a leader of men, to keep the various organizations of his 
parish really alive, and if he is a musician and good at games, 
we say, so much the better. | 

I venture to submit that this is a most unreasonable amount 
to expect from one man, and the important question arises 
how can we strengthen him in those branches of his work for 
which he may not be specially gifted. 


Il 


I answer, by the gradual formation in every Diocese of 
a College of Experts—a body of men, carefully selected, who 
should be encouraged to “‘ specialize ” in the various depart- 
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ments of the Church’s spiritual, intellectual, and practical 
work ; men to whom the ordinary worker may turn for trust- 
worthy guidance and practical support. I would illustrate my 
meaning by the record of an experiment in a similar direction. 
Many years ago, as Canon Missioner under Bishop Ellicott, 
I had the responsibility of inaugurating what has for a long time 
been known as the Gloucester College of Diocesan Missioners. 
At first we were content with what I would call our Missioners 
proper who had special gifts for ordinary Parochial Evangeliza- 
tion, but we soon found it necessary to widen our views of 
Parochial Evangelization if the work was to be efficient and © 
lasting. Whenever, therefore, we came across a man who 
was keen about any particalar branch of the Church’s work 
and had gifts in that direction, we recommended him to the 
Bishop to be placed on the Staff for work of that particular 
kind ; the advantages of such an arrangement to the man him- 
self (often isolated in an out of the way village), are obvious, 
but the advantage to Diocesan efficiency was as follows :— 
when a Mission had been held the necessity often emerged for 
some special effort to be made for which the Incumbent had 
few gifts. “It ought to be done,” the Incumbent would say, 
“but unfortunately it is not my line, and with the best will 
in the world, I could not keep it going.”’ Then we were able 
to say, “‘ we have our staff of experts in this particular depart- 
ment, we will give the work a good start in your parish. You 
do your best to carry it on, and whenever, in your judgement, 
it needs further support, let us know and we will send one of 
our staff who is working in this particular branch, to give you 
the help you need and stand behind you and support you” ; 
this gave the general worker the encouragement he needed, 
and the work was made possible and was done. 


III 


It is this kind of Specialization of Functions that is one of the 
greatest needs to-day in the Church both at home and abroad ; 
probably the whole spiritual and intellectual future of countries 
like Japan, China, and even Africa, depends on our being able 
to send the right stamp of men to do this supremely important 
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kind of work—men who can speak with authority and accurate 
knowledge on the varied and tremendous problems which 
confront the Church of God to-day all the world over. A 
Diocesan College of Experts is, in my judgement, one of our 
greatest needs. ‘The doors of the whole world are wide open 
to the Church, but her “ specialists”, of whom, thank God, 
she has many, are not organized and are, therefore, not as 
effective as they might be for the highest work. There is need 
for linking together in some way, either on a Diocesan, or even 
a Provincial basis, the giants of spirituality, the giants of in- 
tellectual ability, of historical knowledge, and of ordinary and 
extraordinary methods of practical work among the people. 

It is this wider and deeper outlook in the Evangelization 
of the world both at home and abroad which is bringing 
the great Pan-Anglican Congress together. It is the clear 
and definite expression, in all its beautiful proportion and 
completeness, of the divine revelation and righteousness that 
the world needs, and which alone can grapple with the tyranny, 
the corruption, the ignorance, and the sin that surrounds us. 
This is the main and supreme business of the workers of the 
Christian Church to-day, whoever and wherever they may be, 
and it is this alone which will win for her, and therefore for 
her Lord, the respect, the confidence, and the real affection of 
the peoples of the world. 


IV 


If it is asked, in conclusion, To what branches of the Church’s 
work these experts and specialists in the several Dioceses should 
be urged to address themselves? I speak with all proper 
diffidence, but I imagine that the following would certainly 
be among the subjects in which experienced guidance is most 
needed and would be most valued by the ordinary worker. 
First of all Biblical learning of all kinds, with special reference 
to any new light that may be forthcoming from archaeology 
or exploration ; the accurate teaching of Dogmatics and Church 
History in a popular form, as well as the experienced dealing 
with Church workers, communicants, men, women, and children. 


Such a College of Experts, bound together for the Specializa- 
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tion of Functions, would make for real strength and efficiency 
all along the line of the Church’s work, and for the specialists 
themselves it would be a very real spiritual and intellectual 
stimulus. 

May the call, so full of magnificent opportunity, ring again 
in the ears of the more gifted members of the Great Congress, 
“Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in the desert. 
a highway for our Gop.” 

May the consecration to Gop, the Church, and high pur- 
pose, which moved, in days gone by, a Martyn, a Whytehead, 
and a Mackenzie, be present with us in our great Congress, 
and, with our ever-widening outlook, inspire us to lay any God- 
given gifts at the feet of Christ, and send us forth to work for 
the spiritual and intellectual welfare and uplifting of Gon’s 
world. The Master’s voice is calling—‘‘ Feed My lambs, 
shepherd My sheep, feed My sheep.” ‘‘ The night is far spent 
—the day is at hand!” Who will go for us? Reader, 
will you ? 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone aro 
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CHURCH FINANCE 


By tut REV. G. R. BULLOCK-WEBSTER 


Hon. Canon or Exy CatHeprAt 


Ir seems hardly credible that the Church of England in the Provinces 
of Canterbury and York, even now in this twentieth century, is wholly 
lacking in any system of Church finance. 

Large sums are collected annually for church and charitable pur- 
poses, but the money is raised on no defined system, and is distributed 
with no sense of relative importance. Thus one parish pleads that 
it cannot support its Diocesan Sustentation Fund because there has 
been a special collection for the Girls’ Friendly Society. Another 
cannot contribute to the Clergy Sustentation and Superannuation 
Fund because its energies are absorbed in raising money for a painted 
window. 

No distinction is made or perceived between matters vital and 
essential to the Church’s well-being, and matters of philanthropy 
and piety, between claims of obligation and claims of devotion; in 
a word, between what belongs to the Church’s charity and what 
belongs to Church finance. 

Yet the distinction is radical and vital. 

The Church has so far ‘‘ muddled on”, immune from the serious 
consequences which should have resulted, but only immune because 
permanent assets in the shape of endowments have provided in some 
measure for those necessities which a sound financial system should, 
and would, have guaranteed. 

But the conditions of life are rapidly changing, and some well- © 
conceived scheme of Church finance is of pressing necessity if the 
Church is to maintain its efficiency and adequately to fulfil its responsi- 
bilities. 

The circumstances which have brought matters to a crisis are 
pre-eminently two :— 

1. The heavy fall in the value of land and of tithe rent-charge 

during recent years} 

2. The increase in, and redistribution of, our population, and the 

rapid rise of new towns and suburbs. 


These two developments of our modern life have produced four 
results directly affecting the Church. 


1. The endowments of many benefices are now wholly inadequate 
to provide a living wage. 


1 Since 1878, when the value of tithe rent-charge stood at 4112 7s. §d., the fall 
has been continuous, It now (1907) stands at £68 19s. 6d. 
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2 Few benefices are able to bear the charge of pensions for 
incapacitated Incumbents. 


3. The increase of population has forced to the front the question 
of an organized method for recruiting the ranks of the miaistry, and 
the provision of a larger body of official lay workers. 


4. The rapid rise of new towns and suburban districts has com- 
pelled attention to adequate methods for the prompt provision of 
new churches. 


These new conditions may be summarized concisely thus :— 

The supply 

The maintenance 

The superannuation 

The provision of churches and chapels. 

These are matters wholly outside the sphere of charity. They 
are inseparably connected with the Church’s being and permanence, 
its efficiency and extension. ‘They are the concern, and the main 
concern, of Church finance. 

Nor (it is scarcely necessary to insist) can they be dissociated 
from one another. ‘The very life of the Church depends on an ad- 
equate supply and succession of sacred ministers; but it is vain to 
man the ranks of the priesthood unless provision be at the same time 
made for their due maintenance ; while to make provision for such 
maintenance without at the same time providing for an honourable 
retirement where the worker has lost his power for work can be 
nothing short of disastrous in its consequences. 


of ministers, 
clerical and lay. 


It may be well to consider in short detail each of these depart- 
ments of Church finance. 


The supply of Candidates for the Sacred Ministry. 


During the last twenty-one years the number of candidates ordained 
in the Provinces of York and Canterbury has steadily diminished. 
In the year 1886 the deacons ordained numbered 814. In 1906, 587. 

Had the figures of 1886 been maintained during the subsequent 
twenty-one years, the total number of candidates admitted to the 
diaconate would have been 17,094, whereas the total ordained during 
these years has numbered 14,200. 

The seriousness of this loss may be estimated when it is remembered 
that the increase in the population of England demands an increase 
of 100 clergy year by year, and that the rapid growth of missions 
and dioceses of the Anglican Communion oversea is involving a large 
yearly withdrawal of our home forces. 

This serious shortage in the supply for the sacred ministry has 
necessitated search for cause and for remedy. 

The cause is a complex one, but the remedy has shown itself to be 
in a measure simple. 


It has been clearly proved that where funds are forthcoming to 
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provide for the training, wholly or in part, no lack of well qualified 
candidates for the sacred ministry exists. 

And, indeed, apart from this, it is wholly reasonable that the training 
of the Church’s priesthood should be a charge borne by those who 
are to benefit thereby—in a word, should be a part of Church finance’. 


The Maintenance of the Priesthood. 


Of the whole 14,000 parochial benefices of the Provinces of 
Canterbury and York, no less than 4,200 fall below {zoo in 
annual value, while 1,100 of these are less than £100 in net annual 
value. It is evident, therefore, that the past endowments of the 
Church are insufficient for present needs. Nor could we wish it 
otherwise. The Churchmen of to-day cannot with any honesty or 
self-respect live on the charity of the past. Each generation must 
provide for its own spiritual needs. A wise and comprehensive 
financial scheme to provide for the present-day maintenance of the 
present-day ministry is not only reasonable and honest, but would 
prove highly advantageous to the present-day Church itself. People 
seldom value what costs them nothing, and a system which would 
train Churchmen to pay for the blessings which they need and 
enjoy would certainly secure a deeper appreciation of those blessings. 


The Superannuation of the Clergy. 


It is an astonishing fact that the only attempt which the Home 
Church has ever made towards a pension scheme till this very year 1 
has been the Incumbents’ Resignation Act. By this Act a beneficed 
priest, if incapacitated, may obtain a pension, but (1) only in certain 
cases ; (2) only of uncertain value; (3) and only at the cost of his 
successor. 

The consequence of this lack of a pension fund has been wholly 
disastrous. Old priests, incapacitated priests, worn-out priests, have 
been compelled to cling to their benefices long after their work has 
been done, and often forced to watch that good work of the past 
crumble bit by bit to the dust, till the parish has become a ruin of 
its past self, only to be restored again, if restored at all, after long 
years of toil by the hands of others. : 

No system of Church finance which does not embrace a wise, large- 
hearted, comprehensive scheme of superannuation for the Church’s 
ministers (clerical and lay) will prove adequate to our present-day 
requirements. 

; The Provision of Churches and Chapels. 

But closely associated with the ministry of the Church comes the 
question of providing the buildings where such ministry may ke 


exercised. 5 
Only second in its injurious result to the absence of a pension 


1 The Pensions Scheme recently formulated (1907) by the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners, good though it be, falls short in that it makes no provision for the 
unbeneficed clergy or paid lay workers. 
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scheme comes the absence of :a church-building scheme as a part 
of Church finance. Take an example. A newand important district 
springs up within the area of a parish. A church is obviously needed 
there, and that without delay. But there are no funds available. 
The incumbent, already perhaps overweighted with parochial and 
financial responsibilities, is expected to raise the necessary sum. 
Nothing could be more unreasonable. The responsibility is not a 
personal one, or even a parochial one. It is a burden and a respon- 
sibility which the whole diocese, indeed the whole Church, should be 
required to share. 

However he courageously sets to work. He writes begging letters. 
He organizes bazaars, concerts, sales of work, theatricals. He even 
devises a scheme for the profitable sale of his garden produce, and 
of some specially choice recipe for marmalade jam. And in some 
five or six years he has perhaps raised enough money, often at the cost 
of health and parochial efficiency, to begin to build a chancel. 

But the population of the new district has long ere this found a 
welcome in the spacious Methodist Chapel erected five years before, 
or in the Baptist Tabernacle, built about the same time. The Church 
has come.in just six years too late. 

And all because it has no system, either Provincial or Diocesan, 
of Church finance. 


A Scheme of Church Finance. 


Is this now feasible? Yes, certainly. We possess the beginnings 
already. 

The Queen Victoria Clergy Fund has been making brave but 
ineffectual efforts to cope with the problem of maintenance. 

The Clergy Pensions Institution has provided an admirable scheme 
for superannuation. 

While some dioceses are now nervously feeling their way towards 
a Candidates’ Scheme and Fund. 

But the pity of it all is that these carefully devised schemes go each 
their own way, exclusive and self-centred; indeed, in a measure, rival 
and antagonistic. Could anything be more foolish or suicidal? 

Supply, maintenance, superannuation, these are component parts of 
one harmonious whole, and yet here we have independent, exclusive, 
and rival organizations, each one competing for the carrying out of 
its own special scheme at the expense-of the rest. Itisa sorry state 
of things. 

Co-operation, consolidation, extension. That is our present need. 
It is quite possible; indeed, tentative steps towards this have already 
been taken, though without any present results. 

The system which the Clergy Pensions Institution and the Queen 
Victoria Clergy Fund have adopted, viz. diocesan organization, aidedand 
guided by central administration, makes co-ordination easy and gives 
a clue to what the future policy of Church finance should probably be. 

First, a Centrat Boarp or Finance for both Provinces, consisting 
(at any rate in part) of laymen experienced in finance. 
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Secondly, Diocrsan Boarps, whose function it would be to assess 
each parish according to its means, and pay over a fixed proportion of 
the diocesan income raised by such assessment to the Central Board 

Thirdly, block grants from the Central Board to the Q. V. Clergy 
Fund, the C. Pensions Institution Fund, and a Candidates Training 
ees according to the carefully estimated conditions and needs of 
each. 

Some such scheme as this, on the lines so admirably conceived and 
worked out for the administration of the Q.V.C.F., would provide the 
Church with a valuable and workable system of Church finance, 
which could well embrace in the limits of its operation the finances 
of supply, of maintenance, of superannuation, and of church building. 

For an adequate scheme must include provision for the prompt 
supply of church buildings. A loan system is urgently needed and 
quite feasible. It is the system by which many Dissenting Bodies 
are able to erect buildings with promptitude in important centres. 
It seems a far wiser policy to build a church at the moment it is 
required and to expend on reducing the loan fund the energy now 
devoted to raising the building fund. The Central or the Diocesan 
Finance Board might well become guarantors for a bank loan under 
carefully regulated conditions, and the new parish, aided by the 
Diocesan Board, be required to pay off such loan in a fixed term of 
years by means of a number of local guarantors and certain charges 
on the church collections. If it be urged that an indebted church 
could not be consecrated, then let it be licensed only, and consecration 
delayed till the debt be paid off. 

Let me close by pointing out some of the blessings which some 
such financial system would forthwith secure. 


1. Deliverance from the present condition of a class ministry 
with a money qualification. 


Admission to the sacred ministry at present largely depends not 
on vocation, but on the financial means which a lad or his parents 
may possess. ‘The consequence is that many a young man, eager to 
dedicate his life to the divine service, finds the door fast shut against 
him, not because he is unfit, but because he is poor; and often he 
leaves his Church to find an outlet for his ministerial zeal in some 
alien, even hostile, body. 

An adequate financial scheme will enable the Church to select the 
most zealous and efficient of its young men, irrespective of any 
question of worldly means, and train them for its service. 

1 If assessment of each parish were calculated on the basis of one shilling per head 
of the church population, and the church population calculated at double the number 
of communicants (a very low estimate), the income thus raised would produce just 
4225,000 a year. The yearly income of the C.P.I. and of the Q.V.C.F., both 
diocesan and central, is at present about 465,000. 

2 There need be no necessity for any amalgamation or reconstitution of the Q.V.C.F. 
or the C.P.I. The councils of these two bodies could well act as two committees of 
the Central Board of Finance, while a third such committee would be constituted — 
Canterbury Convocation has already recommended its formation—to supervise and 
administer a Candidates Training Fund. 
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2. Deliverance from the present condition of an inefficient, 
because an untrained, ministry. 


At present the Church has no recognized system for the training of 
the priesthood. Candidates are still encouraged to graduate at 
Oxford or Cambridge, but these Universities, founded by the Church 
_as training-places for its ministers, have long ceased to fulfil that 
function. Something either alternative or supplemental is obviously 
necessary. So far Bishops have found it difficult to insist on require- 
ments involving expense to the candidate, and in consequence men 
are frequently admitted to the sacred ministry without the provision 
of that technical knowledge and without that training of life and 
character which such a calling in a peculiar degree demands. The 
result has been little less than disastrous. It is no doubt responsible 
for much of the present weakness and the divisions of the Church. 
So soon as the Church can undertake the cost of training of its clergy, 
it will be in a position to dictate what the necessary course shall be, 
and when the Church begins to train better it will get better men 
to train, and as a result secure a far more efficient ministry. 


3. Deliverance from the present requirement of worldly means 
as a qualification for preferment. 


The insufficient income of many benefices has brought about what 
has been termed a modern form of simony. - Patrons are compelled to 
seek not for the priest best fitted to fill the vacant benefice, but for 
the priest who possesses sufficient income to enable him to accept the 
charge. In consequence, money, not spiritual efficiency, has come to be, 
in many instances, the necessary qualification for preferment. It is 
scarcely necessary to dwell on the consequences. When means are forth- 
coming to provide each benefice with a living wage, the administration 
of patronage will at once be uplifted. Efficiency and spiritual capacity 
will take the place of worldly wealth as the standard of selection, and 
where aepatron is tempted to act from lower motives (personal or 
otherwise) a wholesome restraint can be brought to bear by the 
Diocese and its Finance Board. 


4. Deliverance from a ministry which has ceased to be efficient. 


The disastrous consequence resulting from all absence of a sound 
pension scheme has already been referred to. It is an exception 
where men retain full measure of mental and physical vigour at 
the age of seventy. This is recognized by the Government 
Departments, and civil servants retire at sixty-five. We clergy 
should be prepared to accept the fact and welcome any scheme 
which should enable bishops and priests to resign their charge at 
that age, and make way for those better qualified to carry forward 
the work. ‘The advantage to the Church would be immense. ‘Those 
few who may still possess full vigour of mind and body, thus free 
from parochial responsibilities, could provide valuable help in the 
counsels and committees and special-service work of the diocese. 
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Those—the majority—incapacitated for such external activities 
would still serve the diocese as God’s Remembrancers and Inter- 
cessors, linked together in a Holy League of Prayer in support.of the 
parish from which they have retired and of the diocese in which they 
would still be valuable and efficient prayer workers. 


5. Finally. 


Churchmen would have a conspicuous object for their charitable 
gifts and bequests, of first-rate value and importance. Cecil Rhodes’s 
large mind found no satisfaction, and his charities no place, in the 
Church, because, as he said, ‘‘ the Church never knows its own mind.” 
If we could only begin to know our own mind thus financially, and 
launch a great scheme, we should certainly rally round us devout 
Churchmen of business minds who would welcome an object for their 
generosity at once sound and far-reaching. It is impossible to over- 
estimate the benefits which would be gained by a scheme commanding 
the confidence and support of the laity. 


Obviously any scheme for Church finance needs large considera- 
tion by wise heads. It is enough now here to have pointed out its 
reasonableness, its necessity, its possibility, and its benefits. 

Two remarks only need be added. 

(2) In dealing with this question of Church finance attention 
has been centred mainly on the sacred ministry. But the need and 
wisdom of the systematic employment by the Church of its faithful 
lay members (men and women) must not be overlooked, and any 
scheme of finance must recognize their claims in regard to training, 
maintenance, and superannuation. 

(>) In insisting on a clear distinction between what is of charity 
and what is of finance, no belittling of the Church’s splendid efforts 
on behalf of its home and foreign missions is involved ; no suggestion 
for the curtailment of its large and munificent philanthropic efforts. 
On the contrary. ‘These are the blessed fruits of Churchmen’s zeal 
and piety, and there is good ground for believing that they would 
be multiplied twofold through the efficiency which an adequate financial 
scheme would secure for the Church. A well-trained, well-equipped 
ministry, maintained in a condition of efficiency, could not fail to 
have its marked effect on the whole body of the faithful. Efficient 
leadership means efficient following, and a Church well officered 
would unfailingly grow in energy and zeal, and in the still fuller 
discharge of those holy works of piety and charity which are the 
natural expressions of a vigorous and healthy life. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers. ] 
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CHURCH FINANCE 
THE TRAINING FOR THE SACRED MINISTRY 


By tue REV. J. P. MAUD 
Vicar or St. Mary Renpcuirrr, Bristor 


Avy financial scheme which may be proposed must be dependent 
upon some preliminary agreement as to the following :— 

(1) The number of men annually required to be trained and placed 
in the ranks of an effective ministry. 

(2) The nature of the training to be given. 

(3) Lhe subsequent provision of a ‘‘ living wage” for the ordained 
clergy when in work, and the prospect of maintenance when from old 
age or infirmity they are unable to continue working. 

(4) The proportion of cost to be borne by the Home Church for men 
who are intending to give themselves for a life of service abroad. 

(1) Respecting the number of men required annually to be ordained, 
it may be pointed out that the loss of Clergy by death or resignation 
given in the Church of England Year Book, 1906, totalled 584 for 
1905, whereas the number of deacons ordained was 624. ‘That is 
only a balance of 40 remaining to meet the ever increasing demand for 
men both at home and abroad. At present the number of ordinations 
barely maintains the “‘ strength ” of the ministry at the level which was 
reached 10 years ago. With the growth of population and the increased 
work of the Church in all Dioceses of the Anglican Communion it is 
obvious that, if this shortage be suffered to continue, not only must the 
work stand still, but ground so hardly won in the past must be abandoned. 
Yet we are told on all hands that there is no lack of good and earnest 
young men who are willing and anxious to give themselves to the work 
of the Ministry did not financial considerations bar their way. 

An estimate of the approximate increase of the numbers of Clergy 
to maintain effective strength is essential in propounding any financial 
question. 

(2) As regards the nature of the training to be given, it has come 
to be recognized that it is not merely a question of numbers, but, of 
quality, which the Church has to consider. More is expected of the 
Clergy, particularly in vigorous communities where the personal factor 
counts for so much. If the Church is to make use of her opportunities 
it is felt that the Clergy must be true leaders—far-seeing, thinking men. 

When in every other branch of life higher and more technical 
education is demanded to fit men for their work, it is obvious that time 
cannot be wasted in devising expedients for equipping men for the 
Sacred Ministry at a cheap rate. Rather it is imperative that a financial 
scheme should make it possible for all candidates for Holy Orders to 
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have the very best education that is procurable, whatever the price 
may be. There must be some agreement therefore as to the nature of 
the training to be given, for this is simply a question of cost, e.g. at 
present the cost of training candidates for ordination varies from £40 
per annum, inclusive of tuition, board, and lodging, to £120-£150 
per annum, which is charged at the Theological Colleges to graduates 
from the Universities. If the cost of training is to include a course at 
one of the Universities, and tuition, board, lodging and ‘personal 
expenses ”’ are to be provided, the expense of such training will not fall 
short of £150 to £200 per annum in these cases. 

It must be admitted that the nature of the training to be given is 
a material factor in the financial scheme. 

If there be a demand, as there ought to be, and we think already is, 
for men of the “best” type, the expense of such training as will 
provide them must not be grudged. 

Men are always forthcoming for all professions when the body which 
needs them is determined that none but the best will do: when the 
career is presented as one which offers a scope for the best: and when, 
in order to train men, the Body is prepared to pay for such education. 
When the value of efficiency is recognized, money is not grudged for 
the technical and theoretical training of experts. 

(3) As regards the subsequent provision to be made for men when 
ordained, it can hardly be questioned that the Financial Scheme must 
contemplate not only the training of recruits, but the pay of the trained 
soldier, his maintenance and equipment in a state of thorough efficiency, 
and a pension scheme on retirement at a certain age. The connexion 
is so obvious that it is almost superfluous to notice it except that in the 
discussion of this burning question, which touches the very life of the 
Church, it is so persistently ignored. 

(4) Our final preliminary consideration touches the very ‘big ” 
question as to whether the cost of training the clergy who are so sorely 
needed in every Diocese of the Anglican Communion is to be borne by 
the Home Church. Can the Home Church continue to supply the men 
who are daily asked by Colonial Bishops with the importunity of despair? 
It is true that some Colonial Dioceses are beginning to make arrange- 
ments for the training of Candidates for Holy Orders, and both send 
men to English Universities for education and have their own Theo- 
logical Colleges. But the urgent and persistent appeals which continue 
to reach England from every Province show that none of them are yet 
in a position of independence in the matter of supplying what their 
growing wants demand. 

There are many at home who consider that men cannot be spared to 
go abroad, still less the money required for their training, so long as 
the need of clergy in England is so pressing. They contend that there 
must be a limit beyond which we cannot go in supplying clergy to work 
in every country abroad, and that our present efforts at expansion are 
merely a wasteful diffusion of strength at the extremities which would 
be so infinitely more effective if concentrated at the home centre. 

As a practical question, granted that so many men annually do go 
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abroad and that so many men annually are being trained at home for 
foreign service, is such cost to be borne wholly by home Churchmen ? 
if not, what proportion of the expense should be supplied by the foreign 
Diocese which receives such assistance ? 

The bearing of this fourth preliminary question is important in order 
to assign some limit to the supply, and therefore to the extent of our 
liability for the expense of training Clergy. 


Il. What are the methods at present adopted for meeting these 
financial conditions ? 

It must be recognized that the Church’s present financial scheme 
remains what it was when the tithe system was universally accepted as 
the readiest and most practical method by which the Church as a body 
provided for the payment of clerical ministrations. Something over 
14,000 Clergy are ‘‘ financed ” to-day from the accumulated devotions of 
past generations of Churchmen, and are holding what are known to us 
as endowed benefices or ‘‘livings”. With the shifting of the balance ~ 
of population and its congestion in the great cities and towns of the 
United Kingdom glaring anomalies now exist. 

While many rural parishes with less than 200 souls are provided with 
a minister, and a parsonage house in addition to the Parish Church 
(built in the majority of cases hundreds of years ago), large urban 
districts cannot secure one clergyman to minister to 6,000 souls. 

The stipends of 7,189 Assistant Clergy are provided by— 

(a) Incumbents ; 

(4) Parochial subscriptions ; 

(c) Grants from Diocesan Funds ; 

(d) Grants from Societies, A.C.S., C.P.A., &c. 

For these 7,189 Clergy (unbeneficed) 

£234,951 is supplied by Incumbents 5 
£478,124 «4 from Parochial sources. 

This works out to an average income per man of £98 per annum 
from these sources, of which only £66 is paid directly by those to 
whom such Clergy minister.’ 

Such is the “living wage” contributed by voluntary offerings from 
the parishes which enjoy the privilege of Assistant Clergy ! 

For the training of Candidates for Ordination the bulk of the cost is 
borne entirely by those who themselves desire to be ordained. 

Assistance for such as cannot provide for their own education and 
training is supplied by various agencies. Among which may be noted :— 

(a) Diocesan Ordination Candidates and Missionary Students Funds. 

(5) The Ordination Candidates Exhibition Fund. 

(c) Communities at Mirfield and Kelham. 

(d) Societies administering moneys bequeathed for the purpose. 

(e) Private individuals. 

The sources of Financial Aid to Clerical Education will be found 
enumerated in the Church of England Official Year Book, pp. 1-8. _ 

The total of such voluntary offerings for this purpose, including 


1 Church of England Year Book, 1906, pp. xviii, 582, and 583. 
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income derived from benefactions, is there put down at the total of 
£20,301 6s. 3d. (cf. Summary, p. xxii). 

Heroic and praiseworthy as are the efforts made to meet the want 
which is so immediately pressing, it must be recognized that these are 
part of no financial scheme adopted by the Church in its corporate 
capacity, but are made entirely by individuals, as Societies or Com- 
munities, acting in isolation, and at times in competition. 

Frankly, the task which really concerns the very existence of the 
whole body is shirked and left to comparatively few individuals. 

The words of the late Bishop of Durham stand as a well-nigh 
unanswerable indictment of our corporate neglect. ‘‘Our National 
Church has hitherto for the most part trusted to the spontaneous 
devotion of a few, when we require the organized co-operation 
of alle 

We cannot go further without recognizing that it is this failure to 
realize a corporate responsibility, and the absence of any system of com- 
bined action, which is the real root of the trouble which is so generally 
deplored. 


III. Constructive proposals. The difficulties in the way of establishing 
a satisfactory financial scheme for the training of men for the ministry, 
formidable as they undoubtedly are, can be certainly overcome if once 
recognition can be won to the principle that the supply and training of 
such men is essential to the very existence of the Church. 

The necessary education and theological training can undoubtedly be 
provided so that men of God may be thoroughly furnished wherever 
they be sent, if it is universally conceded that this is one of the things 
which certainly ought to be done, whatever else may be left undone. 

It is important to bear in mind that any financial scheme for training 
men must be regarded as inseparable from the provision of a living wage 
for these spiritual agents when trained, and an adequate retiring pension 
for those who become incapable of further service by reason of age or 
infirmity. 

While these matters do not immediately fall within the scope of 
this paper, the practical suggestion re Training, &c., is here made for 
securing funds which may be, if necessary, extended to cover both 
Maintenance and Pensions. J¢ is based upon the principle that what 
concerns all shall be paid for by all. 

If the training and support of the ministry is a part of the duty of the 
whole body then there must be a contribution per capita towards the 
necessary cost. 

The number of Communicants of the Church of England is returned 
as 2,223,207 for 1905. It may be assumed to be at present 
2,500,000, at least. A contribution at the rate of td. per head would 
give a sum of £10,500 per annum; of 6d. per head, £63,000 per 
annum; of Is. per head, £126,000 per annum. 

It will be noted that the total at present from all sources for Educa- 
tional assistance of Clergy, including interest from benefactions, is 


1 Lessons from Work, p. 244. 
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£20,c00, a sum equal to a contribution of only 2d. per annum for each 
Communicant. 


(a) If the matter were laid fully and authoritatively before the Com- 
municant members of the Church of England in every Home Diocese 
and Parish, and each Communicant were to contribute 1s. per annum, we 
should have at disposal a sum sufficient to pay for the best training of 
1,000 men. ‘This would meet all requirements for training Candidates 
for Ordination. 

(4) As the cost of maintaining two-thirds of the Clergy (14,029 
incumbents), in many cases most inadequately, is provided for by 
Endowments, the result of generous gifts by past generations of English 
Churchmen, it might not be considered a great matter that the cost of 
training all candidates in England for Holy Orders should be borne by 
the Church at Home, at least in the case of those Provinces and 
Dioceses which are not as yet in a position to supply their own Clergy. 

(c) The collection of the contributions of Communicants should be 
part of the Parochial machinery, and the amounts sent to the Diocesan 
Treasurer of ‘‘’The Candidates Ordination Fund”. 

The amount at the disposal in each Diocese for the assistance of such 
candidates would be fixed by the amount of the Contribution from the 
Diocesan Communicants. It would be an understanding that men 
receiving such assistance from the Communicants of a particular Diocese 
should work at least five years in that Diocese, if required. 

Dioceses which have less need of Clergy would apply their funds 
to assist in the training of men who are needed in other Dioceses, 

(d) It is desirable that there should be an adequate number of repre- 
sentatives of Jay Communicants on each Committee responsible for 
administering ‘*‘ The Candidates Ordination Fund”. 

(e) It is essential that the principle of Voluntary Contribution as here 
set forth be accepted by all. The success of the scheme would be dependent 
upon its general acceptance by the whole body of Churchmen in response to 
an authoritative appeal. 

If the amount of the contribution needed from each Communicant 
could annually include the sum required for maintenance and pensioning 
of the Clergy a Financial Scheme on a sound basis would be at last 
established. Until some such basis is established, and until the 
principle of voluntary payment for Church privileges by those who enjoy 
them is generally accepted, no satisfactory solution of the problem of the 
Supply and Training of the Clergy can be hopefully sought. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
responsible for these Papers. ] 
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TRAINING: MAINTENANCE: 
SUPERANNUATION 


By tue LORD BISHOP OF GLASGOW 
AND GALLOWAY 


INTRODUCTION 


1. The Scottish Church. Since the year 1688 the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland has had no connexion with the State. 
The penal laws under which it once suffered have now been 
repealed. 

It forms a province of the Anglican Communion ; is divided 
into seven Dioceses: has no Archbishop: the presiding bishop, 
elected by the Episcopal Synod, bears the title of Primus. 

There are some 330 clergy, and the churches and missions 
to be served reach a total of about 400. 

Licensed lay readers (some paid, but the great majority 
voluntary), assist the clergy. 

The Church membership on the rolls may be roughly put 
down as 140,000, thirty-six per cent. being communicants, 

2. Financial System. ‘The Representative Church Council 
takes cognizance of the whole financial affairs of the Church, 
and has control over the Funds of the Church in its corporate 
capacity, so far as they may be committed to it. 

This Council consists of the Bishops, Clergy, elected Lay 
Representatives from each congregation (who must be Com- 
municants of full age), and certain others, ex officio or elected 
by the Dioceses. 

This Council works by means of Central Boards, accepts 
advice from the Diocesan Councils, and the decisions of its 
Boards are subject to review at the annual meeting of Council. 

3. Trust Funds. 

(a) Certain funds administered by Committees of Council. 

(2) ‘The Walker Trust, managed by an independent body of 
trustees. ‘The annual surplus income of some £5,000 is divided 
among various applicants each year. 


TRAINING 


The Theological College Hail in Edinburgh has a Principal, 
Vice-Principal, and four additional lecturers on special sub- 
jects (such as Church History, Hebrew, etc.) ; and provides 
accommodation for sixteen. resident students, 
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The regular session consists of three terms. Graduates and 
students who have passed the examination in Classics for M.A. 
reside for two years. ‘Students who at entrance pass satisfac- 
torily an extra examination in Latin and Greek may also, on 
the recommendation of the Principal, have the course reduced 
to two years; for others the course is three years. 

Examinations to be passed are the College Entrance, the 
Oxford and Cambridge Preliminary, and the Final College 
Examination. 

These two latter examinations are accepted by the Scottish 
Bishops in lieu of the examination for Deacon’s Orders. 

It is the desire of the Authorities that Graduates should 
pass the Preliminary at the end of the first College year, and 
devote the second to the subjects of the Final Examination. 

Tuition Fees amount to {12 per annum, and board and 
lodging in the College costs £1 5s. a week (28 weeks). 

The College receives income from various endowments, 
grants from the Walker Trustees (present year £430); and 
there are several available bursaries which cover in some cases 


the whole of the College dues. 


A difficulty frequently occurs in the case of candidates for 
Holy Orders who are of mature years and have contracted 
family ties, or who are unable to afford a three years’ course 
at the College. Certain of these accept paid posts as lay-readers 
while studying for their examinations ; but this is not entirely 
satisfactory, and the Bishops: are becoming increasingly un- 
willing to dispense from the full standard of canonical require- 
ments. 


MAINTENANCE 


1. Definitions. 

(4) An Incumbency is an independent charge, governed by 
a Constitution, with a duly organized committee making 
annual collections for the Central Funds, and contributing 
reasonably to the Clergy Sustentation Fund. 

In order that a charge may be raised to the status of an 
incumbency, an endowment producing {100 a year, or a guar- 
anteed stipend of £150 must be provided locally. A parsonage 
may be included as part value. 

(0) A Mission is a charge which has not yet attained to the 
status of an incumbency, and may be either independent, or 
dependent on some other Church. 

2. The Clergy Sustentation Fund. 'This is the principal 
Central Fund, and derives its income from subscriptions. 

It aims at securing all communicants at least as subscribers, 
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in order to provide an equal dividend of {100 a year to augment 
the local stipend of each incumbency. 

Three equal dividends are given to each Bishop, and an 
additional sum of {100 to the Primus. 

Certain poorer charges receive from this Fund a supple- 
mentary grant of from {5 to {30 in addition to their equal 
dividend. 

For the present year the equal dividend works out at a little 
over (60. 

3. The Home Mission Fund. ‘This is mainly supported by 
annual collections made in the Churches. 

Independent Missions receive £49, Dependent Missions £42, 
and from this Fund grants are also made to Lay-Readers. 

4. Curate Grants. Substantial help is received from the 
Walker Trust and some small sums from other sources not 
local ones. 

5. Bishops’ Diocesan Funds. ‘These exist in the majority of 
Dioceses, and are used to help charges which are financially 
weak as well as for the. purpose of Church Extension. 

6. Local Effort. ‘The principal source of income for main- 
taining the Clergy, except in very poor Charges and Missions, 
is derived from local sources. 

Weekly offerings in Church are universal, and maintenance 
funds are very general. 


The principle of the equal dividend, paid out of a central 
fund to which rich congregations give their hundreds and poor 
ones their tens, works extremely well, and gives the element 
of stability to the financial system. 

The first departure from this principle was made in the 
matter of supplementary grants to poorer charges where 
numbers had decreased chiefly owing to shifting population. 

The rapid development of Home Mission work has exhausted 
the Home Mission Fund. During the last five and twenty years 
one of the largest dioceses has trebled its Church membership. 
Many independent missions are indistinguishable from incum- 
bencies: yet a wholesale raising of such to the status of 
incumbencies would seriously lower the equal dividend. 

Hence it has been proposed to give certain independent 
Missions a grant to the amount of an equal dividend, to be 
taken in equal parts from the Sustentation Fund and the Home 
Mission Fund. 

It has been urged with considerable force that these two 
Funds should be dealt with by one Board; but hitherto this 
proposal has failed to command the necessary support for its 
adoption. 


4. TRAINING: MAINTENANCE: SUPERANNUATION 


The problem is how to secure stability in the support given 
to incumbencies without penalizing the work of extension by 
the establishment of new missions. 


SUPERANNUATION 


There exists an Aged and Infirm Clergy Fund for Bishops 
and Priests of the Church. 

"1. The Income of this Fund is provided by 

(a) Interest from capital. 

(b) A tax of one per cent. levied from the respective dioceses 
and congregations on the gross incomes of all Bishops and Priests. 

(c) Grants from the Church Society, and Walker Trust 
Funds. 

2. Beneficiaries are those who on retirement apply for 
admission, and 

(a2) Who have attained the age of seventy years and have 
served twenty years in the Scottish Church. 

(6) Or, who have served twenty years and have become 
permanently infirm. 

(c) Or, who having served less than twenty years and have 
become infirm. ‘These cases, together with the amount and 
duration of retiring allowances, are specially considered. 

‘ 3. The full retiring allowance is {80 per annum for a priest 
and {240 for a Bishop. 

4. In certain cases congregations contribute to supplement 
the allowance made from this Fund. 


This system works extremely well, and special cases of hard- 
ship, where the full term of service has not been completed, 
are usually dealt with most generously. 
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MAINTENANCE AND SUPERANNUATION 


Bro PW. DME LE, lads. 
CHANCELLOR oF THE Diocesz, MancuEstTEeR 


THE subjects of (i) the maintenance, that is to say, the financial 
support, of the clergy, and (ii) their superannuation, are closely allied 
to one another, but are by no means identical or of equal importance. 
For while the superannuation of ministers is essential to the credit 
and well-being of the Church, their maintenance or financial support 
is essential to her very existence. With regard to both headings, 
different arrangements prevail, and a different standard has been 
reached, in the various branches and dioceses of the Anglican Com- 
munion ; but it will be generally admitted that in all of them there 
is, at present, much room for improvement and for systematization. 


(1) Matntenance. 


The clergy may be maintained by all or any of the following means : 
(1) endowments, including the provision of parsonage houses ; (2) pew- 
rents; (3) fees and offerings for special services, such as marriages and 
burials ; (4) collections during divine service; (5) an assessment on 
members of the Church or the congregation; (6) voluntary gifts ; 
and (7) diocesan or general funds. These last, if they exist, must, of 
course, be supplied by some one or more of the six previously men- 
tioned sources of revenue. What estimate shall we form of the value 
and merits of these different methods of maintenance? 

(1) Endowments are of questionable advantage, and may be even 
deleterious, if they are of such a magnitude as to render the clergy 
wholly independent of the contemporaneous support of the people. 
But, especially in the form of parsonage houses, they are extremely 
valuable as a nucleus of clerical maintenance, and as providing an 
assured minimum of sustentation, to be supplemented by current con- 
tributions. Whatever may have been once the case, the endowments 
of the Church in England are, at the present time, wholly insufficient 
by themselves for the support of the clergy; and, out of England, 
endowments nowhere contribute any considerable amount to the main- 
tenance of the ministers of our communion. (2) Pew-rents are not wholly 
to be condemned ; but they are only expedient in exceptional cases, 
and cannot be properly made the basis of a general system of main- 
tenance. (3) The same observation applies to fees and offerings for 
special services. In the nature of things they can only be supplemental 
to some wider scheme. Weare left, therefore, to (4) collections during 
Divine service and (5) an assessment on Church people generally, 
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supplemented by (6) larger voluntary gifts, as the normal means for sus- 
taining our clergy, either parochially, or through (7) diocesan or general 
funds. Can a workable maintenance scheme be devised upon these 
lines? The answer is supplied not only by the results achieved by the 
Free Church of Stotland since the disruption in 1843, but also by the 
fact that such a scheme has actually been adopted and is in operation 
in Anglican dioceses at the present time. That of Jamaica may be taken 
as a typical instance. The diocesan canons lay down that it is the duty 
of communicants, and of others who register themselves as under the. 
pastoral care of the clergy and as claiming the benefit of their services, 
to subscribe at least 3d. per week to the Diocesan Church Fund ; 
. but the clergyman, with the consent of the Church Committee of the 
parish, may remit the contribution or reduce its amount in case of 
poverty or for other sufficient reason. The fund is supplemented by 
pew-rents from churches where they are taken, and by special thank- 
offerings and other voluntary contributions. The total so collected 
is under the direction of a Diocesan Board of Finance who allocate it 
to various sub-heads, among which are a Sustentation Fund and 
a Diocesan Expenses Fund. Out of the Sustentation Fund stipends 
are paid to the parochial clergy, varying in amount between a fixed 
maximum and a fixed minimum. This is as it should be. All the 
clergy ought to have a living wage ; but it is undesirable that all, even 
in the same diocese, should be paid at precisely the same rate. The 
scale of living varies in different places ; one parish is larger or more 
important than another ; and it is right that where the people are in 
a marked degree able or willing to support their minister, he should 
derive a special advantage from the fact. The existence of local 
endowments and other peculiar circumstances renders it impossible 
to frame a cut-and-dried scheme of clergy sustentation for universal 
adoption throughout the Anglican communion. But we may unhesi- 
tatingly affirm the desirability of the establishment everywhere of 
a diocesan and, in some cases, of a provincial and even wider fund, 
which shall supplement the other sources of clergy sustentation, 
co-ordinating the aggregate provision for the purpose, and so far 
equalizing it that the stipend of no minister shall fall below a certain 
fixed minimum, provided he is doing his duty. This proviso is, of 
course, an essential element in the problem; and it involves, as 
a necessary condition of a complete system of clerical maintenance, 
the power of preventing an unworthy minister from occupying a post 
in which he would become entitled to participate in it, and of removing 
the occupant of such a post if he ceases to deserve support. In short, 
a general comprehensive scheme of sustentation, which shall embrace 
the whole body of clergy, cannot be anywhere established unless there 
exists concurrently with it an equally general and comprehensive 
scheme of church patronage, of such a character as to command 
universal confidence, and including a power of displacing ministers 
from their posts. The methods of securing these objects fall, however, 
under a different branch of the subject. It is sufficient here to point 
out their vital connexion with the question of finance. 
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(ii) Superannuation. 


The superannuation of the clergy occupies a secondary position to 
that of their maintenance; but its importance to the Church is very 
great, with a view to increasing her spiritual efficiency (a) by enabling 
the aged and infirm clergy to give way to younger and more capable 
men, and (b) by saving her from the disgrace of allowing those who 
have spent their health and strength in her service to pass their declining 
years in penury and want. The need of it is accentuated in the present 
day by the fact that superannuation is becoming more and more 
general in secular occupations, and schemes are afloat, and in some 
places actually started, for national systems of old age pensions for all 
who cannot otherwise provide for the period of life in which they are 
past work. There will, probably, be a general agreement (1) that it 
should extend to all the clergy, (2) that it should commence as soon 
after the age of sixty-five as the clergyman either (a) himself wishes 
to take the benefit of it, or (b) is judged by some defined ecclesiastical 
authority to be incapable of further useful parochial duty—with some 
provision for superannuating on a proportionately lower scale a clergy- 
man who becomes permanently incapacitated before that age; and 
(3) that its amount, while in practice restricted by the funds available 
for the purpose, ought, theoretically, after not less than forty years’ 
ministerial service within the area covered by the superannuation 
scheme, to be two-thirds of the normal minister’s stipend in that area, 
and, in the case of a shorter term of service, so many sixtieths of the 
full amount as there have been actual years of service. ‘The super- 
annuation area ought to be a province, or, better still, a group of 
provinces, «rather than a single diocese; and, if the scheme were 
generally adopted, arrangements might be made that a clergyman 
superannuated in one area, after having served during some of the 
earlier years of his ministry in another, should be entitled to receive 
from that. other a proportionate superannuation allowance in respect 
of those years of service, not being greater than the amount by which 
the pension, which he receives from the area in which he is super- 
annuated, falls short of the full pension which he would have received 
had he spent forty years of service within this area. 

Upon one or two points of detail there may reasonably be differences 
of opinion. (1) Shoulda clergyman be required to contribute to the 
superannuation fund either (a) personally or (+) through his congre- 
gation, as a condition of being admitted to the benefits of it; and 
(2) Should such contributions be returnable, with a small rate of 
interest, in case he dies, or disclaims any benefit from the fund, before 
he begins to receive a pension from it? (3) Should there be, in addition, 
a general Clergy Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund? 

Without attempting to dogmatize on these points, and without 
implying that they must necessarily everywhere be treated in the 
same manner, it may be permissible again to refer to Jamaica for an 
illustration of the mode in which the problem, as a whole, is being 
actually dealt with at the present time. Besides the Diocesan Church 
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Fund, already mentioned, there is in that diocese a Widows’ and 
Orphans’ and Clergy Pensions’ Fund which is subdivided into 
three contributing funds and two distributing branches. The con- 
tributing funds are (1) the Abatement Fund supplied by annual 
abatements of 4 per cent. from the stipends of the clergy (except 
such as are exempted by the ecclesiastical authority, and who in that 
case are excluded from participation in either of the distributing 
branches) ; (2) the Voluntary Fund, consisting of donations and 
bequests and yearly offertories in the churches ; and (3) an Annual 
Subsidy of at least £100 from the Diocesan Expenses Fund, which, as 
already stated, is one of several sub-heads of the Diocesan Church 
Fund. The Distributing Branches are (a) The Clergy Widows’ and 
Orphans’ Fund, and (s) the Retired Clergy Pensions’ Fund. ‘To the 
first (A), the whole of the Abatement Fund and one half of the Voluntary 
Fund are allotted, together with any special gifts made to the Branch. 
And the money is applied in payments of premiums on policies of life 
assurance effected by the clergy, and in providing pensions for their 
widows during life or until remarriage, and afterwards to their children, 
in the case of boys until eighteen and in the case of girls until twenty- 
one or previous marriage. The other Branch (8) is made up of the 
remaining half of the Voluntary Fund, the subsidy from the Diocesan 
Expenses Fund, and any special gifts bestowed on the Branch, and is 
applied in granting a pension to every clergyman not excluded from the 
benefit of the Fund, who claims to retire on a pension at or after the 
age of sixty-five, or who, either before or at or after that age, is de- 
clared superannuated by the Bishop and a joint resolution of the 
Diocesan Council and the Diocesan Financial Board. ‘The amount 
of the pension is fixed at {2 a year for every year of active service. 
But it is not in any case to exceed £80 a year, or to be granted for 
less than ten years’ continuous service; though, in the case of inca- 
pacity from ill health before the completion of ten years’ service, a 
gratuity may be given of not more than {5 for each year of service. 
If the pensioner obtains another appointment at a yearly salary of 
£120 or upwards, the pension is suspended ; and if the appointment 
yields a less salary, the pension and salary together must not exceed 
£120 per annum, and, if necessary, the pension will be reduced so as 
to prevent the excess. 

No general system of clergy superannuation has, as yet, been set on 
foot in England, but it is partially supplied in three different ways : 
(1) In the first place, under the Incumbents Resignation Acts, when 
an incumbent, who has held a benefice for at least seven years, resigns 
on account of permanent bodily or mental infirmity, the law allows to 
him such portion not exceeding one-third of the revenues of the 
benefice as may be assigned to him by way of pension. (2) Again, 
a clergyman in either of the two provinces of Canterbury and York, 
or holding a chaplaincy in Europe, who elects to become a beneficiary 
of the Clergy Pensions Institution by subscribing a sufficient amount 
to its funds as will at the age of sixty-five years purchase for him a life 
annuity of {15 1$s., is entitled, when he has attained that age and is 
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unbeneficed, to have that annuity supplemented out of the Central 
Augmentation Fund of the Institution, which is maintained by grants 
from the surplus profits of the Ecclesiastical Insurance Office, donations, 
bequests, offertories, and other voluntary contributions. The Institu- 
tion was founded in 1886, and up to the present time about one 
quarter of the English clergy have joined it; several being already in 
enjoyment of pensions from its funds, which at first were granted 
at the rate of £32, but have since been raised to {52 a year. 
It holds, besides, diocesan funds which are supplied from the same 
sources as the Central Fund, and from which extra pension grants are 
made to the clergy at the discretion of the diocesan committees of 
the Institution. (3) And lastly, in the early part of 1907, the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners framed a scheme for setting apart a specific 
sum out of their revenues to be devoted to making superannuation 
grants of £50 per annum in cases where (a) incumbents retire on 
a pension under the Incumbents Resignation Acts, and (4) a further 
pension of not less than {50 is forthcoming from the Clergy Pensions 
Institution or some other source. If the annual income of the relin- 
quished benefice will be reduced by the pension which is taken out of 
it to less than £250, an amount not exceeding two-fifths of the Com- 
missioners’ Grant is to be devoted towards restoring that income, as 
far as may be, to £250, or to its full amount if less than that figure, 
and the remainder or, where the annual value of the benefice is not 
reduced below £250 by the pension charged upon it, the whole of the 
Commissioners’ grant is to be paid to the retiring incumbent in 
augmentation of the superannuation which he receives from the other 
sources. 

It is hoped that these three methods together may eventually 
succeed in effecting a general provision for the adequate superannua- 
tion of the English clergy. But while they may furnish hints and 
suggestions for use in other branches of the Anglican communion, it is 
clear that the form which they assume in England is incapable of 
adoption elsewhere. 


[Published for the Pan-Anglican Congress Committees, who alone are 
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THE CHURCH'S MINISTRY 
MAINTENANCE AND SUPERANNUATION 


By rug LORD ARCHBISHOP or tus, WEST INDIES 


Tue best way in which I can meet the wishes of the Com- 
mittee of the Congress and offer suggestions on this subject 
which may be practically useful, is to explain what are our 
financial arrangements in the Jamaica Church. I think this 
is the best course for me to take, not because our arrangements 
are perfect, or in all respects satisfactory, but because they 
embody in a practical working shape the results of many years 
of thought, reading, and experience. 


I 


At the time of the disestablishment of the Jamaica Church 
in 1870 J] made a careful study of the financial arrangements 
existing in every part of the Church of England at home and 
abroad. As the Irish Church plans were matured they also 
were studied; and also those of our Church in America. 
Much care was given to the investigating of the methods 
adopted in Nonconformist Communions in England and else- 
where: in the Freé Church of Scotland; and the United 
Presbyterian Church. An endeavour was then made to establish 
in Jamaica a homogeneous system which would combine, as 
far as possible, the features which had proved most satisfactory 
in the various financial systems existing elsewhere. The 
financial arrangements adopted by us at that time have since 
been modified and improved from time to time to meet 
changing conditions in a Church disestablished and being 
gradually disendowed, as the life interests of the older clergy 
lapsed on their death or retirement. The ideas and principles 
thus embodied include the following :— 

1. In a voluntary Church it is inevitable that money con- 
tributions will depend to a considerable extent upon the 
effective carrying out of carefully planned methods. 

2. There should be a definite annual subscription required 
of members, according to their resources, for the support of 
the ministry of the Church ; and this should be distinct from, 
and additional to, the amounts given in donations or sub- 
scriptions for other, purposes of religion, education, and charity. 
Giving systematically of our substance to these various purposes 
should be taught and enforced as a religious duty and privilege. 
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3. Unity of regulation and action throughout a Diocese 
strengthens the efforts of individual clergy and congregations. 

4. The personal and the religious influence of the clergy- 
man of the parish, and also his business capacity, will greatly 
affect the local givings of congregations and individuals. 

5. If stipends of clergy are wholly independent of the 
contributions of the people ministered to, the sense of financial 
responsibility is thereby reduced, and in consequence the 
givings are less. 

6. Even on any system of centralization in the administra- 
tion of funds the amount of stipend paid must ultimately 
depend on the aggregate local givings. 

7. The best results are obtained from a system which includes 
a large dependence on local givings and local responsibility for 
providing stipends; monthly payments of stipend through 
a central Diocesan office rather than directly through a local 
treasurer: and also aid from funds at the disposal of the 
central authority as such aid may be necessary and available. 
As regards congregations, they should not only have responsi- 
bility for raising the whole or a definite part of the clergy- 
man’s stipend; but should be required to contribute on a 
definite plan to central funds for the benefit of the Diocese 
generally. 

8. The ideal arrangement for furnishing resources would be 
an endowment for each church yielding enough to meet half 
the annual requirements for clerical stipend, the other half 
being dependent on annual contributions of the members. 


II 


Our practical working-out in Jamaica of the principles and 
ideas above specified, may perhaps be stated intelligibly in 
a condensed form as follows :— 

1. In every church and congregation there is at least one 
weekly offertory. Apart from special collections this offertory 
is devoted to local church maintenance and cost of services 
‘generally, and is controlled by the local church authorities, 
clergymen, churchwardens, and committee. Any surplus at 
the end of each quarter is forwarded to the central offices 
of the church in aid of ministerial stipend. The Canon of 
Finance requires from each church contributions for the 
General Sustentation Fund on one Sunday in the year, to be 
used by the central authorities to supplement the stipends of 
the clergy in the poorer churches. There is similarly required 
one offertory for Missions, one for the Theological College, 
and one for the Widows and Orphans Fund for the clergy. 
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These special collections, as well as those for general purposes, 
are sent up to the central offices of the church. 

2. Subscriptions are required from each member towards 
the support of the minister. These are collected by the 
clergyman, local treasurer, and secretary. The people are 
expected to subscribe not less than threepence per week for 
this purpose. Payments are more frequently made monthly 
than in any other way; sometimes quarterly ; sometimes 
annually. ‘These subscriptions are sent up monthly to the 
central offices of the church. 

3. The local church committees which aid in securing the 
collection of these contributions for various purposes and in 
disbursing those for local objects, consist of the clergyman 
and twelve members of each church appointed annually at 
a meeting of the congregation. 

4. The body that holds all the property of the church in 
trust is designated the Incorporated Lay Body. This con- 
sists of four lay members appointed by the annual syfod as 
vacancies arise from death or removal from the island. 

5. The central authority for dealing with finances is the’ 
Diocesan Financial Board. ‘This consists of certain official 
members including the Bishop, the Archdeacons, the members 
of the Incorporated Lay Body, and also twelve members 
elected by the annual synod: This Financial Board administers 
all funds whether intended for endowment purposes, or those 
of a general character for the benefit of the whole Church, 
or those belonging to individual churches. ‘The Colonial 
Bank is the treasurer. 

6. All stipends of clergy are paid by cheque prepared by 
the accountant and signed by the Lay Chairman or Vice- 
chairman and one other member of the Board. All the 
stipends of clergy paid in this way are provided by the givings 
of the congregation to which they are attached, and any 
interest on endowments, and (if the church is a poor one) 
from grants from the General Sustentation Fund. Stipends 
are often advanced by the Diocesan Financial Board in excess 
of moneys received from congregations during those periods 
of the year when collections come in slowly ; but all accounts 
are expected to be squared at the close of the year. Any 
difficulties arising out of debt are dealt with in the annual 
synod held early in February. 

7. Attached to each church there is a Rectory House or 
Parsonage. ‘These have been provided partly by contributions 
of the people and gifts in free labour, and partly by money 
loaned from the Diocesan Financial Board, which has been or 
is being repaid with interest in twelve years by equal annual 
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payments. For such payment the local church authorities 
are responsible. Upkeep of parsonages is provided substantially 
in the same way. That is to say small repairs are provided 
by local efforts: larger repairs by a loan. 

8. The Widows and Orphans Fund is maintained largely by 
the contributions of the clergy, with some aid from the 
general funds contributed by congregations as a whole. The 
clerical contributions are deducted in monthly instalments 
from their stipends. 

g. There is a Pension Fund for clergy retiring at sixty-five 
years of age or before in the case of ill health. This is provided 
partly by annual contributions from the congregations generally, 
and partly by interest of funded money. There is power to 
compulsorily retire clergy at the age of sixty-five if their 
state of health and limited power of work require this. 


Ill 


It is hoped that the foregoing summary statements are not 

,so condensed as to be unintelligible; and that they may be 

of some use to some of those who are now engaged in working 
out plans of church finance in other parts of the world. 
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MAINTENANCE AND SUPERANNUA- 
TION OF THE CEERG Y 


By tue VERY REV. C. S. BRUCE, Dean or Cork 


For the sake of brevity I shall confine my remarks to giving a short 
account of what has been done in the Church of Ireland under these 
two heads since the time of her disestablishment in 1869 :— 

I. The steps taken for the maintenance of her clergy. 

II. Her present scheme of Superannuation. 


I 


The disendowment of the Church under Mr. Gladstone’s Act was 
absolute and complete even to the glebes. The Churches alone were 
left as a free gift to the Church when she entered, upon her life of 
freedom, as a disendowed and disestablished Church, but she did not 
go forth absolutely naked. 

1. The life interest of the clergy was secured to them, not in any. 
consideration of their past services, but in consideration of the dis- 
charge of their clerical duties for the remainder of their lives, to which 
they were bound under the Act of Disestablishment. 

“2. A grant of £500,000 was made by the Government as compen- 
sation for the loss of private endowments. ‘The Government wisely 
offered, and the clergy wisely, and in a true spirit of self-sacrifice, 
accepted the offer to pay over at once to the Representative Church 
Body the capitalized value of these annuities, thus freeing themselves 
from any further responsibility. But in order to carry out this plan 
the consent of the individual clergyman was required, and it was no 
light sacrifice for a body of poor men to make—to exchange the 
absolute security of their life interest in Government annuities 
for the very inferior security of annuities promised by the 
Representative Church Body, a Body which, as yet, had its character 
to make; but this sacrifice, the clergy, with few exceptions, willingly 
made for the good of their Church, and their faith in the character of 
that Body has been fully justified. 

Thus the Church was thenceforth left, free of Government control, 
to enter at once into her new life, and to face at once her financial 
responsibilities. 

The Church proved herself wise, indeed, in identifying herself with, 
and availing herself of, the enthusiasm of the new situation, instead 
of waiting for the expiration of the thirteen years for which the life 
annuities provided. She at once organized a financial scheme for her 
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maintenance in the future, and commenced raising her Sustentation 
Fund from the hour of disendowment, thus accepting the share of 
her living members in the responsibilities of the future, and thereby 
largely reducing the cost which would have fallen upon her children 
for the permanent maintenance of the clergy. It also enabled her 
before any new appointments had to be made, to rearrange the 
incomes of the parishes for the future, incomes which had too frequently 
been in inverse proportion to the work to be done. 


Drocrsan ScHEMES 


There is no-one general scheme for all the Dioceses. Each Diocese 
has been allowed full liberty to frame its own financial scheme of sus- 
tentation, provided it received the approval of the Representative 
Church Body as being financially sound. ‘They are all more or less 
similar in their general scope, with some differences in matters of 
detail. In some Dioceses the full income is secured to the incumbent 
for the full term of his incumbency, and any deficiency in the annual 
subscriptions undertaken by the parish is charged to the parish, and 
has to be made good to the Diocese whenever a vacancy occurs in the 
parish, and before a new incumbent can be appointed. This plan has 
hitherto worked well, and is certainly to be preferred, as it secures 
greater freedom to the clergyman, and, so far, there are few, if any, 
instances where the penalty has had to be enforced. 

In others, the deficiency is charged to the stipend of the clergyman, 
but has to be made good to him or his representative before a new 
appointment is made to the parish. 

In the Diocese of Dublin, where there are larger local resources, the 
Diocesan scheme differs in important details—too long to be described 
in this paper. In Dublin it has worked well, but it is doubtful whether 
it could have been efficiently worked in the poorer Dioceses of Ireland. 


Sources or INcoME 


The sources from which the incomes are derived are the same in all 
the Dioceses. 

1. The interest of the original commutation capital of the Diocese. 

2. The interest of all Diocesan endowments, if there are any. 

3. The annual subscriptions undertaken by the parishes. 

In the South and West of Ireland, where it is impossible, on account 
of the poverty of the people, to raise the full amounts, the parochial 
contributions required are assisted by the generous contributions of 
wealthier Churchmen from outside, a practical sympathy with their 
poorer brethren, which, thank God, has never failed as yet. 

The present agrarian condition of Ireland, no doubt, suggests many 
anxious thoughts for the future, but it would be worse than faithless 
now to doubt that He who, we believe, has led and guided our Church 
through many dark days, will not fail us now in our hour of need, but 
will keep the lamp of Catholic faith and freedom still burning in the 
Church of Ireland. 
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II 


SUPERANNUATION 


We can thankfully point to one mark of real progress—‘‘ Our Super- 
annuation Scheme ” 

After long and careful consideration by financial experts, a General 
Superannuation Scheme for the clergy of the Church of Ireland was 
adopted by the General Synod in 1905. It has now been in operation 
for three years. It may be a little premature to speak confidently of 
its financial stability, but the general opinion is that the Scheme is 
financially sound, as the number of the clergy already superannuated 
has probably reached its normal condition. 


Some Features of the Scheme 


1. For the purpose of superannuation no clerical income is estimated 
at more than £300 a year. 

2. No retiring annuity exceeds £200 a year. 

In any claim for full superannuation the conditions are as follows :— 

‘The claimant must be seventy years of age. 

He must have been forty years in the service of the Church of 
Ireland. 

The amount of his superannuation is in proportion to the income 
he has received, but in no case can it exceed {200 a year. 

If his income has been less than £300 a year he will be entitled to 
one-sixtieth of his income for each year of his service in the Church of 


Ireland. 


Provision of an Assistant Curate 


There is one other provision for superannuation which is of con- 
siderable importance in a Church, where in many districts the great 
extent of the parish, rather than the number of the parishioners, 
makes superannuation a necessity. 

In such cases, when it becomes necessary that the clergyman should 
have assistance for his work, but where it is desirable that the parish 
should not lose his personal influence, there is a provision that an 
Assistant Curate may be supplied. This provision is safeguarded from 
abuse by the following conditions :— 

1. It can only be carried out on the recommendation of the Bishop 
and the Diocesan Council. 

2. The Representative Body only provides two-thirds of the salary ; 
the remaining third must be provided from local sources. So far, this 
provision has worked well and has been a eG saving to the 
funds. 


Partial Superannuation 


In case of incapacity arising, not from age, but from bodily infirmity. 

The applicant must have been for twenty years in the service of 
the Church, and his superannuation allowance is one-sixtieth of his 
ecclesiastical income for each completed year of his service. 
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The Provision of Funds 


1. The Representative Body has a small central Fund, arising 
chiefly from bequests and donations given for this purpose, to which 
the interest is applied. 

2. A tax of three per cent. on the incomes of the clergy up to £300 
a year. Every Diocese has undertaken to pay this assessment. 

In very few cases will this tax fall upon the individual clergyman, as 
in almost every case the Diocese has accumulated a Diocesan Super- 
annuation Fund, and the interest of the fund will, in most cases, be 
sufficient to pay nearly, if not altogether, the charge of three per cent. 
on the incomes. 

On the whole, we thank God for the past, and take courage for the 
future. : 
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POE INTER Y-OF- THE *GHURCH 
MAINTENANCE AND SUPERANNUATION 


By J. A. WATERWORTH, ESQ., Sr. Louis, U.S.A. 


Tue conditions considered in this paper are those of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the United States of America, which for brevity’s 
sake will hereinafter be called the American Church. 

The subject of the supply of clergy is becoming a serious question 
with all denominations, and the American Church is not unaffected 
by it. Postulants are fewer, and fewer postulants go on to become 
candidates for holy orders. ‘There is no doubt that one reason of this 
growing shortage of men is the slender and in some respects insecure 
provision made for the support of the clergy. The income of the 
clergy has not been increased in the same proportion as wages and 
other incomes; the present exceptional opportunities of acquiring 
wealth and fame, open to all other men of good parts and attractive 
to the youthful mind, are closed to the clergy, and they are invited 
to a life of unnecessary privation. Accordingly men of intellectual 
and moral power, who in former generations would have looked upon 
the ministry as offering a field satisfying their aspirations, are now 
tempted into secular life, and the social status and influence of the 
clergy has suffered in consequence. ‘The office is not so attractive 
as in olden times, and candidates are fewer. 

Whether any increase of clerical income that the Church could 
possibly offer would have the power, of itself, to attract the strongest 
men to the priesthood in these days is questionable; but a better 
provision for the clergy is a matter of justice as well as a means of 
attracting candidates to the ministry ; and on the grounds of justice 
the subject demands early consideration and action by the American 
Branch of the Anglican Communion. 

In considering any question of finance in the American Church it 
must be borne in mind that this Church depends absolutely, and 
has from the beginning depended, on the voluntary contributions of 
its people. The stipends of the clergy are admittedly inadequate in 
view of the wealth and luxury of the times, but their increase, if 
any, depends on the unconstrained liberality of the people. The 
Church is without endowments, and endowments, if any could be 
lawfully created for this purpose, would depend on the disposition 
of the people. The moral effect of endowments is believed in this 
country to be unfavourable to Christian liberality and to the active 
interest of the people in the affairs of the Church. Besides, the law 
looks with coldness on endowments of religious bodies, and in many 
States prohibits it. The Constitution of the State in which this 
paper is written (and it is a fair sample of the laws in the majority 
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of the States), provides that ‘‘ No religious corporation can be estab- 
lished in this State except such as may be created by general law for 
the purpose only of holding the title to such real estate as may be 
prescribed by law for church edifices, parsonages, and cemeteries ”’ ; 
the State doubtless having in mind the abuses and oppressions which 
the Statute of Mortmain was enacted to suppress. Under these 
circumstances relief from endowments is not to be looked for. Any 
inquiry, then, as to conditions and remedies must be confined to the 
best methods of stimulating the interest of the people of the Church 
in her welfare, and especially in her welfare as dependent on the 
adequate maintenance of her clergy while in active service and decent 
superannuation for her aged and infirm clergy. 

While this voluntary liberality may seem to be a somewhat vague 
and uncertain dependence, the American Church is disposed to rely 
on the sense of justice of the people, when fully informed of their 
duty. The Church is willing to submit this large subject of adequate 
provision for its clergy to the enlightened conscience of the laity, and 
to undertake the necessary campaign of enlightenment to place the 
facts before them and abide their decision. 

I. Maintenance. There is no provision by the general Church for 
the maintenance of her parochial clergy. It is purely a local question, 
and is likely to remain so for generations to come, as the people are 
opposed to the centralization of authority or effort or taxation. This 
parochial control does not favour large salaries. The average stipend 
of a parish priest in country towns may be stated as approximately 
$600 to $1,200 a year; in cities from $1,000 to $2,500. It is near 
the truth to say that there are not twenty clerical salaries of $10,000 
a year in the United States. The average mechanic is better paid 
than the priest. These salaries are inadequate when viewed in rela- 
tion to the present cost of living ; and unfair when the social demands 
on the clergy are considered. Any improvement in these conditions 
must, however, be sought within the limits of the Diocese. An 
energetic bishop has much influence in this direction, but little actual 
power ; nevertheless the standard of the provision for the clergy in 
a given diocese may be largely influenced by the bishop. The Diocesan 
Convention or Council has little influence in the matter; it may 
formulate plans, but cannot enforce them, and attempts to raise funds 
for any special purpose through this agency are usually ineffectual. 
So that finally we reach the lowest organism, the parish, where alone 
the appeal can be effectually made to the people. Here it would 
be supposed that selfish interest would induce the parish priest to 
work up a sentiment in favour of the better payment of the clergy 
as an order. But as a fact it will be found that the average parish 
priest does not care to champion any cause but his own. 

The remedy for the uncertain and inadequate remuneration of 
the clergy must be sought :— 

First. In the efforts of the clergy themselves to bring the question 
of clerical support powerfully and continuously to the attention of 
their own people. Few effective sermons are preached on this sub- 
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ject—probably from natural reserve, and few that insist on an adequate 
provision for the clergy as a matter of conscience. In the United 
States public sentiment must be created before laws relating to personal 
duties can be enforced, much more before an appeal to voluntary 
liberality can command attention. 

Second. If sentiment can be created in the parishes an improve- 
ment will undoubtedly speedily become visible in the parishes them- 
selves—individually. ‘The time will then be ripe to bring the matter 
before the Diocesan Council for the enactment of a minimum salary 
for the parish and mission priest. No parish or mission to receive 
a priest without a guarantee of the minimum salary, nor to have 
representation in the Council if it fail to maintain the minimum 
required. 

This seems to be the limit of diocesan effort. If guarantees of 
remuneration more stable than that provided by popular will are 
sought, it must be either by endowments, which are liable to be 
dissolved if brought into court, or by the creation of a Supplementary 
Income Fund by the General Church following close after the agita- 
tion in the Parish and Diocese outlined in the preceding two para- 
graphs. Such a step, however, as the creation of a central fund to 
stipend the priesthood would be looked on with hostility as interfering 
with the principle of home rule and as tending to make the priest 
independent of his parishioners, an independence the parish might 
acquiesce in but which they will not contribute to. 

The maintenance of the clergy in the Mission Fields, Domestic 
and Foreign, is of course necessarily a function of the General Church. 
The funds are secured by apportionments on the Dioceses by the 
Missionary Board, which the Diocese reapportions out among its 
parishes in sums proportioned to their respective expenditures for 
self-maintenance. ‘The apportionment thus comes to the parish with 
the sanction of the Diocese. This system has worked well in securing 
funds for missionary purposes. The admirable management of the 
Church’s Missions by the Central Missionary Board points to a central 
authority as the very best method for all subjects of administration , 
that can lawfully or by the necessities of the subject be brought 
under the control of the General Church. 

II. Superannuation. Superannuation is one of these. 

Superannuation stands on a different footing from maintenance, 
both before the people and the law. It deals with priests an active 
interest in whose capacities and services has ceased. ‘The law does 
not prohibit the creation of trust funds for purely benevolent 
purposes. 

In this interest, therefore, action has already been taken not only 
by the dioceses but also by the General Clergy Relief, an official 
institution of the General Church. In many dioceses a trust fund 
has been created, the interest of which is used as a superannuation 
fund for the aged and infirm clergy and the widows and orphans of 
deceased clergy of the diocese. An annual collection is also appointed 
by Canon in all dioceses to be taken fer aged and infirm clergy and 
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for the widows and orphans of clergy. “The amount of the trust 
funds invested is about $2,000,000. ‘The total income from interest 
on the funds and annual collections does not exceed $125,000 per 
annum ; a sum inadequate for the proper care of these wards of the 
Church. At the General Convention in 1907 a Committee was 
appointed to raise $5,000,000 for a clergy pension fund. There is 
also an earnest effort being made to convert the diocesan funds into 
a central trust fund in the hands of the trustees of the General Clergy 
Relief, to be administered by the General Church. Many dioceses 
have already turned their funds over to the general fund, and their 
aged clergy and widows are now cared for by the General Church. 
The desirability of this disposition of the funds is becoming recognized, 
and itis probable thatallof the dioceses will ultimately transfer their 
funds and their aged clergy to the care of the General Church. If 
these schemes can be successfully carried out, ample provision for 
superannuation will have been made. 

The Province would seem to have many things to recommend it 
as an administrative centre for raising and controlling funds for the 
increase of clerical incomes, for mission work within the dioceses 
composing the Province, and for disciplinary purposes. The laity 
would enjoy greater influence and more frequent opportunities for 
legislation on a large class of subjects of Provincial interest, and a 
more active interest in Church affairs would probably be developed 
in these smaller self-governing bodies. The General Convention 
could be reduced to more manageable proportions, and relieved of 
a large mass of quasi-local legislation. The Province would seem to 
be a natural step in development, an advance in organization, true 
to the facts of history, and an aid to the American Church in 
fulfilling her destiny. But the action of the General Convention in 
rejecting the proposal to adopt the Provincial System shows that the 
maintenance of the unity of Church action as represented by the 
General Convention outweighs in the minds of the laity of the Church 
the actual and probable advantages of the Provincial System. The 
Bishop and clergy approve it. 
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THE MINISTRY OF THE LAYMAN 
I, ITS FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 
By THE BISHOP OF STEPNEY 


1, Tue real object of the Pan-Anglican Congress is, not to 
discuss interesting questions, but to “ hear what the Spirit saith 
to the Churches”. The Spirit speaks at any special time by 
revealing the defects, the needs, the opportunities of the Church. 
There can be little doubt that one such special voice of the 
Spirit is speaking to the Anglican Church at the beginning of 
this new century. It is a call for the revival of the Ministry of 
Laymen. The subject has a place in the programme of the 
Conference. It ought to be a place of the utmost importance. 
Let it bemade clear at the outset that what is needed is some- 
thing more and deeper than the mere provision of lay assistance 
to the clergy in their own special ministry. It is the recognition 
by every member of the Church of the ministry of worship, 
witness, and work which is entrusted to him by his membership 
in the great ministering body. It is not too much to say that 
this is a paramount need of the Anglican Church. It lies behind 
all the main subjects set before the Conference. Unless it is 
recognized and met, the conclusions of the Congress will remain 
abstract resolutions. The Church can redeem and _ inspire 
Human Society only if the whole Body upholds the Christian 
witness and engages in social service. ‘The Church can keep 
in touch with human thought only if the whole Body is reading, 
learning, thinking. The Church’s missions in Christendom and 
in non-Christian lands can be carried out only if the whole Body 
is filled with the missionary spirit. The only worthy aim in the 
organization of the Anglican Communion is that it should be 
offered to God and presented to the world as a great Catholic 
brotherhood of Christian ministry. ‘That vitalizing of corporate 
life to which we look as the main result of the Congress, can only 
be realized if all the members of the Church deliberately accept 
as an essential part of their Christian life that ministry, that 
active service, for which from their Baptism they have been 
chosen and consecrated. 

2. We must admit that the recognition of this Ministry of 
the layman is at present dull and meagre. Perhaps it is in 
England that we are most conscious of its poverty. Even its 
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members tend to look upon our “‘ Established Church ” as an 
institution established and maintained to provide religious ser- 
vices rather than as a society pledged to religious service. But 
quite apart from “establishment,” and probably quite as much 
in our non-established Churches, our people seem to look upon 
their Church mainly as a body which gives them help, not as 
a body which claims their service. In its practical work—to use 
the significant words of Mr. Charles. Booth—the Church of 
England seems to say to its members and adherents, “ What can 
I do for you?” rather than “ What will you do for me?” Even 
those who have a high conception of the corporate life of the 
Church have tended to think of it as the guardian of the Faith 
and the home of Divine Grace, and not also.as the brotherhood 
of active service. Our paramount need, then, throughout the 
Anglican Communion, is the creation of astrong corporate con- 
viction that the work which Christ seeks to do through His 
Church in the world—to redeem and consecrate all human life, 
personal and social, to bring it into the Kingdom of God—is 
to be done not only by the clergy and a few “lay-workers ”, 
but by the whole Body; in other words, the revival of the 
ministry of the layman. 

3. We speak of a “ revival”. For the truth is, of course, as 
old as the Church itself. It is in the Body that the Spirit of 
Christ dwells : it is through the Body that He works. The Body 
of the Divine Minister or Servant is to be in the world with its 
Master, as one that ministers, that serves. Into this Ministry 
we were all brought at our Baptism: for its active discharge we 
were ordained and empowered at our Confirmation. The 
privilege of Divine Grace is given to the Body: it must be 
appropriated by us as individuals. So also the responsibility of 
Divine Service is given to the Body : by us as individuals it must 
be fulfilled. ‘The words by which every member of the Anglican 
Church is “ received into the congregation of Christ’s flock ” 
at his Baptism proclaims this call to service. Must we not admit 
that hitherto the balance of teaching and thought about Baptism 
has been too much on the side of the individual grace it gives : 
too little on the side of the corporate service which it demands? 
The call to the Anglican Church now is to restore the true 
proportion. It is very possible that a result of such sustained 
insistence on this true meaning of Baptism and of Church-mem- 
bership may be a lessening of numbers. That matters little, if 
it brings an increase of power. The actual will always fall short 
of the ideal: but the ideal must be asserted and re-asserted. 
Its realization is made by St. Paul the very aim of all the special 
ministries of the Church. ‘That is the true force of the passage, 
Eph. iv. 11, 12, which a mischievous comma between the 
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last two clauses has withheld from generations of readers. “He 
gave some to be apostles: and some prophets: and some 
evangelists: and some pastors and teachers, for the perfecting 
of the Saints unto the work of ministering.” In the light of this 
passage might one not say that the great work of the ministry 
of the clergyman is to call out, to train, to perfect the ministry 
of the layman? 

4. These words lead to the question—what is the relation 
between these two ministries—of the clergyman and of the 
layman? They are united in the one ministry of the Church— 
in the priesthood of the Body. “ Ye also as living stones are 
built up a spiritual house, to be a holy priesthood, to offer 
up spiritual sacrifice.” ‘Ye are a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, a people for God’s own possession ” (1 Pet. ii. 5, 9). 
The clergy are the representatives of this corporate priesthood 
—in spirit, its leaders and examples; in office, for certain 
special functions, its “ organs,” its instruments. ‘These special 
functions are mainly “the ministry of the word and sacraments ”’. 
In discharging them, the clergy are the officers, spokesmen, 
representatives of the Body. It does not follow from this that 
their authority so to act is conferred or delegated by the Body, 
or that the Body can if it pleases dispense with them. The eye 
acts for the natural body in seeing, but the body does not make 
it see and cannot see without it. For their office as represen- 
tative organs of the Ministry of the Body the clergy receive, 
as we believe, a Divine commission and gift of the Divine Spirit. 
But they differ from the laity not in the reality or kind of their 
Ministry, but only in the special functions by which they 
exercise it, and in the degree of responsibility and opportunity 
which they have for its exercise. (See Liddon, University 
Sermons, 2nd series, pp. 198, 199; Gore, The Church and the 
Ministry, pp. 85, 86.) ‘The essential point is that in a real and 
deep sense every “ layman ”’ is called to the Christian Ministry 
—between him and the clergyman the difference is not, or ought 
not to be, one of spiritual standard, or obligation to active 
service for the Kingdom of God, but only one of the ways and 
the circumstances in which the same standard is to be main- 
tained and the same service is to be fulfilled. The standard 
and service alike belong to the Ministry of the whole 
Church. 

5. There are two ways of speaking, very common, very signi- 
ficant and very mischievous, which the revival of the Ministry 
of the Layman ought to banish from the lips of every intelligent 
Anglican Churchman. One way is that which describes a man 
who becomes a clergyman as “‘ going into the Church”, as if he 
were not there already: or which speaks of ‘the Church ” as 
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if it were a profession which the clergyman adopts, whereas it 
is a profession to which every baptized layman is called. The 
ather way of speaking is that which uses such phrases as “ a mere 
layman ”—as if the layman were something merely negative— 
not a clergyman, not therefore expected to know the doctrine 
or be interested and engaged in the work of the Church. 
Whereas, to quote the words of Prof. Moberly (Ministertal 
Priesthood, p. 98), “To the Israel of old to be ‘ the People’ of 
God was the height of positive privilege: and to be a layman 
means to be a member of ‘ the People’, the Laos. It is the 
word of most positive spiritual privilege, the glory of covenanted 
access to and intimacy with God.” And, we may add, it is the 
word of the most positive spiritual responsibility, the honour 
of the active ministry and service of Christ and of mankind in 
Christ’s Name. 

6. We have dwelt upon the principles of the Ministry of the 
Layman at a greater length than is, I know, intended in these 
Pre-Congress papers, because it is only from this point of view 
that the important question as to the rights of the layman in 
the work and constitution of the Church can be properly 
approached: and because our hope is that those who attend 
the Congress will come to the discussion of this question with 
their minds filled with the principles. If these are true, it is 
plain that the Ministry of the Layman ought to be expressed 
much more clearly than it practically is *n the Church of 
England, andeven inother branchesof the Anglican Communion. 
Take one or two instances. 

7. (a) The “ gifts of Tongues ”, or as we would call them, 
gifts of prayer and preaching, are gifts given to members of the 
Christian Body quite apart from ordination to the special func- 
tions of the priesthood. ‘They ought to be discerned, welcomed, 
used for the Ministry of the Church. Laymen who are found 
to possess them ought to be encouraged and trained in their 
exercise. Such lay-ministry is not the rival but the complement 
of the specially appointed ministry of Word and Sacraments. 
This has its appropriate sphere of exercise—particularly the 
appointed meetings of the Christian Society for Divine Service 
in the consecrated meeting-places. Even here there is room for 
the assistance of the clergy by qualified and trained laymen, in 
reading the prayers or the lessons and in preaching or teaching. 
Obviously, laymen thus permitted to act as the spokesmen of 
the Church in its assemblies must be specially examined and 
accredited by the Bishop. In the scarcity of clergymen in 
England and especially abroad, there will probably be increasing 
need of such lay-ministry. But it is most earnestly to be hoped 
that the standards of qualification, though they must vary, will 
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be everywhere kept high. There ought to be a guarantee in 
the case of all such Readers, Evangelists, or Catechists, as in the 
case of the clergy, that there has been some real degree of 
uniformity in every diocese at home and abroad in the nature 
of the standard required and theauthority given. In England 
the Archbishops and Bishops have at last issued certain common 
regulations. ‘They have wisely refrained from creating or 
reviving any new “ orders ” of ministry, but have defined certain 
“offices” through which the normal ministry of the layman can be 
specially exercised. It is much to be desired that the Congress 
may help the Church to organize this branch of ministry wisely 
and effectively. I say no more about it, as a special paper on the 
subject will be written. But let us remember that, apart from 
these offices, there are numbers of laymen in our parishes with 
real if simple gifts of prayer and speech, men who can express 
the thoughts and reach the minds of common folk more directly 
than many of the clergy. Their ministry, carefully trained and 
sympathetically supervised by the clergy, ought to be used in 
prayer-meetings and in open-air services, or in gatherings of the 
people in mission-room or cottage, far more freely—used as 
a normal feature of Church life. If this had been done in the 
past, surely many poor working-folk in village and. township 
who have joined other communities would have remained in 
the Anglican Church. It must be more and more fully realized 
that other services than those provided in the Prayer Book, other 
ministries than those provided by the clergy, must find a place 
in the life of the Anglican Church if it is to be the spiritual 
home of all sorts and conditions of men in our modern world. 
The Ministry of the Layman must be developed to supply 
them. 

8. (6) A word must be said on the difficult question of the 
place of the laity of the Ministerial Body, in regard to the 
doctrine and ceremonial of the Church. It is a subject not yet 
sufficiently thought out in our Anglican Communion. (Those 
who mean to attend the Congress should get and study the 
valuable Report on the Position of the Laity prepared for the 
Convocation of the Province of Canterbury, and published by 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Northumber- 
land Avenue, Charing Cross, W.C., price 6d.) Meanwhile, it is 
sufficient to say in. regard to doctrine, that our Church principle 
is that the Bishop is the guardian of doctrine in each diocese, 
and the incumbent is his representative in each parish. The 
lay-minister in teaching is responsible to the incumbent, the 
incumbent to the Bishop, the Bishop to the whole Church. 
The official formulation or interpretation of doctrine is the 
function of the Episcopate. But it may be asked whether, where 
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the laity have any recognized sphere in the constitution of the 
Church, there ought not to be a place for their assent, as 
representative of the assent of “the People of God”. In regard 
to ceremonial—in England at least a topic so thorny—it is for 
the Bishop to decide, in accordance with the law of the Church, 
whatis or is not permissible; and for what he does or does not do 
the parish priest is responsible to the Bishop, not to the congre- 
gation. But it would seem only right that so long as any variety 
of use is permitted in the Anglican Church, the laity, the People 
of God, should at least be consulted before any considerable 
changes are made. 

g. (c) In regard to what may be called general Church- 
management, the position of the laity ought to be fully recog- 
nized and made effective. In England, and probably elsewhere, 
the idea still lingers that the incumbent of the parish is an 
official charged to do and to find the means of doing the work 
of the Church, personally or with the help of a few special 
** lay-workers”” whom he appoints to assist him, while the 
“ congregation ” stands by, more or less interested, more or 
less critical, more or less ready, on demand, to subscribe. 
This idea is obviously quite out of accord with true Church 
principles. The work of the Church is the business, quite as 
really, though necessarily not so fully, of every baptized member 
as of the clergyman. If our parochial life is sometimes described 
as “ a one man show ” the fault lies not only in the temperament 
of the clergyman but also in the indolence of the layman. And 
both faults are really due, once again, to forgetfulness of the 
truth that the Christian ministry, the service of Christ, is the 
function of the whole Body. In Church work the clergyman 
is no more than the leader or the chief executive officer of the 
congregation—for its faithfulness and vigour they are as 
responsible as he is. The clergyman who tries to do everything 
himself, or who insists upon having his own way in everything, 
and the layman who does nothing beyond attending Church 
and paying an occasional subscription, are alike ignoring the real 
meaning of the Church. It is specially in regard to finance that 
the ministry of the layman is urgently needed. ° It is wholly 
wrong that so many of our clergy, especially in the towns, 
should lose time, health, and both spirits and spirituality in 
the weary struggle to collect money for the work of the church. 
They cannot discharge their own ministry if in this matter the 
ministry of the layman is not discharged. We in England hope 
that the Congress will bring news from other branches of the 
Church, not least from the Mission-field, as to the way in which 
the laity rise to a truer conception of their duty, for our rebuke 
and encouragement 
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to. (d) To all this there is an obvious and quite legitimate 
rejoinder—more responsibility must bring more control. It 
is clear that the true ministry of the laity in its’ widest sense 
can neither be expressed nor made effective unless there is in 
each parish, district, and diocese, a real system of lay-representa- 
tion. The readers of this paper know that in England we have 
been at last, in a characteristically slow and tentative fashion, 
feeling our way to such a system. It is most important that 
representatives of other branches of the Church should bring 
to the Congress full information as to the way in which they 
have decided questions of franchise and of status. ‘Iwo points 
seem clear—first, that it would be a step not forward but 
backward if the laity thus represented were anything but the 
real “ laity ”, the People of God, men (and in principle at least 
women also) who have the status of full membership of the 
Church: second, that the usefulness of every such system of 
representation depends on the interest which the laity take in 
its elections and in its proceedings. And this in turn depends 
on the ever-deepening recognition of the truth that every 
“layman ”’ is a minister of Christ, pledged to the active service 
of His Kingdom. 

In short, the wider recognition of the Rights of the Laity in 
the Anglican Church must be accompanied by a deeper recogni- 
tion of their Duties. Duty before right is the maxim of a 
Christian Society: the right must be claimed and exercised 
only as a fulfilment of the duty. That duty is the duty of 
Ministry, of service. 

11. Other papers will be issued. on the training necessary for 
the efficient discharge of this Ministry—in the family, or home, 
where the Layman’s Priesthood can be most immediately and 
most truly realized ; in the parish, where it will show itself in 
the effort of the true Neighbour to help the poor and suffering ; 
in the State, where it means the activity of good citizenship, 
seeking so far as may be that the Law of Christ will find its 
place in the Law of the State. 

The object of this paper has been more general: it has been 
to claim that this subject in the programme of the Conference 
is one of quite fundamental importance. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that from every branch of the Anglican Church delegates 
will come, impressed by its importance. Let us hope and pray 
that in this matter the Congress may respond to the manifest 
call of the Spirit of God, and quicken throughout the whole 
Anglican Communion a movement to deepen the hold and 
extend the influence of the truth that every layman is 
called to be a co-partner with Christ in the Ministry of His 


Church. 


THE TRAINING OF THE LAYMAN 
FOR MINISTRY IN THE FAMILY 


By THE REV. E. GROSE HODGE 


Rector oF Hoty Trinity, Maryirgone © 


We hear much of Church Reform. But it is important to remember 
that the pre-eminently important section of this subject is the reform 
of Churchmen. That time is all but wasted which is spent in evolving 
new methods or perfecting old ones, unless some new force is created 
to work through them. 

Now the immense majority of Churchmen are laymen. It must 
therefore be for the welfare of a Church that the laymen should have 
true views of their own high position in the Divine Scheme for the 
uplifting of the world. 

What is a layman? He is not merely a man who is not a priest. 
He is one of the Aads—the chosen people of God. There is a sacredness 
about the veryname. ‘‘‘ Layman’ is an inspired word, dating far back 
in the Bible and meaning only this, all this—a member of the Church, 
called not only to receive and enjoy—but to do all he can to increase 
and perfect the Church of God.” + It involves the great truth that 
the Holy Spirit dwells in the body as a whole, that purity of doctrine 
and victory for Christ over the world can only be secured by the action 
of the whole body ; and further, that—to use the words of Archbishop 
‘Temple—no man has a right to call himself a Christian who is not trying 
to make some one else a Christian, or to make some one who is a Christian 
a better Christian. 

We need then to restore the true idea of the Church. ‘To teach the 
layman that he too has a priesthood, distinct indeed from the priesthood 
of the clergy, but no less real—differing in degree more than in kind.? 
_ That his work is not done when he has audited the accounts, or served 
on committees, or fed and clothed the poor, but that he is responsible 
for the souls—not only of the poor, but of the men in his club and the 
children and servants in his home. 

Would this be dangerous? Woulditnotmeanrevolution? Perhaps 
it would not greatly matter if it did. His way is in the whirlwind 
and in the storm,” and if it is along such.paths that He must come to us 
to break up the stagnation that rests upon the Church, we need not be 
afraid. For “revelation and revolution are never far apart in history; 
nations as well as men must earn their beliefs in the sweat of their 
brow.” 8 And we may be sure that the force that would accrue to the 


1 The Priesthood of the Laity, by John Gott, Bishop of Truro. 
_ * “Tf Christian men would believe with all their hearts that they are really priests, 
it would be seen that in the Christian Church between clergy and laity there is only 


a difference of the degree in which certain spiritual powers are conferred, that it is 
not a difference of kind.”—Canon Liddon. 


* Professor Gwatkin, Church Congress, 1898. 
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Church from a revelation to the laity of their high duties and divinely 
given powers would outreach, beyond all measure, any possible danger 
from revolution. 

But right views are of little value unless men are trairied to give 
‘them effect, It is characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon mind to regard 
religion as the one matter which a man knows without learning, and 
to forget the close connexion between effective service for God and 
a clear knowledge of religious truth. 

Where can this training be given? 

First, and best, in the family. . This is the one divinely appointed 
school. St. Paul tells us} the home is a society which has God for its 
founder. It is a primary element in all that goes to make the life of 
aman. What the home makes him, that he will be. 

If our laymen have failed to value and to use their position in the 
Church, it is to the home that the failure must be traced. The fault 
is not primarily with the schools. The religious influence in the great 
schools, though it has changed in character, has probably grown in 
power in the last twenty years. ‘The head master of one of the greatest 
English Public Schools, writing to the chairman of a committee ap- 
pointed by the Bishop of London to inquire into this matter, says :— 


We at school do everything in our power for the definite religious teaching and 
training of those entrusted to us. It is the most important, as it is the most interest- 
ing part of our duty. But we are hampered by the very greatest difficulty : an 
initial difficulty when boys come—a greater difficulty still when they leave. They 
come knowing nothing of the Bible, having had very little home religious training, 
and bringing with them the atmosphere of worldly homes. And when our work is 
done, to the utmost of our power, when boys have learnt all the sacred lessons we can 
teach, when they have been confirmed and become regular communicants, back they 
go to the old atmosphere of worldliness and irreligion at home. . You are shocked, 
and doubt it? Well, I made.a little quiet inquiry for my own information some 
time ago, and I found that in seventy-nine per cent. of the homes from which our 
boys come there were no family prayers or religious teaching whatever. The evil is 
far deeper and wider than school. A simpler, God-fearing life at home, less Bridge, 
fewer theatres, more devotion to the spiritual interests of boys and girls on the part of 
fathers and mothers—there, it seems to me, is the remedy. 


If this letter reflects a condition of things that is at all general, the 
Congress can have no graver question before it than how to arrest the 
decay of religious influence in the home—the training ground of laity 
and clergy alike. 
~ It might be well to inquire into the causes of the decay. The 
following are suggested :— 


(a) The growth of communistic thought, even in quarters where it is not 
recognized, leading parents of the upper classes to hand the responsibility of their 
children over to the clergy and the schoolmaster, and the parents of the working 
classes to leave them to the Sunday School. 

(b) The dread of ‘“‘dogma,” and the underlying presence of materialistic ideas; 
the glamour of ‘‘a simple Christianity’ which exalts the moralities of the Gospel, 
but ignores the historic facts and Divine sanctions which are their only permanent 
basis. 

(c) The disregard of Sunday, and all the opportunities it gives for holy influence 


! Eph. iii, 4, 15 (ReV.)- 
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and teaching in the home. The consequent neglect of public worship—even by 
those who profess and call themselves Christians. 

(d) The increased facilities for amusement and travel, tending to make pleasure 
the.chief aim. 

(e) The carelessness with which godless and even Atheist governesses, tutors, and 
hurses are admitted into Christian families; minute investigation being made as to 
their abilities to teach accomplisliments, but very few questions asked as to their 
religion, ; 

(f) The loosening of the bonds which hold the family together. Parents spend 
the “ week end” apart from their children. The children assert their right to have 
their own friends; to go to a church of their own choice, or not to go. In the 
working classes the home is early abandoned, or the children remain in it on a footing 
of avowed independence. They are mere lodgers, and at the least word of rebuke 
are prepared to find lodgings elsewhere. ; 

(g) The fierce criticism which rages round everything, human and Divine, and 
gathers with concentrated force upon the Holy Scriptures. This may tend to a more 
firmly based faith in the future, but it means spiritual unrest and suspended judgement 
to-day. Parents hesitate to teach their children what they may have to unlearn 
when they are men, and teach nothing because they are not sure of anything. 


These are beyond question some of the forces that are lessening the 
value of our homes as training grounds for a vigorous Church laity. 
The influences that ought to be at work there will be considered when 
we speak of the layman fulfilling his responsibilities in his own family. 

It would help much if means could be found to revive and make 
effective the ancient office of sponsor. The God-parents are the repre- 
sentatives of the Church; to them the care of the child is formally 
committed—“ Ye are to take care.” But very few take any care at 
all—never teach one sacred lesson, never say one word of warning, never 
pray for the soul solemnly entrusted to them. God-parents need to 
be reminded that they have accepted a charge from God, that no 
custom of to-day can absolve them from it. However fully the parents 
may perform their part, it is still the God-parents’ “‘ part and duty to 
see that this infant is brought up to lead a godly and a Christian life.” 

Do the clergy fully recognize their share of the responsibility in 
training a laity keen and aggressive in the cause of Christ? 

The subject of Lay Ministry might have larger space in sermons—and 
it might make sermons more attractive tomen. They might be taught 
from their childhood that God’s service is not old-fashioned or dull, 
but always progressive, with elements of adventure and romance; that 
work for God gives a wide field for every gift and faculty they possess— 
that “ Church work ” does not necessarily mean teaching in the Sunday 
School or attending meetings or sitting on Committees, but everything 
that is done with the conscious purpose of extending the Kingdom of 
Christ, in union with the Divine Society which He left to do His work 
upon earth. 

And this ministry should be put before them not as a matter of choice, 
but as a plain duty—neglect meaning not only, not mainly, loss to 


themselves, but loss to the whole cause of God. Without it the Church 
must fail ; 


God cannot make Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio. 


Why God has chosen to limit Himself we may not know, but we do 
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know that the work assigned by God to any man or to any class of men 
can be done by them alone—if they refuse to respond to God’s call, 
the work remains undone. 

Let the utmost use be made of the preparation for Confirmation. 

Ought not a protest to be made against the growing practice of holding 
Confirmation classes in Church Day Schools} by clergymen: who: have 
no personal interest in the boys and who rarely see them again when 
the Confirmation is over? It takes from the parish priest his one golden 
opportunity to win the affection and mould the life of the boys of his 
parish; and it takes from the boy the chance of making a lifelong friend 
_ to whom he can turn in the hour of doubt or defeat. 

Let us then set Confirmation before our boys as their ordination to 
the lay priesthood. Here they are to receive a gift of the Holy Spirit 
for the performance of the definite functions of full members of the 
Society of Christ. Point out to them what those functions are, and 
what they involve—the glory of being fellow workers with Christ in 
the grandest scheme ever set before men. 

No form of self-interest, even the highest, will satisfy the chivalry of 
youth—show them that God wants them, that dark and suffering souls 
want them, that their very position as laymen specially qualifies them 
for much that cries out to be done—that will tell. Let them start 
from Confirmation with the enthusiasm of soldiers setting out on a 
great campaign; and let us see to it that we never discourage or 
despise a zéal which we may be too old to emulate, or too cold to under- 
stand. 

The clergy should remember too that you can only train men suc- 
cessfully by putting them to do the work for which they are being 
trained. We often fail here, for it is usually much easier to do things 
ourselves than to set others to do them with us. There must be no 
sense of patronage, no limiting the layman’s sphere to what we call— 
often mistakenly—the secular side of our work. He must be made to 
feel that he takes his share as of right in the general management of 
Church affairs; that he is a “‘ spiritual person”, concerned with purity 
of doctrine as well as with good works; that he is not expected to be 
a clerical echo, or of a special cast of ecclesiastically-minded laymen, 
whom Archbishop Tait called mixtae personae, but just an average 
man who is as simply and naturally in the line of duty when he is caring 
for the souls of other men, as when he is caring for his business in his 
office or for his children in his home. 

And when our layman has intelligently grasped and thankfully ac- 
cepted his position in the Church, how will he fulfil his ministry in 
the family? 

He will remember that there is his first, his most sacred field; that 
if, as Lecky says, “the stability of the family is more essential than 
any other single element to the moral, social and even political well- 
being of a nation,” it is equally essential to the progress of the Kingdom 
of Christ. In earliest times there was no distinction between priest 


1 This does not refer to public schools and other large boarding schools. Con- 
firmation classes are obviously necessary there, 
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and layman. Abraham offered, sacrifice, and it pleased God ; and the 
father is still, and always, the priest in his own family. 

He will train himself in habits of devotion, knowing well that all 
activity must rest upon a devout life, that Christ must be its inspiration 
and its goal. He will read the Bible with absolute honesty, seeking 
for truth ; and with true reverence, seeking comfort and instruttion 
and the Will of God. Most precious to him will be the ministry of 
intercession. His children, his servants, his guests will be continually 
brought before God. Dean Burgon? tells of one who was so frequently 
upon his knees, that his servant dreaded to enter his room at any hour, 
lest he should disturb his master at prayer. ‘The household that has 
reason to know that the master keeps open his communications with 
Heaven will be more easily governed and more ready to listen even 
when his words must be stern. 

Whenever possible he will begin the day with family prayer. How- 
ever nervous or naturally shy he may be, he will not delegate this duty 
to his wife or even to a clergyman staying in his house. He will not 
be deterred by being told, “ the servants don’t like it.” He will try 
to make the service so varied and real that something in it may arrest 
the undisciplined mind, or even the opposing will. The Prayer Book 
will have its place, and the Church’s Seasons and Holy Days; also 
extempore prayer, in which he will put before God the special needs 
of the hour in language which will lose nothing of its force, even if it 
is halting and very simple. 

In no single way can the layman exercise his ministry in the family 
more effectively than by seeking to restore the Christian Sunday—not . 
the legal observances of the Jewish Sabbath or the exaggerated asceti- 
cism of the seventeenth century, but the true Lord’s Day. He will not 
seek to make it chiefly a day of constraint andrepression. Historically it 
began as a day of rejoicing in memory of our Lord’s Resurrection ; in 
closest connexion with this thought it was a day of worship ; later, 
under Constantine’s edict, it became possible to rest on Sunday. It 
has always been a festival—but a holy, unselfish, spiritual festival, which 
can only be rightly kept when we have restored the true Church idea of 
worship combined with the Puritan idea of discipline and self-control. 

The educated layman who will attend public worship regularly on 
Sundays is fulfilling a mission just now of incalculable importance. 
The upper classes are, for the most part thoughtlessly, yet very 
grievously, injuring their humbler brothers by their neglect of the 
externals of religion, and if Sunday is to be saved from becoming a weekly 
Bank Holiday, it must be by the laymen of position using it as a day of 
duty rather than of pleasure—fulfilling with gladness their duty to 
God, the duties of brotherhood, and, above all, the duties of home. 

There must be wise restraint both of work and pleasure. The 
earnest man of business will very rarely find it necessary to bring home 
his books or his correspondence and finish them on Sunday. He will 
direct his reading away from his daily work and seek to give his mind 
a rest from the excitement of politics. He will remember the consciences 

* Lives of Twelve Good Men. 
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of others in whatever relaxations he thinks right for himself on Sundays— 
all lawful things are not expedient. ‘The man of leisure who may have 
any day for games and enjoyment, will not select the one day God has 
so specially marked off for Himself. The details of Sunday observance 
cannot be the same for him as for the overworked toilers in the office, 
the factory, the shop—and he will take scrupulous care that no selfish- 
ness of his robs them of the rest and recreation which.is their right by 
God’s appointment. 

The layman’s ministry in the family will gather round :— 

1. His children. Great efforts are being made to raise the standard 
of motherhood,! but it is high time that the duties of fatherhood were 
urged with a voice more insistent still. For the father, not the mother, 
is the head of the home; the ultimate authority rests with him, and he 
cannot devolve it. 

He chiefly will create the ‘‘ atmosphere ” which so largely moulds 
the character of a child. It is a difficult task, and must be done with 
real prayer and effort. Discipline there will be, but the children will 
feel it is based on principle, not on father’s moods. ‘‘ Obedience, 
obedience, obedience, I could go through the world chanting that one 
word,”’ said one of the strongest and most tender-hearted of men? A 
. wise proportioning of law and liberty is the really crucial matter—law 
there must be, but always leading up to the “ law of liberty ”. 

The father must make time to do some of the religious teaching of 
his children himself. Special gifts are not necessary. All who love 
can teach. It means readiness to take trouble, to forgo some other 
engagements, to put the spiritual life of one’s children before everything 
else in the world. He will do well to spare time in getting a clear grasp 
of religious doctrine, for it is above all things important to teach children 
definite truth. He will be very ¢rue in his teaching, never giving an 
explanation which he does not himself believe, and never afraid to say 
there is much in religion that is beyond his power toexplain. He will 
put first things first—Christ Himself and our need of Him ever first, 
and then careful instruction in ordinance and order. The Bible will 
be his textbook; he will never wish to teach anything the child will 
have to unlearn as a man, but will treat it always as the living Word 
of God, the final appeal on every question of the Faith. 

It will be a true service to his children if the father will lead them to 
understand and love the Prayer Book. Other devotional books he will 
recommend very sparingly, if at all—most of them appeal to the feelings 
only and leave a sense of weakness. ‘The Bible and our English Prayer 
Book appeal also to the intellect and to history—they are strong and 
help to make strong men. ; 

Very much is gained if the father helps to train his boys in habits 
of devotion. Let him pray with them sometimes, kneeling by their 
side and praying for them. “I never saw father pray,” said a little 
boy as an excuse for not saying his own prayers. His father was 
a man of much prayer, but he had never let his childsee him pray. A 


1 e.g. by the Mothers’ Union. 
8 Archbishop Temple, 
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system of prayer should be early taught, lest the child’s prayers become 
selfish and uninteresting from mere monotony; extempore prayer 
should be encouraged as early as possible. A reverent attitude should 
always be insisted upon ; the posture of the body has more to do with 
the attitude of the mind than many realize. 

The layman who sits Sunday by Sunday with his own children in 
church has a beneficent influence far wider than his own family. Let 
him take the children while they are young. They cannot enter into 
all the service—who of us can?—but they will gain a holy familiarity 
with its order and language which may be like the voice of God to 
them in after years when they hear it in other lands. 

It is surely a definite duty for a man to exercise personal care in 
selecting tutors and schools for his children. In a recent inquiry the 
testimony was almost unanimous that it was “ exceptional for parents 
to show any interest in the religious instruction given to their children 
nschool, Three heads of large schools say they have hardly ever been 
asked a question about it. Even good Church parents will have a suc- 
cession of governesses—say French or Swiss Protestant, German Latitu- 
dinarian, and Roman Catholic, selected for linguistic or other purely 
secular reasons.?” 

Let the father (not the mother) make exhaustive inquiries about the . 
religious tone and teaching of the schools that are being considered. 
When one is chosen, write to the boy’s masters (the form master as 
well as the house master) that they may see there is a demand for re- 
ligious training. If possible see the master who prepares the boy for 
Confirmation, 

As the boy grows older the father will keep before him the idea of his 
lay priesthood, and give him opportunities for exercising it. When 
the father is absent, let the big schoolboy (his:mother thankfully assent- 
_ ing) take his father’s place ‘at family prayers, and in saying grace—so 
showing that the family religion is the responsibility of the men of 
the family, Interest him early in Church work, by asking his help in 
something you are doing yourself, or by taking him to his School 
Mission, and getting him attached there. A boy’s religion must find 
its expression in action, or he will not believe in it himself. Teach him 
that he cannot be even happy by devoting his life to self-pleasing, that 
it is by the disciplined and self-forgetting lives of the laity that God will 
quicken His Church, it is by the prints of the nails in their hands that 
men will know them as the disciples af Christ, and turn to them for 
help and hope. 

A man may do great service to the cause of God by turning the 
thoughts of his boys toward Holy Orders. True it is that the call 
must be by the Holy Spirit—but may not we be the channel through 
which the Holy Spirit’s call may come? How did the call come to 
St. Peter? Diffidence, misunderstanding, often keep a sensitive lad 
from turning his thoughts to the highest vocation of all, May not his 

' For illustration, see Prothero’s Psalms in Human Life, p- 359. 


* Report of the committee of the London Diocesan Conference on “ Religious 
teaching and influence among children and young people of higher education ”’, 
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father say to him in some happy hour of confidential talk, “God has 
given you life, position, education, and you want to use them in the 
‘best way. Is there any sphere in which you can do it so well as in the 
Ministry of the Anglican Church? It will mean enduring hardness, 
and sharing, perhaps, the burdens of the poor; but there you will find 
free scope for every talent God has given you. It is a hard life often, 
but it is the freest, happiest, most expansive life-on earth ”?? 

But teach him at the same time that he can serve God in any calling. 
It has often been said that the best Missionaries in India are the high 
lay officials whose shining lives have been daily witness to their Christian 
faith. ‘Teach them that there is an intellectual service of the Church, 
of which there is a growing need. ‘Teach them also that he serves 
God truly who seeks to remove the hindrances that keep men from’ 
Christ. On the Bench of Magistrates, on County and Borough 
Councils, on Boards of Guardians, Christian gentlemen are needed to 
uphold justice, righteousness and truth. He who will take pains to 
understand what we call social questions and will act strongly, fearing 
only God, may be helping in a high degree to extend the Kingdom of 
Christ on earth, 

2. His servants. Much of a man’s ministry to his children will 
necessarily be ministry to his servants too, for, above all, it is the tone 
of the house which tells. Let them feel that the master counts them 
as belonging to the family, and that he has responsibilities towards them 
beyond the Employers’ Liability Act. It will help them to believe in 
the reality of his religion if he is careful that they have the same oppor- 
tunity for worship on Sunday that he has ; if they see that self-denial 
is exercised in food and attendance and visitors, that Sunday may bring 
something of rest to the servants. Let them feel that their presence at 
family prayers is important, but not that the prayers are intended 
specially for their benefit ; that their master hopes and believes that 
they are Christian men and women who will add to the influence for 
good which the house ought to have. 

A watchful, but not inquisitive, care for their times of leisure is 
part of the master’s duty. It might include the supply of readable 
books, which may keep out the degrading literature so freely 
offered by hawkers at the kitchen door ; opportunities given for whole- 
some recreation in the house; sympathy with the young which does 
not look askance upon all “followers”, but permits those who are 
properly engaged to meet in the house ; the removal as far as possible 
of all temptations to drink, and—may I dare to add—the example of 
a total abstaining master. 

3. His guests. The Christian layman’s duty to his guests is one of 
the most difficult parts of his ministry. Here too perhaps it is the 
Christian character of the home, never paraded, but ever expressing 
itself, that is the real power. 

The host, always watchful for the comfort and pleasure of his guest, will 
not allow himself to change anything in his house which might seem to 
lower the religious standard. However distinguished or confessedly 
irreligious the guest may be, family prayers will be held at the usual 
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hour, and the Grace reverently said at meals. On Sunday the services 
of the Church will be attended as usual. Ifthe guest belongs to another 
communion, his host will ask if he may make arrangements for him to 
attend his own church. If he is a Churchman—though only 
nominally—he will be allowed to feel how real a pleasure it will be 
to his host if he goes with the family. He will notice too that the 
billiard-room is closed on Sunday, the card-tables put away, and news- 
papers disregarded. 

If, in the way of friendly expostulation, he should remind his host 
that “the Sabbath was made for man”, the host will answer, “* Yes, 
for the whole man—not only for his body.” And so there may opea 
the chance for which a Christian man must always be ready—the chance 
of giving a humble testimony to the blessing which he himself has found 
in the ordinances of the Christian Church. 

He will also take care that his guest shall learn how bright and restful 
a day a Christian Sunday can be. He will consider his guest’s tastes 
in music, in art, &c.; and the tact and Christian sympathy of the 
family will make it impossible for him to feel angry or estranged. He 
will note that his friend’s religion does not prevent him being a perfect 
host, or from having the love of his children; and he may go back 
with an unconfessed desire that his own home might be more like his 
friend’s, and with a sense of unrest in his heart which will lead him to 
find rest in God, 





THE TRAINING OF LAYMEN TO FULFIL 
THEIR MINISTRY IN THE PARISH 


By REV. S. A. BARNETT, Canon or WestminsTER 


No one submits to training unless with a view to enjoyment 
or to usefulness. Human beings, young or old, will not learn 
and wait and endure restraint for some vague object. They 
must see clearly before their mind’s eye something they can be 
or do. 

Laymen, therefore, will not submit to training unless they 
are assured as to what they can do in the parish, and the per- 
liminary to any training is this assurance. Christian laymen 
must be shown that a place is waiting for them to fill bothin 
the official and the voluntary organizations of the parish. 

(4) As to the official or State organizations. Much of the duty 
to neighbours which was once undertaken by the Christian 
congregation or its members is now undertaken by the agencies 
of local government. Boards of guardians, councils, and local 
authorities have under various names become responsible for the 
education, for the health, and for the relief of the community. 
More and more is done through their agency, and on their 
efficiency the common good depends. But membership on 
such boards or authorities has not hitherto been regarded as 
a duty incumbent on the Christian layman. The clergy have 
not called on the members of their congregation to undertake 
the duty of becoming candidates or of voting in the elections as, 
for instance, they call on them to support some charitable 
society or take a part in its management. The head masters 
of great schools do not hold up for honour former scholars 
who have become mayors or aldermen as they hold up those 
who have been distinguished as soldiers and lawyers. Preachers 
often make a distinction between what they call “ work for 
God ” and secular work. ‘The consequence is that public 
opinion does not put a high value on service on a local 
authority, and it is not regarded as “ work for God ” to become 
a guardian or a councillor, as it is to become a Sunday School 
teacher, a district visitor, or a member of a school committee. 
Men of low aims therefore offer themselves as candidates, and 
the board or council which is despised tends to make itself 
worthy of contempt. 

The layman needs to be shown that there is a distinct call 
for his service, that every man who thinks clearly and feels 
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deeply may through a local authority do a duty to his neigh- 
bour which otherwise cannot be done, that all who possibly can 
should be ready to offer themselves as candidates, that every 
one without exception should take part in the election and vote 
for whom he thinks best and that every one who believes in 
honesty may as a member of a public board increase the glory 
of God, which is the glory of justice and love. Sacrifice may 
be involved, which because it does not involve shedding of 
blood or death may not be less Christ-like. Distasteful com- 
panionship may have to be endured—weary wranglings and 
insults may have to be suffered—holidays and social engagements 
may have to be given up. But when laymen are convinced that 
local authorities are God’s instruments for raising people, they 
will see their place as members of such authorities. 

The present apathy in local elections is a reproach to the 
clergy. The local authorities have taken over much of the 
work which they initiated, and it is largely through their neglect 
if the Christian spirit of service has ceased to inspire that work. 
The clergy can help to remove such a reproach by preaching 
and teaching that it is the will of God that men take up public 
work, and by showing them the honour and the usefulness 
which belong to a member of a local authority. 

(b) Many duties, however, still remain which can be done 
only by individuals or by voluntary organizations. These also 
need to be made clear before men will submit to training. 

1. There are difficult personalities which can only be dealt 
with one by one—families which need the patient guidance of 
a friendship extended through years; unruly characters who 
might be caught by sympathy and made much more valuable 
than the conventionally good. 

The clergy often talk about the needs of the poor in the mass, 
and they invite men to be teachers and visitors. They often 
invite in vain. Their success might, I think, be greater if, 
taking more pains to estimate and describe characters, they 
aimed to bring together individuals of different classes in society. 
Personal as well as general interest would then be aroused, and 
a layman hearing from them of a neighbour and seeing himself 
as that neighbour’s friend, would feel the call to serve. Why, 
for example, ask laymen to subscribe to make a Christmas feast 
for poor neighbours from which they themselves will be absent, 
or at which they will appear only as patrons? Why not ask one 
to be himself the host or the guest in one family? Why should 
not a richer neighbour provide a feast which his family and 
another family might eat together in the house either of the 
host or the guest? 


2. There are also schools to be managed, young people to 
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be taught, relief funds to be administered, classes, clubs, societies 
and entertainments to be organized. The clergy complain that 
laymen do not respond to their appeals to join in parochial work. 
The fact is, that the work to which they are invited does not 
seem to them to be sufficiently responsible. The clergy take it 
all on themselves ; they are always the chairmen, they talk of 
“my” school, “my ” club, “my” bank; they give orders 
between the meetings of the committees and at the meetings 
they are not always business-like. When, therefore, laymen are 
asked to join, they do not see what they are wanted to do, and 
they are not attracted by the vision of places of responsibility 
waiting for them to fill. s 

Instances may be found where the finances of the parish 
being really under the control of a committee of laymen, the best 
business heads have never failed week by week to attend, go 
over the accounts and devote their best thought to careful 
expenditure. There are schools, too, which, managed by lay- 
men, arouse the enthusiasm of laymen and never want a due 
succession of men able and willing to act. There are parishes 
where the relief of the poor has not been controlled by a rector 
or curate sitting at the head of a party of obedient visitors, but 
by a body of representative laymen whose interest has daily 
increased. In all these cases the clergy have subjected them- 
selves, “‘ making themselves of no reputation.” It may be that 
the clergy have more intimate knowledge of the subjects, that 
they would have directed a more enlightened policy, that good 
things would have been more quickly done; but by the self- 
withdrawal of the clergy laymen have been interested, and by 
their interest new resources of thought and of activity have been 
opened which are more valuable to the common good than 
immediate efficiency. The point, however, which I desire to 
make is, that laymen are attracted to join in parochial work when 
they see that responsibility is attached to the work. 

(c) There are also positions waiting for laymen to fill as 
volunteers in connexion with the State organizations. Many 
men have been turned aside from serving on voluntary organiza- 
tions because they have found want of money or the irregular 
attendance of the members of committees confuse operations. 
They do not care to become partners in a begging campaign, 
or to put up with makeshifts, and they resent the absence of 
business methods. Such men might be attracted if they knew 
of places they could fill as visitors in connexion with the adminis- 
tration of the poor law, as managers of schools or on the com- 
mittees of municipal asylums where the administration is good 
and where they would not be troubled to join in begging for 
money. Many a man of good will, with ability and with leisure, 
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stands aside because he will not face the experience of popular 
election or the untidy, ineffective, and often money-troubled 
administration of voluntary charity. Let the clergy show the 
posts which are open in connexion with the State organizations, 
let them use their influence to increase the number of such 
posts. When laymen see the possibilities they will be attracted 
to offer themselves and submit themselves to be trained. 

What is the training to be? What is it that laymen must be 
called on to study and to do so as to fit themselves to fill those 
positions which are held before theif eyes? The training is 
probably that which might be required of all citizens; but 
granted that a man is ambitious to take an active part in paro- 
chial work, how is he to be prepared and how is he to prepare 
himself? 

Firstly : He must be trained to think of a social whole, he 
must be helped to have a clear conception of the kingdom of 
heaven of which he is a member. His imagination, as a boy or 
as a man, must be strengthened to grasp a definite idea of 
a parish where each parishioner has the strength of all his 
neighbours. He must, as it were, be taken to a mountain where 
he will see his own community transfigured. He must be so 
trained that he will sorrow with his neighbours’ sorrows and 
rejoice with their joys, and that a reproach on the society to 
which he belongs will always be the heaviest of burdens. He 
must, in a word, be made proud of his parish as part of God’s 
kingdom on earth. 

Laymen have often been trained by being made think of 
themselves. They have learnt to see themselves as “ servants 
of the poor” and to hear in anticipation the “‘ Well done ” of 
their Lord. They need also to be made think of a social whole— 
of the parish, and of the parish as part of the Church. There is 
a bad parochialism where the thought is not of the people of 
the parish, but of the parochial machinery ; where the schools 
and the clubs and the committees are pushed forward at the 
cost of goodwill and neighbourly feeling. ‘Thus parochialism 
has made “the parochial mind,” which is hated by all faithful 
people. Butthere is a good parochialism, where the one thought 
is that the parish as a whole may be part of a greater whole, 
which is called the Church. 

The first, the all-important, step in a layman’s training is, 
therefore, the cultivation in him of a sense of a social whole— 
the shaping in him the idea of a society which is a city of 
friends—the opening of his eyes to see that heaven is in his own 
parish, and that humanity is the Body of Christ. The zea! 
which has inspired the noblest ministry is not zeal for opinions 
but zeal for godliness, 
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Secondly: He must be brought into contact with people of 
other needs than his own. Is he rich? he must in some way be 
helped to realize how life among the poor is choked by the cares 
of life; is he poor? he must learn that wealth is often a burden. 
Rich and poor, that is to say, must be brought together in some 
natural relation, so that each may come to understand the other. 

The rich man who, because he is rich, starts out to be his 
brother’s keeper will probably fail, and the poor man who thinks 
that his poverty gives him a mission to put the world right will 
probably put the world wrong. The layman must not begin his 
ministry by setting himself “to do good’. He must not be 
held to be qualified as a missionary or a leader simply because 
he belongs to one class in society. He must be trained by 
being given something to do which will necessarily bring him 
into contact with people of all sorts and conditions. 

There are a hundred ways in which this may be done. He 
may be set to visit children absent from school, to join a club, 
to take part in an election, to become the playmate of some 
boys, or to go as a guest to a party. He may be given odd jobs, 
or inquiries to make—his object always being to learn rather 
than teach, and to enlarge the area in which he may find friends. 

Thirdly : He must study. Good heart and good will are not 
sufficient. Historians have often reflected that the mistakes of 
good men have been more mischievous in the development of 
human society than the designs of evil men. ‘The tale of the 
havoc wrought by misdirected charity is familiar, and those 
who know the lives of the poor count among the perils of hard 
times the funds collected for their relief. Men, therefore, who 
have the will to serve their neighbours must study. They must 
by means of books and of teachers get some knowledge of 
economics, and make themselves acquainted with the details 
of social legislation. ‘They must read Blue Books, and through 
dull figures work out some of the causes of poverty. They must 
know facts on which to act.} 

‘Those who are going to take up special departments of service 
must specialize their knowledge. Ifthey propose to teach, they 
must by watching other teachers and by submitting their own 
efforts to criticism learn methods of teaching. It is not enough 
for teachers to have knowledge—teapots to be good tea-makers 


1 A quotation from Prof. Harnack may enforce this point: ‘‘We have learned,” 
he says, “to regard poverty and distress as a serious social danger, in a sense very 
different from that formerly thought of, while at the same time we have become aware 
that no thorough reform can be effected except by preventive means, ‘The obligation 
arising from the recognition of these facts is an entirely new one, such as no past 
generation has ever felt, In coping with it, the study of sociology and economics is 
found to resemble that of therapeutics, where attention is mote and more being 
conecntrated upon hygiene, the science of preventive measures.” 
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must also be good pourers—and Sunday Schools have fallen 
into some disrepute because the teachers with much goodwill 
have often been bad teachers. 

If they enter on a duty which involves visiting the homes of 
the poor, they must know something of the laws of health. If 
they undertake the superintendence of a club they must prepare 
themselves with subjects for talk, not to lecture about them, but 
as a means of drawing out interest and getting club members to 
think for themselves. Any one who has studied the causes of 
poverty will know that lying at its root is the inability to think 
—the dullness which finds no change save in the stimulus of 
drink or of gambling. If they become Guardians or Councillors 
they must study the law and the history of the laws which they 
have to administer; they must compare the ways followed in 
different countries, and equip themselves to look behind the 
reports of officials. 

Men accept the condition of study before they enter upon 
their business or profession. There is no business or profession 
in which success 1s harder or failure more mischievous than in 
the ministry to socialneeds. Men have often taken it up without 
study, and hence follow many of the troubles which burden our 
times. 

The layman, if I may now sum up my suggestions for his 
training, must have (1) a sense of a social whole, (2) the experience 
of actual personal contact with his neighbours’ needs, (3) the 
knowledge which comes by study. 

There is, of course, a condition precedent, on which in a paper 
addressed to members of a Pan-Anglican Congress it is unneces- 
sary to dwell. The service of God precedes the service of men. 
The layman who would minister to others must guide himself 
by what he knows of the ministry of God to men. His chief 
motive must not be pity, nor the intellectual satisfaction of 
making order out of disorder, but the passionate desire to 
co-operate with God in increasing love upon the earth. 





THE MINISTRY OF LAYMEN 


THE TRAINING NECESSARY FOR FULFILLING 
THIS MINISTRY IN THE DIOCESE 


By tHe BISHOP OF PERTH, Western Austratia 


I wave been asked to write a short paper on “ The Ministry of 
Laymen”, dealing with the training necessary for fulfilling this 
ministry in the diocese. I am not quite sure whether the question 
proposed to be discussed is, What training shall the diocese give to 
laymen to enable them to fulfil their ministry? or, What training shall 
be given to laymen to enable them to fulfil their ministry in the diocese? 
I am too far away to ask for information, and so I must try to combine 
the two ideas. 

It is evident that more help, and more intelligent help, should be 
required from laymen in diocesan matters. The number of those 
who do diocesan work is still comparatively small. But we must remem- 
ber that a few years ago the number of laymen who took an interest 
in their parish was very small indeed. Since then a wonderful change 
has taken place. This change has been brought about by the Church 
consenting to learn from those outside her ranks. She sees that the 
success of Wesleyanism, for instance, was caused by Wesley recognizing 
the gifts of the Spirit‘among laymen and employing those gifts. The 
success of the Labour movement dates from the time when the 
labourers took a personal interest in and worked for their own cause, 
instead of depending upon outsiders to plead their cause for them. 
So the success of the parish began to come when the clergy gathered 
around them a large body of earnest men and women to be fellow 
workers in God’s cause. It is now time to advance another step and 
to make the diocesan organization of the Church a success. 

How is it to be done? Whoistodoit? Without doubt the Larry 
must do it, by employing their gifts and talents and powers in the 
larger service of the Church. It may help to the realization of what 
may ultimately and generally be done if I enumerate what is already 
being done in a self-governing diocese such as Perth, Western Australia. 
I do not for a moment wish any one to imagine that our diocese is an 
ideal example. It is still only in the missionary stage, and there are 
numbers of other ways in which laymen might be urged to work 
besides those in which we have already succeeded in employing them. 

I. In the Parish, Laymen are largely employed on Vestries, in the 
Sunday Schools, in the Day Schools, as Lay Readers, in Boys’ Clubs, 
&c. The vestry in this part of the world is a reality. It is responsible 
for all the temporal work of the parish, and is a real and active power 
even in scattered and mission areas. 
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Il. Inthe Diocese. The clergy and laity sit in equal numbers on the 
Board of Trustees, the Diocesan Council, the panel of Triers, the 
Presentation Board, the Clergy Widows and Orphans’? Fund Com- 
mittee, the Diocesan Board of Education, the Board of Missions, the 
Church Extension Society, and the Cathedral Chapter. In the Synod 
there are two laymen elected for every licensed clergyman in the 
diocese. On the Ruridecanal Conference too laymen are elected 
by every parish, and they, together with the synodsmen and church- 
wardens, form the lay element, which far outnumbers the clerical. As 
to training, all that is learned is learnt by experience—in vestries, in 
committees, and in synod. Of course we demand the qualification of 
full Church membership. Every one who holds any office in the 
diocese must be a communicant. (When there is a mission district 
with a sparse population and few communicants the Bishop may dis- 
pense with this requirement.) 

From the large attendances of laymen at synod (some of whom have 
to travel long distances, even up to 600 miles) there is no doubt of 
the active and living interest taken by the laity, when they have given 
to them real power, as sharers in the life and work of the diocese. 
What might be done in addition? A great deal, most certainly. Many 
more of our educated laity might be employed as lecturers or as 
trained teachers in the higher classes of our Sunday Schools, or in seeing 
that the work and teaching of the Church is correctly put before the 
public by the Press. Much more might be done by the laity in the 
way of bringing Christianity to bear on the Social questions of the day. 
Much might be done by societies for the promoting of Social Purity, 
for Temperance, and to help in the Anti-Gambling movement. Work 
of this kind might well be done through such societies as C.E.M.S., 
St. Andrew’s Brotherhood, Church Army, &c. The question, Why, 
believing this, have you in Western Australia so few branches of any 
such society? is answered thus: We are fighting for our bare life—we 
have few clergy—we have little money ; but we have enormous areas 
and widely scattered populations. Moreover, so far, we do not seem 
to obtain from the old country any considerable number of laymen 
with any urgent desire to work for the Church—a matter of constant: 
regret. 

Where is the necessary training and education to begin? 

If I may venture to say it, we must begin with the parochial 
clergy. A few years ago, if a layman asked his clergyman to give him 
work, only the Sunday School or the Penny Bank or the collecting of 
subscriptions was offered to him. ‘There was no idea that the lay 
volunteer might have the gift of speaking or teaching or preaching, 
to be used in the service of the Church. The fact is, these were all 
looked upon as belonging exclusively to the clergyman’s vocation. 
The laity might feel their hearts hot within them, but they were not 
allowed to “ speak with their tongues ”, however much the fire might 
kindle within them, The day for all this policy of restraint is nearly 
past and gone. If the diocese is to be the real unit of the Church, as 
one company of an advancing and conquering army, the clergy must 
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cease to look upon their parishes as their own private property, with 
fences all around, and “‘ No trespassers” put up everywhere, What is 
the use of the diocese training a man to work if, after you have the 
man ready and willing to work, the Bishop cannot send him to the 
. parish where work is needed to be done? (It is well to remember that 
many men are diffident about working near home, but are willing to 
help in some other parish.) As a rule it is in those parishes where 
little is done that there is such jealousy of any one coming in to help. 

The first persons to be trained, therefore, are the clergy. They 
must be taught that the layman has just as much right to do God’s 
work in His Church as the clergyman, in everything, and in every way, 
excepting always those things which especially pertain to the priestly 
office. ‘Thus the layman ought to be permitted to take services—to 
preach—to teach—to lecture, and to do any kind of work, apart from 
the special work of the priesthood, that the parochial clergy do. 

If we could overcome the prejudice on the part of many of the 
clergy against lay work a great part of the education of the laity would 
be done ; and if we could make it possible for the Bishop to send laity 
to do special work where special work was required, another great step 
in advance would have been taken. ‘The old notion that the clergy were 
the Church—as illustrated by the common saying that when a man 
is to be ordained “he is going into the Church ”—is dying, but it 
dies slowly. 

In primitive times there were all kinds of offices below that of 
deacon. “The idea of the whole ministry being absorbed by the 
priesthood is entirely late, and, like many other faults of the Church, 
is to be found in the extreme flanks.” 

In the Middle Ages the most spiritual movements of religion found 
place for the laity to the full, in the minor orders, and it was reserved 
for the period of the Reformation, the days of fighting and reaction, 
to obliterate the recognized services of the laity in the Church’s Order 
in things spiritual. 

We have to teach the laity, therefore, what their.great privileges are, 
and then train them to fulfil their duties, and thus make proof of their 
ministry. 

We must be careful about our training in the schools. The children 
must be taught the whole truth. A few more questions might with 
advantage be added to the Catechism. There is nothing like trusting 
boys, to train them to be trusted, and there is nothing like training 
boys to do such work as they can do, to put into their heads a desire 
to go on with some work in after-life. 

It is very hard indeed to persuade a man who has never done any 
Church work in early life to take it up in after-years. The training 
should be in the schools, and of course in the homes, where it is possible 
to persuade the parents to put before their children, as an ideal, work 
for Christ. In the schools more might be done to fire the enthusiasm 
of our scholars, by telling them of the wonderful history of the Church— 
of its marvellous progress—of what has been done by great and good 
men and women in the past—how our fathers suffered for the Truth’s 
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sake. Much more might be done by telling of the present activities of 
the Church in many lands. The age of saintliness and of heroism is 
not passed. As wonderful and as inspiring stories can be told of what 
Christians have done for Christ’s sake in our times as have ever been 
told of the good old days that are gone. It is by telling boys what men 
have done and are doing that the seeds are sown in their hearts which 
bring forth the fruit in after-years of self-sacrificing devotion to duty. 

It would be wise, where possible, to have one of the Cathedral 
clergy (where the Cathedral is really the Bishop’s church and he is 
surrounded by his Chapter) to devote his time to the training of the 
laymen to take charge, for instance, of the Lay Readers’ Association, 
to foster such societies as the Church Army, the St. Andrew’s Brother- 
hood, or the C.E.M.S. To persuade, among others, men of leisure 
and those who have'retired on a pension not to waste their precious 
years, but to make themselves more useful and more happy by devoting 
some of their talents to the benefit of mankind. 

There is too a training necessary for the laity asa whole. Itis strange 
how often laymen will not accept a service taken by a layman. This 
is felt to a certain extent among Nonconformists, for they call their 
lay missioners “‘ The Reverend”, and dress them as ministers to over- 
come this prejudice. Why this prejudice should exist is not easy to 
understand. In any case it should be educated away. 

That the laity do rise to the greatness of their Christian privileges 
is seen in all parts of the world. That those who do so are few signifies 
that they are but the first-fruits of a great harvest. 

Here in Australia we do but touch the fringe of our work, and 
even that little could not be done without the laity. A very large 
number of services are taken every Sunday by godly laymen. Infinitely 
more could be accomplished if the laity, most of whom have come 
from other dioceses, had only been taught to help in Church work. 

To show how things are at present. I remember the case of a young 
man who came from the old country and who went to a little settle- 
ment ‘out back”. ‘The nearest clergyman was fifty miles away, and 
he could only visit the place now and again. One day I received an 
angry letter from an irate father, a clergyman in the old country, asking 
why the Bishop did not provide services. I replied that his son was an 
educated Churchman, and ought himself to have taken the services for 
the little community, as he had been asked to do. There is still much 
to be learned by the ordinary layman as to his duty to his God and his 
neighbour. 

There is a wonderful future before the Church. She is rooted in the 
past and has the spirit of the present animating her actions. ‘That 
glorious future can be hers on one condition, and on one condition 
only. She must march onwards as one great Army, Christ at her 
head—an Army in which every member, every soldier of the Cross, 
does his duty. ‘There are numbers of devout laymen who see the 
sorrow and the misery and the chaos around them, and who are longing 
to do something—they do not know what—to help. Shall not the 
Church take these men by the hand and show them that it is only by 
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the teaching of the Christ that the world and all its out-of-jointedness 
can be put straight ? Once we can do this, then the earnestness and 
enthusiasm of these men would be the greatest help to the Christian 
cause. 

An earnest layman can doso much good if he is not afraid of letting it 
be known that he is a Christian. Somehow what the clergyman does 
is supposed to be done because he is paid to do it. What the layman 
does is supposed to be done because his heart is in his work. With 
regard to the work of Lay Readers, care should be taken about their 
appointments. Here, no one is appointed a Lay Reader excepting on 
the nomination of the rector of the parish or the archdeacon, and the 
nomination must be signed by two lay communicants. The licence 
issued should only be for one year. 

The most important motto for each parish, for each clergyman, for 
each Bishop, should be, “ Give the laity something to do, and expect 
them to doit.” Let it be such work as they can do. When a layman 
has promised to do some work, trust him to do it properly, and do not 
unnecessarily interfere. 

In conclusion, let me say that, as a Bishop of a diocese which I believe 
until lately was the largest diocese in the world, I acknowledge with 
great gratitude the good work done by the laity. We could never have 
kept the flag flying in many a settlement but for the regular and un- 
complaining services of the Lay Readers. What is best of all is this, 
that our people are beginning to understand the blessedness of being 
permitted to speak in the Name of the Lord. 








LICENSED READERS AND 
CATECHISTS 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL HERBERT EVERITT, R.M.A., rerp. 


DIOCESAN READER, LONDON 


As every man hath received the gift, even so minister the same one to another, 
as good stewards of the manifold grace of God.”’ 1 Peter iv. 10. 

Tuere are few popular errors more damaging to the life and pro- 
gress of the Church than the all-too-common notion that the clergy 
alone constitute her ministerial body ; and that the functions of the 
laity are limited to administering to her temporal welfare, maintaining 
her fabrics, and discharging such duties as may fall to the lot of the 
Churchwarden, Choirman, Verger, Sunday School Teacher, District 
Visitor, or other Official appointed for such purposes, as a matter of 
convenience, or as a temporary expedient to support the clergy in 
their work. 

The head of a family may say family prayers, the ship-captain read 
prayers to his crew, the Missionary preach to the heathen, the Salva- 
tionist or Local Preacher to his co-religionists; but that an unordained 
Layman should conduct public worship in church or preach to the 
congregation “‘is most intolerable, and not to be endured ”, 

“The ecclesiastically minded layman” is an object of suspicion to 
clergy and laity alike, though to be ecclesiastically minded, in any 
right sense, implies an active and practical belief in “The Holy 
Catholic Church, and the Communion of Saints”, coupled with 
a desire “ to minister the gift of God, one to another, as good stewards 
of the manifold grace of God”. 

The Anglican Communion is at last waking up to the fact that she 
has within her fold thousands of faithful sons who in divers capacities 
are both qualified and willing, according to their gifts, to accept 
service, under due authority and control and within the limits of 
their unordained office, to supplement: the efforts of the overworked 
clergy in ministering to the people. 

The Bishops of our communion are beginning to recognize the 
vast field of ministerial labour in which such a body of laymen may 
be profitably employed, and some have ventured upon the experi- 
ment of trusting them to respect the responsibilities and limitations, 
as well as the privileges, of such ministerial functions as may be com- 
mitted to them by authority and appointment, under the somewhat 
ambiguous title of “ Lay Readers 4 

What then is a “ Lay Reader ”, and what are his legitimate func- 
tions ? These questions are not easily answered because both the 


1 There are about 3,000 Licensed Readers in the Provinces of Canterbury and York. 
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Status and functions of Readers vary in different dioceses, and accord- 
ing to the qualifications, position, and duties required in the field in 
which they serve. 

The Report of the Commitice appointed by Convocation on Readers 
and Subdeacons+ contains a learned and concise summary of the 
whole history of Lay Ministry in the Church, from Apostolic times 
to the present day, by the Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Wordsworth), 
and the Recommendations of that Committee, which will be found 
in the Report, have been accepted, in substance, as the basis of epis- 
copal action in England. As that Report defines the action of the 
whole Catholic Church throughout the centuries, and refers specially 
to the whole Anglican Communion at the present day, it forms a 
trustworthy textbook for universal reference. In a subsequent 
Letter to the Archbishop of Canterbury,? the Bishop of Salisbury deals 
with expert criticisms on the previous Report, and adds fresh informa- 
tion upon The powers of the Bishops to license Laymen to preach and 
read prayers. ‘These references make it unnecessary here to attempt 
to deal with the many difficult and intricate questions of law and 
authority with which the subject bristles, and which could not be 
properly treated in this short paper. We may therefore proceed . 
with our allotted theme, ‘‘ The methods of applying the Ministry of 
Licensed Readers and Catechists.” 

In these ‘‘ Pan-Anglican Papers” (No. 3) the Archdeacon of 
Birmingham (Ven. W. O. Burrows) has already opened the subject of 
The Ministry of Laymen, but only refers incidentally to the extension 
of that ministry under episcopal authority. 

The limitations of Lay Ministry are twofold. In the first place, 
no Commission or licence can justify a layman in any function that 
involves the special grace and authority of an ordained priesthood 
or diaconate, such as the administration of the Sacraments (with the 
exception of Private Baptism, in extremis), Absolution, Blessing, and 
the recitation of such parts of the Church’s Offices as are specially 
allotted to “‘ the priest ” (e.g. parts of Matins, Evensong, and Litany). 
The only other essential limitation lies in the discretion of the Bishop, 
to regulate or impose. Such regulation, authority, and limitation, 
must vary according to the qualification of candidates, the local 
circumstances, and the nature of the work required in each case. 

Apart from these limitations there appears to be no necessary 
restriction to the ministry of laymen, but it must always be remem- 
bered that such ministry is at present experimental, and the develop- 
ment and utility of the Reader movement depends, under the pro- 
yidence of God, upon the “ proof of the ministry”. If the Readers 
already appointed humbly and faithfully discharge the duties for 
which they are licensed, with zeal, and charity, and strict observance 
of discipline, they will gain the confidence of clergy and laity alike, 
their ministrations will be welcomed, and will be found so invaluable 
that many other faithful laymen will be attracted to offer themselves 


‘ Sold at the National Society’s Depot, Westminster. Price 6d. (No. 383). 
4 Longmans, Green & Co., London, price Is. 
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for the work, inspired by the example and obedience of their fellows ; 
in fact a new order of things will be established throughout the Church, 
in which the Apostolic counsel with which this article is headed will 
in time become an accomplished fact, and the Divine command to 
carry the Gospel to all nations will be in a fair way to ultimate fulfil- 
ment. It never can be until the faithful realize more fully their 
obligations “as good stewards of the manifold grace of God”. If, 
on the contrary, the Readers are found, in any large proportion, to 
fall into the temptations to spiritual pride which the privileges of 
their office must present; if they arrogate to themselves functions 
for which they are unfitted, jealous of others whose talents lie in 
other directions than their own ; if they are impatient of the limita- 
tions which the discretion, or even the indiscretion, of their superiors 
may impose; or if, on the other hand, they fall short of the oppor- 
tunities which they are privileged to enjoy; then they will not only 
do injury to themselves and to all to whom, and with whom, they are 
called to minister, but they will also bring distrust and discredit 
upon their fellow Readers, hinder the spread of a great movement, 
and vitiate the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom upon earth. 

That is the issue, for good or evil, that lies before us at this critical 
moment, when, in face of the unbelief and misbelief which appears 
to be spreading in so-called Christian countries, it has become the 
special duty of the faithful to rally round the Cross in deadly earnest, 
and, in self-devoted humility, to take our utmost share in the evangeliza- 
tion of God’s world. 

The distinction between what may be done by a layman in con- 
secrated and in unconsecrated buildings has been somewhat exag- 
gerated, for the important point is, not as concerns the place, but 
as to the authority of the person to minister. The rest is rather 
a question of order and expediency. It is not seemly that a layman 
should take services for which a clergyman is readily available, though, 
if authorized to do so, he may greatly relieve the strain which the 
multiplication of services imposes on the clergy, by undertaking some 
of the extra services, whether in church or mission-room, giving the 
“ addresses ” (as it is the fashion to call lay sermons), catechizing the 
children, and taking his allotted part in the recitation of the daily 
offices. 

_In populous towns, in large country parishes, and in the still larger 
districts in our colonies and abroad, the presence of a qualified Reader 
makes it possible to establish places of worship remote from the parish 
church, at which, however, his services should be supplemented by 
regular visits of the clergy for the administration of the Sacraments, 
and other offices, the visitation of the sick, and for general super- 
vision and control. 

Many Mission churches in poor districts may be very efficiently 
staffed by a class of Reader whose position and experience is in direct 
touch with the poor people among whom he works, and he may be 
more acceptable to them, in a general way, than is the higbly educated, 
gentleman required by the genteel congregation at the parish church. 
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Then there is the class of Reader recruited from the schoolmasters 
and men accustomed to deal with children, specially fitted for the very 
difficult work of the Catechist, and for conducting Children’s Services. 

Another class of Reader is recruited from the professions; it includes 
doctors, lawyers, civil servants, officers of the Army and Navy, Uni- 
versity men, Officials of Missionary and other Church and Philan- 
thropic Societies —men of widely differing experience, education and 
position, but many of them experts in their diverse ways, who may 
be trusted to hold the attention of any congregation, and whose 
occasional preaching on topics with which they are familiar should 
be both welcome and helpful in the great centres of population. 

It will be a great gain to the Church if by the ministry of laymen 
the minds of the people can be disabused of the pernicious idea that 
our holy religion is a matter for priests and women, but out of touch 
with the conditions of modern life, and the affairs of men of the world. 
Alas that the parson should so often be regarded as a professional 
religionist ! a false idea which may be effectually dissipated by the 
closer alliance of clergy and laity in active co-operation. 

Regulations respecting Readers and other Lay Officers+ have been 
drawn up by the English Bishops, based upon the Report already 
referred to. ‘They deal with the examination, nomination, appoint- 
ment, and admission of Readers, and their classification and respective 
duties, whether as Parochial or Diocesan Readers, Catechists, Evan- 
gelists, or trained Readers, and it may suffice here to note the general 
distinctions between these several classes. 

The Parochial Reader is appointed, on the recommendation of his 
vicar, for such parochial duties as may be required, and for which 
the vicar can certify to his fitness. If his services are required in 
a consecrated church a special licence from the Bishop is necessary. 

The Diocesan Reader is usually (not invariably) attached to the 
parish in which he serves, but his employment throughout the diocese 
is authorized and he is permitted to preach in any church under 
conditions named in his Commission. He is required to pass examina- 
tion by the Archdeacon, and his functions may be limited, more or 
less, at the discretion of the Ordinary. Diocesan Readers are often 
allowed to preach outside the diocese, by special permission, in each 
case, of the Bishop in whose diocese their presence is desired. 

The Catechist’s Commission ‘may include all the duties of the 
Parochial Reader, with leave to instruct classes in consecrated build- 
ings, outside the appointed services of the Church ”. 

The Evangelist, or trained Reader, is a man who has received at 
least a year’s training in an institution approved by the Bishop, and 
has obtained its certificate of fitness. His Commission may include 
any of the duties of other classes of Reader, but his work is more 
that of a Mission Preacher, and is often in request beyond the diocesan 
limit, subject to the approval of the Diocesans. 

These Regulations have been signed by the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York, and the Rules adopted in the various dioceses in 

1 Published by S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C, 
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England, differing in detail, are in conformity with this general 
scheme. 

Greater uniformity of system in the several dioceses is much to be 
desired, for it is not yet possible to know what a Reader’s status is, 
or what he may or may not do, without reference to his individual 
Commission or Licence. He may do in one diocese what his brother 
Reader, with a similar Licence, may not do in another, and the very 
badge which he is authorized to wear is a mark of confusion rather 
than of order. You know a priest or a deacon when you see him, 
but who is to know what this gentleman is, with his coloured ribbon, 
or badge, his tippet, or his scarf ; and who can tell, without examining 
his credentials, whether or not he is authorized to do this or that, 
here or elsewhere? Another matter in which greater uniformity is 
wanted is with regard to the management of Readers. In the London 
Diocese, and some others, the whole business is in the hands of a 
Readers’ Board consisting of Clergy and Readers appointed by the 
Diocesan, and with a Suffragan Bishop as Chairman. This Committee 
is responsible to the Diocesan for the examination and nomination 
of all candidates, for the due observance of the Regulations, and the 
general control of the Readers and their employment; and con- 
_ sidering the amount of work which devolves upon their Chairman 
and Secretary, the business which has to be done at their monthly 
meetings, and the care, correspondence, and judgement which has 
to be exercised in the fulfilment of their duties, it surpasses the con- 
ception of the writer (who is a member of that Board) to grasp the 
possibility of the achievement of such multifarious matters by the 
unfortunate Archdeacon or Chaplain charged withal in dioceses 
where no such Board has as yet been constituted. If “ Readers’ 
Boards” were appointed, on a uniform plan, in every diocese, what 
a boon it would be to the Bishops, Clergy, and Readers. What 
a saving of labour and confusion, what a possible development of the 
movement, what an avoidance of those doubts and difficulties which 
still beset one of the most important issues now pressing for solution 
in the Church. 

Little reference has been made to the various differences of the 
conditions which affect the ministry of Readers abroad, in colonial 
and missionary fields, for it will be noticed that widely as the circum- 
stances may, and do, vary, the general principles involved are the 
same, and those various conditions will be dealt with in other sections 
of the Congress; yet a word must be added as to other ministerial 
functions of the laity, lest it should be supposed that in dealing with 
the special office of Reader, the no less important work of such bodies 
as the Guilds and Men’s Societies at home, or the Missionaries and 
Native lay ministers abroad have been overlooked or forgotten. In 
England such bodies as the Church Army, the Church of England 
Men’s Society, the Brotherhood of St. Andrew, and the many Guilds, 
general or parochial, are not only spreading, and growing more and 
more helpful from year to year, but they are gradually covering the 
whole field of lay ministry, and if judiciously developed, under 
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good management and discipline, will go far to remove the reproach 
which, with some show of justice, has been cast in our teeth, that 
the Church of England has lost touch with the masses of the popula- 
tion. The rapid development of public interest in foreign missions 
is another hopeful sign of better things to come, and it is very signifi- 
cant that,at the present moment,a great enterprise for the develop- 
ment of Jay support for foreign missions has been well inaugurated 
by our American cousins and is, as they would say, “catching on” 
in the old mother country and amongst her colonial sons. The 
ultimate issue seems to be no less than this, viz. that the Anglican 
Communion throughout the world is awaking to her unique position, 
under the providence of God, as the harbinger of a new era in the 
history of the Catholic Church; “for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea.” 
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HOW SOCIETIES CAN ENLIST THE 
ACTIVE SERVICE OF LAYMEN 


By REV. E. G. SAVILE 


SECRETARY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND MEN’S SOCIETY 


ArcuBisHop Benson is credited with the statement that the Holy 
Spirit now accomplishes through Societies what formerly was done 
through individuals. As we look back over history we are ready 
to acknowledge that great men have been raised up of God for special 
purposes and have accomplished great deliverances, and it will enhance 
our estimate of the work of Societies if we may accept the Archbishop’s 
view, and believe that another phase of the Spirit’s operation has. 
come upon us, and that in place of the single dominating personality, 
He is using the associated efforts of many persons, and teaching to the 
Church the value of combined action. 

It is only 200 years since the first Society—as we understand the 
term to-daywas founded. ‘The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge—whichis the venerable mother of this modern movement— 
was established in 1698, and as an offshoot three years later the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel came into being. Since then, 
and especially within the last sixty years, Societies innumerable have 
been formed. In fact, to form a Society has been the popular panacea 
for curing almost every discovered evil, and the mere list of them 
as they exist to-day would run into hundreds of titles. 

But a change seems imminent and already there is a revolt against 
the indefinite multiplication of special efforts. ‘‘’There are too many 
Societies ” is a common cry, and it is used alike by those who have 
seriously studied the problem and by those who only want a handy 
excuse for refusing help. A very general dissatisfaction with the 
present state of things exists, and suggests that the Church shall 
examine herself in this matter, and seek some line of action that 
shall conserve instead of dissipating her strength. No occasion 
could be better chosen than the Pan-Anglican Congress, when dele- 
gates are present from all parts of the world, and the stock-taking 
of the Church is to be carried through. 

The question has also a very real bearing upon the problem of 
enlisting laymen in the service of the Church. For the layman’s 
training, in almost all walks of life, teaches him to seek efficiency, and 
his sympathy with the work of his Church will be chilled if he comes 
with the feeling that it is not being used to the best advantage. 

The root trouble lies in the fact that Societies have somehow im- 
pressed laymen with the idea that each is an end in itself and not a 
means to an end. Church Societies are only organisms within and 
auxiliary to the Church itself. ‘The hand or the foot or the nerve 
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must be strong, not for its own sake but for the body of which it forms 
a part, and the work which the layman does must be apparent to him 
as affecting the health and strength of the whole body. ‘This principle 
once recognized will counteract many weaknesses and overcome 
many jealousies, and teach men to look beyond the immediate welfare 
of a guild or society or congregation to the ultimate welfare of the 
world for which Christ died. 

Here then lies the first problem. How are the Societies to make 
a more obvious appeal, as being means to an end and not an end in 
themselves? 

First, we would suggest that for certain well-defined issues there 
should be Societies officially recognized by the Church, and working 
for that particular end as the authoritative effort of the Church. 
This would mean that no mere parochial or diocesan movements 
- would be started to cope with widespread problems, but that the 
effort would be made in connexion with whatever organization had 
gained the general approval of the Church. Such a policy would 
necessitate the co-ordination of Societies having similar aims, and by 
amalgamation a desirable reduction of overlapping organizations 
might be attained. 

Many negotiations and much tact would be required, but the 
ultimate gain of winning the support of Church people to one move- 
ment for one end, instead of five movements for the same end, would 
be obvious. And the very fact that it appealed to laymen as their 
Church’s recognized effort to solve that special problem would, we 
believe, enlist their sympathy and active support as they are not now 
enlisted. Each man, as things are, has to decide for himself, on in- 
sufficient knowledge, which of the five efforts is most worthy of his help. 

Secondly, the saving in the expenses of management would also 
commend such a policy. The expenses of head quarters are a 
constant source of grumbling to subscribers who want to see their 
money expended immediately upon the object for which it is given, 
and resent the yearly balance sheet which shows too large an amount 
spent on “home organization”. One Society operating in the 
place of five could probably cover the same work upon the amount 
devoted to head quarters’ expenses by two out of the former five 
Societies, and liberate the amounts formerly used by the other three 
to definite ‘‘ forward ” work. 

Thirdly, fewer Societies having clearly defined areas would also, 
we believe, make it far easier to bring before laymen the claims of 
the various efforts which the Church is making to build up the 
Kingdom of God. At present Societies compete for the opportunity 
of pleading for their cause. The pulpit of a wealthy Church is a 

rize to be won, and personal predilection too often decides the 
channel in which a congregation’s offerings shall flow. Many dioceses 
abroad do far better. Synod lays down certain efforts that each 
year are to be supported by all congregations throughout the diocese 
on given dates, and so in these matters competition is eliminated. 

Again, if the layman’s service is to be won we would suggest that 
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the appeal must go far beyond a mere monetary one. An annual 
sermon, eloquently preached on behalf of some Society, may bring 
sixpence instead of a penny, or a pound instead of half a crown, from 
the layman’s pocket ; but if it ends here nothing very much has been 
accomplished. We would suggest that fewer appeals from Societies 
would enable the preacher to follow up his sermon by a meeting to 
which the laymen of the parish could ‘be invited, or better still, 
that the Churchmen of the parish should officially invite the 
preacher to remain, and explain the objects of the movement for 
which he pleads. By question and answer many points might be 
elucidated, and as a result one or more of the laymen present might 
be asked, or might volunteer, to act as representatives of the Society 
in the parish, and as far as in them lay to forward its interests. After 
a few years how different would be the “ deputation’s ” reception ! 
Instead of coming, preaching, and going amongst strangers, who 
know little or nothing of the cause for which he pleads, he would get 
in touch before arriving with the laymen who have identified themselves 
with his work in the parish, and they would inform him what arrange- 
ments they had been able to make with their fellow laymen for still 
further explaining the progress of the movement and still further 
enlisting the active help of others. 

If the number of Societies could be restricted and each parish 
had its earnest laymen gathered (as is the method and aim of the 
Church of England Men’s Society) into a corporate body that could. 
speak for and act for the congregation, it would be possible for each 
parish to ask some of its members to represent it in regard to some 
special Society. Each such body, whether it consisted of few or 
many, would seek by all means in its power to develop interest in 
that particular work. But they would do it not as detached en- 
thusiasts, but as the representatives of the whole body of earnest 
laymen in the parish. This small body of men would learn 
from the Society that they represented, what experience had taught 
to be the most fruitful way of furthering its object. ‘The experience 
which the Society had accumulated would put the small body 
of men upon the best lines at the outset and prevent initial failures. 
Each Society would turn its attention to the best methods of utilizing 
the services of the three, ten, or twenty men, who wished to push the 
cause in their own parish. ‘This has not been done. Societies have 
contented themselves too much with appointing Clergy as parochial 
correspondents or ruri-decanal representatives? Men who are already 
overburdened are asked to undertake further responsibilities which 
could be quite as well fulfilled by laymen. 

But the point we wish to make is, that if this policy is changed 
and Societies look rather for lay representatives and lay organizers, 
they shall find them, not as individuals, but as men who have been 
asked by their brother laymen to undertake the responsibility on behalf 
of the whole body. ‘This is the additional safeguard for efficiency that 
is to count for so much, The layman who stands alone and repre- 
sents no one but himself can be eager or slack according to tempera- 
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ment. ‘The layman or laymen who represent the whole body of 
earnest laity in their parish in this particular matter are under an 
obligation that cannot be lightly disregarded. 

To the Pan-Anglican Congress delegates will come from all parts 
of the world and their presence will give the opportunity of discovering 
how far the work of Societies has been utilized in all the different 
dioceses. 

Out of the numbers of efforts reported the Congress might 
express the wish that a beginning for united Anglican action 
might be made in regard to a few subjects. We would suggest 
that the three great evils of Intemperance, Impurity, and Gambling 
might be chosen for the experiment, and as lending themselves most 
easily to such an effort. The evils are no local ones, but world-wide, 
and the Societies that seek to cope with them offer different problems, 
The Church of England Temperance Society has already attained 
an almost Anglican position. ‘To all intents and purposes it is the 
recognized effort of the Anglican Church in this matter. The White 
Cross League has done yeoman’s service in the battle with Impurity, 
and though not yet as widely recognized as it might be has no rival, 
and would attain to a world-wide usefulness, if accepted as the Church’s 
official instrument in the struggle against personal impurity. The 
more lately established Anti-Gambling League would offer a rallying- 
point for all efforts directed against this increasing evil, and would 
inspire many districts to work for it, if once it gained the prestige 
of an official movement. In this case, too, the interesting problem of 
inter-denominational action would be raised, for, as constituted, the 
anti-gambling movement is not an exclusively Church Society. 

If time should show that the experiment of an official approval of 
certain Societies increased their usefulness and won the more ready 
help of laymen to their cause, the principle might be further extended, 
and the amalgamation and simplification of existing Societies would 
have the advantage of preventing overlapping. But the difficulties are 
of long standing and cannot be overcome at once. The good that is 
being done by Societies is enormous, and care would have to be taken 
that methods intended to increase their usefulness did not in redlity 
impair it. ; 

Therefore we suggest that at first only tentative steps in two or 
three fields of action should be taken. A discussion upon the question 
of authoritative world-wide Societies in place of unofficial and local 
efforts will bring to light the feelings of Churchmen and show whether 
the Ministry of the Laity, which has not been very widely enlisted 
under existing conditions, might become a greater reality if the appeal 
were to be made in a more direct and authoritative manner, 


THE LAYMAN IN MISSIONARY 
WORK 


By SILAS McBEE 


Tue conversion of the world waits on the conversion of the laity 
from passive to active membership in Christ. When this change from 
passive profession to living service is effected, the Church will present 
itself in a new aspect and its missionary power will be resistless. Mis- 
sionary work is now delegated almost wholly to a selected official 
class, to clergymen and laymen and lay women chosen for specific 
tasks, It is as if the officers and non-commissioned officers of an army 
were sent forth to conquer a mighty host, with no army to fight 
battles and win victories. Missionaries are supported by some of 
the laity—always, in every communion, by only a part of those who 
have been baptized into Christ—who have been set apart to fight His 
battles. The effort to convert the world through an official class has 
continued so long that the great majority of the laity have lost the 
sense of their own mission. ‘The Churches are to-day endeavouring 
to convert the world by official proclamations of the Gospel instead 
of by a steady, active and progressive spread of the life of the Christian 
Society which our Lord established for the saving of the world. The 
family idea, the society idea, the Church idea has been so far lost that 
it seems not to occur to a Church to send a whole community of 
Christians into a virgin missionary field in order to impart the life of 
the Christian Society as leaven leavens a lump—to Christianize the 
world as it has been colonized. 

Social settlements and college settlements are established in the 
slums of great cities. Why is the same principle not applied to the 
missionary field? ‘The impact of the whole society of Christ is needed, 
if as a mighty army the Church is to conquer. This principle runs 
through all the figures and symbols of the Scriptures ; all the members 
are necessary, and necessary in the corporate life of the body, if the 
Church is to impart its life to the whole of humanity. Both Bishop 
Westcott and Archbishop Benson, true to primitive Christianity, 
maintained that the active co-operation of the laity is necessary even 
in the teaching of the Church. ‘ We owe to the judgement of the 
whole Church,” says Bishop Westcott—“ how first expressed we cannot 
tell—and not to Councils, the Apostolic and Nicene Creeds as they 
stand in our Prayer Book and the Canon of Scripture.” 

This present defect in the working basis of the Christian Church is 
most clearly seen in work in non-Christian countries. Sole emphasis 
is laid on the proclamation of the Gospel by official representatives, 
clerical or lay, and, until recent years, almost wholly upon such official 
proclamation. The social aspect of Christianity, the greatest religious 
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contribution of modern times, is, however, forcing a change. “The 
life of the mission,” meaning the life of the whole body of Christians 
in the mission, is now heard. This new principle is proving a power. 
When the work of a mission and the needs of non-Christian people 
are fairly faced, divisions in the Body of Christ are seen to be of man’s 
making. Secular divisions must be subordinated if the life of the 
mission is to prove effective on the vast masses who have never heard 
of or understood the life of Christ on earth. But while this is clearly 
true in the foreign field, it is even more disastrously true at home. 
The mischief at home is incalculable. The passive attitude of the great 
body of Christians leaves the conyersion of the life of the nations at 
home almost wholly to an official Christianity. These nations are now 
influencing, in many respects are shaping, the destinies of the non- 
Christian nations. The first evil effect is failure to support missionary 
work in an adequate way with lives and money. The laity are not 
conscious of what it means to be Christian, to be co-workers with 
Christ in His family the Church. The second, and more damaging, 
effect is the sending of an un-Christian and materialistic commercialism 
into the non-Christian parts of the world from civilizations nominally 
Christian. Both defects are due to the failure of the great body of 
laymen in the Christian Churches to combine in active, living service. 
Only so can the life of the Church be brought to bear on the civilizations 
that are called after His Name. 

Is it not the primary work of the Pan-Anglican Congress to recognize 
and acknowledge the fact that the Christian Church is measured by 
its life, its life as a society, and not by the proclamations of its 
official representatives, no matter how called to minister nor how 
divinely true the Gospel they proclaim? And secondly, having 
accepted this principle, to begin a campaign for the conversion of 
the laity to active service for Christ,—not individual, not parochial, 
not limited in any sense, but as members in Him? To effect this 
great end there must be a return to the simple method of the 
Primitive Church, when Christ’s followers relied on the whole life 
of His society, and when every one spoke, acted and lived as its 
members and representatives. An individualistic life is not Christ’s 
life ; an individualistic religion is not Christ’s religion. Individualistic 
methods and practices are alien to the family life of the Church of 
the Living God. Again, the notion that the sacred ministry is an 
activity differing in kind from that of the laity in extending the King- 
dom of Christ must give place to a common responsibility, differing 
in degree, according to the work to which one is called. “ Ministers 
were set,” says Westcott, “ for the training of ‘ the saints ?,the body 
of the faithful,—unto their work of ministering unto the building up of 
the Body of Christ.” This conception of the laity as the foundation of 
the priesthood characterized the life of the early Church. 

Since Apostolic days there has not been such an opportunity to 
recover this primitive family ideal of the Church—such an opportunity 
for combining the talents of all sorts and conditions of men in one 
great enterprise for the extension of the Kingdom of Christ, as there 
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is to-day. The whole tendency ‘of the world of labour and commerce, 
of social andindustrial reform, and of civilgovernment is toward collective 
action and control, to a united effort for a higher civilization in which 
all may share. It is legitimate to believe that this progress is influenced 
by, and is to a great extent the result of the Incarnation. But, in the 
same breath, it must be admitted that the Church, by its accepted 
method of working in the world, through official representatives only, 
is not doing what it was commissioned to do as leader and guide. The 
life of Christ manifesting itself in the life of the Christian Church can 
alone correct the errors of official Christianity. But this is not all. 
The life of the whole Church can alone christianize the world. Because 
that life is one with Christ it must become one in the whole people of 
God. Once the laity are stirred and inspired to active participation in 
Christ’s work in His Church, then the life of the Christian Society will 
expose the artificial, unreal and purely human obstacles to the unity 
of Christendom. And when exposed, all these will go down before the 
common effort of the common family to effect the common salvation. 
The future of Christian missions, the future of Christian unity is bound 
up with the conversion of the laity into a living missionary force, sensitive 
to the fact that Christianity is contagious, because it is the life of Him 
Who is the Author of Life and Who gave Himself for the saving of 
humanity. 

But, it will be asked, What can be done, what practical suggestions 
have you to make? ‘These questions are legitimate. They are sure to 
be asked, and ought to be asked. It may be said quite unequivocally 
that if they are rightly answered, the answer will prove disappointing. 
It is easy to give a rule and, in comparison with living out the principle 
behind the rule, easy to keep the rule. It will be remembered that our 
Lord always had an answer for those who asked, What canwedo? But 
His answers were invariably in terms of life, rather than of rules. It 
would be easy to appeal to societies which have done good work in 
arousing the interest of men and women on both sides of the Atlantic 
in mission work. 

But I have a deeper purpose than to further any particular method, 
any special society, or any movement, however great. I desire to bring 
home to those who are to attend the Pan-Anglican Congress that the 
present work of the Church is so disordered that the Church idea is 
obscured, and that the methods of the Church’s work are abnormal alike 
at homeand abroad. Tosuch an extent is the work of Christianity given 
over to the ordained ministry that when men have been baptized and 
confirmed, they are turned loose to lead individual lives, with no 
definite mission assigned to them, with no actual and spiritual ministry 
demanded of them. The clergy, leaving these to themselves, go about 
baptizing and confirming others to be turned loose as before. The 
result is that in the main what is called spiritual work, but what I prefer 
to call the actual life of a normal Christian, is imposed upon the ordained 
ministry, while the layman is left to attend to his own personal religious 
life and to the temporalities of the Church. This, I believe accounts 
for the great gulf which actually exists and is. constantly spoken of as 
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lying between the clergy and laity, whereas the basis and character of 
the Church are social and co-operative. The family idea lies at the 
root of the Christian Church and finds expression in every conception 
of the ministry, no matter how high or how low that conception. It 
‘ finds its final expression in that truest conception of the ministry as 
apriesthood. The priest at once represents God to man and man to 
God. The priest, therefore, who fails to represent what God is to man 
and what man is to God, who denies to the laity any of the life in Christ 
which he represents, is forfeiting to that extent the high obligations of his 
sacred office and denying to mankind its full participation in the life of 
Christ in His Church. It does not detract from but magnifies the 
dignity and glory of the pricst’s office when he recognizes and utilizes 
the priesthood of the laity. 
To the questions, What can we do? and What can be suggested ? 
I would reply that we must actualize what we profess,—the corporate 
life of the Body of Christ. What the sacred ministry claims for itself 
it must actualize in the laity. The priesthood should not dare to leave 
the laity without a consciousness of mission, without the obligation of 
ministry, without the inspiring responsibility of priesthood. ‘They 
must cease to be satisfied with the money and the unlived prayers of 
the laity. ‘They must demand that prayers and Sacraments, Scriptures 
and preaching shall be accounted for as talents, and that the grace and 
power that come through these divinely appointed means find expression 
in the lives of the laity, not as isolated individuals but as members of 
the Christian Society. They must not only oppose individualism in 
the individual, but they must fight the individualistic parish or diocese 
or National Church as one of the direst enemies of the family of Christ. 
Every social unit must*be made to feel its membership in the larger 
social unit until the whole family of Christ fills the mind of priest and 
people alike ; until all are made to realize that there is no rest and 
can be no peace in the family of God while thousands and millions of 
those for whom Christ died are in ignorance of His love and the home 
that He has prepared for them in His Church. Under present methods 
there is no prospect of the evangelization of the world. But the social 
aspect of Christianity which points back tothe simple family idea of 
the Primitive Church has in it the promise and the fulfilment of 
Christ’s command that all nations shall be born into His Kingdom. 
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II. ITS ORGANIZATION IN THE ANGLICAN 
CHURCH 


By THE BISHOP OF STEPNEY 


A previous paper discussed the Ministry of the Layman in 
the Church of God. It urged a wider recognition in the 
Anglican Communion of the truth that every member of the 
Church is by virtue of his Baptism and Confirmation called and 
consecrated to service in the Ministering Body. ‘This is the 
Church Revival to which, it seems, the Spirit of Christ is calling 
us in this twentieth century. If the call is to be effectively 
answered there will be need of some special and sustained effort 
—in fact, ofan organized movement. The object of this present 
paper is to suggest a definite way in which this movement may 
be begun: 

I. Aims. It will have a threefold aim—corporate service, 
corporate unity, corporate fellowship. 

(1) Corporate Service. A strong appeal must be made to every 
Churchman to identify himself with that active service of 
Christ and of Humanity for Christ’s sake to which the whole 
Church is called by its Lord, and to which every member is 
called by his Baptism. The movement must not be content 
merely to assert principles: it must embody them in practical 
work. 

(2) Corporate Unity. i. It is becoming increasingly plain 
that if the Anglican Church is to be true to its ideal, to use its 
great opportunity, to fulfil its mission to the Anglo-Saxon 
race and to the world, it must hold together; its different 
branches must act together as a body. Everywhere, for 
example, the ground of religious thought is being cleared for 
a plain issue between historic Christianity and a vaguely Christian 
moral sentiment. There is no doubt as to the side to which the 
whole Anglican Church must bring its united power of influence. 
Again, everywhere the political future is passing into the hands 
of “the people,” and there being shaped more and more on 
“socialistic ” lines. The Anglican Church must frankly take 
its place in the life and thought of the people, and give its witness 
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to the social ideals which Christianity alone can inspire, purify 
and sustain. The Pan-Anglican Congress and the Lambeth 
Conference are a recognition of this need of unity. But the 
sense of unity must spread behind and beyond the Bishops and 
special representative laymen and reach the mass of ordinary 
Church members. The average Churchman in England, America, 
Australia, South Africa, must be roused to realize that he is 
a member not only of the South African, the Australian, the 
American, the English Church, but of one united branch of the 
Catholic Church of Christ throughout the world. He should 
feel that his fellow-Churchmen in other countries are his com- 
rades in one great enterprise—know what they are doing, and 
keep in touch with their problems and efforts. We seem to 
need some permanent organization which when Congress and 
Conference are over will preserve their spirit and purpose among 
the ordinary members of the Anglican Church. 

ii. There ought to be much greater unity than there is 
between those who have responded to this spirit of corporate 
service, not only throughout the whole Anglican Communion, 
but in each parish and town, district and diocese. ‘Those who 
are engaged in one branch of service come into very little 
contact with those who are engaged in another. The man who 
works for temperance stands apart from the man who works for 
missions, the sidesman in the Church from the teacher in the 
Sunday School. The result is a twofold weakness. The work 
becomes one-sided, loses its sense of proportion: and the 
influence of the whole Body in the life of village, town, and 
diocese is broken and ineffectual. We seem to need some 
organization which will fill Christian service with a really 
corporate spirit, and give to all its many-sided activities a unity 
of interest and influence.} 

(3) Corporate Fellowship. By this is meant something, so to 
say, closer and warmer than mere unity of service—the bro- 
therly spirit in which the common service is given. We must 
admit that in this spirit of fellowship, of brotherhood, the 
Anglican Church is often sadly lacking. In England at least, 
and probably in differing degrees elsewhere, when we think of 
the ordinary Church congregation we do not at once think of 
a community filled by a strong sociable sense of fellowship. 
We have not yet realized that among those who alike are 
honoured by the invitation of the King of Kings to meet Him 
at His table, and who alike assemble there as His guests, there 
is no place for the conventional distinctions of secular society. 
We are lamentably careless in “ commending ” the members of 


1 This subject has been treated fully by the Rev. E. Gordon Savile in his paper on 
“The Work of Societies in the Church.” 
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the Church in one place when they leave for another: even 
when they are commended, we are not very successful in making 
them feel at home in a new household of the one family. Very 
often, for example, a young man entering a new town is too 
shy to introduce himself to a clergyman: even if he does, there 
seems to be a want of some ready way of introducing him to 
the community over which the clergyman presides. We seem 
to need some organization which, stretching from the parish 
to the whole Anglican Communion, will commend and welcome 
members when they move, will keep alive in the whole body 
a.sociable spirit, will in short bring out that sense of brother- 
hood which ought still to be the mark of any true branch of 
the Church of Christ. 

II. Methods. So much, perhaps too much, for aims. It will 
naturally be said, “no organized movement can attempt to 
cover a ground so wide and so vague.” ‘This is true: it must 
have methods as well as aims : and methods are limits. 

(1) Let this special movement be confined to the men of 
the Church. And this for several reasons. It is among men 
that the ideals hitherto sketched are most imperfectly grasped. 
The average men of the Church have been too long, so to say, 
sleeping partners in the great business of the Church—glad 
enough to share its benefits, interested more or less in its 
operations, but content to leave its actual work to others. It is 
through men that the corporate influence of the Church, of its 
spirit and its ideals, can most directly affect the life of human 
society through the family and the State. Moreover, there are 
already vigorous and widespread organizations of women in 
the Anglican Communion, such as the Mothers’ Union and the 
Girls’ Friendly Society. A sustained appeal must be made to 
the average manhood of the Anglican Church to take its proper 
place. In spite of all its grievous defects, there is perhaps no 
branch of the Church which has kept so well the goodwill of its 
men. There is in this goodwill a great reserve of strength and 
service, if only it can be touched, aroused, and enlisted. 

(z) Let this men’s movement take as its sphere the practical 
work of the Church—and by this we mean not only what is 
ordinarily called “church work,” but the work which the 
Church is meant to do in redeeming and uplifting the whole 
life of society. ‘Theories and principles in themselves the men 
of the Anglo-Saxon race are slow to appreciate ; but work they 
understand: and it is through work that they are led to think, 
and to wish to know. Moreover, our Church has to pay a price 
for its ideals of freedom and comprehensiveness in the shape 
of many divisions upon points of religious doctrine and cere- 
mony. It is not among these, surrounded as they are by 
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controversy and carrying with them associations of strife and 
abundant occasions of misunderstanding, that any united move- 
ment can find its sphere. The ground of unity is to be found 
behind and beneath these points of division in the great 
primary work which the whole Church exists to do—the service 
of Christ in actual life and of humanity for Christ’s sake. 
Nations and men engaged in common defence or attack forget 
their differences and feel that they are comrades. If bodies of 
men could be formed in each parish, town, district, diocese, to 
work together for the main business of the Church—to bring 
all men into union with Christ, to combat the outstanding and 
besetting sins of human nature, such as drink, lust, gambling, 
social and industrial selfishness, to make the Kingdom of God 
prevail in the life of home, of trade, of city, of State—then 
through their common work would come better understanding 
of oneanother. Doctrinal and ceremonial differences, important 
as they are, would be seen in truer perspective. The bias of 
comradeship would seize upon the points of union and refuse 
to magnify the points of divergence. Even if the differences 
were retained, they would be retained in charity, as the 
differences of brothers united by a deeper bond. This is not 
mere speculation. It is being proved in practice. It is seen in 
the way in which the causes of Foreign Missions and of Tem- 
perance have drawn different sections of the Church together. 
In England and elsewhere, the Church of England Men’s 
Society, to which I shall presently allude, has already done 
wonders in creating a real sense of fellowship between Church- 
men on many points divided from one another. We have too 
long turned our eyes inward upon the internal affairs of the 
Church:: and this narrow nlook has intensified ecclesiastical 
differences. We have need to turn our eyes outward upon the 
world of human life which the Church was founded to redeem : 
and this widened outlook would surely reveal a call to service 
and struggle which would bind all men who are on Christ’s side 
together. 

The question, then, which this paper puts before our Church 
in view of the coming Pan-Anglican Congress is this—Has not 
the time come for a movement to appeal to the men of the 
Church to realize their corporate ministry, and to unite them in 
a fellowship of practical work and service? 

This question will probably, in the minds of many, be met 
by another—“* Why should we add to the network of societies 
and organizations by which the life of the Church is being 
stifled? ‘The reform we need is to lessen, not to increase, their 
number.” It is impossible not to sympathize with this objec- 
tion: and a word must be said about it before we can venture 
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to speak of organization. (4) The proposed movement, unlike 
others, would have no special and exclusive ends of its own to 
serve. It would be a society whose only object would be to 
make the work and witness of the oldest and widest society—the 
Church itself—unified and effective. (b) It would not compete 
- with societies which have their own special and often useful work 
to do—such as the great Missionary Societies, Temperance 
Societies, Purity Leagues, Christian Social Unions, educational 
and charitable agencies. On the contrary,it would help them 
all. It would keep them in touch with one another: and it 
would use them as the channels through which the spirit of 
service in its members would flow. (c) There are many societies 
and guilds now confined to single parishes or dioceses which 
would naturally be merged in such a central Men’s Society. 
Others would be affiliated with it, and while retaining their 
own character and management would gain the strength and 
inspiration of a wider movement. ‘Thus the very natural 
objection—“ no more societies ””—would be rather removed 
than justified. 

ITI. Organization. It is clear at the outset that what is 
wanted is an organization which will be spiritual in its aims, 
simple but definite in its requirements, and sufficiently flexible 
in its constitution to adapt itself readily to the varying circum- 
stances of the different parishes, dioceses, and churches of the 
Anglican Communion. Fortunately such an organization need 
not be invented. It exists: it is at work: it has already in a 
very marked manner shown that it can meet all these require- 
ments. It is the organization of the movement known as the 
Church of England Men’s Society (C.E.M.S.). These papers 
preliminary to the Pan-Anglican Congress are obviously not 
intended to advocate the “‘ claims” of particular societies: but 
the C.E.M.S. is so wide in its aims, so authoritative in its 
origin, and so full of promise for the future of the whole 
Anglican Church, that I am permitted specially to refer to it 
here. 

It was inaugurated in 1900 by the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury (Dr. Temple) as a means of uniting various efforts of the 
Church among men. Since then it has enlarged its ideals and 
defined its position. Its objects are precisely those which have 
been set forth in this paper—to create in parish, town, district, 
diocese, strong centres of men pledged to active service in and 
through the Church, and to bind them together in one com- 
radeship. Its members and associates are pledged to accept 
and hold a simple rule of life—‘“ to pray to God daily, and to 
do something to help forward the work of the Church.” Prayer 
and service are thus its watchwords. The rule is simple—every 
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effort is made to keep it real. No special prayers are enjoined : 
but all are to be men who pray. No special kind of service is 
defined: but all are to be men who work. The work may be 
as manifold as that which Christ’s Church has to do in this 
world, as varied as the gifts and opportunities of different men : 
only every man is expected to have his special bit of work and 
to be doing it. Ifthe rule of life is simple, so also is the constitu- 
tion. The normal unit is the parochial branch, under the 
leadership of the incumbent. These parochial branches have 
naturally and easily combined on the lines of district or diocesan 
divisions. They send delegates once a year toaconference, which 
is the supreme body as regards all questions concerning the 
movement as a whole, and which is becoming a real Parliament 
of the “ working-men” of the Church in England: but on all 
local matters the autonomy of the branches is unfettered. 
(Full information as to all these matters may be obtained from 
the secretaries at the central office, Church House, Westminster, 
London.) Within a few years the number of branches in 
England has risen to 1,211, with a membership of over 40,000 
men. 

There are two points about this movement t6 which special 
attention may be called. (1) The spirit which it creates. It is 
a spirit of unity—the members represent every “ school of 
thought ” (as we describe our party distinctions), every variety 
of circumstances in country village or great city, and every 
social class. It is a spirit of fellowship—it may be claimed that 
already “‘ C.E.M.S. ” stands for a new sort of comradeship and 
brotherliness among Churchmen. Wherever its principles have 
been understood, it has wonderfully quickened the spiritual 
tone and the active work of the Church in parish and town. 
(2) Its adaptability and capacity of extension. It has already 
been adopted in the Army: there are hopes that it may soon 
enter the Navy. It has been extended to the Merchant Marine. 
In South Africa, there is in connexion with it a vigorous 
English Church Men’s Society. In Scotland, a Scottish Church 
Men’s Society is being formed. It is beginning to work in 
Australia, New Zealand, the West Indies, India, and elsewhere. 
I venture to suggest that this organization, already existing, 
already justified by experience, may be taken as a starting- 
point for that movement among the men of the Anglican Church 
throughout the world for which this paper pleads. 

Once more, there already exists in the United States and in 
Canada, as all readers of this paper will be aware, the remarkable 
men’s organization known as the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. It 
has not, somehow, taken root in Great Britain, though there are 
excellent “ chapters ” of it both in England and Scotland : but 
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in America it is a compact and powerful body. It, too, embodies 
the principles of prayer and service, and gives strong witness 
to the ideals of corporate ministry of which we have been 
speaking. It is true that it defines its rule of service—pledging 
its members to make some personal effort each week to bring 
some one within the agencies of the Church. But, as I under- 
stand, all branches of the work of the Church, not ‘Teast among 
lads, are undertaken by its members. The suggestion may be 
hazarded here that it might be possible forthe Brotherhood, both 
in its own interests, and for the sake of fuller union with the 
C.E.M.S. and its extensions, to widen its basis of service, while 
retaining its definite spiritual character. But this is a matter 
for the Brotherhood itself to determine. All that is here urged 
is that a powerful movement on the lines indicated in this paper 
already exists in America, and that it ought to be possible— 
and there are good hopes that this possibility may be realized 
—to effect some close relationship between it and the C.E.M.5. 
in Great Britain and the Colonies. 

It may be that there are other similar men’s organizations 
in other branches of the Anglican Church. ‘The coming Con- 
gress will be a‘unique opportunity of learning their experience 
and of co-ordinating them together ina united movement. The 
hope which, in view: of that Congress, this paper seeks to put 
before the minds of Churchmen is that a Federation of Men’s 
Societies throughout the Anglican Communion may be created, 
each retaining its own autonomy within the limits of the 
common aims and principles, but joined together to extend 
a. brotherly hand to all Churchmen throughout the world; to 
arouse and sustain among them a deeper sense of their corporate 
ministry and thus to make the Anglican Church a more united 
and effective power in extending the Kingdom of God over 
the whole range of human life. 

The need is great. The vision is inspiring. The opportunity 
of doing something to realize it isin our hands. God grant that 
it may ‘be seized and used, 
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THE MINISTRY OF WOMEN 


ITS RELATION AT THE PRESENT TIME TO WORK 
DONE BY MEN 


By Mrs. CREIGHTON 


A creat deal of work is asked for from women at the present time. 
The existence amongst the well-to-do classes of a large number of 
women with leisure makes it comparatively easy for the Church and 
for the philanthropic societies to get voluntary work out of them. It 
is not always very good work. As a rule, the worker is untrained, her 
work is amateurish, other claims are allowed to interfere with it, and 
it is often irregular. The standard of women’s Church work is not very 
high. In other spheres of work there has been of late years a more 
decided improvement. Better work is expected and more responsi- 
bility is given in many other kinds of work than in distinctively Church 
work. Some women feel.the call to train themselves specially for social 
work of all kinds, and the general advance of women’s education and 
their greater independence of action makes them increasingly capable 
of undertaking new kinds of work. To some extent the old definitions 
of what is women’s work are breaking down. But in Church work there 
has been no marked or rapid change. Some people are afraid of the 
predominance of the feminine element; others think that if women 
are too active and efficient, men will be too ready to leave everything 
to them, and will fail to take their proper share. Certainly it is not 
always clear what should be considered women’s work, and what not ; 
it is difficult to find any decided rule by which the question can be 
decided, unless we are prepared to admit that a woman should be free 
to do any work for which she can show herself capable. But, in Western 
lands at least, there does not seem much use in maintaining under 
modern conditions some, at any rate, of the old limitations. 

In Great Britain at present a large number of women do not and 
cannot marry, because the female adult population is far greater than 
the male. ‘There are, in consequence, a considerable number of single 
women with sufficient means for their support, and without family 
claims to absorb their life, who can make of Church, or other philan- 
thropic work the main business of their life. There is no such corre- 
sponding class among men. It follows that some women, at any rate, 
will be able to give more time and thought to voluntary work than 
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men. Again, among the large number of single women who have to 
earn their livelihood, there will always be many whose inclinations will 
naturally lead them to some form of philanthropic work. ‘They are 
apt to be content with earning very little, a fact which is often unduly 
taken advantage of; they do not look forward to having to support 
a family, they often do not even wish to make a career for themselves. 
Again, there is no corresponding class among: men, except in so far as 
the clergy may be considered to form such a class. In consequence, 
the number of women Church workers of all kinds is likely to be always 
greater than that of men. It becomes of vital consequence to the 
Church, that their work should be good in quality, and that nothing in 
their ways or methods should make it difficult for men to work with 
them. 

Married women who have full opportunity for intimate intercourse 
with at least one man, and who therefore should be able to understand 
the man’s point of view, take as a rule too little part in work outside 
their home. Of course their home duties must come first. But it is 
only under exceptional circumstances and for comparatively short 
periods, that they need absorb all their time and all their thoughts. 
It will add to a woman’s usefulness both as a wife and a mother if she 
has some life of her own, some interests outside the home circle. 'There 
are certain. kinds of work, such as work among mothers, whether it 
consist of moral, religious, or health teaching, and rescue and vigilance 
work which can best be done by married women. To the consideration 
also of all kinds of work their special experience enables them to make 
a special contribution. Married women should not forget that they 
belong to a Church which ought to receive some definite service from 
each of its members. Laymen are likely to do more active work for 
the Church, if their wives are able to take a real interest in their work 
and either to share it or to do something similar themselves. 

As most of the work to be done in the world has to be done for men 
and women, it would seem common sense to say that men and women 
should consider together how that work can best be done. When it 
comes to the doing of the work, experience alone can decide how best 
to divide it between men and women. In many cases the experience 
of the past helps us to decide, in others we have as yet no material to 
enable us to form a judgement. It is surely a mistake to prejudge the 
question and assert that certain work’ is either not womanly or not 
manly. What is true and essential in the nature of either man or 
woman will ultimately survive whatever work they may try to do, 
even though some mistakes are made in a period of transition. The 
subordinate position of women during long centuries, and their inferior 
education have not given them the freedom of opportunity for experi- 
ment needed before we can really judge what work outside the obvious 
home duties they are best fitted for. Would not the simplest way of 
discovering be to get rid, as far as possible, of legal and conventional 
barriers, and give them opportunity to try? Surely it is for the good 
of society as a whole that each individual should do the work for which 
they are best fitted. 
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The question is easily settled by those who say that a woman’s 
duties are confined to the home. It is hardly necessary to remind them 
that all women have not a home provided for them, that in many 
homes there are more women than there is work for, and that in 
a civilized country the home duties do not always demand, even when 
most efficiently done, a woman’s whole time. Better education, greater 
freedom, are bringing out more and more the capacities of women. 
The question is how these capacities can best be used for the good of 
the community as a whole. 

We are concerned here with this consideration in so far as it affects 
Church work; and first with regard to parochial work. The supply 
of clergy has for some years not been sufficient for the demand. Are 
there not ways in which the ministry of women might be more effec- 
tively used to relieve the strain upon the clergy? In a parish where 
a large staff of curates is needed, it might even lead to greater efficiency 
if the salary of one curate was devoted to paying a deaconess or a 
thoroughly trained and highly qualified woman worker, provided that 
the clerical staff was sufficient for the services of the Church. A 
deaconess’s training at one of the English Diocesan Institutions is 
sufficient guarantee for her efficiency. Other women can now train for 
social work by studying at the School of Sociology, or can qualify as 
religious teachers by working for the Archbishop’s diploma, or be 
trained in a Deaconess Institution without proceeding to ordination, 
or prepare themselves for general work at one of the Settlements. 
The means of training are there, if women are willing to be trained, 
and women will be ready to be trained if there is a real demand for 
their services. ahs 

Such a trained woman or deaconess would be able to undertake some 
of the religious teaching in the schools; she could help in the minis- 
trations to the sick; she could be largely responsible for the organiza- 
tion of the administration of relief, thus leaving the clergy more free 
for their purely spiritual work; she could be responsible for the 
mothers’ meetings and girls’ clubs. It is surely an unnecessary demand 
on the time of the clergy that they should have to be present either 
to open or close mothers’ meetings. It is not only unnecessary, it is 
undesirable, that a young curate should attend at girls’ clubs to say 
prayers. ‘The deaconess or trained worker would be at the head of the 
other women workers and organize their work. This would save the 
clergy much time and many difficulties. It is unfortunately true that 
the attraction of working under the clergy and getting into terms of 
intimate intercourse with them, draws at least some women into Church 
work. Such motives are not desirable, nor are the women they influence 
altogether desirable workers. Doubtless many are influenced in this way 
unconsciously to themselves, or as a consequence of the ideas of 
inferiority and submission so long imbued into women, that to many 
they seem almost a necessary part of their religious life. But the 
result is no less unsatisfactory. It introduces the feminine element in 
undesirable ways. It is often the cause of those small jealousies and 
quarrels, which are the saddest side of parochial work. On the other 
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hand it must be acknowledged that many women find it difficult to 
work under other women. Women have a profound distrust of one 
another’s wisdom and knowledge, and a simple readiness to trust any 
man rather than any woman. Education and experience will conquer 
this, and women and men alike will learn to take one another for what 
they are worth. 

A woman, whether an ordained deaconess or not, who is capable 
of taking such an important share, as has been described, in the work 
of a parish, should be paid at least as well as a curate, since at least as 
much previous preparation for her work must be demanded from her. 
Her work must be defined, and a full share of responsibility and inde- 
pendence must be allowed her. She must be a fellow-worker with the 
staff, not a subordinate, though of course subject like the rest of the 
staff to the authority of the vicar. 

It is the ablest and best educated women who will be found most 
fitted to meet men on equal terms as fellow-workers, and also to work 
under other women, because their mental training will have lifted 
them above blind confidence in the one sex and blind distrust of the 
other. They will have learnt how to judge, and will have some material 
on which to base their judgement. It is the woman who has not been 
trained, who is on the look out for guidance, for personal influence, 
who cannot work on equal terms with men, and is not always content 
to be under the direction of other women. But this difficulty will 
disappear in proportion as all women are better trained, and the 
capacity of the best is more fully trusted. 

Outside the parochial sphere, in all matters relating to the organiza- 
tion of work, more co-operation between men and women is greatly 
to be desired. ‘To take first that branch of the Church’s work known 
as Rescue Work. It is always spoken of as pre-eminently women’s work, 
This is true in so far as the actual work amongst fallen girls and women 
is concerned. But little real progress will be made so long as we confine 
ourselves to mere rescue work alone. We have not only to try to 
save the victims of the evil, but to fight the evil at its source. It is 
connected with our whole social organization, and in its wider aspect 
must be studied by men and women together, and indeed can only so’ 
be wisely studied, since both the man and the woman’s point of view 
have to be taken into account. Neither is it of much use to labour to 
raise the standard of purity amongst ‘women, unless a similar effort is 
made amongst men. ‘There is a part of this work that must be done 
by each sex alone, and a part that can only be done by both together. 
No true view of the wider aspects of the question can be attained by 
either alone, nor can satisfactory preventive or vigilance work be 
thought out and organized without consultation and co-operation 
between men and women. 

Most of our large Church societies have a women’s committee or 
branch attached in some way to the men’s committee. In some cases 
there is a women’s fund as well as the general fund of the society. 
This is surely great waste of time and energy. The better plan is that 
adopted by some of the societies more recently organized, of a general 
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committee consisting of both men and women, with sub-committees 
wherever necessary for such parts of the work as can best be done by 
either men or women alone. Of course this means that both men and 
women have to learn to work together frankly and simply as equals. 
The process cannot be hurried since many women have still much to 
learn before they are fit to take part in public work, and for some time 
at least, may find it easiest to learn by working with other women. 
But the more men and women can work together at any work which 
is for the good of the whole community, the better. Every one has 
a great deal to learn in order to be a useful member of committee, and 
men and women are -probably likely to find one another’s shortcomings 
particularly trying. Women are commonly supposed to be unbusiness- 
like, but this is only because they lack training; no one understands 
business methods instinctively, though some grasp them quicker than 
others. Experience, especially in France, shows that for certain kinds 
of business, women have a special aptitude, and they are as a rule- 
excellent in organization and administration, because of their attention 
to detail. Some things they see much quicker than men, owing perhaps 
to a naturally greater power of intuition. But the ordinary woman 
still lacks the training necessary for quick and accurate work, and is 
apt to be discursive and unsystematic. Training and experience will 
cure these faults. In committee work as well as elsewhere, we shall 
find that men and women will supplement one another. But if women 
ask for more share in the initiation and organization of work, they must 
remember that they have still much to learn, and must be ready 
to move slowly and carefully, realizing that unwise action and unwise 
words will prejudice not their cause alone, but the cause of the work 
for which they care, and which they are convinced can best be promoted 
by the co-operation of men and women. For the moment, we must 
recognize that in public work at least a higher standard of excellence 
is demanded from the average woman than from the average man. 

In no department of Church work is co-operation between men and 
women more needed than in the work of Foreign Missions. When 
our great missionary societies were founded, the idea that women 
should belong to them in any way except as subscribers to their funds 
occurred neither to men or women. Later, when the needs of women 
in heathen countries were made known, special women’s societies grew 
up, more or less in connexion with S.P.G. and C.M.S. to meet their 
needs, but the paramount necessity of the work amongst the women, 
especially in oriental countries, has only been slowly recognized. 

In an article in East and West (July, 1907) it is said by the Hon. 
J. Ferguson, Member of the Legislative Council of Ceylon, “It is 
a matter for great regret now that, within the past thirty years at least, 
the various missions did not endeavour to keep their schools and work 
for girls as nearly as possible on a par with those for boys.” He goes 
on to speak of “ the lee way which has to be made up ”, and gives as 
his opinion that, for some years at least, the chief effort of the missionary 
societies should be towards female rather than male education. ‘The 
editor of East and West endorses his view and says that in his opinion 
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the slow progress of Christianity in North India has come from the 
fact that “the majority of the missionary societies concerned have 
failed to observe the due proportion which should exist between work 
amongst men and amongst women”. If this due proportion is to exist 
in the mission field, it must exist also both in the administration of 
the funds, and in the counsels of the societies at home. The S.P.G. 
has done much in recent years to amalgamate the women’s work with 
the general work of the society, but neither in the S.P.G. nor, I believe, 
in any other important missionary society, is there anything like equal 
co-operation between men and women. The full membership of the 
society is denied to women, more it would seerh by sentiment than 
from any other reason inherent in the constitution of the society. In 
consequence, women can take no share in the government of the society 
nor in the allotment of the general fund. So far as organization is 
concerned, the division into men and women’s work of what should 
be only one work, leads to a multiplication of committees and officials, 
and that common consideration of problems in a statesmanlike spirit 
which is so much needed is as a rule absent, and can only be secured as 
an exception. The problems connected with women’s life are so com- 
plicated, and the difficulty of discerning how to meet them in order 
to secure that the Eastern woman may keep the best gifts of her own 
social system, and yet attain to the full liberty of a Christian woman, 
is so great that much careful study of the whole question, both from 
the man and from the woman’s point of view, is needed. Women must 
not hang back and leave these difficult questions to men. They must 
fit themselves to study them, they must not only be ready to do the 
work which is given them to do, but they must do what is both more 
important and more difficult, try and discern what work ought to be 
done, and how it ought to be done. Even less in the East than elsewhere 
can the women’s questions be treated apart from the men’s, or the 
men’s apart from the women’s. Women at home should hear more 
clearly the call and give themselves and work in the mission field. The 
opportunity is great, even if the difficulties are tremendous. Courage 
and enterprise are required, and readiness to leave the safe places at 
home, and make the great venture. Women are showing in these days 
no lack of enterprise in sport and in travel. If they will only offer the 
physical powers now so often used for their own enjoyment to the 
service of God, there will be no difficulty about filling even the most 
arduous and dangerous posts in the mission field. 

I have asserted that many of our difficulties will be met if men and 
women can learn to work together more easily and more frequently. 
To do this, considerations of sex must, to acertain extent, be forgotten. 
They must meet as equals. This does not mean that they will make 
the same contribution to the common work. Wherever they have 
laboured together as fellow-workers, it has been shown that each has 
contributed something which the other could not have given. The 
result has been not twice as much work as one alone would have given, 
but a more complete piece of work. 

But if men and women are to be fellow-workers, both have much 
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to learn. Men must trust women, must be ready to give them respon- 
sibility, must expect good work from them. Women must learn not 
to excuse their deficiencies by pleas of incapacity and want of under- 
standing, by an affected reliance on thesupposed weakness and inferiority 
of their sex. They must take the trouble to train and educate them- 
selves. On the other hand, they must not be self-assertive, or think it 
necessary to behave as if the women’s cause was different from the 
men’s cause. Many women, no doubt, have still a great deal to learn 
with regard to the conduct of business, but those who have attended 
many committees of all kinds know that it is not only women who are 
unbusinesslike, and who talk beside the question. A special position 
of power or influence has sometimes proved a snare to a woman, and 
made her overbearing and unreasonable, but this is probably only 
because it has as yet been comparatively rare for women to attain to 
such positions. When more is expected from them and more respon- 
sibility is given them, it will not be so rare for a woman to be prominent 
in any special field of work. Working more freely with men will enable 
women to form a juster estimate of their own powers. Only common 
work on an absolutely free and equal basis wil! show what part of any 
work or what kind of work can best be done by women or best left to 
men, But we need to eliminate the question of sex as far as possible 
from all kinds of work, in order to get the best work out of both sexes. 

In conclusion, women must not be impatient any more than they 
must be timid. They must be content to show what they can do, they 
must be very careful to do thoroughly anything that is given them to 
do. They must think of the work, not of themselves nor of their rights, 
and be ready to suffer all things for the work’s sake. They must give 
men no cause to be afraid of their interference, of their fussiness, of 
their sensitiveness, of their self-assertion. ‘The aim of the Pan-Anglican 
Congress is “‘ to open the way to a fresh, concerted, statesmanlike 
advance all along the Church’s line”. Some of us believe that one of 
the main conditions necessary for a successful advance is that it should 
be made by men and women together, that there should not even be 
two allied armies; but one army. ‘The cause is so great, the hope so 
glorious that we can afford to wait. We cannot dare to risk disaster 
by any rash or hasty act. We will still remember the old promise 
‘the meek shall inherit the earth ”. 


Le C. 
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Dean of the New York Training School for Deaconesses, 


Canon 20—‘‘Or D&EaAconeESsSES.” 


From the Digest of the Canons of the General Convention as amended by the 
General Convention, 1904. The original Canon passed in 1889. 

Sec. I. A woman of deyout character and proved fitness, unmarried or widowed, 
may be appointed Deaconess by any Bishop of this Church. Such appointment shall 
be vacated by marriage. 

Sec. 2. The duty of a Deaconess is to assist the Minister in the care of the poor 
and sick, the religious training of the young and others, and the work of moral 
reformation, 

Sec. 3. No woman shall be appointed Deaconess until she shall be at least twenty- 
three years of age, nor until she shall have laid before the Bishop testimonials certify- 
ing that she is a communicant of this Church in good standing and that she possesses 
such characteristics as, in the judgement of the persons testifying, fit her for at least one 
of the duties above defined. The testimonial of fitness shall be signed by two Presby- 
ters of this Church, and by twelve lay communicants of the same, six of whom shall 
be women. The Bishop shall also satisfy himself that the applicant has had an adequate 
preparation for her work, both technical and religious, which preparation shall have 
covered the period of two years. 

Sec. 4. No Deaconess shall accept work in a Diocese without the express authority 
in writing of the Bishop of that Diocese ; nor shall she undertake work in a Parish 
without the like authority from the Rector of the Parish. 

Sec. 5. When not connected with a Parish, the Deaconess shall be under the 
direct oversight of the Bishop of the Diocese in which she is canonically resident. A 
Deaconess may be transferred from one Diocese to another by Letters Testimonial. 

Sec. 6. A Deaconess may at any time resign her office to the Ecclesiastical Authority 
of the Diocese in which she is at the time canonically resident, but she may not be 
suspended or removed from the office except by the Bishop for cause, with the consent 
of the Standing Committee, and after a hearing before the Bishop and the Standing 
Committee. 

Sec. 7. No woman shall be recognized as a Deaconess until she has been set apart 
for that office by an appropriate religious service,,to be prescribed by the General 
Convention, or, in the absence of such prescription, by the Bishop. 


So reads the Canon by which the American branch of the Anglican 
Communion gives, in general terms, the qualification and status of the 
Deaconess. 

A statement, therefore, on the subject assigned to me by a Committee 
of the Pan-Anglican Congress must of necessity prove to be an enlarg- 
ing and defining of the terms of this Canon. 
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First then, the qualification of the Deaconess: We are told she shall 
be. ‘‘a woman of devout character and proved fitness”. Both the 
woman and the equipment must be considered. 

Experience soon teaches those who hold responsible posts in training- 
houses to regard certain characteristics as essential at the outset. The 
applicant should be intelligent and self-disciplined, her religious life 
should be a vital reality, she should be strongly convinced of her voca- 
tion. Other gifts and graces are of worth, the more of them the woman 
possesses the greater will be her success, but the absence of any one of 
these qualities should debar a woman, to my mind, from the training, 
for after all a school develops, it does not often reconstruct. 

The Canon, after requiring the devout character, calls for equipment 
in the terms ‘‘ proved fitness”, ‘‘to assist the minister in the care of 
the poor and sick,” &c., and also in the provision that she shall have 
‘‘an adequate preparation for her work both technical and religious, 
which preparation shall have covered a period of two years”. 

In obedience to the last requirement the schools have set to work to 
provide a training which shall, with certain necessary specializations, 
prepare women for parochial, institutional, and mission work, these 
being the three kinds of work for which the Deaconesses are sought. 

A strong point is made of the intellectual part of the training, and for 
that reason the schools may claim resemblance to the Theological Schools 
for men. The question is often put to me, why so much study is 
thought necessary? It is necessary first—for the woman herself. She 
thus becomes among educated gentlewomen a woman with an additional 
fund of knowledge which makes her both more interesting and more 
influential. 

This knowledge is no less valuable to her in all her work among the 
poor. The intellectual impetus, the disciplined mind, are with her in 
every situation she faces, and her poise is firmer in consequence. 

The intellectual training, however, is but a part of the whole. We 
have not only courses in the Greek Testament, other Bible study, 
Theology, Church History, Liturgies and other fitting branches, we 
have as well courses in clinic, parochial and institutional work, in nursing, 
cooking, fine laundry work, bookkeeping, sewing, ecclesiastical em- 
broidery, and for certain students a hospital course. 

Students in the schools are on probation for three months. In the 
New York School the value placed upon the mental capacity of the 
student is shown by the regulation which requires her to discontinue the 
course if her average mark for the Spring examinations of the Junior 
Year falls below 80 per cent. Every effort is made to place in useful 
work the woman who has so failed, but she is no longer a member of 
the school. 

Before leaving the subject of preparation I would say that the schools 
strive to help the woman, by a disciplined life, to the enlightenment of 
self-knowledge and the joy of self-sacrifice ; she learns that a fitness for 
her calling is her first care, as it is what she is more than what she does 
which will count in the end. Simplicity, she learns, should be the key- 
word of her life, simplicity as contrasted with worldliness, as contrasted 
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with austerity. When simplicity rules the heart self-indulgence can find 
no room, nor can allegiance become divided. Austerity has its use, but 
austerity practised with zeal becomes inevitably the business of one’s life 
and is also incompatible with the constant activity which falls to.the lot 
of the Deaconess, 

Touching the status of the Deaconess the Canon is somewhat non- 
committal. She is a woman, it tells us, “‘ unmarried or widowed, whom 
a bishop has set apart for her office by an appropriate service”; ‘‘ when 
not connected with a parish”’ she is ‘‘ under the direct oversight of the 
Bishop of the Diocese in which she is canonically resident”, ‘‘ she may 
resign her office”, she ‘‘ vacates it should she marry”. No seryice for 
the Ordering of Deaconesses has been thus far set forth by the General 
Convention, but the service compiled for the Diocese of New York, 
being true to the traditions of the Order and primitive in character, has 
commended itself generally and is frequently used in other dioceses. In 
this service, which I give in full, is found the primitive use of the laying 
on of hands and other features drawn from the Apostolical Constitution. 
The Creed and the Lord’s Prayer do not appear in the Service, as it is 
intended to be inseparable from the Office of the Holy Communion. 

The setting apart is intended to be for life, but no vow is made or 
penalty imposed for resigning the office. 

A strong point has been made in the Church from the outset of the 
Deaconess’s direct responsibility to the Ecclesiastical Authorities. She 
is individually commissioned and she is individually responsible. It is 
mere accident should a number of Deaconesses be gathered in community. 
Theories vary regarding the character of the Order. There are those 
who hold that the Deaconess is, by the laying on of hands, introduced 
into the lowest order of the Threefold Ministry. ‘The difficulties which 
confront those who hold this theory are twofold. First, the Deaconess 
is not commissioned to exercise the full work of the Deacon as defined 
in the Ordinal ; secondly, the Deaconess forfeits her office if she marries, 
while to the Deacon marriage makes no difference. 

The more generally accepted theory regarding the authority conferred 
is that the Deaconess is introduced by the laying on of hands into an 
Order of the Church which was created in the primitive age for women, 
which Order, although it gives her a place among the ministers of the 
Church, is not to be confounded with the Threefold Ministry. 

May I, in closing this paper, say a few practical words to the Deaconess 
herself about this question of her standing in the Church? 

The Deaconess should ever be too wise and too witty to make the 
clumsy mistake of claiming what she conceives to be the privileges of 
her Order. 

It matters little to the gracious and spirited woman if the authority 
conferred by her Order is not fully appreciated in that community where 
God has appointed her a worker. Authority is of value only because 
of the power it confers, and the woman who radiates harmony and wins 
love, who walks with God prayerfully and works among men efficiently, 
has all the power she could crave. eH, 

May all Deaconesses who fail to win power to themselves in this way 
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beware of damaging their Order, now especially when it is but slowly 
establishing itself, by making undue demands. After ail the authority 
conferred is the authority to be a servant—a humble claim—the only 
one which can be made with propriety, and at the same time the only 
one which, amid conflicting theories regarding the character of her 
office, will be granted to the Deaconess with readiness by all. 
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DEACONESSES: THEIR 
QUALIFICATIONS AND STATUS 
By DEACONESS GILMORE 


Amoncst the many activities of the Anglican Church of 
to-day, the Deaconess takes an increasingly prominent part. 
It seems strange that this office, so useful, and from the New 
Testament so evidently a part of the Ministry, should have 
fallen into abeyance for a thousand years. Bishop Lightfoot 
remarks 1: “* As I read my.New Testament the female diaconate 
is as definite an institution as the male diaconate. Phoebe is 
as much a deaconess as Stephen or Philipisa deacon.” ‘The order 
was revived in the Anglican Church in 1861 in the person of 
Elizabeth Ferard, who was set apart to her ministry by Bishop 
Tait, then Bishop of London; she was the first woman or- 
dained for this office as in primitive times by the laying on of 
hands of the Bishop. 

The growth of the order was extremely slow as compared 
with that of the Sister. ° There are several reasons for this 
of which the writer believes the chief one to have been a 
misunderstanding as to what a Deaconess really is. Some 
fifty years or so before Elizabeth Ferard was ordained, some of 
the Protestant bodies in Germany had taken the name Deaconess 
for some of their women workers; and there were also com- 
munities in England who had done so without considering it 
necessary to obtain episcopal guidance and authority, thus 
unfortunately giving the name a new modern meaning solely 
from this mistaken point of view. 

The revival of the order has been greatly the work of Dean 
Howson, who, when he was engaged upon his Lzfe of St. Paul, 
found many traces of the deaconess at work in the early Church. 
He wrote an article in the Quarterly Review in 1860, which he 
afterwards enlarged and published in book form in 1862.2 
Until 1898 this book was one of the few which treated of the 
matter; then Deaconess Cecilia Robinson, with the help of 
her brother, Dean Armitage Robinson, brought out a scholarly 
book which also had an Appendix by him and an Introduction 
by the Archbishop. ‘This is to-day the textbook of the order.® 


1 Primary Diocesan Charge. ® Deaconesses, by Dean Howson. 
® The Ministry of Deaconesses, by Deaconess Cecilia Robinson. Methuen, 3s. 6d. 
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Bishop Thorold founded his Deaconess Institution in 1887, 
his great desire was that the women sent forth from it should 
be Deaconesses on the lines of the Primitive Church and not 
on the lines of the Sisterhoods, feeling that there was work 
for both, but that it was better that the Deaconess and the 
Sister should be kept distinct ; his wisdom in doing this has 
been fully proved, for now at the end of twenty years a 
Deaconess’s true position is far better understood, and her 
office in the Church is daily becoming more acceptable. 

Mistakes have been made by some Bishops not fully under- 
standing what the order involved, even to the extent of 
admitting a woman who had still a husband alive. It is claimed 
for the order that it is a Holy Order, a part of the Ministry 
of the Church; those, therefore, who are admitted to it cannot 
be dispensed from it as from a vow, but they receive character 
which is life-long ; for this there is abundant historical evidence. 
A Deaconess having thus received her Ministry feels that 
a special Grace having been thereby bestowed upon her for 
her work, she is asked to offer to God her full life. It would 
outrage her conscience if she married or was otherwise untrue 
to the requirements of her office, which, from its peculiar 
character, demands this entire devotion on her part. It is 
desirable that this should be fully understood so that “ hands 
are not lightly laid upon the head of any ” woman. 

It is then quite obvious that Deaconesses should not be 
admitted to this Holy Order until they are of mature age, say 
at the least over thirty, and also have been fully trained and 
proved. They must be, in accordance with primitive precedent, 
widows or virgins, and the former seem particularly fitted for the 
office; it is also an advantage that they should be socially gentle- 
women of education, of some means. With regard to their 
training, it should be at the least two years of full preparation 
for the office in the home, and afterwards a year or longer of 
work in a parish, where they would work much alone, but still 
be under the watchful care of the Warden and Head Deaconess. 
This training time in the home should consist of much help and 
guidance in the spiritual life. This will need at least a two 
years’ course of theology and practical work, and training in the 
daily life in all those virtues which go to build up character, 
punctuality, method, order and self-discipline of body and soul. 
During these two years they must be students of the life of the 
world and of the social problems of the day. Every part of 
the parochial life should receive a full share of attention; the 
writer does not believe in the effectiveness of a training the 
principle of which is, that an education is to be gathered out of 
inferences drawn from mistakes made. Even the hours of recrea- 
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tion have their share in building up the character; it should 
be a free and:happy time, yet a time of joyous family life whose 
first thought is of love and duty toGod and man. ‘The training 
should endwith a full and freereport of the candidateto bemade 
by those in authority to the Bishop, who alone is responsible 
for the admission to the office, and from whom only the 
ministry can be received. 

The Deaconess in her parish where she works with the 
Bishop’s licence, under the orders of the Vicar, forms a part 
of the parish staff; her work will vary according to the place and 
her capacity, but it will be specially visiting amongst the women, 
looking after the sick and needy, caring for the children, seeking 
the lost and the wandering, preparing the female catechumens 
and holding confirmation classes for women and girls; being 
a Mother, a Sister, a Friend to all, and like Phoebe of old 
**a Succourer of many ”, living not in community but in her 
own house or rooms, receiving her own stipend and ordering 
her own life, she is ultimately, through her Vicar, responsible 
to the Bishop and not to the Head Deaconess, who is to her 
‘a Sister beloved for the work’s sake’, not an authority to 
whom appeal may be made and to whom a strict obedience 
must be rendered. 

The Deaconess is then the servant of the Church; what is 
wanted to-day is that the order be fully recognized and given its 
placein the Church, that women generally be made to know of 
this ministry and to appreciate all its wealth of grace and 
opportunity. The writer hopes that Bishops of the Anglican 
Church will agree to give this Holy Order its full place according 
to all its primitive requirements, remembering its indelible 
character and that its strength depends upon the divine sending, 
upon an Ordination, and not upon a vow. 


1G: 
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SISTERS: THEIR VOCATION AND 
THEIR SPECIAL WORK 
By tuz REV. G. CONGREVE, S.S.J.E. 


The inner life is the only life 
The inner life is the working power. 
ARCHBISHOP BENSON. 


Ir has been observed that wherever men believe in prayer, 
the spirit of love is sure to spring up in some definite form of 
self-sacrifice. ‘This may be taken as the true account of the 
revival in the Church of England during the last half-century, 
of the dedicated life for women. ‘The Evangelical movement 
in the eighteenth century, and the Oxford revival in the 
nineteenth, awoke the spirit of prayer; the Sister’s vocation 
and work were among the spiritual results that followed, 
together with the birth of new missionary and social ideals. 

The Sister's vocation. To think justly of Sisterhoods one 
must begin by recognizing in them a charisma of the Holy 
Spirit which has never failed in the Church since St. Paul gave 
rules for the service of dedicated virgins and widows. ‘This 
working of the Spirit of God in the soul is spoken of as the 
Call of God, or Vocation, and is technically defined, “A dis- 
position of Divine Providence whereby persons are invited 
to serve God in a special state under obligation of the Evangeli- 
cal counsels. This call comes to souls with a certain pressing 
invitation, with a strong desire of self-sacrifice, and of advance 
in the knowledge and love of God.” It is given differently 
to different persons, and prepares them “ powerfully” though 
“ sweetly ” for the practice of solid virtue.” “ If thou wouldst 
be perfect go sell all that thou hast and give to the poor, and 
come follow Me.” 

This vocation, though it often calls souls to some particular 
work, is never merely a call to any work ; it is always primarily 
God’s call of a soul to Himself, to a life of communion with 
God—to a conversion. Hence in the mind of a good Sister 
the idea of her life in God always comes before the thought 
of her work for God. By the vows of Baptism and of her 

1 1 Tim. v. 11, 12; 1 Cor. vii. 34; St. Matt. xix. 11, 12. 


2 This definition is taken in substance from the Catholic Dictionary, 
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dedication to the virgin or the widow’s state she is doubly 
consecrated. ‘The call of God has revealed to the soul a closer 
relation to Himself than it had conceived before. Her response 
will be to accept and learn to live in the strength of this closer 
relation. And this implies the sacrifice of poverty, obedience, 
and the virgin estate. In proportion to the clearness of the 
soul’s call to God will be her sense of the completeness 
of the surrender which her response involves. This response 
will be much more than the carrying out of any charitable 
work ; it will be a life—the gift to God of all that she is for 
ever. And as prayer is the simplest and most direct expression 
of a complete surrender to God, an ancient authority on the. 
Sister’s life writes that “The best general proof of a good 
call to religion is a love to prayer ”. 

The life-sacrifice of the virgin or dedicated widow is of the 
essence of the Sister’s state, even in congregations where for 
special reasons the vows are taken for a limited time only, 
and periodically renewed. To weaken this essential feature 
in the Sister’s consecration on the plea, perhaps, of bringing it 
into fuller sympathy with ordinary social life, and so making 
it more useful, is not merely to seriously modify its character, 
but to take away its life. St. Anselm thus compares charitable 
works without vow with the same under a life vow; in the 
one case you offer the fruit, in the other not only the fruit, 
but the tree besides. It is a mistake to imagine that the 
generous faith implied by the life-sacrifice weakens the Sister’s 
faculty of sympathy with souls in the world who need her help. 
The fact is probably the reverse; the heart which has given 
all to God has much more love than others to give every needy 
soul that wants it. Any association of devout ladies for 
charitable purposes, who come and go as they please, may be 
a useful institution, but cannot have the spiritual nerve and 
force which the sacrifice of the virgin-life gives to the religious 
Sisterhood. 

The religious community is an essentially constitutional 
body. The Sisters are trained in obedience to law, Christ 
Himself being the law and the law-giver. ‘Their code is the 
common Christian duty to God and to man, and, in addition, 
the rule of their own Order, expressing the particular spirit 
and work in which God calls it to serve Him. The most 
essential and permanent part of the rule is generally that which 
orders the interior devotional life of the Sister, and all that 
tends directly to strengthen her personal relation to God. 

The life-consecration of the Sister in response to the call of 
God has to be recognized as a great moral power in her work, 


1 Father Baker, Sancta Sophia, p. 150. 
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as well as a personal protection for herself. Her ring, the 
token of a whole life given to God, gives her a social prestige, 
like that which her wedding-ring gives to a married woman. 
The people in the slums quickly recognize the authority of her 
state and vocation. So protected they welcome her where 
they would feel it improper or impossible that a young woman 
without that protection should be free to go in and out in 
the service of the poor in low and rough neighbourhoods. 
Her consecration gives her a special prerogative, and place in 
their hearts; they know that it is not the token of a passing 
phase of philanthropic sentiment, but of a whole life given 
to Christ in their service. They can trust the Sister with secrets 
they would not trust to any other unmarried woman. For 
them she represents religion in its most venerable aspect; 
she belongs to God permanently, therefore the poor have an 
unquestionable right to her. The life-sacrifice invests her 
with a moral distinction that compensates with them for the 
lack of wealth and worldly position which they so much prize. 

Her response to the call of God is simple, it has no arriére 
pensée ; she reserves no refuge in the background to retreat 
upon with an eye to a possible change of mind some day. 
Her sacrifice gave all for all joyfully and for ever: she has 
nothing in the world now but God. And that leaves her 
very free from anxieties about herself in the future; God 
Himself is her portion to-day and for ever. She starts with 
fresh confidence every morning to go wherever she is sent, 
for whatever it may be, she goes from God to God. The 
Sister’s life-dedication demands her continual recourse to 
prayer, and the remembrance of the divine call, and of the need 
of her personal response by the grace of the Holy Spirit. 
Thus her interior devotion will be keeping her outward work 
spiritually alive, and guarding her from becoming a creature 
of dead routine or of random impulse. 

Her fellowship in the community is founded upon her life- 
dedication. Good women accidentally living together for a 
longer or shorter time as they may please in Hostel or Church- 
institute can know nothing of the solidarity which their 
common life-sacrifice creates among Sisters. ‘This solidarity 
is recognized even by outsiders in the continuity and per- 
manence which distinguish their work. Each worker in turn 
fails at last, but the community survives, and the work advances.. 

If the origin of Sisterhoods is considered, it will be observed 
that the history of the Christian religion presents a series of 
revivals. ‘The stream of Christian profession flows on age 
after age with a tendency to slackness and conventionality. 
But one man here or there from time to time reads the Gospel 
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sincerely, and with new eyes, and finds in it novelty and 
power, lost sight of by the average professors of religion in his 
day ; and tries to enter into closer sympathy of mind and heart 
with the Gospel and its Author. A new meaning shines for 
him in the old threadbare texts: anew personal view of truths 
regarded in the abstract by the generality of Christians makes 
all things appear to him in a new light; and the new light 
demands a new ordering of life. Perhaps every religious Order 
will be found to have sprung from some such revelation to 
a few individuals, who dared to trust a divine invitation calling 
them away from “ Land the solid and safe ” to launch out into 
the unexplored deeps of personal self-sacrifice. 

A different view of their origin is sometimes taken. Perhaps 
the subject of Sisterhoods has been discussed at a Church 
Congress, and some intelligent persons who heard of their 
work for the first time, were easily convinced that here was 
the most economical instrument yet found for certain necessary 
works of charity, not attractive in themselves, and costly to 
supply by paid labour. It was like a revelation to them ; 
difficulties were solved at once; they would have a Sisterhood, 
for Sisters refuse no work, they live on a very little, and if 
they have not sufficient community funds for the work, a few 
annual subscriptions from outside will float the undertaking. 
The wonder was that so simple a solution of many perplexities 
had not been thought of before. 

No response ever came to that demand. But long years 
before, in a neglected corner of a slumbering diocese, where 
Church of England people were most solidly established in their 
satisfaction with things as they were, and in contempt of every 
new idea, two ladies were brought together by a common 
desire to rescue the sinful. They took a house in the country 
and began to receive penitent women. Other ladies joined 
them fired with the same spirit of self-denying charity. Their 
plan of a common life gradually developed in a rule 
accepted by all. They left pleasant homes, useful and easy 
lives, for repulsive work, poverty, and the ridicule of their 
neighbours. The Bishop, who was also a saint, showed his 
disapproval of novelties by severely ignoring the irrepressible 
community for twenty years. Nothing can explain the 
survival of their unfriended attempt and the patience with 
which they lived down opposition and contempt but the grace 
of a true call. ‘The community which had this difficult origin 
retains in happier days the spirit of its austere youth. The 
Bishop of to-day is their friend and Visitor, and Bishops of 
distant Provinces have sought their aid in missions to Native 
races in the Colonies. But the character born in adversity 
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persists in these Sisters’ sober way of prayer and work, as 
little fluttered by the present acknowledgement as they were 
chilled by general neglect in the past. 

If this instance represents more or less truly the history in 
our time of the reappearing of religious Sisterhoods among us, 
as a response in generous hearts to an interior call of God, 
then it is clear that to help them will be to reverence and 
cherish their spiritual life and to encourage them in following 
to the end the law of love and self-sacrifice which the divine 
voice makes known to them. 

The particular works in which the Sisterhoods take part will 
suggest the urgency of the Church’s need of their service. 
But before mentioning them we may allude to a deeper and 
more general need to which their life, rather than their work, 
ministers unconsciously. Christianity, we recognize, has a 
universally diffused influence, as well as a direct force for good. 
*“‘ But Christianity could not be diffusive, even in a diluted 
way, unless it were somewhere concentrated in reservoirs 
of stored and strong devotion. An unspiritual but vaguely 
philanthropic age is one that specially needs the existence 
in its midst of homes of religion and fortresses of faith.”1 The 
Sisterhoods have perhaps done less for us during the last half- 
century by their great works as nurses, teachers, and missionaries, 
than by the revival of the idea of a more courageous uncal- 
culating self-sacrifice in the Church of England, to which 
they have so largely contributed. 

The Sister's special work. Out of the Sister’s hidden life of 
prayer her work grows naturally. God’s love shed abroad in 
her heart by the Holy Ghost, cherished by her daily Eucharist, 
the divine praise which rises hour after hour in the community 
and her prayer without ceasing, implies a heavenward move- 
ment which must be continually lifting up and carrying other 
souls on to God. 

The work of Sisterhoods, therefore, will be found as various 
as the needs of the Church in each age. The Sisters will under- 
take with joy work from which any other woman might shrink. 
Here in England they have been pioneers in the adventure of 
rescuing fallen women in great cities, and leading them through 
years of tender and firm discipline back to penitence and 
Christian life. The Sister’s habit, a recognized token of con- 
secration, is all the introduction they need in addressing the 
degraded and desperate ; for it is a token to them of the infinite 
divine compassion. And further the Sisters have had grace, 
not only to restore to modest Christian life in the world many 
of the rescued, but also to discover among their penitents 


1 Church Times, Sept. 6, 1907. 
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vocations to a life of consecrated service and reparation, a Third 
Order of penitents. : 

Often the Sisters have opened new vistas of hope for the 
Church’s parochial and missionary work in the slums and 
neglected town districts. They have themselves found the 
cost for and built mission Chapels, and provided the mainten- 
ance of mission clergy. And when the work of the iron- 
chapel was accomplished, and a faithful congregation gathered 
in, they have proceeded to raise funds for the building and 
endowment of a Churchto bea permanent fold for the new flock. 

Along side and under the influence of such Churches have 
risen also Christian high-schools for the children of the upper 
classes, and others for those of the middle and of the labouring 
classes, besides Orphanages for boys and girls. ‘Their schools 
are generally managed and taught by the Sisters themselves, 
trained and certificated. Sisters again have held Sunday 
classes for teaching the Church Catechism to the children of 
titled families who are sometimes behind those of the industrial 
classes in the knowledge of the Christian religion. They have 
also long-established and efficient training schools for teachers 
in all grades. And there exists at least one Sisterhood among 
us whose whole work is to help the Church as certificated 
teachers in her schools for the poor. Others have organized 
hostels and clubs for guilds of young women in business, factory 
girls or shop assistants. 

It is not easy to speak at all of another class of schools ori- 
ginated and maintained by Sisters where little girls rescued 
from evil homes and infamous surroundings, and sometimes 
sent to them by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, are received and brought up as part of the family 
of the community, prepared for the Sacraments, and trained to 
earn their own living in honest employments, and provided 
with places in service, with a home among the Sisters as long 
as they live, where they may take refuge on any change of 
situation, sickness, or other emergency. 

Some of us remember a venerable Sister one of whose many 
good works was to visit and help the wives and families of the 
Guards in garrison. Her charity also extended to the men, 
and she was often to be seen teaching the Catechism to a Guards- 
man, preparing him for the Sacraments. She was a lady of 
such intimate knowledge of the poor, and of public business 
in general, that no local board or County Council could afford 
to ignore her representations on behalf of special cases. At 
the present time Government is entrusting to some Sisters of 
Mercy the work of instructing in the Christian religion the 
elder boys and young men under sentence in several prisons. 
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_ But perhaps their most conspicuous achievements have been 
in the management of public hospitals in London, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Capetown, and elsewhere. In some cases they have 
built and maintain at their own cost large hospitals, where they 
are themselves the nursing staff, and train nurses. ‘They have 
also Homes for the aged, and Hospitals for the Incurable, 
where the last sufferings of the poor are soothed, and they are 
prepared to die. 

In the foreign mission-field the Sisters are specially in their 
element. The character of the English Sister of Mercy among 
the Hindus and Mohametans, who do not generally understand 
or love the English, is intelligible to all and irresistible. The 
writer of this paper remembers a Sister Superior going into the 
children’s ward in a great Government Hospital under her 
charge, with the Hindu doctor, a cultivated gentleman. The 
Sister was at once surrounded by her eager Native child-patients, 
looking for her morning salutation, and encouragement in their 
play. ‘The doctor’s remark was: “‘’This astonishes me. I wish 
our women could learn to nurse as you Christians do. We 
want charity.’ (Though a Hindu he had read the New 
Testament.) “If you want to convert India, there is no other 
way than this to do it; we must see people coming here to 
serve the poor with self-sacrifice, that is a religion we can 
believe in.” , 

There is another work of Sisterhoods which is not generally 
taken account of, because it is out of sight—their work of 
continual prayer. Their daily Eucharist, and prayer at the 
seven hours, their meditations and common intercessions,, are 
a perpetual reinforcement of the interior life of the Church. . 
Each community of dedicated virgins is also practically a 
school of prayer and intercession among a wider circle of 
women associated with them and living in the world. Nor 
are there wanting signs of a new development of a life of closer 
devotion to prayer than we have known hitherto. There 
are Sisters of Mercy here and there who are prevented by 
infirmity from taking part in the active charities of the com- 
munity, and are finding a way opening for them gradually to 
a life-work of intercession for the Church. And a few are 
learning that communion with God is itself a great work, 
than which none is more invigorating to the whole community, 
or more influential in the advance of Christ’s kingdom. 

Their constitution. It is to be observed that the fact of the 
Sister’s dedication to the virgin-life does not per se bring the 
dedicated persons into any peculiar relations with the Episcopate 
different from the relations which they had before. It has 
sometimes been urged that the Bishop in each diocese has an 
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inherent right to be the Visitor in every community within his 
diocese. A short paper written by the Rev. F. W. Puller shows 
that this was not the Church’s law in the earlier ages, and 
that it would be very undesirable at the present time to create 
such a law. It may at any time be to the great advantage 
of a community to invite the Diocesan Bishop to be Visitor. 
The point is that the community is free to elect its own Visitor, 
and that no Bishop has an zmherent right to that office The 
following extract from a private letter, by the same writer, 
in regard to possible legislation for religious communities 
deserves consideration. “In the earliest times dedicated 
virgins existed in the Church apart from any legislation of the 
Church about them. Afterwards special circumstances made 
legislation desirable. Later on earlier legislation gave way 
to later legislation. But I doubt the possibility of bringing 
our present Sisters under the yoke of mediaeval or earlier 
canons. ‘Those canons were made in view of the circumstances 
then existing, and were afterwards changed when the cir- 
cumstances changed. The old legislation, as legislation, 
would be largely inapplicable to our existing Sisterhoods ; 
though it would be as well that the old legislation should be 
studied, because it probably embodies some principles which 
are of permanent value. Those principles might now be 
embodied in the Statutes and Rules of- our modern com- 
munities, and should hereafter guide our Bishops when the 
time shall come for synodical legislation about religious orders. 
But I do not think that time has arrived yet. It is clear that 
when Sisterhoods undertake diocesan or parochial works, they 
. are bound to-carry on such works in loyal subordination to 
the diocesan or parochial authorities.” 
G. C. 


* A Paper (privately printed) on ‘* The relation of Religious to their Bishops,” by 
the Rev. F. W. Puller. 
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WOMEN IN ORGANIZED 
ASSOCIATIONS 
(OTHER THAN DEACONESSES AND SISTERS) 
By MISS E. F. E. YEATMAN 


In the great and ever-increasing need for church-workers, some organi- 
zation in addition to sisterhoods and deaconesses is much wanted. 

Happily the women of England are very much alive to their responsi- 
bility, and a vast amount of strenuous work is done by unattached 
women up and down the length and breadth of the country. But in 
large towns there is great danger of overlapping, and, sad to say, the 
independent worker sometimes does more harm than good. 

The undeserving poor take aid from this person and that, and get 
no real good help from any. Therefore it seems wise to collect the 
individual workers and band them together as much as possible. 

There are many capable ladies who from various reasons cannot 
join a sisterhood or become deaconesses ; they may not shut them- 
selves entirely off from home duties, or perhaps they are not prepared 
to give up their whole lives, and yet they are just the people to 
give real help: sometimes the very fact that they have not given up 
the world makes them ready and sympathetic helpers to their less 
fortunate fellows. For ladies such as these it is of great importance 
to find organizations ready started and in full work, where they can 
at once utilize the limited amount of time and energy they have at 
their disposal, without having to waste effort in finding out where and 
how to work, and perhaps in their inexperience losing or misusing real 
opportunities for good. 

‘There are now started in several large centres, notably in South 
London, colleges or collections of ladies, under recognized heads, 
and in full swing of work. Some of the members of these colleges 
give all their time, some come for half or a quarter of the year. 

It has been found that the girl fresh from the country, where she 
has led a healthy, sensible life, taking her share of home duties and 
innocent pleasures, goes to her work with a happy freshness and zeal, 
which is of great help and stimulus to the more settled worker, who 
is perhaps tired and worn by the long strain of continual effort. 

Another advantage of these foundations is, that work undertaken 
in various parishes is not allowed to drop; for when the time of 
service of one lady is over, there is usually another fresh-comer to 
relieve her at her post. 

The needs of work are so great that at the College of Greyladies 
(to take one example) people with various gifts are most useful. There 
is need for all. So they are encouraged to perfect any talent they 
have, and by self-culture to make themselves more useful tools, to be 
used for the service of God. : 

In most of these institutions the workers wholly or partly keep 
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themselves and receive no salaries. This taps a source of workers 
which is of great help to the poorer parishes. 

The usual sum paid is £1 1s. a week, which covers all their expenses ; 
so that any one owning under £100 a year can have a pleasant, dignified 
home and a wide field for her energy and affection. The value of 
unpaid workers is very great if—this is very important—they are 
organized and under discipline; and it is generally found that the 
best sort of worker never objects to reasonable rules. 

The unpaid worker is not likely to work except for the love of it. 
The paid worker is often quite as devoted, but not always necessarily so. 

Community-life is a great prevention of the terrible depression and 
isolation which is often such a trial to those who are beginning to 
devote themselves to parish work. 

Those who have not seen can hardly realize what it is for a sensitive 
woman to battle all day with sin, ignorance, and misery, and then to 
return toa rather comfortless lodging and sit down drearily to think the 
work all over again. What wonder if she has sleepless and unrestful 
nights ! 

In the college, she comes in just as tired and depressed, but finds 
other ladies, all with the same interests and some with more experience. 
She can talk things over; and half the burden is taken away when 
shared. She can enjoy the simple physical comfort of a well-ordered 
house, and a quiet night’s rest. Again, the fact of workers being able 
to take care of each other, as they can do in many little ways, is a great 
factor in keeping up a mentally healthy life. 

Some years ago the College of Greyladies was started by the present 
Bishop of Worcester, who, in his large experience of work in South 
London, felt the need of some such organization. He became its 
first warden, and there is now a branch at Kennington. 

In the Dioceses* of Ripon, Worcester, and Brechin similar houses 
have been started, each with a head, trained at Greyladies; but as 
the scheme is that the houses should be diocesan, the new houses 
are quite independent of Greyladies, being definitely under their own 
Bishop, who has the power to appoint the warden and officers at his 
pleasure, and make and alter any rules. 

In all cases the workers are under the parochial clergy and work 
entirely with and for them; and herein is a slight difference from 
other settlements, as they are called, for in many of these the parochial 
system and obedience to the clergy is not insisted on. 

There are now many such settlements established in London and 
its suburbs, Liverpool, Manchester, and other large centres of work. 

For the health of our Church and Empire we cannot too earnestly 
put forward the great need of the work of women for others. The 


best are ready to fight for good, but help and encouragement are 
needed. 
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INDIVIDUAL WORKERS—PAID AND | 


UNPAID 
THEIR TRAINING AND QUALIFICATIONS 


By Miss A. M. HITCHCOCK 


Every member of the Church, in so far as he is faithful to his vocation 
and ministry, should have a claim to be called a worker, but for the 
purposes of this paper we must accept the term “‘ Church worker ” in 
the narrower, more technical sense as applied to those who are engaged 
in one or other of the activities that we have agreed to call “* Church 
Work ”, and who form, as a rule, but a very small proportion of the 
congregation or parish to which they belong. Foremost among these 
are the district visitor and the Sunday School teacher, who are still 
important factors in the parochial organization, though they no longer 
stand alone. A deeper sense of responsibility for the suffering and 
the sinful, and a better realization of their special needs, has led in 
many parishes to the addition of nurses for the sick, managers of Girls’ 
Clubs, and of rescue, preventive, and temperance workers, many of 
whom are paid, while the district visitor and the Sunday School 
teacher are almost invariably voluntary workers. In considering their 
qualifications, other than technical, it does not appear necessary to 
distinguish between those that should be demanded of the paid or the 
unpaid worker. Punctuality, method, accuracy, perseverance, and 
the power of concentration, all the business qualities, in fact, without 
which no paid post could be retained for any length of time, are just 
as much wanted in Church work as in any other calling, and should be 
just as much insisted on in the unpaid as in the paid worker. Both 
of them are in the service of the same Master, the only difference, 
as Miss Beale of Cheltenham used to tell her wealthier pupils, being 
that one of them has been paid by Him in advance, and that slackness 
in her is the less excusable. Other essential qualifications are sympathy, 
tact, and, finally, that combination of good judgement with practical 
ability that we call common sense. 


Tue Districr VisiTor 


It is sometimes assumed that, with the spread of education in the 
working classes and the growth of various agencies for their benefit, 
the work of the district visitor is less needed than it was. ‘The woman 
sanitary inspector and the health visitor are said to be superseding 
her. But even if these useful officials were to be found in every town, 
which is far from being the case, there is still plenty of scope for the 
district visitor. ‘The main fact that emerges from recent social 
investigations is that it is the homes of the poor we must reach if we 
want tohelpthem. The district visitor has already gained an entrance 
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there ; she is recognized as a friend, and her opportunities are limited 
only by her power of making use of them. Giving relief is seldom 
‘one of her duties. In most well-worked parishes a Relief Committee 
exists to which it is her business to report cases of distress, and she is 
neither expected nor allowed to distribute money, or, except in rare 
cases, food. The help that she can give, if she will, is far more 
needed, as well as more valuable. In spite of better education and 
the spread of cheap literature the average working-man and his wife 
are still extraordinarily ignorant of much that it is very important 
they should know. Laws have been passed for their own and their 
children’s protection, and societies formed for their benefit, but they 
are often profoundly distrustful of the first, and very slow to take 
advantage of the second. More often still, they know nothing of 
oneortheother. In her painfully interesting account of life in a Mid- 
land manufacturing town, At the Works, Lady Bell gives an instance 
of a man who had suddenly become aware of a complaint in his eyes 
that might make an operation necessary. ‘‘ He had been off work 
for some time, and when the knowledge of his condition dawned on 
him, both he and his wife were in a state of distraction and bewilder- 
ment. ‘They had had absolutely no visitors from outside ; with this 
appalling news descending on them, they were struggling dumbly to 
endure it, and wondering what was to happen next.”” Cases of this 
kind are more common than we think, and the district visitor should 
know all the resources of the neighbourhood in the event of sickness 
or accident. She should know what dispensaries, free or provident, 
are within reach, what special or general hospitals are available 
and the conditions on which patients are admitted to them. She should 
know something of the Poor Law infirmary wards, of the rules and 
the nature of the accommodation, and she should be sufficiently 
alive to the evils of hospital abuse, to advocate the provident dis- 
pensary rather than the out-patients’ department for those who are in 
a position to pay for medical advice. Even more necessary is it that 
she should be acquainted with the laws that, properly carried out, 
would remedy many of the grievances under which the poor labour, 
and would at once make the conditions under which they live and 
work healthier and happier. Her knowledge of the main provisions 
of the Factory and Public Health Acts would enable her to see when 
these were being infringed or evaded, and to report, or cause to be 
reported, all such breaches of the law to the proper authorities. The 
houses she visits may be damp, ill-ventilated, ill-drained, insufficiently 
supplied with water, and the inmates may not know that it is the 
business of the sanitary inspector to make the landlord remedy these 
defects, or may be afraid to apply to him. Or there may be girls 
kept at work late at night, or suffering from stuffy, overcrowded, or, 
in winter, unwarmed workrooms. The visitor, who knows that in 
cases such as these the employer is breaking the law, will also know 
how they should be brought to the notice of the factory inspector. 
It has been said that to ensure observance of the factory laws an army 
of inspectors is needed, but this would soon cease to be true if district 
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visitors and others interested in the poor made it their business to 
master the main provisions of the Factory Act, and to make them 
generally known. Again, if the laws relating to the protection of 
children were better known, and more people would concern them- 
selves in seeing that they were better kept, there would be fewer 
cases of cruelty and neglect. The terrible waste of infant life, largely 
due to ignorance and carelessness, can only be checked by teaching 
the mother how to feed and care for the children, and if there is not 
a health visitor to do this, the district visitor must be prepared to fill 
the gap. She should know the best openings for skilled work in the 
neighbourhood and the facilities for training and apprenticeship, 
and should co-operate with school managers and teachers in encouraging 
parents to give their children a good start in life instead of letting 
them drift into one of the many unskilled occupations from which 
they will sooner or later pass into the ranks of the unemployed. The 
duty of inculcating thrift has been very generally recognized as one 
of those belonging to her by prescriptive right, but she has seldom 
gone beyond the weekly collection of small sums for clothing and coal 
clubs. ‘The visitor who really wants to help her people will have 
given some thought to the subject as a whole, and will be prepared 
to explain and discuss the various methods of providing for sickness 
and old age, besides knowing something of the merits of the great 
Benefit Societies. She should be able to point out, if necessary, how 
small is the gain even in actual money of the married woman who 
works away from home, compared with the loss in comfort and health 
to her household. ‘To do this she must, of course, know the rate of 
wages and the current prices in the district, as well as the average 
standard of living in the homes. In short, there is nothing in the lives 
and surroundings of her people on which her knowledge should not 
be as full and accurate as she can make it. 

On the'character and personality of the visitor much of the success 
of her work will depend, but it is not desirable that any special type 
should be accepted as ideal, and that individuality should be lost in 
the attempt to conform to it. Everywhere “‘ a good manner ” (which, 
it has been said, is “‘ a gift to be prayed for ”’) acts as a passport, and 
it is well to remember that the ordinary rules that govern conduct in 
general society are by no means to be discarded in our intercourse with 
those we speak of as the poor. Unfailing courtesy, a genuine desire 
to be of service; an unfeigned respect for those who, often heavily 
handicapped, are making a good fight against circumstances, tender 
pitifulness to those who have fallen and been wounded in the strife, 
and, above all, a sense of the value in God’s sight of every human being, 
must be cultivated by the visitor, if her ministrations are to be wel- 
comed, and not merely tolerated by those to whom they are directed. 

Training. As the necessity for training becomes more evident, 
more provision it is to be hoped may be made for it. Meanwhile the 
best way of getting systematic teaching and practice at the same time 
is to spend a year or more in one of the Settlements, which have been 
well described as “‘ centres of knowledge, and human laboratories where 
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social evils may be studied with a view to their prevention and cure”. 
If this is impossible, much can be gained by regular attendance at 
courses of lectures such as are now organized in London and elsewhere 
by the School of Sociology, the National Health Society, the Women’s 
Industrial Council, and other Societies, the secretaries of which will 
generally furnish lists of books and pamphlets for private study. 
Visiting might be begun under the guidance of more experienced 
workers, part of whose duties it should be to train others. Even when 
training is over, the worker should never think she has no more to 
learn. The advice, ‘“‘ study and get by heart the needs of the time,” 
given long ago by a famous teacher to teachers, is still more appropriate 
to the social worker, and must be kept in mind, not during the period 
of training only, but through her whole career. 


Sunpay ScHoout TEACHERS 


Sunday School teaching, once regarded as a great privilege both by 
teachers and taught, has become unpopular, and for more than one 
reason. In the first instance, the organization of the school is usually 
defective and fatal to discipline. Even the skilled teacher finds that 
keeping her children in order is as much as she can manage, and that 
teaching them, when their attention is constantly distracted by the 
near neighbourhood of another class and the counter-attraction of 
another teacher, is practically impossible. And Sunday School 

teachers, as a rule, are neither skilled, nor in the way of becoming so. 
- They are untrained, inexperienced, and, too often, ignorant as well. 
Neither at home nor at school has their religious teaching, as a rule, 
been such as to fit them for teaching others, and the weekly class held 
in most parishes in preparation for the Sunday’s work is obviously 
insufficient where there is no foundation of religious knowledge. 
Yet, such as they are, they are accepted as teachers, faute de mieux. 
That Sunday Schools, staffed on this principle, should do really good 
work is hardly to be expected, nor is it to be wondered at if they are 
falling into some disrepute. In some way fresh life must be infused 
into them, and the teaching in them improved. Even in the face of 
the present dearth of teachers it would seem wise to insist on some 
satisfactory evidence of qualification before accepting a volunteer for 
work of so important a nature. Evidence, for instance, might be 
required of having passed in religious knowledge (including the 
Prayer Book), in some examination of recognized standing, such 
as the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, or the Higher Certificate 
Examination of the Joint Board. Or there are Diocesan examina- 
tions that might be taken up for the express purpose of qualify- 
ing for Sunday. School teaching. All these examinations, though 
necessarily of an elementary character, have their use as a preliminary 
to wider studies and more searching tests. Then it is surely to be 
wished that, while such a minimum qualification is insisted on in the 
younger workers, able and well-instructed women should be led to see 
how vast and important a field there is for their energies, in super- 
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intending and teaching in the schools and in carrying on the higher 
religious education of the junior members of the staff. The sub- 
division of the Sunday School into small classes, uncomfortably 
crowded together, as at present, would be unnecessary if a few first- 
rate teachers could be depended on to give really good class-teaching 
with the accessories of blackboard, wall-maps, and outline pictures. 
Help in marshalling the children, in marking the registers, and in 
looking up the absentees, could be given by the young teachers, who 
should be stimulated to make themselves thoroughly efficient in class- 
management. Methods of teaching might be studied in the day 
schools, or special courses of training arranged, if the demand for them 
were sufficient, just as facilities for the systematic study of the Bible 
and Church History have been multiplied in response to the desire 
of women for higher religious instruction. With the raising of the 
qualifications of teachers the standard of teaching in the day schools 
has risen rapidly within the last twenty years, and the position of the 
teacher in the estimation of the public has entirely changed during that 
time. Is it not conceivable that a similar change might be brought 
about in Sunday School teaching by the same means? 


Nurses OF THE SICK 


The nurse is a comparatively new factor in the parochial organiza- 
tion, but her position in it is already assured. Like the district visitor, 
she has opportunities of almost unbounded usefulness, and perhaps 
no Church worker has it in her power to exert a more direct and 
beneficial influence. ‘Training is in her case indispensable, but it is not 
yet sufficiently understood that the training of the district nurse 
should be not less but more complete than that required in any other 
branch of her profession. Ideal training for district nursing, a com- 
petent authority has said, would be “at least two years in a large 
general hospital, with experience in nursing children included, and 
six months’ fever nursing. Then six months at least in one of the 
established training-homes, where experience has taught the best 
lines on which to conduct the work”. No lower standard than this 
should be accepted, whether in a paid or unpaid nurse. ‘The volunteer 
must be required to make herself thoroughly efficient, and the difficulty 
of raising funds for the salary of a fully qualified nurse must not be 
urged as an excuse for employing an imperfectly trained one. If the 
nursing of the poor in their own homes is to be recognized as a branch 
of Church work, we cannot be content with anything short of the 
highest qualifications for it. 


_ Rescue Workers 


The whole subject of rescue work will be dealt with in another 
paper. It is, therefore, only necessary to say here that the extreme 
difficulty of getting the right people for it points to the necessity 
of keeping the Church’s need in this respect constantly before her 
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members. Special training is, of course, essential, and provision for 
it is now made in nearly every diocese. 


Manacers oF Giris’ CLuss 


Few forms of social effort have proved more fruitful of good or 
more capable of expansion and development than clubs for working- 
girls. A far higher standard is now aimed at in them than would at 
first have been thought possible. Physical exercises are organized on 
scientific lines and under skilled supervision; classes are held and 
lectures given by well-qualified teachers, and books for the library 
and music for the choral class are all carefully chosen and good of 
their kind. Every effort is made to raise the tone of the girls while 
supplying them with the amusement and recreation that were the 
original objects of the clubs. Much has no doubt been accomplished, 
but still more may be done by the club manager, who has the interests 
of her girls at heart. In the first place, she will learn all she can about 
the conditions under which they are working. No less than the 
district visitor, she should be acquainted with the provisions of the 
Factory and Workshops Act, and should know when these are being 
infringed by the employers, and when the girls themselves are heedless 
of the rules which, as in the case of the dangerous trades, they should 
observe for their own preservation. She should know when ‘wages 
are being cut down by means of excessive fines and deductions, and 
when and how claims for compensation should be made in case of 
accident or unjust dismissal. Low as the present rate of payment is, 
the duty of thrift should be put before the girls, who should be 
encouraged to subscribe to Sick Clubs and Benefit Societies, and 
should be shown how much can be effected by co-operation. In 
times of unemployment the club manager and her helpers must 
redouble their efforts. The unsuccessful quest for work with the 
perpetual answer, ‘‘ not wanted,” soon breaks down the courage of 
a girl already weakened by long hours and insufficient food, and she 
sorely needs sympathy and advice. Sometimes she may be helped to 
qualify for higher and more skilled work, which will improve her 
chances of employment, as well as of higher pay, or, if the future 
offers little prospect of brighter times for her in England, emigration 
may be suggested and particulars of openings in Canada and elsewhere 
obtained from the British Women’s Emigration Society. 

More again, it may be suggested, could be done to fit the members 
for home life. In many clubs cookery and needlework classes are 
already held and health lectures given. Unless, however, marriage is 
in the immediate future, these classes seem to have little attraction 
for the girls, who are indeed generally too tired after their day’s work 
to be capable of profiting by them. There seems to be room for 
further development in providing teaching of this kind after marriage, 
when the want of it makes itself felt. Moreover, if a girl’s membership 
ceases, as it usually does, when she marries, there is nothing to take 
the place that her club has filled in her life, and it is just in the first 
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few months of unaccustomed leisure that the young married woman 
gets into idle and careless habits, and is tempted to seck undesirable 
companionship. If her club were still open to her—possibly on one 
or two afternoons—she would not be suddenly cut off from the good 
influences and wholesome interests that had been helpful to her in 
the past, and she might get such teaching in household duties as would 
make all the difference in her home life in the future. 

Insight into club management may be gained by residence at 
a Settlement, or by helping for a time in a well-organized club. Some 
secretarial training would also be of value, and the club manager 
should be well versed in the details of committee work, as she must 
aim at forming a committee of the members and getting their co- 
operation in the management of the club as soon as possible. 


Temperance Workers 


No duty has been brought before the Church more prominently 
of late years than that of warring against intemperance. Facts of 
the most distressing character were revealed in the ‘‘ Report on 
Physical Deterioration”, and more recent investigations leave no 
doubt that the poverty, ill-health, and ruined lives we see’on all sides 
are largely, if not entirely, the result of drink. It is for temperance 
workers to consider the causes that have contributed to this state of 
things, and then to address themselves to remedies. Bad housing, 
improper and badly-cooked food, a monotonous life, in which the 
public-house offers the only opportunities of amusement, and finally 
deep-seated ignorance as to the nature and properties of alcohol, are 
each and all to blame. The last of these is perhaps the first to attack. 
Simple teaching of hygiene with temperance will in future be part 
of the regular day school course, but in the home, as well as in the 
school, the truth must be enforced that alcohol is of no value as a food, 
and very rarely indeed as a medicine. Teaching of this kind, given 
at Mothers’ Meetings, in Girls’ Clubs, as well as in Bands of Hope, 
or other classes for children, will lead gradually to the enforcing of 
the next point, the folly of wasting on drink the money that might 
be spent on nourishing food or other comforts, or laid up against 
sickness and old age. This is an aspect of the case that appeals to 
“* moderate drinkers ”’, and it is one that should always be kept before 
the young. Addresses given during their dinner hour to factory girls 
have been very useful, and have resulted in large numbers signing 
the pledge. The importance, both for children and adults, of regular, 
carefully-prepared meals must be insisted upon, since there is no 
stronger weapon against intemperance in the earlier stages than well- 
cooked, nourishing food. In the clubs for boys and girls, and in the 
play centres and “‘ Happy Evenings ” for children, occupations should 
be taught, and interests awakened that would supply resources for 
leisure hours and lessen the desire for continual excitement outside 
the home. Great care should be taken to draft the children, as soon 


as they are old enough, from the Bands of Hope into an adult Society, 
c 
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or into some intermediate organization that would serve as a link 
between the two. : 

When we come to dealing with adults, whether habitually intem- 
perate, or in danger of becoming so, we find ourselves faced with 
many problems for which no satisfactory solution has yet been found. 
The whole question is still in an experimental stage. No infallible 
cure for the confirmed inebriate has yet been discovered, and patent 
remedies, on whose behalf large claims are advanced, are to be viewed 
with profound distrust ; both as harmful in themselves, and as tending 
to discourage perseverance in treatment on scientific lines. Removal 
to a home, in which care of the patient’s general health and complete 
abstinence from alcohol can be secured for a lengthened period, is 
the only course that can be recommended with any confidence. 
Homes, however, are few in number, and the great majority of cases 
must be dealt with outside them. Experienced workers are scarce, 
and facilities for training can hardly be said to exist. A course 
of training in a general hospital, followed by some study of methods 
in the better-known homes for inebriates, is as good a preparation as 
can be had at present for a work bristling with difficulties that even 
well-directed legislation is not likely to remove at once. But the 
worker who brings her intelligence and powers of observation to bear 
on the whole question of intemperance, as well as on the cases imme- 
diately before her, may do much to promote remedial measures in 
the future. On her own moral strength and force of will much of 
her success must depend, and she, least of all, can afford to forget 
that “all really effective Church work has its source in the spiritual 
life of the worker ”. 
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WOMEN AS TEACHERS OF 
RELIGION 


By HELENA L. POWELL 
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THE subject of women as religious teachers may be viewed in 
two aspects: the extent to which they are religious teachers and 
the extent to which they may become so. In both cases it will be of 
importance to consider the means of fitting them for such work. 

In the first place, women are by position the earliest teachers of 
religion for almost the whole of early childhood. Mothers are in 
closest relations with the developing minds of their little children; 
the crude perplexities and problems which arise in the childish mind, 
quite independently of any teaching, are brought to them for solution, 
and they need to be prepared with some teaching which will satisfy 
the desire for knowledge and lead to further wonder and inquiry. 
Besides this dealing with questions as they arise spontaneously, most 
mothers do, and all mothers ought to, try from the beginning to instil 
into their children the idea of God, His love for them, their duty to 
Him, and their duty, arising from that, to their fellow men. They 
teach their children to pray ; they have to decide at what age they 
shall be taken to Church and whether church-going shall be obligatory 
or voluntary. It is theirs to make the apprehension of religious 
truths rea/ in their children, by training them in habits of fulfilment 
of religious duties, of obedience, self-control, truthfulness, unselfish- 
ness, set forth as the law of God and therefore binding. The 
instruction will generally be illustrated and enforced by the teaching 
of Holy Scripture; more especially the setting forth of our Lord’s 
life, and, later, of His teaching, so that children shall grow up to see 
Him as He manifested Himself to men, and the picture so presented 
shall sink into their minds and become part of themselves and a ground- 
work on which to base the knowledge which comes by experience. 
Old Testament stories will be used too as enforcing lessons of char- 
acter—as Adam’s disobedience, Cain’s jealousy, Joseph’s loyalty. 

All this primary teaching—primary in time and primary in im- 
portance—almost inevitably falls to the mother. The omission of 
it, in the all-important years when the most permanent impressions 
are made, would be an irreparable loss to the child, and it follows 
as a matter of course that any untruth in the teaching would also 
be disastrous. It is less generally remembered that radical errors 
are apt to creep into elementary teaching, unless the teacher is well 
instructed. 

After the early years of childhood, religious teaching, while still, it 
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is to be hoped, continued at home, will be supplemented in school, and 
there also, for little boys in most cases, and for girls in almost all cases, 
the instruction is given by women, first in infant schools, and then in 
higher schools. It is obviously important that the teaching in schools 
should be a further development on the same lines as that given at home 
—that there should be no clashing of the religious principles set forth 
in the two spheres, though, while the home teaching can be more 
direct and intimate, the school teaching will naturally be more 
systematic and scholarly. 

Women, again, as district visitors, as hospital and district nurses, 
often have opportunities of teaching religion which are of great value as 
reaching those who would refuse to come within the range of direct 
Church organization. 

It is of the utmost importance that these teachers of the elements of 
religion should themselves be well instructed, and that their attitude of 
mind towards religious truths should be rightly adjusted, and this 
perhaps has never been more difficult than at the present time. For 
this is an age of transition; recent discoveries and the development 
in textual, literary, and historical criticism have necessitated a change 
in the way of regarding the books of Holy Scripture, which form the 
vehicle of religious teaching, and: to those who fail to look steadily 
at the question, this seems to involve fundamental changes in religion 
itself, and certainly does involve to a very considerable extent, a readjust- 
ment of mind to us of the older generations whose early teaching has 
been on old lines. It is vain to say that those who give only 
elementary teaching need not concern themselves with these difficult 
questions. A mistaken view of the meaning of inspiration, of the 
difference between parable and history, of degrees of moral insight, 
once instilled into the childish mind and growing and germinating there, 
may bring about one of two disastrous results in after.years; either an 
obstinate refusal to accept truth which does not fit in with the early 
teaching, or a repudiation of all that teaching, the truth as well as the 
mistakes, when the new light is presented, as it often is, in the form 
of an attack on religion. 

Tt is clearly impossible that all mothers, educated and uneducated, 
or even all teachers in schools, of whose work the teaching of Holy 
Scripture is often a small part, should be close students of Holy Scrip- 
ture in the light of modern criticism. It would seem, therefore, either 
that they must give up the religious teaching of their children, and leave 
it to specialists, which, even if possible, would be disastrous; or that 
there must be some simple yet scholarly teaching available for them, by 
which they can obtain the right attitude of mind and gain something of 
the work of the leaders of thought. 

An attempt to meet the need for such teaching has been made in the 
scheme of the Archbishop of Canterbury, with the Bishops of Ely, 
Liverpool, and Gibraltar as coadjutors, to institute a broad and compre- 
hensive scheme of theological training for women who have the necessary 
intellectual gifts and who can give sufficient time to study, and to test it 
by an examination, severe in its standard but elastic in its range, success 
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in which shall secure for the candidate the title of Student of Theology, 
awarded by the Archbishop; to which he may add, if other conditions 
are satisfied, a licence to teach. It is thought that there is great need 
for such teachers, whether as specialist teachers of Holy Scripture in 
schools, or as giving lectures to such teachers in schools who: have not 
time for more independent study; or as holding classes in parishes for 
Sunday School teachers; in Deaconess Institutions; in Missionary 
Training Colleges; in connexion with diocesan societies for Higher 
Religious Education; and in many other ways in which their oppor- 
tunities for advanced study can be used in the service of those whose 
main work is upon other lines, and who yet, by position or choice, are 
responsible for teaching religion. The course of study prescribed for 
the Archbishop’s diploma is designed to meet the needs of women 
placed in very varying circumstances, and may be carried on by attend- 
ance at lectures, or by private study under the direction of a competent 
scholar; while the subjects to be studied are ranged under the heads of 
compulsory subjects, consisting of the Old and New Testaments, and 
Christian doctrine studied -historically ; and optional subjects, of which 
at least two must be offered, from (1) the outlines of General Church 
History; (2) outlines of English Church History; (3) Contents and 
History of the Prayer Book; (4) Philosophy of Religion; (5) Com- 
parative study of religions; (6) selected books of the Old and New 
Testaments in the original language; and (7) selected Patristic or 
Ecclesiastical ‘Texts in Latin. Candidates for the diploma must also 
give evidence of capacity for teaching. (For fuller information apply to the 
Hon. Secretary, Miss G. Bevan, 39 Evelyn Gardens, London, S.W.) 

The Honours Degree Examinations of the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and London are all opento women, but the examination for the 
Archbishop’s diploma is designed to provide a test of the same standard 
for those women to whom an academic course is impossible. The 
University of London has also instituted an examination for a Diploma 
in Religious Knowledge, of a less severe standard than that for an 
Honours Degree, consisting of papers on the Old and New Testament, 
together with two out of eight optional subjects. The Divinity Groups 
of both the Oxford and Cambridge Higher Local Examinations have 
lately been revised, and form very useful guides to, and tests of, system- 
atic study. 

Divinity Lectures are open to women in the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, London, Manchester, and Liverpool: while special pro- 
vision of theological lectures is made for them at King’s College, 
London, Women’s Department (apply to the Vice-Principal); at West- 
field College, Hampstead (apply to the Mistress) ; and by the St. Paul’s 
Association (Secretary, Miss Gourley, Kempshott Hall, Basingstoke, 
Hants). Most dioceses have lectures in connexion with their Church 
Reading Unions, while for the last five years there has also been each 
August a Vacation Term of Biblical Study, lasting for three weeks, at 
Cambridge, Oxford, or Durham, at which short courses of lectures on 
Biblical subjects have been given by the most noted scholars in each 
subject (Secretary, Miss B, Creighton, Hampton Court Palace). 
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Direction of private study is given by the recently formed Society for 
Biblical Study (Secretary, F. C. Cook, 35 Donovan Avenue, Muswell 
Hill, London, N.), the first object of which is defined to be “to bring 
members of the society into direct relation with Biblical scholars” and ~ 
which has the /nterpreter as its journal. 

The recent increase of activity thus shown in the region of Biblical 
Study witnesses to an increased sense of its importance and renders it 
possible for every woman, in all parts of the world, to gain help and 
direction in the study of Divinity which shall qualify her in some degree 
to be a teacher of religion. 
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will, be forwarded on application ‘to 
See THE SECRETARY, Kine’s Co1iecs, SruaN, Wa. 











_ THEOLOGICAL FACULTY. 


. PRINCIPAL “AND DEAN-=REV. ARTHUR Gc HEADLAM, D.D. | 
(CHAPLAIN REV. S, €.E.. LEGG, M:A. oe ee 







Le Theology... SB fois .. ‘Rev. ARTHUR C. HEADLAM, D. D.,; Professor. ips 
_» Lecturer for 1909... ah ..) Rev. A. R. eins D.D. : bees 

Exegesis of the New Testament a ee 2 ae E Bee Moe ie 

“Hebrew and the Exegesis Us the OW Tes- \ Rey. A. NAIRNE, M. ALS, Professor: 

- tanent ... my Rev. H. ¥F. B. CompsTon, M.A., Lecturer, 

+ Ecclesiastical Histor y Pia en ae SSREV. Hs. Wis WATSON, M.A... Professor. 
| Pastor al and Liturgical Theology ... ae ee Pee eee: 
me : Rey. A. CALDECOTT, D.De, D.Lit. (Lond. yee 
“Mental and Moral Philosophy. %.. Professor. 

Rey. W. R.'MatTHEWS, B.D., Lecturer. 
“Zalin os iss at avs ANG aa Hoe B: Compston, M, As Lecturers ac & 
- Economics... Zoe . Urwick, M.A.; Tooke Professor.” 
- Theory and Praitice of Vocal Muste es I i VERNHAM, Professor. 

- Elocution Pee F. J. KIpson. 


Laws of Health and Disease in their Rela- W. J. Simpson, M.D., F.RCP, DP.HS 
_ tion fe the Ministerial Office Professor. 





a "Full course for the B.D. (London). The Diploma (‘Associate of. King’s College’ i 

Pais is awarded upon certain conditions at the end of the Two Years’ Course, is accepted ~ 
__by most of the Bishops. Five Entrance Exhibitions of £20 a year for two years are offered © 
vin October. Bursaries are also given in certain cases. 


; puot Stents apply to TBE SECRETARY, Kinc’s COLLEGE, STRAND, W. G, 

































— CURATES—_- 
AUGMENTATION FUND. 
The only Society in the Church of England for the 

purpose of helping Assistant Curates, Sifee om 





Presidents: see 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
HIS GRACE THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. - 


Treasurer: 
REV. T. A. SEDGWICK. 





This Society augments the stipends of Curates who have been more than 15 years in Holy 
. Orders, and are still in full active work. 5 
Of the 7,000 Curates very many have been ordained more than r5 years, and this number 
is annually mcreasing. - 


It isthe only Society in England that directly increases the Stipends of Curates oflong f 

aise ee sae ot rae best Societies in the country, and one most needed. The f 

“QUEEN VICTORIA CLERGY FUND’ does not help the Unbeneficed Clergy. sae 
The Church is multiplying Curates three times as rapidly as she is multiplying Benefices. 


Upwards of £9,400 was voted last year in Grants. 
The average stipend of those receiving Grants does not exceed £3 a week. 


- CHURCH COLLECTIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, AND DONATIONS 
THANKFULLY RECEIVED, ert 5. 


x ; iG 
Cheques, P.O.0., and Postal Orders, crossed ‘Coutts & Co.’ should be sent to the 
: OFFICE: 2 DEAN'S YARD, WESTMINSTER. S.W. 


Rev. A. G. B, ATKINSON, Secretary. — aS 
The Central Church Committee a 


for Defence and _ Instruction. 





Chairman—The Lord ASHCOMBE. 





‘The Committee, as the body specially charged with the duty of spreading . : 
a sound knowledge of the origin, history, and_work of the Church, and of — 
organizing in defence of her secular interests, earnestly appeal for 


SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, AND OFFERTORIES 


to enable them adequately to comply with the demands made upon them 
throughout the country for Speakers, Organizers, Lecturers, Publications, 


Advice and Information, &c., in connection with the Education and Dis-. 
establishment controversies. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


for these purposes are much needed, and CONTRIBUTIONS, of whatever —- 
amount, will be most thankfully received by the Bankers, Messrs. HOARE 


AND CO., 37 Fleet Street, E.C.; or by 
i T. MARTIN TILBY, Secretary. 
Offices : Church House, Westminster, S.W. - 





/ADENEY & SON, 


UNDER THE HIGHEST PATRONAGE. 


y - 
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BX 
502 | 
73 
10> 
Vid. 
THEOLOGY LIBRARY 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY AT CLAREMONT 
CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 


441583 


wd. 





+ EXETER: -LONDON:. 
1 c = g 
) $5 2 56, HIGH ST. 4 & 5, BUNCANNON ST 
f  GATHEDRAL Yarn. CHARING CROSS, W.C 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CHURCH FURNITURI 


METAL, wos & STONE. 


Reredoses, Pulpits, Stalls, Lectern 5 
| LIGHTING APPL? 


For OIL, GAS, and ELECTFIC!TY, 


MEMORIAL BRASSES & i 
Carpets, Dangings, Linen, Embroidery, 


CLERICAL DRESS, ROBES, SURPLICES, CASSOCKS 
HOODS, STOLES, &c., &c. 


nc 


ILLUSYRATED CATALOGUES ON APPLICA TION. 


J. WIPPELL & Co. Ltp,, 


EXETER & LONDON. 





